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T his Lncyclopahdia has been compiled \vith the object of providing, in^mpact 
form, the means of ol5tav<ing full and accurate information, with the minimum 
amount of trouble, upon any subject wliich can be legitimately claimed to f^^Jl 
Nythin the spln^'e of a business man’s life. Written entiri'ly from that point of view, 
an Hncyclojpaediti such as^the prcsi'iit must appeal with peculiar force to various 
ch'Tsses of the community.^ In the lirst place, the work cannot fail to lie of the greatest 
utility to tHe bitsy merchant, who may turn to its jKiges on any occasion with the 
utmo'jt confidence amd^gkcin from them everything which ought to be at the 
^dispositio;^ of^my person who is not a spec ialist in any particular subject. Secondly, 
the work will be foundo invaluable to the coinmeuial studcait, who requires some 
reliable source' from which he may amplify the' more' ('lementaiy knowledge which he 
has ganu'd in various braiulics of study from oidmary tc'xt-books. And thirdly, the 
w'ork will be of incalculable' advantage to the anxious .ind intelligent business man, 
whether principal or subordinate, who is oftc'ii m doubt as to matters in gc'iieral, and 
who nc'c'ds a sah' and trustworthy (iuidc' to help him out of his present dilhculties and 
to assist him in advancing his business capabilitU'S and in enhancing his prospc'cts of 
commercial success. 

I he Lncyclop.iedia is the outcome of the labours of a body of more than fifty 
specialists as contributors, combined under a (ic'iteral Julitor. Iwich contributor is 
an ejs:pert, and he has piade ,in exhaustive study of the; subject with which he deals. 
No mon^ reliable or up-to-date nu'thod could have been adopted m the compilation 
of an hmc^clopaedia of thii^ charactc'r. The arrangenu'nt in alphalietic al ordc'r will lead 
to the utmost facility of reference, and by a carefully arranged seiT'S of cross references, 
Uie work will be found to be complete in every detail touching each subject treated. 

Ihc title Business Man’s Iincycloi’AI'DIA clearly indicates that business matters 
alon^ are dealt with in its pages, and all such cognate subjects as history, science, etc., 
gre touched upoiT only where they are necessary for the ('lutidation of the tex^ but 
always*^ with sutlicient fullne.ss for the purposes in view. The greati'st care has been 
taken to exclude^all irrchwant matter, and in order to render the wlutle work q'uhe 
comprehensive, the various articles have been compressed into the least possible 'Spa/tC 
consistent with perfect lucidity, 

Pitman’s Encyclopaedia covers the wiiole range of commercial affairs. Evciy 
matter connected wath the est<il)lishment or the purchase of a business, its financing, 
its management, and its ordinary routine is given with the utmost can* as to its merest 
minutiae. Again, not only are all the details connected with Accountancy, I^odk- 
KKEPiNG, and Office Organisation di'alt with in every particular, bu Id., special 
attention has been devoted to every ’device which is calculated to add to the efficiency 
af the conduct of bg^iness. Eor example, tliefe are full and comprehensiAW articles 
upon such subjects as Shorthand, iYPEWRiTiNG, Time-saving Machines, and^, 
Tffice 'Appliances generally, in fact, everytlrng which can •hi any way rendef^ fhe 
business man more effective and successful, in his Laboirrs. 
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PREFACE 


In th^ province of Backing, it twill be found that tEe varioiA'' articles dealing 
with this branch of business cover tfte ground with a completeness not often found even 
U» treatises which are specially devoted •to the subject- The practical %ide of Banking 
has beei^ kept.in view throughoflt. Fort fgn . Moneys and Foreign Weights ifhd 
Me^ures are given with a fullness which must be of the greatest assistance to those* 
trader»%ho have dealings with different parts of the world. • 

The articles on Commercial Law (including BaiIkruptcy and Bills of Sale), 
Company Law, Insurance, Shipping, etc., have been written by persons who are 
acknowledged authorities on the various subjects, and not only ©re the general 
propositions of law stated with accuracy and fullness, bui^l the latest excisions 
been incorporated. The same is the case as regards the St(^k Exchange, the greatest 
attention having been paid both to the law and to the practice connected with this 
gr^t Institution. • • • , 

As a knowledge of Political Economy is a part of the necessary eqjiif5mcnt of 
every business man, articles upon this subject have beei> specially written by an 
eminent authority, touching upon all those particular branches which are peculiarly 
related to the ordinary routine of Commerce. 

The subject of Commercial Geography has been very fully treated. The aim 
througliout has been to supply an adequate knowledge of every country of the world 
from a purely commercial point of view. For this reason, also, a very full list of 
commercial products will be found throughout the Encyclopaedia — what they arc and 
whence they arc obtainable. A plentiful supply of maps will serve to elucidate the 
text, whilst under distinct heads will be found full information as to the railways and 
the shipping of the world, trade routes, etc. Diagrams also serve to make this part 
of the work more complete. 

For completeness and accuracy it is claimed that this work is one which is ncTt ‘ 
of mere ephemeral utility, but is one of permanent value ; and the' Encyclopaedia 
forms not only an invaluable book of reference in the business house, buj: an 
inexhaustible mine of knowledge to every person who is interested in commerce anjJ^ 
commercial education. 



I HH ‘pLLUWlNG . ARE INCLUDED* IN -THE 

imporItant. articles which/ appear ’tm 
THIS Volume 


*Abandonment of Cargo 
Acceptance 

Accord and Satisjaction 
Account Current 
Account^ Profit and Loss 
*Act of Bankruptcy * 
^Action I 
/fderaption 

i^jiministratign of Assets 

Administrator 

Admiralty Court 

Adulferation * * 

Advanc*en^ts Cftildren 

Advances.^ankers’ 

Advertising 

Affidavit 

Affreightment 

Africa 

Agency 

Agenda 

Agreement 

Agricultural Holdings Act 
Agncultiiral Labourers 


/ 




Alkali and Sulpluinc Acid Works 
Allotment of Shares 
Allotments 

Alteration of Bills and Cheiiues 

Amendments 

America 

American Securities • 

Annual General Meetings 
Annual Summary 
Annuity • 

Apjieal 

Apportionment 

Apprentices 

Arabia 

Arktiage * 

Arbitration ^ 

Argentina ^ 

Articlf;, of Assd^ lation 
Artisans’ Dwellings 
Asia ^ 

Assault 

Assembly, Public 


Assets 


Assignment 

Assizes 

Attachment of Debt 
Attestation 

Attorney, Power of • 

Auctioneers 

Audits and Auditors 

Auditors of'Jomt Stock Co 

Australia 


Austria-Hungary 
Average Due Date 
Average, General 
Backwardation 


Bail • 

JSailment 
Balance of Trade 
Balance Sheet, How to read a 
Bahamas 
Baihfif 

^ Bakehouses, Law as to 
Balance Sheet 
Balance Sheets, Forms of 
Bank Books in Evidence 
Banker's Opinion 
Bank Notes, Convertible and 
Inconvertible 
Bank Return 
Barbaclocs 
Barter 
Basutoland 
Bearer Securities 
Bill Broker 
Bill of Sale of Ship 
Balancing Books 
Bank Charter Art, 1844 
Banking Account 
Pank of England 
Bankruptcy Petition 
Barratry 
^carer Bonds 
Belgium 

Bill of Exchange 
Bills of Sale 
Baluchistan 
Banker and Customer 
Bank Notes 
Bank Rate 

Bankrupt, Who may be made 

Barrister 

l^arer Cheque 

Beneficial Ownei 

Jiill of Lading 

Bimetallism 

Biilhs and I^caths, Registration 

Blank Transfer 

lileaching and Dyeing 

Board Meetings 

Board of Trade Returns 

Board of Trade, P'unctions of 

Bond 

Jiorrowing Powers of Loial 
Authorities 
Borough C>)uncils 
Book-keeping 
Branch Accounts 
Bribery 
Brazil , 

Building Contract 
Building Societies « 

Bulls and Bfars 

Burglary Insurance * 

Business, How to Buy 


Cables and Cablegrams 
Canada 

Capacity of Parties to Bills of 
Exchange 
Cape Colony 
Capital 

Card Indexing 
Card Ledgers 
Carriage of Animals 
Carriers 
Carrying Over 

Certific ates of Oi igin ' 

Chairman 

Chambers of Commerce 

Charter-Party 

Chemists and Druggists 

Cheques 

China 

Cinematograpli Shows 

Cncular Letter of Credit 

Civil Service 

Clearance of Vessels 

Cleaiing House 

Clubs 

Codes 

Coinage 

Collectivism 

Collision 

Commeiu ement of Business 
Commert e 

Commerc lal Correspondence 
CommcK lal Crisis 
Commercial ICduiation 
onimcn lal Handwriting 
omineicial Tieaties 
Commission Agents 
Committees and C'onmnttee 
Meetings 

Coijirnon Lodging 
Cinnpanies 
Ccvinpensation 
Compound Interest 
Compulsory Winding-i 
Conditional Indorsemc 
Conditions of Sale 
Conduct of Meetings 
Conflict of Laws 
Consideration 
Consols 

Constructive Total 1. 

Contango 

Contempt cf Court 

Contrabanii 

Contracts 

Contributories 

Convertible Seciiriliej 

Conveyancing 

Copyhold 

CoD\>ieht 



LKT OF MAPS, INSETS, ANC) ILLOSTRAlfoNS 


The World 
North America 
Asia 

Austria and Hungary 


COLOURED MAPS 

Brazil 

South Africa 
Africa * 

Souni America' 

Australia 


^ Belgium 
Canada 

Central Amer»'a 
C^i^na 


PRODUCT MAPS, ETC.- 


Africa 

* 

South America 
Australia 

World, Showing Coffee- 
Producing Countries 


World, Showing ( ocoa 
Producing Countries 
Brazil 

South Africa 
North Ami.rica 


Chin^ 

Asia 

Austria and Hungary 
Canada 

Canals of I'.ngland 


Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Arabia 


MAPS E\ TEAT 


Argentina 
B oi ivi \ 

liORNFO 


CT':yi on 
COLOMBI \ 
C'ONGO* 


iNsicrs 


Facsimile Affidavit 
Form of Pi turn of AiiorMTNrs 
Dia(iRam of Progress of '1rv>>e 
Facsimile of Assignmint of Judgmilnt 
cIJedt 

Facsimile of J^ankkupic y Petition 
Facsimile Affidavit on Registration of 
Conditional Bill of Sale 


I^'acsimh e Agreement 

1m>km 1'. ((^oMRASirs’ Annual Rf^turn) 

Arprlm K i/s InDI-NTUKI'- ^ 

I-'acsimii e of Phhluing C ontra^t 
I'AC siMii L of 1C\nkrui'T(.y Kotick' 

I''a( simile or ( onditionxe 4^ill of Sai e 
[■'A tSlMlLI' of l^ONI) 
b'ACSiMiLE OF Charter Party 


ILEUS ITCXTIONS 

Adding AIaciiine Addressing Machine 

• * • 

Cheque Protector Specimen Advertisements 

Cheque ^Writer 

Besides numerous For^s, Rulings, etc?, printed in with the I ext 
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Ths letter A is used in several contractions of words 
which occur in business. f^lncipal of these are 
ihc follSv^ing— 

• % * * 

^ @ At. , 

A/C, Account. 

A/C, Account ( urrcnt. 

A/D. After date 
A/o, Account of. 

Acre., Acceptance. 

A/S, After sight 
A/s, Account .sales 
Agt., Agreement 
As.sigt. Assignment 
Ats , At the suit of 
Avoir., Avoirdupois 

Al. — The mark Al is employed m I.lovd'.s 
Register of Shipping to denote those vessels which 
are classed as being of the bc-st character and build 
The kttcr A is indicative of the nature of the hull, 
And the number 1 signifies that the stoics, anchors, 
cables, etc.,* of the vessel arc ^n a thoroughly 
efficient state. A new ship is generally registered 
as bdng of Class A for a period varying from four 
to filteen years ; and at the expiration of that 
period the registration may be renewed on condi- 
tion that the seaworthy character of the vessel has 
• been »iaintainca by the carrying out of all necessary 
repairs. . In order tl^t the continued first-cla.s.s 
tondition of the vessel may be ascertained, periodical 
surveys %re made* and duly reported 

The character Al is so well known that the mark 
is not infrequently ap§lied to goods, etc., to denote 
that they are of the very best quality 
ABACA. — Also known as Manilla hemp It is 
the name given to a woody fibre obtained from a 
non-edible banana found chiefly in the Philippine 
Islands. Its uses are numerous, the coarser quali- 
ties being employed in the manufacture of sail- 
cloth, cables, and marine cordage in general, while 
the finer grades produce delicate nAishns. 

ABANDONMENT OF ACTION.— When an action 
at law has been commenced, it is always open to 
the plaintiff to abandon his claim after the defence 
{q.v.) has been delivered and no reply {q v.) has been 
put in without any leave being granted by the court. 
^e«otice of abandonmenf must be in writing. If.) 
then, he pays the costs of the abortive action^ — for 
which, in any case, he is liable — lie may commence 
another action gainst the same party as in the 
fkst infl|mce. 'fnat is the u^al course to adopt 
when is clear thait the dwence it a complete 


answer to the original i lami, and when the plaintiff 
is satisfied in lus own mind that he can franwJ 
case in another and more sucti's.sful manner. If, 
however, a reply has been delivered, the action 
cannot be diS(.ont nued without the leave of the 
fouit, and this h-avc will only be granted upon 
.special terms Sometimes the plaintiff will then be 
f irbiddcn to institute any other action against the 
same defendant upon the same subject-matter. 
Special circumstances, however, will prevent this 
extreme course being adopted. 'I he technical name 
for abandoning an action is "discontinuance.'' 

Just as a plaintiff can di.scontinue, a defendant 
can al.so abandon his defence or his counterclaim 
(qv ), but in no case will the defendant bo allowed 
to discontinue without the special leave of the 
court, and this leave will only be granted upon 
terms, generally the payment of the costs incurred. 
(Sec Action ) 

ABANDONMENT OF FAROO. -Goods at sea are 
totally lost if destroyed by a jieiil insured against ; 
or if injured to such an extent and in such a way 
as to make them of little or no value for the purjwse 
for whu h they were intended , or if the voyage upon 
which the insurance^n the goods is made is entirely 
broken up ; but it the voyage is broken up merely 
for the season, as where the vc.ssel at an inter- 
mediate port requires extensive repairs, or where 
the ship is lost but the goods arc .savcxl, and a delay 
of months ensues whilo waiting for means of for- 
warding them, the insured cannot abandon. As thffre 
may be a total loss of the cargo, but not of the 
ship, so there may be a total loss of the ship and n^t * 
of the cargo. For if the vessel is wrecked, or otljer- 
wise taken from the possession of the master, and ^ 
it is in his power to take the cargo from the sbjp 
and send it foiward to the place to which it wauj 
originally shipjied, it is his duty to do so. It is the 
duty of the master to tranship the goods, or send 
them on, even by land carnage, if he ran Ibea-soa- 
ably do so ; if he fails to do tliis and a total loss 
ensues, this is a lo.ss by the misconduct of the 
master, and if the insurers have insured against 
that, they are answerable. But the shippe^tPjliave 
a right to look to the owner for compensatiJm 
for damage sustained by* the wrong-doing of the 
master, and this right or claim passes 'To the 
insurers by abandonment. Generally, if tho master 
could have translVippcd the goods, and did not, tto 
shipper cannot abandon .Js mr a tot^al loss. And“f 
a part only is saved in a condition ^ be trM- 
ahipped, ur forwarded, jvhether it will be the duty 
of tK*e master to do so must depend upbn the 
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Al] A 

ThR letter A is used in several contractions of words 
which occur in business. [^incipal of these arc 
ihe follft^yng — 



At. 

A/C. 

Account. 

A/C, 

Account < urren 

A/D. 

After (late 

A/o. 

Account of 

Acce., 

Acceptance. 

A/S. 

After sight 

A/s, 

Account sales 

Agt., 

Agreement. 

Assigt 

A.ssignment 

Ats , 

At the suit ol 

Avoir., 

Avoirdupois 


Al. — The mark A I is employ c<l in Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping to denote these vessels whu h 
are classed as being of the bc-st character and build. 
The letter A is indicative of the natuic of the hull, 
ind the number 1 signifies that the stores, anchors, 
cables, etc.,* of the vessel are jn a thoroughly 
efficient state. A new ship is geiierall\ registered 
as bdng of Clas.s A for a pcriocl varying from four 
to fifteen years; and at the expiiation of that 
l^eriod the registration may be renewed on condi- 
tion that the seaworthy chain icr of the vessel has 
been »iaintainea by the carrying out of all necessary 
repairs. .In order tlj^t the continued first-cla.ss 
condition of the vessel may be ascertained, periodical 
surveys %re made* and duly reported. 

The character Al is so well known that the mark 
is not infrequently applied to goods, etc , to denote 
that they are of the very be.st quality. 

ABACA. — Also known as Manilla hemp. It is 
the name given to a woody fibre obtained from a 
non-edible banana found chiefly in the Philippine 
Islands. Its uses are numerous, the coarser quali- 
ties being employed in the manufacture of sail- 
cloth, cables, and marine cordage in general, while 
the finer grades produce delicate nf^slins, 

ABANDONMENT OF ACTION.— When an action 
at law has been commenced, it is always open to 
the plaintiff to abandon his claim after the cie/ence 
{q.v.) has been delivered and no reply (q.v.) has been 
put in without any leave being granted by the court. 
^eRiotice of abaiidonmenf must be in writing, If,1 
then, he pays the costs of the abortive action — for 
which, in any case, he is liable — de may commence 
another action gainst the same plrty as in the 
first inll^nce. Inat is the u^al course to adopt 
when it^is clear th^ the d<n<vice is a complete 


[ABA 

answer to the original ilairn, and when the plaintJ0 
is satisfied in his own mind that he can framtf 
case in another and more successful manner. IL 
however, a reply has been delivered, the -action 
cannot be discont nued without the leave of the 
coiiit, and this leave will only be granted upon 
special terms Sometimes the plaintiff will then be 
f irbiddcn to institute any other action against the 
same defendant upon the same subject-matter. 
Special circumstances, however, will prevent this 
extreme course being adopted. The technical name 
for abandoning an action is “discontinuance." 

JiLst as a plaintiff can di.sc ontinue, a defendant 
( an al.so abandon Ins defence or his counterclaim 
((/V ). but in no case will the defendant be allowed 
to discontinue without the special leave of the 
court, and this leave will only be granted upon 
terms, generally the payment of the costs incurred. 
(See Action ) 

ABANDONMENT OF CARfiO.-- (Jood-s at soa are 
totally lost if (lestioycd by a peril insured against ; 
or if injured to such an extent and in such a way 
as to make them of little or no value for the purpose 
for whu h they wore intended ; or if the voyage upon 
which the insurancc^n the goods is made is entirely 
broken up ; but if the voyage is broken up merely 
for the .season, as where the vessel at an inter- 
mediate port requires extensive repairs, or where 
the ship IS lost but the goods arc saved, and a delay 
of months ensues whil* waiting for means of for- 
warding them, the insured cannot abandon. As thfre 
may be a total loss of the cargo, but not of the 
ship, so there may be a total loas of the ship and nwt 
of the cargo. For if the vessel is wrecked, or other- 
wise taken from the possession of the master, and 
it 19 in his power to take the cargo from the ship 
and send it forward to the place to which it was 
originally shipped, it is his duty to do so. It is the 
duty of the master to tranship the goods, or send 
them on, even by land carriage, if he can^easop- 
ably do so ; if he fails to do this and a total loss 
ensues, this is a loss by the misconduct of the 
master, and if the insureis Iiave insured against 
that, they are answerable. But the shipiiel^sihave 
a right to look to the owner for compcnsati'Zin 
for damage sustained by 'the wrong-doing of the 
master, and this right or claim passes *^0 the 
insurers by abandonment Generally, if thomaster 
could have translftpped the goods, and did not, 
shippsr cannot abandon ts for a to^al loss. And*f 
a pa*t only is savorl in a condition be tra- 
nshipped, or forwarded, jvhether it will be the duty 
of tilt; master to do so must depend uphn the 
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le would ntt be bound to di^harge this dutf when 
t was of no practical benefit, or would Ipe to the 
letrinicnt of the parties concerned. As the goods 
nay be abandoned as for a total loss, if the vo)%gc 
s broken up, so, if there are many shipn^nts for 
livers p<^t5, and *1110 ship is prevented, by a peril 
(|j|ured against, from landing a certain shipment 
t^PRlftain port, that shipment may be abanc^oned, 
Uthough the vessel goes on and reaches the other 
porta and delivers the cargo in safety. If the goods 
insured remain in specie, but so injured that they 
:annot be carried with safety, or with any hope of 
their arriving in a merchantable condition, it their 
ie8tinc<l port, it is the duty of the master, as well 
:is his right, to do the best he ran with them at 
:iny intermediate port. If they are of any value, 
tie should obtain this by a sale, and then the 
shippers may claim for a total loss, transferring the 
[#oceeds by abandoninait 'Ihis rule would aj^ply, 
whatever be the cause of the injury, us a leak, or 
submersion, or a sudden shoi k by striking a shoal 
ar rock, if this pciil is insured against. But if the 
?ood8 perish by natural decay or intrinsic defect, 
this is, of cour.se, not at the risk of the insurcis. 
If goods are jctti.soned, the shipper may demand 
:ontiibution from the interests saved by the sacri- 
ices, and then claim the balaiu c . or he may, at 
li.s own discretion, demand from the insurers for the 
whole loss, and transfer to them by abandonment 
lis claims for contribution. 

The legal position, when a loss has oicurred 
which can be treated as a constructive total loss, 
s thus set out in Sevtions 61 and 62 of the Marine 
[nsiirance Act, 1906 — 

“ Where there is a constructive total loss, the 
assured may either treat the loss as a partial loss, 
or abandon the subject-matter insured to the 
insurer and treat the loss as if it were an actual 
loss 

" Subject to the provisions of this section, 
where the assured elec ts to abandon the subject- 
matter insured to the inSlirer, he must give 
notice of abandonment If he fails to do so. the 
loss can only be treated as a partial loss. Notice 
of abandonment may be given in writing, or by 
word of mouth, or partly in writing and partly 
by word of mouth, anfl may be given in any 
^erms which indicate the intention of the assured 
to abandon his insured interest in the subiect- 
’ matter insured, uiuonditionallN- to the insurer 
i'lotic'e of abandonment must be given with 
reasonable diligence after the receipt ol rclKii)le 
► information of the loss, but where information is 
of a doubtful character the assured is entitled to 
a reasonable time to make in(|uiry Where notice 
of ^andonment is projierly given, the rights of 
^ the assured are not prejudiced by the fact that 
the insurer refuses to accept the abandonment 
The acceptances of an abandonment may be 
either express or implied from the conduct of the 
^inturer. The mere silence of the insurer after 
* notice is not an ac<;cptancc. When notice of 
ab^donment is accepted, the abandonment is 
irre%)cable. The acceptance of the notice con- 
clus^ely admits liability for^the loss and the 
j sufficiency of the notic^. Notice of abandonment 
is unnecessary where; at the time wrfbn the 
'^assured •receives informatiAi of the loss,* there 
wo^jld be no possibility •of benefit to ^he ipsurfi* 


ii nonce were given to him. potice ot ftbandra- 
ment may be -.vaived by tbemDSurer. Wha'e an 
insurer has re;|in3ured hiaiifk. no notice ojL 
Abandonment need be given by hiA." 

The assured has primd facie a right to give notice 
of abandonment on receiving intelligence of marin% 
casualt^.^which, though they no not involve the 
jtl^l^u^e destruction or irretrievable loss of 4he 
thing insured, yet render its destruction highly 
probable or its ultimate recovery doubtful. Not 
amount of damages, however great, which docs not 
threaten the entire destruction of the thing insured, 
and no ammint of difficulty in regaining possession 
of it. which does not involve arf absolute temporary 
privation of ownership, or alienation property, 
can make a case of constructive total loss 

ABANDONMMNT OF D<>M1CIL— (See Domi- 
ABANDONME#r OF EXCESS.~(See CouSty 
Court ) • • # 

ABANDONMENT OF SECURITY.— This is a term 
generally used int batl«*uptLy, when a ^secured 
creditor {qv.) elects not to selyjupon hie security, 
but tliooses to prove for his debt in th# bankrupted 
proceedings (bee 43ankruptcy, Security.) 
ABATEMENT OF LEGACIES.— (See Legacy ) 
ABATEMENT OF N U I S A N C E S.-(See 
Nuisance.) 

ABBREVIATIONS, STOCK EXCHANGE.- (See 
Stock Exchange Abbreviations.) 

ABETTORS. — ^The jierson who actually commits 
an offence jmnisliable by law is a principal in the 
fiist degree, whilst any other person who aids, 
abets, counsels, or jircK ures the commission of an 
olfence IS also liable to punishment as a prinujial 
in the second degree. Such a person is frequently 
known as an aider or abettor. It is not necessary 
that the abettor should be actually present when 
the offence is committed , it is quite sufficient if 
he IS near enough a^hand to lend assistance to the 
principal in the first degree if required to sq. 
An abettor may be jiunished even though the 
j)rin( ipal has no^been convu ted. (See*AccFssoKiEs, 
ACCOM 1*1 ICES ) 

ABIETINE. — The resinous product of a* Cali- 
fornian tree known as Pinus sabimana. It is 
obtained by distillation, and is fretjuently us<M 
instead of b nzine for the removal*of grease spots. 

ABOVE PAR. — When the nuirkct ])ricc of^nds, 
stocks, or shares is above tllb nominal or face value 
of the same, the bonds, stocks, ^or shares arc saW 
to be " above par," or " at a premium." The word 
" j)ar " IS a Latin word, meaning " equal." (S.*e Par ) 
ABRASION OF COIN, f lie word "abrasion" 
sigmlics rubbing, and the term "abiasion of coin ’’ 
moans the rubbing of coins by passing bom hand 
to hand, or by being bi ought into contact with 
each other, so as to cause a loss in their weight, 
and to rediue them to siu h an extent that they 
arc no longer legal tender Thus, an English 
sovereign must|not; be issued by the Master of the 
Mint if It weighs Ic.ss than 126 27447 grams, or 
more than 123 47447 grains. There is thus a 
remedy [qv.) allowance of 2 grains. If the com 
is rtf'duced in weight below 1 22 5 grains it is not 
legal tender. By law a person who has such a com 
handed to him ought to cut it or deface it, and the 
pci son who oilers it will have to bear the loss, for 
tiie mutilated cqin has no more than its bullion 
value. In practice, however, the mutilation rarely 
takes place except at the Bank of Eng|§jid and 
ccitain Governmenk offices. ^ • 
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•AB8OTHE.— A Wreen cofourod liquor obtained 
by steeping the lea'll and flowering tops of \^tous 
laron^tics in mlcohol? This process is iollow'ed by 
distillation. The most essential and at the same * 
^ime the most harmful ingredient is oil of worm- 
wood. Absinthe >4^18 first used medicinayy in cases 
of^ever, but has now become a common t^veragi^ 
on the Continent, es|>eciaUy in France and Swttrlr- 
jland. where it is made. A small quantity produces 
intoxication, and its naturally acleterious efiects 
ase aggravated by the common priy-tice of adultera- 
tion by means of artificial colouring Aatter, blue 
vitriol { opper sulphate), etc., being irequcntly used 
for this purpose. Couvet, in Ncuch.UcI., and 
F<jntajlier,*a French town near it. are the principal 
manufacturing centres! and it is now also made in 
tl^e United Stales, which counti yc^tyiues, |iowever, 
to Import large quantities. w 

iWmUTE 411LL*0F SALE.-{Sce Hills ok 
Sale.) 

ABSOLUTE TITLE*— V^d ^nay be registered 1 
under tJuj^Land Transfer Acts with absolute title, 
4hat is, th# LaiM Kegistry examines the pro- 
prietor 's titl^ and confeis upog him an absolute 
right to the property in question, guaranteed by 
the Govcinment against all the woild (See Land 
Klgistry.) 

ABSTBAtT OF TITLE.- 'I his is a document 
which sets out the evidence of tlic ownership of 
anything. The term is most generally applied to 
the histoiical outline which details in chronological 
ord(*i the dates, the nature, and the matciial paits 
of the deeds, wills, settlements, etc , winch allect 
tlie title of a 'person to jnopcity in laml. It i.s 
fiom an inspection of this document that a possible 
purchaser or a prospective mortgagee is able more 
readily to learn the title of the vendor or the mort- 
gagor to tiansfci Ills legal light in the jiroperty pro- 
posed to be dealt with. '1 he commencing deed 
refcrr^xl to in the Abstiact is Called the “root of 
title “ The purchaser of freehold property has the 
rigW to requfre an abstract tiaciiif^thc title for the 
preceding foi ty years, or longei, if necessary, in 
order, to obtain a satisfactory commencement. It 
may, however, be agreed between the vendor and 
tile purchaser to accept a shorter title than forty 
years, and one yf twenty years is often taken as 
sufhcieflt. 

ABUSE OF nrSTBFIiS. (Sec DistrEs.s ) 
•ABUSE OF PRpCESS. -The courts of law arc 
open to all persons who allege that they liave a 
cause or causes of action against any other pci son 
or persons. This freedom is sometimes likely to 
lead to abuse. Consequently, it is provided by the 
Rules of the Supreme Court {q v.) that where the 
plaintiff or the defendant does not show a reason- 
able cause of action or a reasonable defence by the 
pleadings {q v.), the case will be struck out AI.so, by 
the Vexatious Actions Act, 1896, where a peison has 
habitually and peisistently instituted vexatious 
proceedings without 'any reasonal^e ground for 
doing so, the Attorney-General may apply for an 
order under the Act to the High Court to restrain 
the person from instituting an> further actio* or 
actions without the leave of the High Court or some 
judge thereof. The ]>owers eranted under thi.s Act 
will Ohiy be exercised in very extreme cases. The 
Vexatious Actions Act does not a^pply to Scotland 
or Ireland. * 

ABVSSINIA, — Also called Ethiopia. Abyssinia, 
situated iq North Africa, and oyupying a highland 
region so*th-wfist of tne Sea, contists of four 


provinces or kingddkns^Tigr^, Ambarit Godjam^ 
and Shoa. It is funded on tbe north and onst by 
£ritre«i fthe ItalisRi pnsse^on) and SoipalOand, on 
the soutji by British East Africa, and on the west 
by the Sudan. The King of Shoa U the supreme 
rular of this territory, the institutions of which* 
resemble those of mediaeval feudalism. The politicai , 
and commercial importance of* AbyssiuHa in the 
future will depend upon the action of Great Brita|j|^ 
France, ?nd Italy, who liave agreed to 
watclfful eye on this part of Africa. 

The area of Aby.ssinia is estimated at over 
350,000 square miles, and the jxipulation is given 
at about 7,000,000, though some authorities place 
the figures much higher. At jircsent, any estimate 
IS more or less guesswork. 

Relief. The country is in the main on elevated 
plateau A very small portion is less than 6,000 ft. 
nigh, whilst in parts it rises to about 10,000 ft. 
Ihis fact renders its few rivers too swift to be of 
any use for navigation, and the backward state !^f 
the people accounts for the absence of good roads 
or railways. 

Occupations. Pastoral ])ui suits and the rearing 
of cattle occupy the attention of the major part of 
the population, and although the land is sufliciontly 
fertile to grow all kinds of ttops — tropical, sub- 
tropical, and tho.se which are cliaraclcristic of the 
temperate zones— none of these are of much 
commercial impoitance, what is produced being 
utilised for domestic purposes. 'I'here is supposed 



to be a good .supply of minerals, but these arc 
not at present worked except in a most prijpitive 
manner. The manufactures are limited to ci^ferse 
cotton and woollen cloths, leather, pottery, anfl 
some iron, steel, and other metal articles. The 
chief exports are civet, coflce, ivory, gold dusf, and 
gums. British eiyiort.s to Abyssinia are Almost 
entirely confined to coal. The trade of the country* 
is maiAly carried on thr^gh the Italian port of 
Massowah, <*. • , • 0 

«*^0wn8. •Very few of tjie towns arc of an y^ size, 
the pc^lation being very flu^uatiqg. • * 
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Adtiis Jbtba U the capital, situated at an elevation 
of about 8,000 ft. 

Gondar and Harar are thf c«itres of the inland 
commerce,* and the greater portion of thS trade 
with the Red Sea coast passes through Adotva. 

It is only in quite recent times that any railways 
have been built in Abyssinia. Tliero is now a line 
running ^om in French Somalilanfl, to the 

capital, Md this was completed as recently as 1915. 
ili^railway is entirely under French control. 
OthePrailways are contemplated, and will nc»doubt 
be built within the next few years. ITie French 
Government has the management of the posts and 
telegraphs, and Abyssinia is a member of the 
Postal Union. ^ 

Letters are dispatched in normal times from 
Great Britain to Abyssinia every Friday night, via 
Massowah, the Italian port of Eritrea ; but there 
is also a daily service to Massowah itself, via Italy 
and the Italian packet, 'fhe time of transit is about 
twenty-two davs. 

* ACAJOU. — 'fhe French word for mahogany, but 
used in English to denote either the resm or the 
wood of the Cedrela brasiliensts. Brazil exports 
logs from 16 to IS ft. m length. The French name 
also stands for the Cashew, a tree found in the 
East and West Indies, and producing a nut 
sometimes used as a fexid. 

ACCEPTANCE. — This word is commonly used as 
meaning a bill of exchange, t e., the actual bill 
itself, but an acceptance is really the writing across 
the face of the bill by which the drawee accedes to 
the order of the drawer. The drawee is the person 
to whom a bill is addressed by the drawer, and 
this drawee is required to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain in 
money to, or to the order of, a specified person, 
or to bearer. If the drawee accedes to the drawer's 
order, he signifies his assent by accepting the bill. 
When the drawee has accepted the bill, he is 
called the acceptor. 

An acceptance is defined by Section 17 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, as follows : " (1) The 
acceptance of a bill is the , signification by the 
drawee of his assent to the orcler of the drawer , 
(2) An acceptance is invalid unless it complies with 
the following conditions, namely, (a) it must be 
written on the bill and be signed by the drawee : 
the mere signature of th? dra'wee without addi- 
l^nal words is sufficient : (6) it must not express 
that the drawee will perform his promise by any 
jther means than the payment of money.” 

Mode ol Aeeeptance. 'The usual mode of accejit- 
• arfce is for the drawee to wnte the word ” accepted ” 
across the face of the bill and to add his signature. 
But the signature must be there in any case. It is 
pro^^able that the acceptance is complete if the 
drawee writes what purports to be an acceptance 
i^n the back of a bill. When a bill is domiciled 
(lee Domiciled Bill) the name of the bank where 
it is payable follows the word ” accepted,” thus : 
“ Accepted, payable at the X Y Banking Co., 
Ltd.|, London, A B," 

Acceptance, like any other contract on a bill of 
exchange, is incomplete and revocable until delivery 
of th^nstrument has been made, in order to give 
« effect to it. 

^ A bnl may be accepted (1) before it has been 
Mgned by the drawer, o* whilst otherwise incom- 
plete ,* (2) when it is overdue, or after it h^^ been 
dfchonouf"!?!! by a previous refusal to accept, or 
non-payment. * c 


uuxeas ixic xAxuuiu'y appeara|by its terms, a Isill 
of es^hange is pfimd facie primed to have been 
accepted ^fore maturity and wthig a reasonable 

• time after its issue, but there is no presumption 
as to the exact time of acceptance. But a bill 
should, in any case, be preseqdcd for acceptance 
^ soon ^ possible, because, if the acceptance is 

• rtfus^, the parties to the bill, other than ^he 

drawee, become liable at once, even though the^ 
bill has not matured. (See Dishonour.) Also if a 
bill is payable after sight, presentment for accent- 
ance is nectssar^ within a reasonable time, in order 
to fix the date of the maturity of the instrument. 
What is a reasonable time is a question of fact 
depending upon the particular circumstances of 
each case. ^ * 

Acceptances Me either general o%qualified. (See 
the special arii^s upon each of these heading.*) 

If a bill is made payable %t so giany days ftfter 
sight, the drawee must add the date of sighting 
to his acceptance.^ 

If there are severaf ora wees named ifi a bill, 
each one of them must sigrf as •accej^o^s, but 
order addressed to two drawees in tlM alternative, 
or to two or mor^ drawees in succession, is not a 
bill of exchange. (See Drawee.) 

By the general law apphcable to agency, any 
person who is duly authorised to do so may accept 
a bill on behalf of the drawee. Where the drawee is 
a firm, the partner who accepts must do so in the 
name of the firm. If the drawee is Mrs. John Brown, 
she should accept as “ Mary Brown, wife (or widow) 
of John Brown.” Where the drawee is a limited 
company, the acceptance should, to be correct, 
contain the name of the company as well as the 
signatures of the authorised officials. 

With regard to the rules as to presentment of a 
bill for acceptance, see Presentment for Accept- 
ance. 

When a bill is du>y presented for acceptance and 
IS not accepted within the customary time, tlie 
person presentir^ it must treat it a» dishonoured 
by non-acceptafice. (See Dishonour of Bill of 
Exchange ) 

Until a drawee has accepted the bill he *is not 
li.ible thereon, but in Scotland, where the draw^ 
has funds available for its payment, the bill 
operates as an assignment of the amountcof the ' 
bill in favour of the hold^ from the time when 
the bill IS presented to the drawee. (See Drawei^) 

An acceptor is at liberty to caftcel his a^fcceptance 
provided that the bill is still in his own hands, and 
that he has not led anyone to believe that he 
would accept it. 

Liability of Aeeeptance. No person is hable as 
acceptor of a bill of exchange who has not signed 
it as such : Provided that (1) where a person signs 
a bill in a trade or as.sumed name, ne is liable 
thereon as if he had signed it m his own name ; 
(2) the signature of the name of a firm is equivalent 
to the signatuie by the person so signing of the 
names of all persons hable as partners in that firm. 
In the case of a non-trading partnership, an accept- 
ance by a partner binds himself alone and not 
the firm. It there are several acceptors of a bill, 
they are liable jointly, not jointly and severally 

Where a bill is accepted payable at the acceptor's 
bankers, that if a sufficient authority for the 
banker to debit it to his customer's account ; but, 
in practice, country bankers oftAi require^articu- 
lars of arcej|tanc^%alling dfie to be giv^i, and a 
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>^itteii •order froili the customer to pay them, 
though London bankers pay without any %dvice. 
Such an order neea«iot ^ stanvped. 

The death or the bankruptcy of an acceptor • 
^evokes a banker's authority to pay a bill. 

If a banker is a holder for value, he may debit 
an acceptance to the acceptor's accoufit;* even ^f 
the acceptor has sent instructions not to the# 

^ bilh Where a bill is accepted, say, by John Brown, 
payable at the British Bank, Leeds, although no 
drawee's name is mentioned in the bill, it may be 
debited to his account. A bill ma^ aJs# be charged 
to the acceptor’s account which is accepted simply 
“ John Brown," if there is an indication elsewhere 
ir^ the billfthat it !§ payable at the " British Bank, 
Leeds." ^ 

^ Bills acfept^ Payable in Londc^^. Many country 
cu^omers accept their bills payable either at the 
London office ther banker, or at their banker's 
London agents. (See Retiring a Bill.) Two or 
three days before a biy Jall^ due, the acceptor 
request ^his banker in writing (by filling up the 
, banker's piinted*forhi, and giving particulars ot 
the bill artfl any documents that are attached) 
to instruct the London ofhce*to pay his accept- 
ance. The order is generally signed in the saiiu' 
way as cheques are drawn. A banker is not 
obliged to pay a bill accepted payable with him or 
to retire an acceptance payable in London, except 
upon instructions or by custom. When a bankei 
receives an order to retire a bill, he has to consider 
whether or not the account of his customer will 
admit of the payment of the bill. If unable to 
accede to his customer’s re<]uest, he informs his 
customer accordingly, but if all is well he charges 
the amount of the bill to his customer's account 
and crcflits it to his London agents (or Ivondon 
office), requesting them to pay the bill when 
presented. 

When instructions are received to cancel an 
•order which has been given to retire an acceptance 
m London, •it is necessary to be quite certain that 
the advice has not already beAi acted upon by 
the J^ondon agents, and that they have cancelled 
the advice before re-crediting the amount to the 
wcustomer's credit. 

An order sunned by a customer to retire an 
ivcce^ftance (wnether his own or that of another 
person) does not reqi^re <i stamp to be allixcd. 

• A bill often contains an indication as to where 
it IS teP be payable, eg. "payable in London"; 
but if there is no such indication, the drawer 
accepts It payable ^n the place where he lives, 
unless he follows the recognised custom and makes 
it payable in London, If a bill is accepted pay- 
able at, say, the British Bank, Ltd., it should be 
presented at the British Bank in the town where 
the drawee is described as living. 

Foreign Law. The rules as to acceptance vary in 
different countries. By German KxcTiange Law, an 
acceptance once written cannot l #2 cancelled The 
Netherlands Code is to the same effect. In France, 
as in England, an acceptance may be cancelled by 
the drawee as long as he retains posse.ssion^of the 
bill qud drawee. By the common law a verbal 
acceptance was sufficient, and the common law 
stiH prevails in some the states of Norl^i 
America. Signature of the drawee, without any 
other words, is sufficient in Gdfmany, though not 
in France. The Spanish Code recffiircs the precise 
term *‘^ccepte4 " to be used. ^ 

ACCEPTANCE.— tSee CoNf ). 
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ACCEPTANCE FOB HONOVB^(See. Adcsproii 

POR Honour.) 

ACCEPT ANCE,daENEBAL.~There are two kinds 
of acceptances of buls of exchange, general and 
qualifier. A general acceptance assents Mdthout 
qu^flcation to the order ol the drawer. In 
tice, the acceptance is written across the middle of 
the faca of the bill, and consists either simply of < 
the name of the drawee (or \he nan^ of the 
drawees if there are more than one) 
word* " accepted " followed by the signattNETin 
Scotland, it is customary for the drawee to sign 
under the drawer's signature, unless the bill is 
accepted payable at a banker’s, when the English 
custoiy of writing the acceptance across the face 
of the bill is adopted. 

It IS by no means uncommon for the acceptance 
to be written, printed, or stamped in coloured ink, 
generally red, and not infrequently the date of 
acceptance and the due date of payment of the 
bill are also inserted An acceptance is still general, 
even though an address is added to the signatifte, 
or a place of payment specifie<J. For example — 
Accepted, 

George Hardy, 427 North Street, Liver pogl , 

or, 

Accepted, payable at the Blanhshtre Dank, 

George Hardy. 

Ihe value of a general acceptance consists in 
this, that the holder ot the bill can sue the 
acceptor upon it without making any presentment 
of the bill to him. But he will lose his appropriate 
remedies against all the other jiarties to the bill 
unle.s8 the presentment is made at the place indi- 
cated m the acceptance, or, if no particular place U 
indicated, at the place of business or the residence 
of the acceptor, according to circumstances. 

ACCEPTANCE, tJUALIFIED. — A Qualified accept- 
ance of a bill of exchange is one which varies we 
effect of a bill as drawn, and does so in express 
terms. There are five kinds of (jualified acceptances ; 
(a) Conditional, that is, an acceptance dependent 
upon a condition stated in tlie acceptance, e.g., 

" Accepted, payable when in fund.s " ; (6) partial, 
that is, an acceptance to pay a part only of the 
amount for which the bill is drawn, e.g., a bill 
drawn for {SOO and an acceptance as follows — 

" Accepted for £100 (vily " ; [c) local, that is, an 

acceptance to pay at a particular place and there 
only, e.g., " Accepted payable at the Blanksnire 
Bank and not elsewhere " (but an acceptance 
" l^ayable at the Blankshire Bank " is a genial 
Tcceptance) ; {d) qualified as to time, e.g., whwn 
bill IS drawn at three months and the acceptance 
IS. "Accepted, payable at six months"; (e)*an 
acceptance of some one or more of the drawees, 
but not of all, e.g., a bill drawn on A, B, and C, 
and accepted by A and B only. • 

If the acceptor of a bill desires to qualify %is 
acceptance, he must do so on the face of the bill 
in clear and unequivocal terms, so that any person 
taking the bill could not, if he acted reasonably, 
fail to understand that it was accepted sul^ec^ to 
the express qualification^ The holder of a bill may 
refuse to take a qualified acceptance, agd if he 
does not obtain an unqualified acceptance he may 
treat the bill sm dishonoured by non-ac£cptancc. 

If 1^ takes a qualified acceptance without (i;ne 
express or implie^ consent of the drawer or an 
indorser* such drawer or indorser ft discharged 
fro* his liability on Hie bill. But wher^a drawer 
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or an iiclorser receives notice of a qualified accept* 
ance, he is ’deemed to have assented thereto, unless 
he expresses his dissent within ^ reasonable time. 
A notice oj a qualified acc^tance should ‘be in 
some such form as the following — • 

^ London, Oct. Is/, 19. * 

Ta^e notice that a bill of exchange f§r ^^100 
drawn by^you {of indorsed by you) under date the 
. . , on A B has been accepted by him for £50 
that you are held responsible fqy the 
balance and expenses. C D. 

In the case of a qualified acceptance making a 
bill payable at a certain place, and at that place 
only, there must be presentment for paym^int at 
that place to charge the drawer and the indorsers . 
but an omission of presentment for payment to the 
acceptor, unless there is an express stipulation to 
that effect, will not discharge the acceptor if the 
bill is not presented for payment on the day that 
it lalls due. 

ACCEPTILATION. — A formal discharge or release 
from a debt. 

ACCEPTOR.— The person to whom a bill of 
exchange is addressea is called the drawee, but 
directly the drawee has assentc<l to the order of 
the drawer, t.e., has expressed his readiness to pay 
the amount or a part of the amount of the bill, 
he becomes the acceptor, and the signification by 
the drawee of his assent to the order of the drawer 
is called the acceptance of the bill. The acceptor 
must be the same person as the drawee. A bill 
cannot l>c adilressed to one person and accepted 
by another, and liability as an acceptor is not 
constituted if such an acccptan( e is purportctl 
to be made, although it is quite possible that the 
person who purports to accept the bill may be 
liable as an indorser Thus, if a bill is 

addressed to A, and 13 writes an acceptance upon 
it, B is not liable as an accc[)toi. But it will be 
ouitc sufficient if an agent of the drawee ac(ej)ts 
tne bill, provided he is acting within the scope of 
his authority. Thus, if a bill is addressed to A A Co , 
and B, a partner in the firm, acc^epts it in the firm's 
name and also adds his own, this will be an accept- 
ance of the firm, and not of 13 personally. So, 
also, if a bill is addressed to the X Co., Ltd it 
may be accepted by one or, more of the directors 
signing it, that is, presuming the company has the 
capacity to contract, and the person or persons 
dc.scribing himself or themselves .simply as director 
or<^ directors. In other cases, such a signature, 
bein^ descriptive, would not free the signatories 
^from personal liability upon the bill 

The drawee must be named or indicated with 
reasonable certainty, just like other parties to the 
bill. There may be two or more drawees, and con- 
sequcntljf two or more acceptors of a bill, whether 
th#y are partners or not, but an order cannot be 
addressed to two drawees in the alternative, nor to 
two or more drawees in succession The existence 
of alterijative or successive drawees would give 
rise^ tef difficulties as to recourse if the bill was 
dishonoured. , 

As to the form of acceptance, see Acceptance. 

Liablll^ of Acceptor. The accejitor is always the 
^ person wio is i>riuiarily liable upon a bill, and h ' 
is*l[|able by rc'ason of his acceptance, his sigm^ure 
l-ieing a primd facte acknowledgment that he has 
m his hand.s * 11111(18 which the drawer is en^itlec'l to 
call upop him to pay in the snanner ordered ir3ut 
< 
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Uiitu uc sigiicu ac i» nor uayie up>on the instru- 
ment jn which he is named aj drawee, although 
he has funds of thi drawer in l^and. (§ee Inchoate 
^Instrument.) By accepting a bill the acceptor 
engages that he will pay it according to the tenor 
of his acceptance, that is, if ^he acceptance is* 
general Iq.w.) he undertakes to pay the bill as it 
isf:^(|^pif the acceptance is qualified {qv.) and ftie 
qualified acceptance has been taken, he engages to ^ 
pay what he has undertaken to do by his qualified 
acceptance. And just as a drawer is preclude 
from denyifg certain facts (see Drawer), the 
acceptor of a bill cannot deny.to a holder in due 
(ourse (qv .) — 

(a) the existence of the dj^wer, the genuine- 
ness of his signature, apd his capacity ai*^d 
authority to ckaw the bill ; ^ 

(h) m the tal^ of a bill payable to the drawPr'^s 
order, the then capacity of l^e drawer to indopse, 
but not the genuineness or validity of his 
indorsement ; 

(c) in the case’of £ bill payable to thb order 
of a third person, the existtnce#of thg payee and , 
his then capacity to indorse, b*t not the 
genuineness or validity of his indorsement 
Estoppel binding Aceoptor. A very slight con- 
sideration will show how necessary it is that an 
acceptor should be precluded from denying these 
facts, otherwise legal proceedings, when they 
have to be taken, might be protracted indefinitely. 
In the ordinary course of things the draw'co does 
not accept a bill until the .signature of the drawer 
has been pl.iced upon it. If, therefore, he has 
any doubts as to the existence of the drawer, 
the genuineness of his signature, and his capacity 
or authority to draw the bill, he should refuse 
to accept it. By accepting, he tacitly admits 
that these things are correct. But an acceptor 
cannot be estopjied (sec Estoppel) from denying 
certain facts which would, in the ordinary cfmrse 
of things, lake place after his own acceptance.® 
So, therefore, as mdorsernents arc ntl generallv 
placed uj)on a Ml until after acceptance, tin* 
acceptor cannot be held to warrant, and cannot be 
pieciudcd from denying, the regularity of wha( has 
taken place after the placing of his own signaturcj*. 
upon it Owing to the fact that a bill may be put 
into circulation before a drawer’s signature i.st^ipon 
it, an acceptor may, under pertain circumstances, 
find himself placed in a serious position as to* 
defending an action brought agfiinst hub No 
person, therefore, should accept a bill which has 
not the drawer's name already upon it. 

Apart from such defences as fraud oi illegality, 
the accejitor of a bill cannot resist payment at 
maturity, if all the proper steps have been taken, 
unless the bill is an accommodation bill [qv] anti 
no value has been given for it at any time. Thics 
the drawer of an accommodation bill cannot sue 
the acceptor , but if the bill has got into the 
hands of a thirds party, and there has been con- 
sidciation gi%en by that third party, or by anv 
other poison from whom he has taken it, the fart 
th.at the acceptor has received nothing in con- 
sideration for his ac.:cptance will afford no defence 
to an action on the bill. 

^ An acceptor may be «ucd at any time within 
six years from the maturity of the bill. (See 
Dishonour, pRFSEf.TMRNT ) 

ACCEPTOR It»R HONOUR.— A bill of exchange 
must be accepted by the person ii])on whqrb it is 
'drawm, if he i| a indivittual, by any*nnc or 
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nfbre of*tho partners in a firm, if it is drawn upon 
a mercantile paxtuprship, and by all the jeraons 
named as drawees i^they are nc* partners ; other- 
wise the bill is dishonoured for non-acceptance, « 
^though in the last-named instance those who 
accept arc bounds by such acceptance. There is, 
hmvcver, another way in which a pei1k)if can Ijp 
liJiDle on a bill, and that is as an acccjftw Joi* 
t honour supr^ protest. By Section 15 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, “ the drawer of a bill and any 
iadorser may insert therein the name of a person 
to whom the holder may resort* in Ase of need, 
that is to say, in case the bill is dishonoured by 
non-acceptance or non-payment.” Such person is 
c^led th^ referee «n case of need It is in the 
option of the holder to resort to the referee in case 
i^meed, or n#t, as he may thml#fit. 

The form in which a bill of »c^ange is drawn 
uMbn there is«a referee in case of need named is 
generally as follows — 

, l^on^n. Oct 5/A. 19. . 

(115. irourteen day^ after date pay to the order of 

Messrs. #. P. Andrews 6- Co , one 

• 

hundred and fifteen pounds. 

Value received. 

Smith, Jones Co. 

To Messrs. Brown, Swift & Co , 

Bankers, 

London. 

In case of need with 

The Blankshtre Banking Co , Limited, London. 
The acceptor for honour or the referee in case of 
need, when an acceptance is given by either of 
them, writes across the bill : ” Accepted S.P.” 

(i ^., suprd protest), or "Accepted for the honour 
of A B,” naming the peison for whose honour the 
bill •is accepted. If no name is mentioned, the 
•acceptance is considered to be for the honour of 
the drawer* 

After protest for non-accepmncc, any per.son 
ma^;, with the consent of the holder, accept a bill 
suprd protest for the honour of any party thereon, 
n Section 65 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
provides as follows — 

(1) Where a bill of exchange has been pro- 
tested for dishonor by non-acccptance, or j)ro- 
• tested for better secuiity, and is not overdue, 
any person, not being a party already liable 
thereon, may, with the consent of the holder, 
intervene and aci^pt the bill suprd protest, for 
the honour of the party liable thereon, or for the 
honour of the person for whose account the bill 
is drawn. 

" (2) A bill may be accepted for honour for 
part only of the sum for which it is drawn. 

" (3) An acceptance for honour suprd protest, 
in order to be valid, must — 

" (a) be written on the uill, and indicate 
that it IS an acceptance for honour ; 

*' {b) be signed by the acceptor for honour. 

" (4) Where an acccptanjfe for honour d^s not 
expressly state for whose honour it is maiJe, it is 
deemed to be an acceptance for the honour of 
the drawer. • • 

" (5) Where a bill payable after .sight is 
accepted for honour, its maturity is calculated 
from the date of the noting fo^ non-acccptance, 
ana*not from the date ^ the acceptance for^ 
honiiur.’' 
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An acceptance for honour is writtei^ acnoss the 
bill as : *' Accepted for the honour of John Brown, 
Thomas Jones,"# ol " Accepted sufrd protest, 
Thon&s Jones " ; or " Accepted for the honour of 
John Brown with £ for notarial charges, 
Tl^mas Jones " ; or " Accepted S.P. (».#., 
protest), Thomas Jones " 

The habihty of an acceptor for honoy is dealt 
with in Section 66 as follows — • • 

" (1) The acceptor for honour of a bill 
aceepting it engages that ho will, on 
sentment, pay the bill according to the tenor of 
hi.s acceptance, if it is not paid by the drawee, 
provided it has been duly presented for pay- 
meijt, and protested for non-payment, and that 
he receives notice of these facts. 

” (2) The acceptor for honour is liable to the 
holder and to all parties to the bill subsequent 
to the party for whose honour he ha* accepted." 
ACCESSORIES. — Accessories to an offence arc 
of two kinds, before or after the commission of the 
offence An accessory before the fact is a person 
who has counselled, procured, or abetted another 
to commit an offence. Actual presence is not 
essential. Such an accessory is sometimes called a 
principal in the second degree, the offender, 
the person who actually commits the offence, being 
the ]>rincipal in the first degree. He is liable to bo 
punished to the same extent as the actual offender, 
and may be separately indicted on a substantive 
charge, whether the principal in the first degree 
has or has not been convicted. An accessory after 
the fact 19 a person who " receives or assists the 
felon with knowledge of his crime, and with a view 
of enabling him to escape justice." An accessory 
after the fact may be indicted as such, or for a sub- 
stantive felony, punishable with two years' hard 
labour, and, in cases of murder, with penal servitude 
for life. A m.irried woman who receives and assists 
her husband with full knowledge of his crime can- 
not be convicted as an accessory after the fact. 
There may be accessories before the fact, to both 
felonies {<i v.) and misdemeanours [qv) \ accessories 
after the fact to fchinics alone. 

ACCIDENT.— (Sec Workmen's Compensation.) 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE.— Tliis is a species of 
insurance of the utmost importance, on account 
of the growing liability of employers of labour and 
others for accidents happening to persons in their 
employ ; but also, owing to the increasing risks 
arising from modern f ivilisation, there is an imm^se 
business done in what is called personal insurance, by 
which the insurer undert:::ikes to pay a spiecified sffm 
in the event of the death of, or stated periodic fiay- 
nicnts in case of an injury to, the insured in return for 
certain fixed premiums. To some extent an accident 
insurance is a contract of indemnity. Any person 
can insuic himself against accidents, as he has 
.ilways an interest in his own personal 8af<||ty ; but 
he cannot insure the life and limbs of any oilier 
person unless he has some pecuniary interest in the 
life or .safety of that other person. There is no limit 
as to the amount for which the msuranexs may be 
effected upon a man’s own life and personal lafqjy ; 
but that eflet ted upon .the life or the safety of 
another person is limited to the amoun^ of tlie 
pecuniary interest existing in the sanm ,at the 
time of effecting the insurance. ITie iusurfr, in the 
case;,of an accident haj^^ening, and his paying ^ne 
sun^ named in the^oUcy, is not subrogated to the 
rights oA the assured, i.e., he is not crflitlcd to«any 
rttnf\ in ♦ mmiTf^d from 
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other ^cumstaAccs. Thus, a person may insure 
himseiiin any number of offices and claim against 
the whole in case of accident, or his representatives 
may claim in case of death. #ne*insurance oannot 
be set off gainst another. Again, if a p^son is 
insured against accident, and is then killed in some 
a:ollision, the insurance money must be paid to #ie 
representatives of the deceased in any cage, and 
thw payi§ent is QOt affected by any claim for 
damages which may be advanced, and possibly 
recovfijpd, against any person or persons who have 
been negligent and, therefore, responsible fof the 
accident. The extra foresight of tne insured gives 
the additional benefit to him in case of accident, 
and to his representatives in case of death. 

Conditions of a Policy. 'Ihc conditions ^f an 
accident pohey of insurance should be most care- 
fully examined before the form is signed by the 
insured, llus caution, though applicable to all 
kinds of insurance, is e.specially necessary in the 
case of accident insurance. Ihe construction of 
th<^ document is, in case of any dispute arising 
as to its terms, for a court of law (unless there 
is an arbitration clause m the policy, now a very 
general one indeed), and no special rules can be 
laid down for the guidance of parties. But the 
danger of allowing ambiguous language to appear 
in such policies is being constantly .shown. One 
of the greatest difficulties is to construe what is, 
and what is not, an accident. Human foresight 
cannot provide again.st everything, but this matter 
ought not to be left open to more doubt than 
possible. The benefits of accident insurance are 
generally confined to Europe, and limited to per- 
sons of less than sixty-fivc years of age. The above 
remarks are applicable to insurances effected in 
regular fashion m the ordinary course. Where 
reliance is placed upon the iiolic ics issued by certain 
periodicals, the terms there laid down must be 
closely observed, and their limitations examined 
in order to prevent disappointment. It is obvious 
that the low terms upon which these policies are 
issued make it essential that the (onditions should 
be of the strictest kind. 

Rates of Premiums. The premium charged for 
accident in.surance vanes generally according to 
the occupation of the insuied ; but every circum- 
stance, connected not only with the profession, 
business, or occupation of the insured, but also 
with his habits of life, will' be inquired into, and 
thcae will enable the insurer to estimate what arc 
the chances of an accident happening. As a rule, 
liowevcr, the risks are divided into three classes — 
ordinary, medium, and hazardous. As the pre- 
aiiuifis charged are subject to fluctuation, owing to 
a variety of circumstances, it is essential for any 
person contemplating insurance to make inquiries 
of the various m.surance companies as to the rates 
in vogue at any particular lime. For additional 
beq^fits, '^Ihe prospectuses of the different lom- 
nies which deal with this class of business must 
consulted, a list of which will be found under 
Insurance Offices. When the policy is lenewcd 
from yfafr to year it is the ( ustom for mo.st offices 
to allow a period of fifteen days, called days of 
grace, for the payment bf the premium. This 
period oi grace, however, should not be relied upon 
as a niat4(er of course. The insured must ascertain 
fof, himself whether it is so. The stamp duty upcm 
thc^policy is one penny, ^ror the benefit of the 
pcn<^icals i^ch insure their Subscribers aga'inst 
accidental death or injury, t^o Acts of Pafliany?nt 
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have been passed providing for the comppundiig 
of the insurance duties payable. 

In fhe same ygay insurance polices are now 
issued by certain companies against sickness 
* arising out of causes alti^ether independent of 
accident. , * 

This ipaUer is dealt with under the heading of 
^CKNBSS Insurance. • 

to / further particulars, see Insurable Interest, ^ 
Insurance. 

ACCOMMODATION BILL.— This is the nam^ 
given to a b^l tOAvhich a person, called an accom- 
modation party, puts his name Jo oblige or accom- 
modate another person without receiving any con- 
sideration for so doing. The position A)f such a 
party is, in fact, that of a silrety or guaranto/r. 
Bills of this type are commonly “ kites," or 

‘‘windmills," or windbills." A may acceptp^'k 
bill for the accommodation o^B th^ drawer, ^o 
is in need of money. A receives no consideration, 
and does not expect to be called upon to pay the 
bill when due. B%aisi&*the necessary fuuds by 
discounting the bill, expecting tljat, aj ifliaturity, 
he will be in a position to meet the bill himself 
If, however, he failf to do so, a holder for value, 
even though he knew it was an accommodation 
bill when he took it, can sue the acceptor and prior 
indorsers. But until value has been given, no one 
is liable on such a bill. Thus, a drawer cannot sue 
an acceptor upon such a bill. When a banker dis- 
counts an accommodation bill he becomes a holder 
for value. 

'Ihe Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 (Section 28), 
defines an accommodation bill and the liability of 
an accommodation party as follows — 

‘‘ (1) An accommodation party to a bill is a 
person who has signed a bill as drawer, acceptor, 
or indorser, without receiving value therefor, and 
for the purpose of lending his name to .some 
other person. . , 

" (2) An accommodation party is liable on the • 
bill to a holder for value ; and it is, immaterial 
whether, when s«ch holder took the bill, he knew 
such party to be an accommodation party or not." 
By Section 46 (s.s. 2), presentment for payifient 
IS dispensed with — 

‘‘ (r) As regards the drawer whore the drawee 
or acceptor is not bound, as betw^n himse4 and 
the drawer, to accept or uay the bill, and the 
drawer has no reason to uelieve that the bill^ 
would be paid if presented. • t 

" (ff) As regards an indorser, where the bill 
was accepted or made for the accommodation of 
that indorser and he has fio reason to expect 
that the bill would be paid if presented.” 

Notice of dishonour is dispensed with by 
Section 50 (s.s. 2) — 

“ {^) (4) Where the drawee or acceptor is as 
between himself and the drawer, under no 
obligation to accept or pay the bill ; 

" {d) As regards the indorser ; 

*' (3) Where the bill was accepted or made for 
his accommodation." 

But to preserve the holder’s rights against any 
prior 'parties, tlie bill should presented for 
payment at maturity. 

By Section 59 (s s. 3) : Where an accommoda- 
tion bill is paid in due course by the party accom- 
modated, the bill 1 ^ discharged." 

ACCOMMODATION PARTY . — This is the name 
given to the person who signs a ^ill as dJ&wer, 
'^acceptor, or indorse r,«cc it hout feceiving an]^ value 
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f#r the fame. An accommodation party is liable to 
a holder for value. (See Accommodation 

ACCOMPlJ€£S.-«When two •or mor^ persons 
take part in the commission of an offence, or when* 
one aids or abets another, or is an accessory before 
•or after the fac% (in the latter case, only if the 
offence is a felony), they are said to be A;c%mplic(^, 
aifd each may be charged separately with*a aub^ 
j stantive offence or in conjunction with the principal 
in the first degree. Sometimes permission is given 
^y the court that one of the accomplices shall be 
acquitted ; and he is then accefJted As a witness 
against his confederates. This is called turning 
King's evidence {q.v.). It is a principle of English 
law that 4he evid^ce of an accomplice is always 
tft be looked upon wi^ suspicion, and no conviction 
can ever follow upon such evicknee unless it is 
Alfroborated by some independent Vitness 
ACCORD SATISFACTION.-' Accord and 
satisfaction “ is a defence in law which may be 
pleaded in a civil cause ^ answer to an action for 
damages for breach of contfact, when the defendant 
is able tf> allege Ahat* he has arrival at an agree- 
ment (acconi) with the plaintiff and has acted upon 
that agreement, so as to do soiifcthing (satisfaction) 
which will meet the <leniand of the plaintiff so far 
as his claim is concerned. In ordot to extinguish 
the obligation under a contract, thcie must be both 
accord and satisfaction : and this satisfaction must 
consist in the performance of somctliing other than 
what was stipulated for under the c ontract. Ihis 
doctrine is best exemplified m the case of tlio pay- 
ment of money in discliatge of a debt In accord- 
ance with what has just been statc'd, it will be 
seen that a debtor cannot liquidate a debt of an 
* ascertained amount by the payment of a smaller 
sum than that which is due. Thus a debt of /1 00 
cannot be settled by the payment of £75. Ihe 
creditor is entitled to sue for the (25 difference, 
unle^ there is some consideraMon for the abandon 
ment of the excess. If the amount of the debt is 
uncertain, a «maller sum will liquidate a larger one. 
But if something other than mdhey is given and 
accepted, no matter how small its value may be, 
there IS accord and satisfaction Thus, the handing 
9 ver of a small piece of furniture or a tiiilmg trinket 
may be sufficient to satisfy a demand, however 
• great. •Also, a riVgotiable instrument for an amount 
smaller than the amoi||it of the debt may serve as 
^ accord and satisfactiem, as it is supposed to 
confer aA advanfhge upon the recipient, which is 
the consideration for the abandonment of the 
excess. Thus, a bUl of exc hangc for (75 will 
satisfy a debt of /lOO, even though the (100 is an 
ascertained amount. There is what is known as 
“ accord and satisfaction " The transferor, then, 
of a bill for /75, even though he indorses the bill, 
provided he na.s acted in good faith, is only liable 
in any case to pay the (75, and he may escape 
altogether if the holder of the bill fails m any of 
his duties as to notice of di.shonoui* (^ v ). If, how- 
ever, he is a transferor by delivery, he lannot be 
held responsible at all, unless it is made perfectly 
clear that the bill was taken as security merely or 
m part payment, and was never intended to act as 
a complete satisfaction and discharge of his debt. 
The position may be stated more simply thus If* 
a cr^itor accepts something other than cash in 
satisfaction of his debt, the debt ttself is gone, and 
the thing taken in discharge can aTonc bo looked 
to for lAU satisfaction. The creditor must then be , 
on the ^ert or he miy lose anqgethqj-. 


It is always a question of fact whether tflere has 
been accord and satisfaction, and an illustration 
may be provideti^ b)i reference to the leading case 
of Day V. Me Lea, 1889, 22 Q.B.P. 610, which is 
strictly in point, although tlie document there was 
a §heque and not a bill of exchange. In that easel 
the defendant sent ^ cheque to the plaintiff which 
was drawn for a less amount tljan tnc <^fbt which 
was owing. Along with it there was leotarded a 
form of receipt which contained these worijg,. " in 
full 0{ all demands." The plaintiff retained the 
cherjue and .sent a receipt to the defendant on 
account. Afterwards the plaintiff sued for the 
balance. It was held that the mere fact of the 
retention of the cheque was not at all conclusive 
that there had been accord and satisfaction. In 
his judgment, l^wen, L.J., said : " It seems to 
me, as a matter of principle as well as of authority, 
that the question whether there is an accord and 
satisfaction must be one of fact. If a person sends 
a sum of money on the terms that it is to be tak|n, 
if at all, in satisfaction of a larger claim, and if 
the money i.s kept, it is a (juestion of fact as to 
the terms upon which it is kept. Accord and 
satisfaction imply an agreement to take the money 
in satisfaction of the claim in respect of which it is 
sent. If acTonl is a question of agreement, there 
must be either two minds agreeing, or one of the 
two persons acting in such a way as to induce the 
other to think that the money is taken in 
satisfaction of the claim, and to cause him to act 
upon that view. In cither case it is a question of 
fact." 

ACCOUNT. — This is the general term for all 
arithmetical calculations. Amongst merchants and 
traders the name is applied to formal statements 
relating to goods, services, or values. It may be a 
statement of business transactions, showing their 
debits and crcilits, with the balance in liand or 
lhat whuh is due. (See Branch Accounts, 
Deficiency Account, Departmental Accounts; 
Account, Profit and Loss; Account, Stock 
Exchange; Accounf, Suspense.) 

ACCOUNT BOOKS.— Those books in which 
accounts are recorded. (See 15ook-kekping.) 

ACCOUNT, CAPITAL.— The record of the capital 
subscribed to any trading concern, and the manner 
of its expenditure. (See Capital.) 

ACCOUNT, CUIIKENT. — A current account, or, 
as it IS more frequently called, an account current, 
IS an account betw cn two parties involving a 
balance remaining outstanding lor a period beyoqd 
the date on which it would ordinarily be settled. 
It is a continuous account of transactions between 
[ arties. 

In banking, the term is also used to distinguisn 
it from a dc'posit account — signifying that the 
balance niay be withdrawn any time in contra- 
distinction to a deposit account, where ncftice ^ 
withdrawal is required, or the money has been 
invested for a fixed period, or on special terms. 
This part of the subject is dealt with and explained 
in the article Banking Account. • t 

Among merchants the account also takes interett 
into consideration, and thts interest is both taken 
and given, so that neither party suffers ioss of 
interest by reason of the cash not being rec^y^ci or 
paid at the due dflte of same. The rate of interesli 
is usually a similar ratO per cent, for both tffb 
debit *and the credik items, but it maj^ differ ^y 
arrangement. 

Ceit^n dates are fixecl at which the account is 
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adjusted, aad a balance agrce<l upon by the partly. 

If ccrtaia items are included in the account, which 
ems are not due for payment fct flhie date of 
lent, the Amount for the period in advance is 
iscrted in red ink, and requires to be deoited or 
edited to the interest columns before the balance 
[ same is taken. This “ red interest " having been 
bt deal^with, t^is will not be included* in the 
)tal of the products (or interest) column m which 
appfi^rs, but will be carried to and included in 
ic contra products column. • 

The interest on current accounts may be worked 
at in the usual way on each item on the number 
[ days, interest tables often being used to facilitate 
le operation, or it may be calculated by m^ns of 
roducts. 

Examples of current accounts, using the latter 
lethod of calculating the interest, are given, 
)gethcr with the rule for same. 

The rule for the calculation of interest by means 
[products is a.s follows — 

Multiply the amount of each item by the number 
f days from the due date of the item to that on 
'hich the account is to be adjusted ; then balance 
iie products columns, and multiply the balance by 
ouble the rate of the interest, and divide the 
Mult by 73,000. 

Should the rate of interest to be debited differ 
‘om that to be credited, the result will be arrived 
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at by fotalKng each side, and first multiplying 
by double the Vatc per cent. appUcabje to it, taking 
the balance and dfviding sam^by 73,4K)0. 

• On the continent, where for this purpose each 
month is reckoned as.^ving 30 days ana the year^ 
360, the rule adopted is as follo^#s-~ 

• Froi^ fh^ due date of each transaction which l^s 
mken* place during the period, to the date of com- 
mencement of the account, calculate the number of • 
<^ays, and multiply this number by the amount. 
Then, take the balance of the account at the end 
of the perioiT and deal with it in a similar way, but 
placing it on the opposite side of the account. 
The commencing balance is not treated in any way 
Take the balance of numbers# multiply it by the 
rate of interest and divide by 36,000, wliich wnl 
give the amount of interest to be debited or creditei^. 

When the rate' of interest to be debited differs 
from that to be credited, bdth dsbit and crariit 
columns of protlucts will be totalled, each multiplied 
by its respective ra^s of^^tercst, the balance taken 
and divided by 36,000. ^ * 

Instead of ascertaining the* balfmee, dhe interest 
on each item may j)e worked out septrately, and 
such interest columns added and the balance taken 
therefrom 

For the sake of convenience, the three examples 
have been drawn together instead of being set out 
separately. 


J. JONES, LONIM)N, IN ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH T. ROBINSON, BOMBAY, Cr. 
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CURHENT ACCOUNT, SHOWINO IREATMfiNT OF •RED” INIIKI 
Red tnJuaifd by Mfavy type. 

3p’„ iNTiRkST ON Dfbit Items, ON Crkdit Itemr. Cr, 
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CURREI^T ACCOUNT. 

(Similar to first txaanple, but worked bv Comtmkktal |[ethop--3o t||he mouth.) 


• Date. 

PartiexUars. 

! 

iL i^mount. ' 

Days. ^ Products. 

Date. 

t 

Particulars. 

Amount, 

Days. 1 Products. 

i 

f lo 

Aug. 4 
Sept. i6 
26 

To Balance 
„ Gotjds 
„ Cash 
„ Goods 

„ Balance of Nos. 

„ Interest 

1 ' ' ■ 

• '^ 2.143 o' 0 

. 1 ati o' o 

...| TOO 0 o 

.. 1 ; oj 0 

.. 1 440 4 ) 0 

..'1 ' j 

• 1 *3 0^ 

" Epio.U?* 

10 3,140 

34 3,400 

75 : 106.040 1 

*86 36,140 

• loo.oflo 

IQ. . 
JulV 4 

„ 23 
Sc'pt. 4 

*Bv Bill due Aug. sth 
„ Goods 

„ Interest oil 1^1,744 
for Qo (lays 
„ Balance c/d. 

^ 3,000 

350 

200 

1.737 

* 0 

0 0 

0 0 

18 0 

_L 

J 

35 « 170,000 

2h I 9,800 

H 12,800 

155,160 

» 

• 

jf: 4 . 287 !t 8 0 

347.760 : 

• 

i'f 4.387 

i8| 0 

' 347.780 


ACCOUNT 4*AYEf!l. — Cheques are frequently 
crossed — 



or with some variation of these forms 

The words are an indication to the collecting 
banker as to what is to be done with the proc^^eds 
of th* cheque, but the banker Yin whom the choipic 
Is drawn, so long as he pays it to the right banker, 
is not concefned wdth the words ^ account payee ” 

In practice, a banker who receives such a cheque 
for collection ought to see that it is jihued to the 
credit of the account as indicated in tin* crossing, 
fai the case of Bevan v. National Bank, Ltd , 1907, 
23 T.L R, 65, ^Ir justice Channell said; “It 
was a« direction to the receiving banker that the 
drawer desired to pa}# the particular chccpic into 
Ihe bank which l^ept the account of the payee To 
disregard a direction of that kind, if the banker 
had information which might lead him to think 
that the account int# which he was paying the 
cheque was not the payee's account, would be 
negligence ’’ 

'Ihe case of hadhruke & Co v 'J odd, 1914. Ill 
L.T. 43, IS another ( ase which is worthy of notice 
upon this point. 'Ihcre a cheque whic h w.is < rossed 
“ account payee only ’’ had been stolen, an a< « ount 
opened with it by a pci son rcprcsi^ting himself to 
be the payee, and cash for it subsequently obtained 
It was held that the banker, who, without making 
proper inquiries, opened an a( count for a person 
who presented such a cheque, was guilty of licgli- 
gencc. 

Another recent reported case on the. subject is that 
of hPtuse Property Co. v P.ondon, County & West-* 
minster Bank, 1915, 31 T L.R. 479. In that case 
a cheque was drawn in favour ^f '' F. S. Hansa, 
Esq., yd otherg or bearer," and crossed “ a/c 
payee. The chequ^ was col^cted bv the bank • 
and credited to^a customer, the Dearer «*f th-^ cheque 


It was held by Mr Ju.stice Kowlatt that the bearer 
of the cheejue was not the payee, and that the bank 
was neghgent m not making inquiry as to trfie 
circumstances in which the customer was the bearer 
of the cheque. It is submitted that this is a some- 
what extreme case, but there was no appeal against 
the judgment. 

The latest reported case is that of Boss v. London, 
County & Westminster Bank, 1919, 35 T.L.R. , 
31.5. There certain cheques were drawn payable 
to .an official of a public ilepartmcnt and marked 
“ ac( ount payee." 1 hey were stolen by an employee 
of the department who paid the same into his 
private account and drew ujion his b?,nker against 
them. It was held that in such a case the bank 
was put on inquiry and h.ad failed to exercise due 
care in de.aling with the cheques to the detriment 
of the true owner. 

It is not necessary for the collecting banker to 
place any note or indorsement upon the cheque 
that the amount has been placed to the credit of 
the jiayee's account. 

Ihoie 13 no provision in the Kills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, regarding the words "account payee" 
in connei'tion with a crossing. Section 78 says that 
it .shall not be lawful for any person, except as 
authoiiscd by the Act, to add to the ciossing. It 
is not understood, however, that such words are 
really an addition to the crossing. They certainly 
do not, primd facte, aifext the transferability of the 
cheque Ihcy may, as .1 matter of convenience, !»• 
jd.Tcc'd c lose to a crossing, or even between the lintJfi, 
but they would lia.c the same effect wherever 
placed on the cheque, so long as the collcctiijg 
banker could sec* them, arc! they may be pla^d 
with effect upon a cheque that is not crossed. • 
^Sc'c Chossk i> r!iKqU7>; ) ^ 

ACCOUNT, PROFIT AND LOSS.— An account 
drawn up from a set of books kept on double entry 
l)iinci})les for the purj)osc of arriving at the amount 
of jirofit earned. * • 

It is a summary of nominal or impersonal accounts 
after the necessary adjustments in connection with 
each ha\ c been made, and the balance of the Recount 
represents the net profit or loss for the penc^ for 
which it has been prepared. • 

It IS often divided into Sections, the first section 
being called^a trading or manufacturing acA3unt ; 
but, strictly, the profit and loss accountfHft the 
section to which tne groM profit from such tradi^ 
or manufacturing accounris credited, together wira 
profit! from other sotrccs, and to which all cxpen|es 
vJf mimagrtnent and distjibution and other expenses 
chargeable against the periq^, including f^ovision 
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deffrccktion of wasting assets, are debited, 
Jeaving the net profit 

This amount is often carriedito% further s^tion, 
and there dealt with according to whether fjie busi- 
ness is a partnership firm or a limited company : in 
ithe first case by the allocation to the capital accou%ts 
of the partners in their respective shares, and in the 
latter ca^ showing the method of disposal* of the 
net profit, together with any balance brought 
forward from the previous period. 

In non-trading concerns the term “ Refenue 
Account ’* IS used instead of profit and loss account. 

A specimen pro formd piofit and loss account of a 
limited company is given below. (See also Trading 
Account.) ^ 

In large concerns a series of profit and loss 
accounts are sometimes prepared, showing the 
result of each department or branch, and an 
amalgamation of them all carried to a general 
profit and loss account. 

J^hile for the purpose of the business itself the 
profit and loss a< count shows all dcdails of the 
expenses, etc., it is often found advisable, if publish- 
ing It, to eliminate a mass of detail which might 
prove of benefit to competitors. Particularly 
docs this apply to the first section or trading 
account, from which the perc entage ot gross pn^fit 
to turnover could easily be obtained. 

ACCOUNT SALES.—A statement rendered by 
the consignee (the agent to whom the goods have 
been sent) to the consignor, showing the prcjceeds 
of realisation of the whole, or part, of the goods 
belonging to the latter, llus statement also shows 
clearly the details In connection \Mlh the realisa- 
tion of the consignment, and enables the party who 
has sent out the goods to enter up and complete the 
transaction in his txxiks of account. Account sales 
are often rendered in the currency of the country 
where the goods arc realised, m which case the 
statement requires to be converted into sterling. 

The term Del Credere Commission " sometimes 
found included among the deductions from the pro- 
ceeds of tlie sale of the goods, means that such extra 
percentage of commission has 4'een allowed to the 
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agent aa consideration for the amount of «he safe 
being guaranteed by him, thus relieving the con- 
signor of any anjfiety as to the sol^cy of the 
•purchaser of the goods. 


Account Sales of 10 Case* Machinery 
^CE iv|D FROM Jones & Co., London, per x5. 
• • Speedy. ' ^ 
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5 . 

d. 

£ 

s.l d. 

jlOtCascs Machinery . . 
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J c 1 
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ACrOlNT STATED.— 1 his is an account between 
parties which has been agreed upon, and shows the 
balance which is owing by one to the other. When- 
ever it IS sought to impeach the accuracy of an 
a< count stated, the burden of proof {q.v.) is upon 
the person who seeks to set it aside ; whereas, in 
an open account, i e., one not agreed upon between 
the parties, the rule is the opposite. 

ACCOUNT, STOCK EXCHANGE.— When a settle- 
ment IS to be made la Stock Exchange transactions 
at a certain penod over which the account extends,* 
It IS said to be " for the account." In Oovernment 
securities and othSr stocks transferable at the Bank 
of England, the settlement is made once a month. 
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Profit and Loss Account for year ending 


Cr. 


Blent, Rates, Insuiance, etc 
Lighting and Heating 
SlJaries . . 

^ Cotnmission 
Travelling 
Atlvertising 
Carriage Outward 
Printing and Stationery 
Genera^ Exiienses 
Hbgal 
Audit Fee 
Bank Charges . . 

Discoufts Account 
Dj^reclors’ Fees. . 

Interest . . . . . , , 

Debenture Interest 
Bad and Reserve for same 

Depremtions (detailed) . . , 

glance — net profit . . f . . 


d 


• I 


Balance from Manufacturing of Trading! 

Account .... ' 

Discounts Account . . 

Interest 
Other Profits — 
e g., Rents received 
Transfer Fees . . 

Balance — D)ss 




s. rf. 
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•ACWOMT, SUSPENSE.— An account which is 
opened in the books of a firm to which an kem or 
items is or are ent^ed pending*thc time at which 
they can be treated with certainty. The items* 
may be either debit or credit, according to their 
nature. An exafiiple of a suspense acccmnt item 
w^uld occur under the following circun&tJ^es — •_ 

A firm making up its accounts at, say. JuntfStHli* 
has an action entered against it for damages 
amounting to £250, which is disputed. The case 
•ot being settled, and the mattej, th^efore, bemg 
incapable of bemg correctly dealt with and affea- 
ing the period fo* which the accounts are being 
made up, an amount is credited to " Suspense 
Account '• and charged against the period. When 
the result is known, 4he suspense account is closed 
by dealing «nth it from actual knowledge of 
faicts as to its disposal, either back to profit or 
otlierwise. • • 

At the period of making up the accounts of a 
firm when adjustments, i^ui^ to be made for 
expen^^ due and accruing, and for payments made 
in advance* sucl#ite^ are sometimes placed to a 
" Suspense^ccount," but this gicthcxl is not techni- 
cally correct, as they are not in suspense but actual 
adjustments, and are better dealt with by bringing 
them down to contra of the account to which they 
belong for the new penod. 

ACCOUNT, TRADING. (See Trading Account ) 
ACCOUNTABLE RECEIPT. — This IS a rc(ej])t 
which IS given in respect of moneys or goods whu h 
have to be accounted for at a subsequent date. 
Examples of such a receipt are a banker’s deposit 
receipt, or a receipt for goods left with him for safe 
custody. An entry fraudulently made m a pass 
book is a forgery of an accountable receipt. 

ACCOUNTANT. — An accountant is a person who 
holds himself out to be one who is specially skilled 
in commercial and official affairs in general, but who 
IS particularly versed in dealfng with all accounts 
•relating thereto. Accountants are sometimes 
divided intt> three classes : Ofjcial, public, and 
private. This division, however, is of no particulai 
moqjent, as the work of each class consists in pre- 
paring, investigating, and auditing the accounts of 
krader^, making up statements of affairs, collecting 
accounts, etc. ^ Large business concerns genet ally 
emplify an official, who is called an accountant, and 
to him is confided tlk; supervision of everything 
•ronnectrd with ^he bcxik-kecjung of the firm, the 
work o7 cashiers, the picparation of statements, 
balance sheets, profit and loss accounts, etc. 

There has been ai^ effort made for more than 
a generation to raise the professional status of 
accountants, and to increase the qualifications of 
those who practise as such. The institute of 
Chartered Accountants (established in 1870, and 
incorporated by Royal Charter m 1880) is most 
active in this direction, and refuses to admit any 
man as a member who has not pa^ed its recognised 
examinations and received a certain amount of 
proper training. The members of the institute are 
either Fellows or Associates, and are entitled to 


the Corporation of Accountants (55 Wcst*Regear 
Street, Glasgowd, the Central Association of 
Accointants (M^or^te Station Chambers, E.C.), 
th^ London Association of Accountants, Ltd. 
(Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C.). llicre 
iska Society of Accountants in Edinburgh, 
Institute of Accountants and Auditors in Glasgow, 
and ah Institute of Charterad Accoi#itants in 
Ireland. A similar society has been established in 
Al)crdeen, and there arc several recognised bodies 
abrold. 

The work of an accountant is very varied and 
responsible, and for the proper carrying out of his 
duties he must have a thorough knowledge of b<K)k- 
keepiag and accounts, and also of every branch of 
commercial law. (See Auditor.) 

If an accountant is negligent in the performance 
of his duties, t e., if he fails to exercise proper care 
and skill, and occasions loss thereby, he is liable to 
be sued in an action for damages. As an illustra- 
tion of the kind of negligence for which an acco«it- 
ant will be held liable, reference should be made 
to the case of Fox & Son v. Morrish, Grant & Co, 
1918, 35 T.L R . 126 

The remuneration of an accountant will generally 
be fixed by agreement. In the absence of such 
agreement the remuneration must be fair and 
adequate. Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, the 
following ( barges are allowed — 

For preparing balance sheet, investigating 
accounts, etc., principal's time, exclusively so 
employed, per day of seven hours, including 
necessary affidavit, l\ Is. to £5 Ss. 

Chief clerk's time, 10s 6d. to £\ lls 6d. 

Other clerk’s time, 7s. 6d, to 16s. 

Ihcsc charges include stationery, except forms 
used. (See Audit and Auditors.) 

ACCOUNTANTS* INDEMNITV INSURANCE.— 

For a full account of this newly-established species 
of insuranie, see Insurable Interest, Insurance. 

ACCOUNTS, FALSIFICATION OF.— This offence 
IS a misdemeanour, and is punishable with penal 
servitude up to seven years. It cannot be tried 
summarily before a^nagistrate or justices, but must 
be tried upon indictment, unless the offender is 
under sixteen years of age, % e., is not an adult. 

The Falsification of Accounts Act, 1875, sets out 
the offence as follows — 

" If any < Icrk, ollic'er, or servant, or any person 
employed or acting in the capacity of a cleTk, 
officer, or servant shall wilfully and with intent 
to defraud, destroy, alter, mutilate, or falsify 
any book, paper, writing, valuable security^ or 
account which belongs to or is in the possession 
of his employer, or has been received by him 
for or on behalf of his employer, or shall wilfully 
and wi^h intent to defraud make or concur in 
making any false entry in, or omit or alter, or 
concur m omitting or altering, any ftiaterial 
particular from or m any such book, or any 
document or account, then in every such case 
the person so offending shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour." 


use the letters b.C.A. or A.C.A, after their qames. It has been held that the falsification of a taSIci- 
FuU particulars as to membership are obtainable meter, which is a mechanical contrivance for 

from the office of the Secretary, Moorgate Place, recording an account, is the faJsificatioif* of an 

E.C? The Society of Inco^rated Accountants and account, and that the driver of a taxi-cab banging 

Auditors (50 Gresham Street, E.C ) is another to a company \s a servant within the abojA 

active body following closely in* the footsteps of the statiAe. ^ ^ 

Instit^e. The members of this last-named society The falsification <5f accounts by diroct^g, officers, 
are enuiled to use the letters ^S.A.A. and A.S A. A. . *and jneifJbers of public companies is provided for 
rcspectwely. ^Other association* of a^ountants are by 5qction 82 of the Larceny A^t, ]861,»Which is 
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one of the^ctions of the Act of 1881, not repealed 
by the Larceny Act, 1916. 

{N.B . — In dealing with crllninal offences ewhich 
are in any way connected with commercial affairs, 
the articles will, for obvious reasons, always be 
Confined within the narrowest possible limits ) • 
ACCOUNTS OF TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY. 
— A tri^sifcc in bankruptcy must generally *pay all 
moneys received into the Bankruptcy Estates 
Account at the Bank of England. Tnc committee 
of inspection {q v ) may, however, authoris^ him 
to open an account at a local bank, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trade. Under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1914, it IS imperative that the trustee 
should pay money which comes into his hands into 
the Bank of England or into a local bank in a 
special account, for if he at any time retains £50 or 
more lon.;er than ten days, he must, unless 
he can give a satisfactory reason for his default, 
pay interest at the rate of 20 per cent., and can 
ha#e no claim for remuneration, and may be 
removed from his office by the Board of Trade 
He also, m that case, becomes liable to pay any 
expenses occasioned liy reason of his default. No 
trustee in a bankruptcy may pay any sum received 
by him into his private banking account He must, 
when so required by a creditor acting with the con- 
currence of onc-sixth of the creditors, furnish a 
statement of account, and he must keep propei 
books of account, minutes of procec'dings, etc 
His cash book is audited by the committee of 
inspection not less than once every three months 
Every trustee must, at such times as may be pre- 
scribed, but not less than twice in each year of his 
tenure of office, send to the Board of Trade, or as 
they direct, an account of his receipts and pay- 
ments as such trustee. Ihe account must be m a 
prescribed form, must be made in duplicate, and 
be verified by a statutory declaration in the pre- 
scribed form. Such account having been audited, 
one copy is filed and kept by the Board and the 
other copy is filed by the court. Each copy is to 
be open to the inspection of any creditor, or of the 
bankrupt, or of any person irncrcsted. (See also 
Trustee.) 

ACCOUNTS, ORGANISATION OF.— (See 
Organisation of Accounts.) 

ACCUMULATION.— This ^is a term used legally 
to denote the light of a person to tie up his property 
fr^ a fixed period, in order that it may increase in 
value, the whole being invested at comjiound 
interest. Until 1800 the period allowed for acc umula- 
tio% was the life or lives of persons m existence and 
• twenty-one years after. But an extraordinary will 
rande by a Mr. Thcllusson pointed to the clangers 
which might arise from extreme wealth, if a very 
rich man could tic up his estate effectually for the 
full period then allowed by law On a moiierale 
c^mpumtion it was estimated that in the ordinary 
course of things the person who would ultimately 
benefit under this paiticular will would be richer 
than ajiy of the woild's millionaires of to-day. 
Consc^piently an Act was passed m 1800 called the 
Tftellusson Act, and undci it the aci umiilation of 
income can now only be directed (1) during the life 
of the Settlor and twenty-one years after , or (2) 
durinj^Vie minority of a person pr persons living 
il^the time of the deatlu of the settlor: or (3) 
during the minority or respective minorities^of a 
person or persons who, if of fRll age, would have 
been absolutely entitled ynder the seltlen^ent.* 
There ife certaii^ exertions as to provisions for 

• • • ^ 
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paying debts and providing portions Hor WiildrA. 
If an *accumulation is direct^ beyond what the 
Act allows, the *excess goes*to th^ person who 
•would have been -entitled if such accumulation 
had not been directed. The law with respect# 
to accugiiyation was not applicable to Scotland 
^ntil t^ie year 1848. By an Act passed in 18^2, 
wlferfi money is directed to be accumulated for 
the purchase of land, such accumulation is only ‘ 
permissible during the period mentioned in (3) above. 

ACETAL.|-A colourless liquid produced by tHb 
slow oxidation of alcohol under' the influence of 
dilute sulphuric acid and pero^tide of manganese. 
It has a pleasant odour and a flavour Resembling 
that of the hazel nut. Its Chemical symbol is 
C2H4(OC2H5)i. Specific gravity, *821 ; boiling 
point, 105° C. It IS a valuable rea^nt in orgsyik 
chemistry 

ACETIC ACID —The sour f^rinci^le in comnftin 
vinegar. Pure acetic acid, wdiich is a crystalline 
solid at 16‘7 C., is«btai»ed by distilhng dry acetate 
of potassium and sulphuric, acid. Its chemical 
symbol is C2H402 Specific gravify, 1 (^3 ; boiling 
point, 1 18 ' C. Acetic acid is employed as a solvent 
for resin, gelatine, and similar substances. It is 
also used medicinally as a caustic, and in the 
composition of smelling salts. But its mam use lies 
in its salts, known as acetates, which are important 
in the arts, the most imjiortant being the acetate 
or sugar of lead, and the acetate of copper, 
commonly known as verdigris. 

.ACETIC ETHER. — Also known as “ethyl 
aietate,” a < oloiirless liquid prejiared by the addi- 
tion of a mixture of alcohol and acetic acid to a 
mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. Tins sub- 
stance has a pleasant fruity odour, and is used for 
llavoiiring wines, jierfuines, etc. 

ACETVLENE. — -A colourless and rather heavy 
gas, with an unpleasant odour when not absolutely 
pure. It IS a powerful illummant with an intcftsciv 
white flame, and is much used for bicycle and* 
motor lamps, milg^ary searchlights, etc!, as well as 
foi street and domestic illumination, for which 
purpose it is frequently added to coal gas. Jt is 
made with the greatest ease by the decomposition 
of carbide of calcium by means of water. It'f 
mamifactuic for commercial jmrpciscs dates from 
about 1895. Acetylene gas is highly explosivi, and 
great care is required m th^* use of it. It is also 
used for welding metals of all dci^criplioni, as b)* 
its use, in conjunction with the oxygen flame, the 
most intense lieat (the electric arc excepted) is 
generated. Its use in recent fears, for tliis reason, 
has immensely increased. 

A COMPTt: , — French on account; means 

payment in pait 

ACONITE. — A genus of plants of the order 
Ranunciilacea ' . They are natives of Europe, Asia, 
and North America, but the woolly aconite, or 
monk's-hood, is probably a native of Britain. The 
last-named variety is sometimes known as wolfs- 
bane. All species arc violently poisonous in all 
their parts, uut a tincture of tne root is used 
mediotnally in cases of heart disease. 

ACONITINE. — ^The essential principle of aconite 
nd one of the most powerful poisons known. If 
pplied to the skin it prSduces a tingling followed 
by numbness, anc^ on that account may be used 
with advantage lor neuralgia, lumbago, and 
rheumatism. « # 

ACQUITTANCE.-^ dischaiige in writirfg of a 
debt or a sunt of ntoney^due. In caje of /ftroof of 
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or mistake, an acquittance* may be re-opened 
and the settlement set aside. , 

ACRE. — Tl^ original meaning iof this word was 
a field, or piece of open ground. Its meaning is now 
restricted to a measure of l^d, 

• The English statute acre consists of 4,840 square 
yards. There are 640 acres in a square %nfle. 1 h*^ 
Iriiii acre is larger than the English, 100 the* 
^former being equal to 162 of the latter. The 
Scottish acre is also larger than the English, 48 of 
tlj|B former being equal to 61 of the latter. The 
English statute acre is equal to ^boul two-fifths 
(0*40467) of the Frq^ich hectare, wliich is now the 
principal unit of land measure in most of the 
countries o< the world. The English acre is adopted 
in*the United States of Ameiua. 

ACT OF BANKRUPTCY. — Preliminary. A 
d?b4or commits an act of bankruptcy when he 
doq|, or refrains from doing, any one of certain 
things which are clearly defined by statute. It is 
upon an act of bankruptcy that a petition must be 
founded* The mere fact* that a debtor owes his 
creditor a sum qf money docs not justify the 
institution m b.Tnkrujjtcy proceedings : he nujst do 
something which shows his inabi?!ty to j>ay his debts 
generally. 

Ihe various acts of bankiuptcy will now be 
dealt with in ordei , as set out in the ikmkiupUv 
A(t, 1914 

A debtor commits such an act-- 

(a) 1/ in England or ehexvhere he makes a con- 
veyance or assignment oj hts property to a trustee or 
trustees for the benept of his creditors generally 

This act of bankruptcy may be committed any- 
where. So an assignment by an Englishman in 
America would be an act of bankruptcy. Ihc con- 
veyance, however, must be intended to operate 
according to our law. If it were executed by a 
foreigner domiciled abioad m his owm country, it 
w*oul(i not be a conveyance o» assignment within 
Uie meaning of the English Bankiuptcy Act. The 
“ conveyance or assignment" which is leferred to 
mjiy come about by operation <?f law Ihus, a 
declaration of trust operates as an assignment, as 
wher^, for instance, a debtor executes a deed under 
wjiich he undertakes to stand jiossessed of all lease- 
liolds for his creditors, and to convey the same as 
• certain^rustees ^all appoint. The assignment need 
not be for trade creditq|s only, and the fact that it 
1 ^ unstamped and is not legistered as a deed of 
arrangenftnt (see Deed of Arrangement) docs not 
prevent its being made use of as an act of bank- 
ruptcy. It is well ^tablished, however, that a 
creditor who is party or jinvy to a deed of this 
character cannot rely on it as an act of bankruptcy 
unless (a) his assent has been obtained by fraud ; 
or {b) the deed contains a jirovision which gives an 
•advantage to one creditor over the othcis. The 
assent of a creditor cannot, however, ])e inferred 
merely from the fact that lie was jjrescnt at 
the meeting at which the debtor •announced his 
intention to make it. 

(b) If in England or elsewhere he makes a fraudu- 
lent conveyance, gift, delivery, ur transfer of hts 
property, or of any part thereof. 

The kind of transaction which is here referred to 
may bo thus d^cribed Suppose a man secretly * 
assigns all his assets to another, but still continues 
to trade in his own name. When » creditor came to 
obtain payment of a debt, it woulfl obviously be 
convenfeqt for th« debtor to be able to rely upon 
the assignment ; but by an Aclf^^assed in the reign 




of Elizabeth, such a tran&actioa is utteitly ^oid as 
being a fraud on creditors. This is one kind of 
transf^ of propcfiy mhich is disclared to be an act 
of bankruptcy by the above provision. A con- 
veyance *bt property made bond fide and for good 
coqfidcration is, however, valid, l^ecause in that ; 
case the creditors of the trader can obtain satis- 
faction af their ^debts from the considerat^n which 
the trader obtained. The assignihent of tne whole 
of a man’s property for the benefit of one or more 
crcditars is fraudulent, because it defeats the rights 
of the creditors who are excluded ; but if the 
assignment is made in consideiation of a sub- 
stantial present advance, it is not fraudulent, if the 
advancj^ was made to enable the debtor to continue 
his business. As it is the object of the legislature to 
prevent a man putting lus property out of the reach 
of his creditors, the fact that the debt which he 
desires to secure is much less in value than the pro- 
perty assigned docs not jnevent the assignment 
being an act of bankiuptcy , and the exception ^f 
a pait of his piopcrty, if it is merely colourable, 
will not make the assignmotit lawful. If the dcbtoi 
assigns only part of lus property, it must be juovcd 
that it was fraudulent ; wheieas if all the property 
IS assigned, fraud is jiresunK'd. Assignments of pait 
of the pioperty usually occur on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy, and it has been decided that if made when 
the debtor knows the bankruptcy is impending, they 
arc fiauduleiit , as being intended to favour one 
creditor oi a group of tieditors. (See Fravidulent 
Preference ) 

(c) // tn England or elsewhere he makes any con- 
veyance or transfer of hts property, or any part 
thereof, or creates any charge thereon which would 
under this or any other Ait be void as a fraudulent 
preference if he were ad'fudged bankrupt. 

Ihis “ act of bankrujitcy " is fully dealt with 
under the heading of Fraudulent Preference. 

(d) If with intent to defeat or delay his creditors 
he does any of the following things, namely, departs 
out of England, or, being out of England, remains 
out of England, or departs from hts dwelling-house 
or otherwise absents hihiself, or begins to keep house. 

To establish this ac I of bankruptcy, it is necessary 
to prove the intent to defeat or delay the creditors. 

If a debtor knows that the consequence of his going 
abroad will be to defeat or delay certain creditors, 
he will be held to havR gone abroad with that 
intention, although no creditor is actually delaycc^ 

It is the " intent ” whith is important ; for the 
fact of the debtor having departed from home iq, 
itself announces nothing. He may liave gone away 
for many reasons. Again, the action of an Eiigliiffi- 
man in leaving England after the service of a wiit 
18 much more suspicious than that of a foreigner 
leaving England to go to his own country. A debtor 
will be held to absent himself if he makes it difficult 
foi creditors to ascertain his whereabouts by s^rctly^ 
changing his abode, and by assuming an alias. The 
debtor who gives orders that he is to be denied to 
creditors or others will be hehl to ” keep house," if 
it is shown that a creditor was unable to sec fliMU. 

(c) If execution against him has been levied bp 
seizure of hts goods under pmcess in an action in any 
court, or in any civil proceeding in ihe High ffourt, 
and the goods have been either sold or held ^ the 
sheriff for twenty-one days: 

Fruifded that, where andtnterpleader summons ha9 
been tqken out iH regofd to the goods setze^, the time 
elppsing bat>wcen the (fate at which such summons Is 
taken *out and the date dl which the proceedings on 
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such sufwnons are finally disposed of, settled, or 
abandoned, shall not he taken into account tn 
calculating such period of tu^niyrone days. ^ 

If a debtor allows his goods to be taken m exccu- « 
tion in order to satisfy a debt, it is obvious that his 
affairs must be in a parlous condition. Conse- 
quently, if goods are seized by the sheriff, it is an ^ 
act of b<inkruptcy to allow him to hold thenar for 
twenty-one days,* or for the debtor to allow the 
goods to be sold after being seized. Sometimes, 
^wever, there is a dispute as to whether tb^ goods 
really belong to the debtor. In these circumstances 
there are what are termed “ interpleader " pro- 
ceedings, that is to say, the court may be asked to 
say to whom the goods really belong. Shquld the 
goods turn out to belong to someone else, this 
would not be an act of bankruptcy. 

(f) If he files tn the court a declaration of his 
inability to pay his debts or presents a bankruptcy 
petition against himself. 

^If a debtor files a declaration that he is unable to 

f iay his debts, he gives notice to persons who are 
ikely to deal witji him that he is insolvent. The 
declaration must be signed by cither a solicitor, 
a justice of the peace, an official receiver, or the 
registrar of the court. 

(g) If a creditor has obtained a final judgment 
or final order against him ^or any amount, and, 
execution thereon not having been staved, has served 
on him tn England, or, by leave of the court, else- 
where, a bankruptcy notice under this Act; and he 
does not, within seven days after service of the notice, 
in case the service is effected tn England, and tn 
case the service is effected elsewhere, then within 
the time limited in that behalf by the order giving 
leave to effect the service, either comply with the 
requirements of the notice or satisfy the court that 
he has a counterclaim, set-off. or cross demand which 
equals or exceeds the amount aj the judgment debt or 
sum ordered to be paid, and which he could not set 
up in the action tn which the judgment was obtained, 
or the proceedings in which the order was obtained 
This is the act of bankruptcy upon which most 
petitions are founded. 

Any person who is, for the time being, entitled 
to enforce a final judgment or final order is deemed 
to be a creditor who has obtained a final judgment 
or final order. The cflect of the law is that if a man 
has a judgment against ‘him for any sum which 
he cannot pay, he may have a petition presented 
against him, unless he satisfies the court that he has 
counterclaim which equals or exceeds the amount 
of the judgment debt. A " final judgment ” or 
"Sinai order" is any judgment or order upon 
which the creditor may issue execution. Thus, 
where the creditor issues execution for the judg- 
ment debt without costs, this is a final judgment. 
A bankruptcy notice cannot be founded, how- 
ever, a consent order to pay taxed costs in an 
^ action for specific performance ; nor upon an order 
dismissing an action for want of prosecution, and 
payment of costs by the plaintiff ; nor upon an 
order ^enforcing an award. Where an agreement is 
substituted for the judgment, the right to issue a 
bankruptcy is lost. Soowhere a bankruptcy notice 
foun^ on a judgment debt was withdrawn in con- 
sideAtion of a part payment, an agreement was 
* made by the debtor to pay thc^ balance by instal- 
lments. Upon the dcbtoJc' making default in (paying 
an instalment, it was decidqji that a banl^uptcy 
notice could not issue in respect of thee balance of 
the instalments, which wa^ under ;^50. 
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A stay of execution raises the questioih whether 
the apiount of the judgment debt is really due, and 
it, therefore, oparates to prevent ihe issue of a 
bankruptcy notice. When the sheriff makes a levy 
for the purposes of an execution, a third person 
sometimes comes forward and claims that the goocu 
su-e his ^rdperty. In that case the sheriff must i^cr- 
kai.* Where goods taken in execution are claimed 
y a third party, and an interjplcader order is made^ 
under which the sheriff withdraws, " execution has 
been stayed." and a notice cannot issue, • 

The notfte m*ay only issue for the amount for 
which the cre<litor is entitled to issue execution. 
Two judgments cannot be included in one notice ; 
but the notice may issue wl^pn final j^dgment^is 
entered for part of the claini endorsed on the writ, 
although leave to defend is gi\ien as to t];ie 
remainder. As a married woman carrying 9n a 
trade or business can be milde bj^krupt, a bank- 
ruptcy notice in respect of any final judgment or 
order obtained a^ins^ ]jcr, even if the judgment 
or order is hmited to her separate property, can be 
served upon her. A ban kriijttcy si otica served upon 
an infant is of no effect ; but if the infant is a 
member of a partnership firm, and a judgment or 
order is obtameil against the firm, bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings may be taken against the firm other than 
the infant partner, though they cannot be taken 
against Kim A notice may be served on a partner- 
sliip firm in the firm’s name. Forms of banlcruptcy 
notices are to be found in the text-books on 
bankruptcy. They must be strictly complied W'lth 

(h) 7/ the debtor gives notice to any of his creditors 
that he has suspended or that he is about to suspend, 
payment of fits deb's 

The declaration of inability to pay debts may 
amount to an act of bankruptcy, as a notice to 
suspend payment fhe following announcements 
have been held to amount to acts of bankruptcy : 

" Being unable to cincet my engagements a» they 
fall due, 1 invite your attendance at the Guildhall 
Tavern on Wednesday next, at 3 p m», when 1 will 
submit a statenfent of my position for your con- 
sideration and decision." ” I am sorry to inform 
you that from my losses ... 1 fine! myself in 
difficulties I, therefore, consider it my best plgn 
to call a meeting of my creditors. . . . Hoping 
for your forbearance." But it was held n«4; to be * 
an act of bankruptcy wheijp the debtoi’s solicitors 
wrote : " We think it well to repeat what we stat^ 
to you at our interview, that a i^eceiving order will 
be applied for immediately execution is issued." 
A notice under this section ^ay be given orally to 
a single creditor. It must mean that the debtor 
intends to deal with his creditors collectively, and 
not merely with one or more individuals. 

ITic above " acts of bankruptcy " are those set 
out in Section 1, sub-section 1, of the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1914 It IS necessary, however, to notice, in 
addition. Section 107, sub-scction 4, of the Act, 
which providesf— 

" Where, under Section 5 of the Debtors Act, 
1869, application is made by a judgment creditor 
a court having bankruptcy jurisdiction for the 
committal of a judgment (Jebtor, the court may, 
if it thinks fit, decline to commit, and in lieu 
t thereof, with the consent of the judgment creditor 
and on payment by him of the prescribed lee, 
make a receiving order against the debtor. In 
such case life judgment debtor shall bo deemed 
to have committed an act of bankrupV^^ 
time thCjprder^^s made, ^nd the provisions of 
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this Act, except Part VII th^eof, shall apply 
«s if 4or references to the presentation of a 
petition by or against a person there were sub- 
stituted reierencef to the nthking of such a 
receiving order.” • 

Part VII of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, is that 
which refers to bankruptcy offences 

4 ct op god. — This is a term which, g^ijerall^^ 

king, signifies some unforeseen occurrenoe ‘car 
• natural cause which could not have been pi even ted 
by any reasonable foresight. It occurs most fre- 
quently in bills of lading and chafter parties {qv.). 
No person is legally responsible for lots resulting 
from an Act of GeW, unless special provision has 
been made by a contract entered into between 
pities thlt habilitv shall not be excused for any 
reason whatever. The same meaning and signi- 
htance are attached to the tcrni ” force majeure ” 
ifCT OP HONOIJK.— A term used when a person 
noh already liaise as li party upon a bill, which has 
been dishonoured, accepts or pavs it for the honour 
of (that is, to save the jeyutat^n of) the drawer 
or one^f the indorsers. 


ACTIO PERSOAAIIS MORITIIR CUM PER- 
SONA. — Tms IS a legal ma,\im#wluch signifies that 
a personal action dies with the jicrson, ♦ <?., if cither 
of the parties concerned in a matter dies, the right 
of action is at an end. The opciation of the rule 
is now limited to torts, that i.s, to wrongs inde- 
pendent of contract, whudi aie not tiiable by 
criminal process, and even tius limitation has been 
further narrowed by .statute. 

Causes of a( tion arising nut of a rontratt are 
quite as much “ personal " actions as those arising 
out of a tort, but with the r.xccfilion ol actions for 
breach of promise of marriage, and for jiurely per- 
• sonal contracts, such as the hiring of a servant, 
etc., the maxim does not apply to them. As bar 
as an action for breach of piomisc of marriage is 
concerned, it has been generally accepted that if 
the pjamliff was able to provo*spcrial tlamagc, the 
maxim did not even apply in such a c ase. This 
point must be consulcrcd as on^ of great doubt, 
owing to the dicta in the case of Quirk v. Thomas, 
1916, 1 K.B. 516 With the two exceptions just 
notic^d, therefore, if one of the parties to a con- 
tjact dies, and an action has to be brought subse- 
quently upon tty? conlrar t, the exec utc^r or adminis- 
• trator «f the deceased peison is entitled to .sue or 
to be sued upon it. llut the rule w.is always the 
opposite as to torts. No matter liow great tlie 
injury done or shffci cd, tlic death of cither party 
at once put an end to any cause of action. 

The statutory c.xcwption.s to the common law 
rule, so far as the real and pcr.sonal estate of a 
deceased person are concerned, are ('ontaincd in 
two Acts of ]\'irliament, one of the leign of 
Edward III, and the otlier of tlic n i^^ri T)f 
William IV. The combined effa t of tlicsi; statutes 


and the judicial mterpi etation placed ujion them is 
that executors and administrators have lujw the 
same rights of action, and are liable themselves to 
be .sued in the same mannci, as the deceased 
testators or intestates. 'I'hc injury must have been 
done within six months of the de.ith, and the action 
must be brought within six months after the tune 
when the executors or administrators have entered 
upon •their office. • 

The most general and important exception, how- 
ever, is that created by the pjssing of what is 
known as Lord Campbell's Act in f846. The Act, 
which amenefed anothe^Act passed in 1 864, 
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provides that the personal repi^^ntativf of a 
deceased person can sue for damages for the benefit 
of his near relatives if his death was caused by 
circumstances of %ucA a charactei* that he would 
himself, if he had lived, have had a cause of action 
on accoiTnt of the injuries received by him. Action 
muft be taken within six months of the death by ' 
the representatives of the deceased, otherwise 
those parties who would benefil by thcidamagoi 
awarded, if any, are entitled to bring an action 
themselves. 

By •the Employers Liability Act, 1880, and the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, a right of 
action, or an awaid on arbitration, is given to the 
representatives of a workman killed m the ordinary 
course qf his employment. The articles dealing with 
these two Acts must be consulted upon this point. 

The maxim is not applicable in Scotch law 
b<Hause the right of action transmits against the 
representative of a wrong-doer, in so far as they 
benefit by the succession to the deceased. Likewise 
a claim for damages transmits to the represen tatittes 
of the sufferer. 

ACTION. — A common definition of an action is 
” a civil jirocecding commenced by writ, or in such 
othci manner as may be prestnbed by rules of 
court.'' I he ” Rules of Court '' mean those rules 
and regulations which are made in accordance with 
statutory powers for the orderly conduct of actions, 
and without wluch llic administration of the law 
would bo I educed to a stale of chaos. Action may 
be taken, under certain conditions, cither in the 
High Court or in the proper county court. But 
a plaintiff must be careful to choose the county 
court if the action is one that can jiropcrly be tried 
there, or he may find himself mulcteci in the costs 
of the proceedings, even though he happens to be 
successful in establishing his claim. Jiy Section 116 
of the County Courts Act, 1888, it is enacted, 
“ with respect to any action brought in the High 
Court which could have been conuncnced in the 
County Court, the following piovision.s shall apply : 
if in an action founded on contract the plaintiff 
shall recover a sug? less than twenty jiounds, he 
shall not be entitled to any costs of the action, and 
if he shall recover a sum of twenty pounds or up- 
wards, but less than fifty pounds, he shall not be 
entitled to any more costs than he would have 
been entitled to if thc«fiction had been brought in 
a county court ; unh'ss a Judge of the High Court 
(crtifies there was sufTKient reason foi bringing tl/fe 
action in that (ouif, -r unless the High Court or 
a Judge thereof at Chambers shall by order alJol^ 
costs.” if the action is one of tort, a similar 
aitjilics, but the amounts are ten and twenty 
})Kunds respectively, instead of twenty and fiftj*. 
An action may be commenced in the High Court, 
and aftei'wards remitted to a county court, unless 
one of the parties can show good reason wj^y the 
case should not be sent for trial to a county courh* 
The junsdiVtion of county courts in Chancery cases 
is aj^jilicablc where the value of the matter m dis- 
pute does not exceed j/^SOO. In the windin^up of 
joint stock companies, the jurisdiction of certain 
county courts extends to those companies who4fe 
capital does not exceed /^t0,000. There are a few 
cases, notably breach of promise of marriagcf libel, 
and slander, which must be commenced in tW^igb 
Court, though th(^ may be afterwards remitted li^ 
the county court. (Sec Remitted Action.) By dR 
Act j*assed in 1903, Which came into forfc in 1905, 
the Jurisdiction of the^ county court has been 
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extendi, in most cases, to claims up to ;^100, 
insteac of as formerly. Consequently, unless 
there is some very special r^won to the contrary, 
or unless it is pretty certain that judgment^can be 
obtained under Order XIV (j.t/.), no claim tor an 
amount less than ;^100 should be commenced in 
the High Court. For many years it has been pro- 
posed to make drastic changes in these rules, but 
so far nlD legislation has provided othen^se than 
as above stated. (See Coun^;^urts.) 

As to the division of th^i^ffi^ Court in which 
action should be taken, Court. * 

Although it is not legaflyTequisite, any person 
who contemplates instituting proceedings stiould, 
as a precautionary measure, communicate, either 
personally or through a solicitor, with the [yoposed 
dofendamt, stating generally the nature of his or 
her grievance and the remedy demanded. The 
absence of any such communication is likely to be 
severely commented upon at the trial of the action, 
if such trial ever takes place. 

lAn action is commenced in the High Court by 
a writ of summons, which is a command to the 
defendant to appear and answer to a claim made 
by the plaintiff. (Sec Writ.) llie nature of the 
claim is briefly stated in the indorsement of the 
writ. Before any further step can be taken the 
writ must be served [i.e., brought to the notice or 
knowledge of the defendant). The service may 
be either personal or through an agent who has 
authority to accept service. If good grounds are 
shown of failure to serve the writ, eg,, by reason 
of the defendant keeping out of the way, an order 
may be obtained for substituted service, x.e., the 
court may direct in what manner service shall be 
made so as to bind the defendant. Within eight 
days of service the defendant must make up his 
mind whether he will allow judgment to go against 
him by default or whether ho will contest the c laim. 
In the former case he does nothing, and after the 
allotted time the plaintiff is at liberty to sign 
judgment against him. If there is a claim for 
damages, these are assessed in the sheriff’s court 
{q,v.). If the case is to bo confuted, the defendant 
must enter an appearance (^v.). The sequel will 
depend upon the nature of the indorsement and 
the defence which is set up. In some cases, 
especially in actions on bills of exchange, or when 
the claim is for the arnoRrit of goocls sold and 
delivered, the whole matter may be quickly dis- 
sed of by what is known as procedure under 
der XIV {q v.). But if this course is not possible, 
file procedure to be followed is decided by a Master 
o(^tne High Court, upon what is known as a sum- 
mons for directions. Generally, the plaintiff will 
fee ordered to deliver to the clctcndant a document 
called a statement of claim, in which all the par- 
ticulars of the cause of action outlined in the 
indorsement of the writ will be fully detailed, 
«The defendant, in turn, will be ordered to deliver 
his defence, with full particulars, and, in addition, 
will have to state any set-off [q v.) or counterclaim 
(j.e.) )yhich he desires to raise against the plaintiff. 
To ^s the plaintiff sometimes replies as far as the 
dfefence and set-off are concerned, and also slates 
his own defence to the counten hum, it any. The.se 
are celled the pleadings in the action. If there 
are %^licitors engaged, these pleadings will be 
^served, or delivered through the^post, if so agreed, 
ftom one to the other, arm the parties will bo made 
acquainted with the progress of the proceedings 
by their respective solicitors. If a defcVidaq^ fails 
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to put in a defence, there will be an order 
for an assessment of dam^es in the sberill's cofti;. 
A practice has arisen quite recently under which 
cases of minor Importance *and iifvolving small 
• amounts are referred to a master (q.v.), and this 
has the same legal effect as an ordinary trial. I^ 
IS admittedly a most expeditioiil method of dealing 
^ with claims, and has proved very satisfactorjj to 
lifig&nts. 

Many other steps may have to be taken before* 
the case comes on for trial. Thus, if there aire 
documents connected with the case to whiSh 
reference ought to be made, each party must allow 
the other to inspect and take copies of them, and 
it may be required of each party that %n affidavit 
(q.v.) of documents shall be made, so that one may 
not spring a surprise upon tMb other at the hearing 
of the case. Again, in order to cJIar the gre^rW 
and leave the issue to be triec^as simple ais possible, 
either the plaintiff or the defendant may obtaitf an 
order to put certain interrogatories (q.v.) to his 
opponent, t.e,, quAstions es to matters relevant to 
the case in dispute, whic]^ questions must be 
answered on oath, and may be ‘used the trial. 
Again, alter certaifi stages have been reached, a 
case may be sent to aii Official Referee {q v.). 
When all these preliminaries have been satisfied, 
the case is set down for heaiing and the trial comes 
on in due course. Of course, there are certain fees 
to pay at almost every step, but these are not set 
out here. 

A plaintiff may always discontinue his action 
and a defendant may always apply to withdraw 
his defence at any lime before the trial takes place. 
This can only be done upon teims, but the pro- 
cedure is of too technical a character to be 
detailed here. (Sec Abandonment of Action ) 

At the trial ail the points raised by the parties 
in the pleadings are adjudicated upon, and judg- 
ment is pionounced. The nature of the judgment 
depends entirely uf)on the claim set up M the 
plaintiif fails to make out his case, judgment il 
given against hin>, ami he is generally condemned 
m the costs of the pio< eethngs If, on the other 
hand, he succeeds, he obtains an order for Relief, 

' varying according to circumstances. In most cases 
of contract or toit the relict takes the foim of afn 
award of damages in money. Ihit^t is open to the 
court in some cases, e g., the sale of goods, t(? decree '' 
what IS known as specific performance {q v.}. It may 
also order, if it thinks fit, that thj contrac^f shall be 
rescinded. 

In partnership actions the judgment may order 
a dissolution of the partnersftp, and an account to 
be taken of the transactions between the partners. 
Another form of relief is injunction (qv.), which is 
the converse of specific performance The defendant 
IS thereupon ordered to refrain from doing certain 
things wluch he has claimed to have a right to do. 
Tlus IS the ordinary foim of judgment, either alone 
or in addition ^o an account, which a successful 
plaintiff obtains in cases of patents, copyright, etc. 
In cases of interpleader (qv.), the court decides 
which of two parties is entitled to goods, etc., 
which are held by a third or independent person. 

A judgment would be of little or no value unless 
the court gave special means of enforcing it. If it 
' consists of an order to ck), or to refrain from flomg, 
certain things, the party in default renders himself 
liable, unless obeys the order, to have a writ of 
attachment (q.v.) issued against him for con^mpt of 
court (q.v.), and he ©ay be or^erea to be ietprisoned 
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d^iDg the court's pleasure or until Up obeys the 
juogmeift But if the judgment is an award of 
money damages, a yrit of execution is the •usual 
mode in whioi it is enforced. The most common ^ 
form is that known as a writ of /i. fa . — a contrac- 
^on of fieri faci^ — which commands the 

sheriff to seize ana sell the goods of the debtor in 
satisfaction of the debt. If the order commands* 
that the lands of the debtor are to be seized/ it is 
• called a writ of elegit {q.v.). When satisfaction can- 
not be obtained in either of these ways, and the 
debtor is entitled to receive monejf from^ny source, 
there is a method of attaching his interest by what 
is known as equitable execution. A receiver (qv.) 
is appointed who is empowered to collect the debt 
affd take what is iffecessary to meet the claims of 
the creditor. Again,* if it appears tliat there are 
cfbhts owing ti^tno debtor, a garnishee order (qv.) 
m^ be obtained, un^er which the debtors of the 
deotor will be Compelled to pay over the amount 
of their debts to the creditor instead of to the 
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woricmen's t;ompensation Act go direef the 
county court to the Court of Appeal. 

Generally speal|ing| no person can sue" the Crown 
directly in respect of any grievance or demand. 
But provision is made by the Petitions of Right 
Act, 1860 , by which an aggrieved person may, 
ap^y for permission to sue ; and if there appears 
to be a prtmd facie claim set up, leave will bo 
granted* to prosecute an actidh and, ffter the 
technical prcliminarfes have been satisfied, the case 
will proceed like any other action at law. 

Wifh the exception of foreign ambassadors and 
the members of thdr suites, the English courts 
have, in general, jurisdiction — and, therefore, an 
action at law can be maintained — over all persons 
resident in this country, in respect of all trans- 
actions therein. If an alien settles in England, and 
has a fixed deternunation of making his permanent 
home here, he is said to possess an English domicil 
{q.v.), and it ls immateiial whether he intends to 
become a natuiaUsed citizen or not. Aliens who are 


debtor,, and will obtain ^ •discllhrge for so doing. 

If the debtor is entitled to any stocks, shares, etc., 
a charging J^rder *((7 1' ) will sometimes be granted, 
which will have the effect of ifrevcnting lum from 
dealing with the same without due notice to the 
creditor. In order to arrive at a true state of a 
debtor's finanaal position, the debtor may be 
required to submit to an examination as to his 
means. Wlieri all these efforts to enforce payment 
have failed, a judgment ircditor sometimes selves 
a bankruptcy notice upon the judgment debtor, 
and unless llus is satisfied by payment or otherwise, 
bankruptcy proceedings may ensue. (See Act of 
Bankruptcy.) 

^ Lastly, if a debtor is contumacious, and refuses 
to pay his judgment debts, and if it is jiroved that 
he has had the means of doing so since the date of 
the judgment, he may be brought up before the 
court uj)on a judgment summons, and sentenced 
to a* term of imprisonment for any j)en()d not 
exceeding six weeks 

When action is taken in a couifty court, the pro- 
ceedings arc commenced by what is called a plaint, 
or, ukccitain cases where the i laim is for a liqui- 
dated amount, by a default summons {qv ) There 
afe special rules as to cases under the Employers 
Liability Act and the Workmen's Coinj>ens,ition 
Act, wnich must be commenced in a county couit. 
But generally the stc])s in a county (ouit action. 
Acept t%it thcre^re no formal pleadings as in the 
High Court, are similar to those in a High Court 
action, and judgments may be enforced in the 
same manner as deta^cd above 

An appeal may be brought from a decision of 
the High Court to the Couit of Apj)eal, and after- 
wards from the Court of Ajq)eal to the House of 
Lords. From a county court an appeal lies to a 
Divisional Court of the King's Bcmh Division, a 
tribunal composed of two or three ju<lges There 
is no appeal without the leave of tiie county court 
judge, in caScs where the subiect-matter m dispute 
is of less value than and in all cases the apjjeal 
must be from the decision of the judge upon a 
point of law and not of fact. It h.as been jHOjfbsed 
to extend this right of appeal by various bills 
which have as yet failed to pass through Parha- « 
ment.* (See County Coifttrs ) No appeal from 
a county court can go beyond thg Divisional Court 
without special leave ; but import^int ca.scs have 
gone ngt only tQ the Court of Appeal, but also 
to the *House of Lords. Appeals under the 
• • • . 


not domiciled are subject in all respects to the raw 
of England so long as they arc resident here ; and 
it is the general opimoii, although the point ia not 
quite free from doubt, that their capacity to enter 
into the ordinary mercantile contracts is governed 
by the law of this country when the contracts are 
made in England. In other matters the capacity to 
contract is determined by the law of the domicil. 
For example, a domiciled Frenchman cannot con- 
tract a valid mai'nage m England unless he has the 
capac ity to do so by the law of Franco. The above 
remaiks rider to conditions exist ing in time of 
peace In time of war, .special legislation may 
make all the clifferen< e m the woild. (See AUBN.) 

When, however, a contract is made between two 
persons with resjiect to a transaction to be carried 
out in another country, two other questions arise— 

(1) In wliK h country is an action to be brought 
for bleach of the contract ? 

( 2 ) Wh.it are the rights and liabilities which 
aiise under (ho contract ? 

In the first |)lacc, it must be noticed that the 
English courts willfefuse to entertain any jurisdic- 
tion as to any < ontract concerning land abroad. 
This IS on the giound that it wonlci be imixjssiblo 
to give effect to a judgment which might not be 
in haiinony with the idt*a.s and the law of the 
country in which the Hud was situated. Thus, if a 
dispute .arisccs as to iminovalile piopcity, that is 
land, in Fiance, the oaitie.s must icsort to the 
Freiicli com is feu a settlement of their difference^ 
even though the parties to the suit are resident in * 
England The same rule ajiphes if the land is *111 
Scotland or Canada, for since the systems of law 
of these countries are diffc'ient from the law (Jf 
England, their law is C(jn.sidered as much foreign 
law as the l.'vv of France. 

A contract relating to movable property valid 
in all of the world, if it is valid by the law of* 
the country wdiere it is made ; and for this purpose 
a contract 13 suppo.sed to be made at the place 
where an acceptance of an offer is signified. Cljere- 
forc, if a contract is made abroad between two 
aliens {qv), or between ^n Englishman and an 
alien, who afterwards take up their residence in 
this country, an action may be brought upc^it in 
an English court. But if the plaintiff (ffly is 
resident in England, the ^^o.ssibility of bringing 
actioif in an Enghsh court will depend upon whether 
service of the wri* can be effectecl •upon the 
efefen^ant. The cases ip which this can done 
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arc fu% set out in Order XI of the Rules of the 
Supremo Cfcurt, and are of too technical a character 
to be disdissed in detail m t|je present work. 
If the English courts refuse to entertain jifVisdic- 
tion, the plaintiff must have recourse for any 
remedy to the courts of the country in which the 
defendant resides. (See Conflict of Laws.) • 

In the case of a tort committed abroad, the 
English (jburts will«only assume jurisdiction,* if both 
the parties are in this country, when it is shown 
that the act complained of is illegal in this country 
and wrongful by the law of the country in Vhich 
it was committ^. 

When an action is brought in a foreign country 
and judgment is obtained against a defendant who 
is resident in England, and has no propcrt>* in the 
country where the judgment is pronounced, an 
actioa may be brought upon the judgment in thi.s 
country, and unless any irregularity or fraud is 
proved, it will be enforced here. But as the foreign 
judgment, unlike an English judgment, is only in 
thW nature of a simple contract, action must be 
taken upon it witlun six years. An Enghsh plaintiff 
who obtains a judgment in any English court 
against a person, alien or other, resident abroad, 
can obtain similar satisfaction in the rnajonty of 
civilised states by taking appropriate remedies. 

ACTION ABROAD.^(See Action, Conflict op 
Laws.) 

ACTION IN PERSONAM.— (See International 
LAWd 

ACTION IN REM. — (See International Law.) 

ACTIVE BONDS. — By active bond is meant a 
bond which bears a fixed rate of interest. Practically 
ninety-nine bonds out of every hundred do in eficct 
bear a fixed rate of interest, and the term " active 
bond " 18 used in contradistinction to deferred bond, 
which is an obligation ot a government, municipality, 
or company (usually the last named), the rate of 
interest on which gradually increases up to a certain 
specified rate, when it is exchanged for an active 
bond at the fixed regular rate. 'I he term “ active " 
before the words " bond ” or “ shares " is some- 
times used to denote that dealings in that security 
are frequent. 

ACTIVE CIRCULATION. — The notes whicli arc 
in circulation, t.e., notes which have been issued 
from a bank of issue and are m the hands of the 
])ubhc, as distinguished fro^ those wludi, though 
printed and comjiletc, arc in the possession of tlie 
iftuing bank. 

ACTIVE PARTNER.- -I'he member of a partner- 
^ ^ip who takes a leal part in the working of a 
bupiness concern. He is, in this respect, o[)poscd m 
* character to a dormant or sleeping jiartner, or to a 
limited partner. (See Partnfrship) 

ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. — Statutes or Acts of 
Parliament are laws made by the Sovereign, witli 
the acVvico and consent of the Louis sjuntual and 
^mporal, and the Commons, in I’arliament 
assembled (Blackstone’s Commenlartcs). Acts of 
Parliament are either (1) jiubhc, (2) local or 
speciak or (3) jinvate or personal. Public Acts 
are *those which affect the whole realm or 
ilhportant parts of it. Acts, which are very 

numerous, and have been, since 1798, printed 
in se;^rate volumes from those which contain 
the pOTilic Acts, concern paiticular localities, as 
^|ilway or gas and wateu Acts. ^Private Acts con- 
cern individuals and families only, as Acts natural- 
ising a penty, dissolving a Carriage, or scHling 
particular estates, and tf^ey may be eithfr (a) 
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printed or {b) not printed. The Royal .^psent io 
a Bill is given bv the Sovereign in person or oy 
comnfission. If tqe Royal As^t is nven by com- 
^ mission, it can only be given to such Bills as are 
* included in a schedule annexed to the commission. 
Formal promulgation is not necessary to make atf 
Act binfling. It begins to operate from the time 
•when tt receives the Royal Assent, unless some 
other time is fixed for the purpose by the Act itself. ^ 
Where an Act is expressed to come into operation 
on a particular day, it comes into operation iramj- 
diately on V^e exfuration of the previous day. The 
ancient Acts of the Scotch Pvhament were pro- 
claimed in all the county towns, burghs, and even 
in the baron courts. Idiis mode of promulgation 
was, however, gradually dr^p'J^ed as the use 
printing became common ; and in 1^1 an Act 
passed declaring publication at the Market C*oss 
of Edinburgh to be sufficient,* England, in an ^ct 
of Parliament, includes Wales add Berwick-on- 
Tweed. About 20,000 Acts of Parliament (not 
including local ancPpersdnIl Acts) have beeik passed 
since I^arliaincnt began, the earliest being the 
Statute of Merton (20 Hen. IH, clis. l-ll) passed in 
1235, and of these •about 2,500 still stand wholly 
or partly unrepealed. 

In the construction of Acts of Parliament, the 
first and most elementary rule to be applied is 
that the words and phrases are used in their 
technical meaning if they have acquired one, and 
in their popular meaning if they have not, and that 
the phrases and sentences are to be construed 
according to the rules of grammar. Formerly, the 
Bill was, at one of its stages, engrossed without 
punctuation, on parchment, but as neither the 
marginal notes nor the punctuation appeared on 
the roll, they formed no part of the Act. This 
practice was discontinued in 1849, since which time 
the record of the statutes is a copy printed on 
vellum by the Kmg^s printer. Both marginal notes 
and punctuation now appear on the rolls of Phrlia-. 
ment, nevertheless they are not takeq as parts of 
the statute. The* introductory statement, if any, 
as to the purpose of the Act may be read as part 
of the statute. The indorsement by the Clerk of 
the Parliaments of the date of the passing of the 
Act is part of it since 1793. * 

ACTUARY.— The name given t6 a persqn who , 
13 specially skilled m calcinations, paitaularly m 
ajipKing the doctrine of mathematical probabilities 
to such matters as are connected with life iftsuranc^, 
annuities, reversionary interests, and other analogous 
matters For the purpose of ^laking returns which 
are requiied by law, Ihcic is an increasing number 
of persons who are employed in this difficult and 
important work, and it is impossible to give even 
a summary of the various fields into which their 
©[^'rations extend. The Institute of Actuaries has 
its ottices at Staple Inn Hall, W.C , and the Faculty 
of Actuaries m Scotland is located at 14 Queen 
Street, Edinbui jlfh. 

ADDlNli MACHINE.— It has been said that a 
man ought not to be employed upon a task which*a 
machine tan perform, and it has now been proved, 
without doubt, that adding and calculating gener- 
ally arc to be rotkoned amongst these tasks. One 
ioI "the larger motives actuating the British mmd in 
things mechannal is td make inanimate oojects 
periorm animate lunctions. In addition, the stress 
of modern business demands that the quickest 
methods shall be used both in manufacturif g, dis- 
tributing, and clerical work, rtnd again the proof of 
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qtick adding and calculating is on the side of the 
machine. Listing, adding, and checking account 
for a vast amounts of time aftd a considerable 
expenditure in salaries in the modern office. and< 
^the fact that economy of time can be attained by 
adding machines fs clearly evidenced ])y the fact 
that an enormous number of these ^lachines 
are in use to-day. The adding machine, without the* 
t sense of reason, without the power of memory, is 
as accurate, precise, and comprehensive as the 
human brain dared ever to be. « 

It is, of course, impossible to gi^e here an 
adequate idea of \he vast range of work these 
machines ^covor, but they are used for every class 
of figure work mto^which additions or calculations 
of any kind enter. Ir» banks, stores, and all business 
houses where m considerable amount of listing ami 
adaing of figures is necessary, an adding machine 
isms necessarj^to tfle efTiLient performance of the 
work as a typewriter or a letter file. The time 
saved by its use is a ver^ jeal economy, the extent 
of whi^h may be judged wlu'n one ( onsiders that 
an expert operator o? an adding mat hino can add 
and list 5(K) cheques of differei*t amounts m a little 
over SIX minutes. 

Every kind of business can use an adding machine, 
and over 400 different lines of business are at pre- 
sent using a well-known make — the Burroughs — 
so that it will be seen that there must be a very 
wide range of work that they are capable of handling. 
There arc over 350,000 Burroughs machines in u.se 
to-day. This mind without animate hfi — yet full 
of it — was the sole invention of William Sewaid 
Burroughs, a ledger clerk It is said that he did not 
make the machine merely to sell ; he simply 
' wanted to sec if it was possibh' to make a giant 
mathematician without the five senses. 

As manufactured some ten or twelve years ago, 
the Burroughs machine was usually a flevno for 
printing figures in columns ujioii a comparatively 
•narrow roll of paper, and automatically adding 
such figures as anfl when required. Nowadays, 
however, it has been so far improved that it is for 
all practical purposes a typewriter as well as a 
mccnanical calculator — a typewriter readily t apablo 
^f preparing the most (Oinplicated tabul.ii state- 
ments wrtli eas^ and absolute accuracy, and at tlu' 

• same t«me ])Ossessmg infinitely more dui ability than 
any ordinary typcwiiltT upon the maiket. 

• One the many uses of such a maihine is the 
taking out and T^otalling of ledger balam es The 
folio number and amount of each balance is 
printed at one opcraiion. When an ari ount occurs 
which exactly balances, the handle of the machine 
is pulled once and a blank .sjiace is left opposite 
the folio number. Credit balances aie printed by 
moving over the cairiage (as would be <l(uie on a 
typewriter) to the credit column. I’he eliminating 
key is then dcpre.ssed and the figures, though 
printed, are not added. These cicdits ate totalled 
on the machine after all the delftt balaiu es have 


for the purpose of checking ledger posting If the 
postings are made into the ordinary book ledger, 
the location of e^h fiosting Is shown by inserting a 
marker which projects above the top of the page. 
At the completion of the posting, the items posted 
— #s indicated by the marker — are put through tht^ 
adding machine and totalled, and this total, of 
course,# should agree with the^total of^he book 
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from which the postings were made. If this system 
of checking is used m conjunction with a card 
ledgei , no markers are ne( essary — the cards to 
which ]K)slings have been made being kept out of 
the drawer until the postings have been cnecked — 
or they may be dislinguishcd by replacing them on 
their narrow side fn the drawer, or by the affixing 
of small signals. Amongst the many uses for which 
the Burroughs Adding Machine is advertised, may 
be mentioned the following — 

To add and list bapk paving-iii slips, travellers' 
and assistants' sales, monthly statements ; ledger 
listings, cash i ecci ved, daily cash balance, petty cash, 
trial balances, daily bj’ince of sales ledger, profits ?)n * 
sales, purchasc.s by departments, stocktaldng, p ay 
sheets, remittance letters, amount of invoice afla*“ 
di^' omit, comparative statements, paid cheques^ ^ 
To audit and ( hec k totals of sales book, cash 
bc)ok, invoices of purchases, invoices of sates, 
exjienso at < ounts, stoc k-kceplng, pass book, etc. 
(S<-c Calculating Machines.) 

ADDRESSES, FORMS OP.—The followg are 
the usual forms of address in the cases of tlft 
per'^ons hereinafter mentioned — 


been listed and added. King or Queen. To His {or Her) Most Gracious 

Monthly statements of account may be made out Majesty, King {or Queen), Sire {or Ma^am), 

in much the same way on an abiding m;jrhine May it please Your xMajesty. Conclusion — IhaveBie 

specially made for that purpose This machine is honour to remain, Your Majesty's most humble Jor 

arranged for the printing of the date and the item obedient) Servant. Verbal address — Your Majesty, 

of the statement at the#samc time. When cadf Members of the Royal Family. To His ^ Her) 

statement is made out it is placed in the ledger Royal Highness, prince (or Princess), Your Royal 

at the folio from which the figui^s were taken, and Higljness. Conclusion — dhave the honour to ren^n, 

the address afterwards added citlTcr by tlie type- Yoiy Royal Highnqps's most humble {or obedient) 

write^flu* by th(f adcy-essing rrmdunc #Servant.# Verbal address — Your Royal Highness. 

The adding machine may be used vjpth advantage Dike. To His Gracei»the Duke of Lord 

2F 
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Duke. ^ C^mciuston — 1 » Dcg to subscribe myself» 
Your Grace’s most obedient Servant. Verbal 
address — My Lord, or Your •Grtce. N.Br-The 
eldest son of a duke takes his father’s second title. 

The younger sons are known as Lord , the 

►Christian name and the surname being added.^ 

Duchess. To Her Grace the Duchess of , My 

Lady (at Madamh Conclusion — Same a| for a 
Duke. Verbal address — My Lady, or Your Grace. 
N.B. — A duke's daughter is addressed as My Lady 

, and even though married to a commonsr she 

retains her title. 

Marquis. To the Most Honourable the Marquis 

of , My Lord Marquis. Conclusion — I have the 

honour to be, Your Lordship’s most obediqpt Ser- 
vant. Verbal address — My Lord. N.B. The eldest 
son of a marquis takes the second title of his father, 
and is addressed as if he were an earl or a viscount. 

Marchioness. To the Most Honourable the 

Marchioness of , My Lady. Conclusion — I have 

honour to be, Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
Servant. Verbal address — My Lady. 

Earl, To the Right Honourable tne Earl of , 

My Lord. (If the title is a family name, the word 
" of ” is omitted.) Conclusion — I have the honour 
to remain, My Lord, Your most obedient Servant. 
Verbal address — My Lord. 

Countess. To the Right Honourable the Countess 

of , My Lady. Conclusion — Same as for an 

carl, altered for lady. Verbal address — My Lady. 
N.B. The eldest sons of earls have the title of Lord, 
and their wives that of Lady. The younger sons 
are styled Honourable, and this title is also applied 
to their wives. 

Viscount or Baron. To the Right Hon. Lord 

Viscount, or the Lord , My Lord. Conclusion — 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant. Verbal address 
— My Lord. The wives of viscounts arc addressed 
as My Lady. Sons and daughters are styled 
Honourable, and if the latter are married to com- 
moners, they are addressed as The Hon. Mrs. , 

or if to Baronets or Knights, The Hon. Lady . 

Baronet or Knight. To Sir (and first Chris- 
tian name), Bt., (or Knt.). Sir (and first Christian 
name). Conclusion — Your obedient Servant. (The 
wives of Baronets and Knights take the title Lady, 
and are addressed as My Lady, with the conclusion. 
Your Ladyship’s obedient Sieivant.) 

Lord Chanoclior. My Loid. Conclusion — I have 
ti)e honour to be, with great respect. Your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient Servant. Superscribe — The 
-Kight Honourable The Loid Chancellor, etc., etc., 
etc. 

^ords of Appeal in Ordinary. Begin and end as 

to Lord Chancellor. Superscribe— l\\t Right 

ftonourable Lord . 

Lord Chief Justice of England. Begin and end as 
to Lord Chancellor Superscribe — The Right 

Honoiltable the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Master of the Rolls. Mv Lord {or Sir). Conclusion 
— I have the honour to be, My Loid {or Sir), Your 
(Lordship's) most obedient Servant. Superscribe — 
To Ihl Right Honourable Lord {or Sir 

— ), Master of the Rolls ; or His Honour The 
Master of the Rolls, * 

Lorjg Justices of Appeal. Sir (onlv addressed as 
My L^d when on the Bench). Conclusion —1 have 
ihe honour to be. Sir, your most obedient and 
nomble Servant. Superscribe — The Riglit Ili^nour- 
able The L^ord Justice — - — ; or' The Right Hevaour- 
able Sir , Lonl Justice of Appeal. • 

Judges. Sir ^nly My Ilford or Your Lo^flship, 
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when on the Bench). Conclusion — I have tfie 
honoiv to be, Sir, Your most obedient and humble 
Servant. Supersefibe — Hon. •• — , on if a Knight, 

• Hon. Sir . 

Lord of Session. — My Lord. Conclusion — I hav^ 
the honour be my Lord, Your Jtordship’s obedient 
^nd l^umble Servant. Superscribe — Honourj^le 

Privy Councillor. To the Right Honourable , • 

Sir. Conclusion — Your obedient Servant. Verbal 
address — Sir. • • 

Lord Ma^r* To the Right Honourable the Lord 

Mayor of . My Lord Mayof, His wife is styled 

Lady Mayoress, and is personally addressed as 
Your Ladyship. The Chief Magistrates of London, 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bi^tol, Cardiff, Hull, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manche^er, Newxastle^ 
on-Tyiie, Norwich, Nottingham, Sheffield, Y^rk, 
Belfast, Dublin, and Cork are^alona entitled tc/be 
addressed as Lord Mayor. The Lord Mayors of 
London and York^re t^iG^only two entitled to the 
prefix Right Honourable. * 

Mayor. The Worshipful the Mayor o4 . Sir. 

Lord Provost andJ*rovogt. In Scotland the Pro- 
vost takes the place of the English Mayor, and is 
addressed in the same manner with the verbal 
difference Lord Provosts are those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Perth The Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh is entitled to the prefix 
Right Honourable. 

Councillors are generally addressed as Mr. 
Councillor So-and-so. 

Ambassador. To His Excellency the Right 

Honourable •, or His Excellency the Ambassador 

for , My Lord. 

Archbishop. To the Most Rev. the Lord Arch- 
bishop of — - — . Mv Lord Archbishop, or Your Grace. 
Conclusion — I remain, Jily Lord Archbishop, Your 
obedient Servant. Verbal address — Your Grace. 
The Archbishop of* Armagh is addressed a% His 
Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland. * 

Bishop. The Ri|]ht Rev. the Lord Bishop of . 

My Lord. 

Dean. The Very Reverend the Dean of . 

Sir. • 

Archdeacon. The Von. Archdeacon of . Sir. 

Clergy. The Revd (with Chnstia^i and surname). 
Sir • • 

(’ordinal. His Eminem e Eairhnal , or if also 

an Archbishop, His Imminence the g,Cardin»l 

Archbisliop of * 

Members of Parliament arc addressed m the 

ordin.iry way, but have M Pa added to surname. 

Military and Naval Officers. The profes.sionaJ 
rank should be prefixed to the name. 

In addressing persons entitled to use any special 
initials after their names, it is customary to add 
these, or, if numerous, the principal of them. 

(In less there is known to be a special desire to 
exhibit University degrees, the titles B A., M.A.. 
etc . should never be used except in official 
do('iiments 

ADDRESSING MACHINE.— One of the most 
usefvl time-savers m an office, club, or institution 
whuh has a large list of regular customers or 
members is an addressing machine By its use 
*‘a junior clerk may addnrss at a very modest esti- 
mate 1 .000 envelopes or wrappers an hour without 
the liabilitv of malting mistakes. Stockbrokers who 
have a list ot regular clients, newspapers with 
regular daily or v^ckly suljscri&ers, staes 'with 
large mailing hst^ and in.stitutions whiqh appeal 
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or^write^to the same persons fre<juciitly, find the 
machine almost indispensable. 

There are two typ^s of addre^ing machiifbs in 
use : one witn which embossed plates are used, ^ 
and the other which prints the addresses through 
ftcncils. ^ 

Plate Machine. The principle of this hiathme is 
to have a plate punched for each name and avtdrcss • 

, required, these plates being run into the machine 
and envelopes addressed as occasion requires. 
TJe plates are kept in trays, and tan be arranged 
on the principle of the card iritfcx. When it is 
required to print addresses, the necessary address 
plates aire placed into a tray fixed on the table of 
the machifte. From this the addressing mathine 


subjected to pressure in prating. The " Wallet " 
shape is ejcpressly constructed to avhid seams 
below theprintinif surface. 

ADAPTION.— This word has two meanings In 
law: (1) Where a specific legacy has ceas<^ to 
exist at the time of the testator’s death ; (2) Where 
a i^rcnt gives a child a legacy, and afterwards a 
portion {q.v ), the legacy may be revoked or satisfied 
by the Portion. • • 

(J) Whore a testator gives a legacy which 
consists of specific property, which can be shown 
to have belonged to the testator at the date oi his 
will, and he afterwards sells or alters the descrip- 
tion of tile property, the legatee will not get his 
specific legacy, and what is known as ademption 
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automatically takes tlic plates, pnnls tlic address 
of each on to an envelope; or wiapj)ci fe<l info the 
machine, and puts each plate back m older into 
another tray placed underneath to leccive it. 
At the printing point the jilate is Msiblc to the 
operator, so tliat, if neccssiiry, any plate lu the 
series may be selected for pnnting and others 
omitted, an essential feature whcii^only a sele< tion 
of the names have to be addressed. 

Stencil Machine, Tlus machine prints the 
addres.ses through stencils, whu h consist of n^j^anila 
fibre sheets in frames. The pioiedure m printing 
is much the same as wnth a plate mat lime 

Better results arc ot^amed with addressing* 
machines when addressing envelopes, if the latter 
are of what is called the “ walli-t " sliape. With 
an ordinary envelope, tlie preseiBrc of so many 
seams^lacross thft iiiiddlc precludes the making of 
an eve^ impression* when ai^ cnvelojie is 


will lake place, i e., the destruction of the thiig 
destroys the legacy. 7 he thing given must at the 
time of the testator's death remain in specie aa 
described in the will, if tho legacy is of a gold 
chain, or a piece of cloth, it will be adeemed or 
revoked if the testaloi sells the chain m Ivs life- 
time, or converts it into a cup, or if he part# 
with tlie cloth, or makes it into a suit of clothes. 
Ademption is, m short, a partial or complete 
revocation of a .specific thing given by wiW by a 
subsequent event in the testator's lifetime Other 
than a revocation by a testamentary instrumcift. 
The principle of ademption m this sense of tho 
word applies to spec ific legacies only ; and^ot to 
a demonstrative legacy, x e., a legacy giveirout of 
a particular fund, in whiph case, on the failure A 
the ^und, the legateg will be entitled to satisfaction 
put of thg general estate (See Legacy*) 

If % testator makes a gift to one person^ in the 
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earlier portion of his will, and then makes a sub- 
sequent gi!t to another person of the same thing 
in his will, or in a codicil te his will, the, incon- 
sistency acts as an ademption or revocation of the 
prior legacy. 

^ With reference to specific legacies of debts. If A 
owes, say, ^^100 to a testator, and the testator 
bequeaths that debt to B, and A subsequently pays 
off the iebt to tile testator during the testator's 
lifetime, the legacy will be adeemed, for the subject 
of the legacy is destroyed and there is nothing 
remaining to which the words of the will can apply ; 
and this rule applies equally whether the payment 
of the debt is voluntary or compulsory. 

The doctrine of ademption applies equally to an 
appointment by will as it does to a bequest « if 
the testator exercising a general or special power’ of 
appointment, appoints by will, e.g., a horse to A. and 
cither the horse or A is dead at the time of the 
testator's death, the gift will be adeemed, or will 
lame, as the case may be. 

^^ere stock is specifically bequeathed, and does 
not exist at the testator’s death, the legacy, as a 
rule, will be adeemed ; though if the stock was 
sold and afterwards re-bought by the testator, the 
matter is not quite so clear. 

Where a testator has entered into a contract for 
the sale of a specific legacy which is enforceable 
against him at the date of his death, the legacy 
will be adeemed ; but not so, if after the testator s 
death the contract is rescinded owing to a defect 
in the testator's title, enabling the buyer to rescind 
the contract. 

The specific legacy of a share in a partnership 
will, however, not be adeemed merely by a change 
in the articles of partnership. Ademption may be 
also caused by removal of goods, e.g., a bequest of 
“ all my books at my chambers in the Temple " 
was adeemed where the testator had removed the 
books into the country ; but this rule will not 
apply where goods have been removed merely to 
escape fire, or by fraud, or without the testator's 
knowledge or authority, or where it is plain that 
the locality was not of the essAce of the bequest, 
e.g., bequest of goods in a ship A very common 
exception to the general rule is where the deceased 
had two houses, e.g., a summer and a winter house, 
which he occupied altcrnat(^y, and owned one set 
of furniture only ; in such circumstances a bequest 
would pass the furniture in whichever house it 
Happened to be at the time of death. 

Legacies of terms for years are also liable to 
"Suemption, eg., if a testator bequeaths a lease of 
wfech he IS possessed at the time of making the 
will, and which he surrenders before his death, the 
general rule is tliat in such case there will be an 
ademption, at any rate if he has the legal estate 
in the lease ; but here, too, the legacy must be 
specific and there would be no ademption if the 
testator bequeathed, e.g., " all and singular, my 
leasehold estate, goods, chattels, and personal 
estate whatsoever.” 

It^nwst, however, be observed that m no case 
where a change leaves a thing substantially the 
^me as it was does tke rule aj)ply , and the 
question will depend on the facts in each case . 
e g., if* shares are converted into stock, there will 
^ no ademption, but there will^be if debentures 
ajp converted into debetXure stock. Furtl^r, if 
tne testator has so expressed, him.self as to ^pake 
it clear he Intends the legatee to have t^e benefit 
whatever the condition or*state of investmAit of 


the gift at the time of death, there will be mo 
ademption ; but the gift will take effect if it is 
possible to trace 4;he propertf. Thc^ ademption of 
► a specific legacy is the natural consequence of the 
law that a will speaks from the death, for a 
testator cannot give what he h«3 not. * 

It his often been said that the doctrine of 
•adeipfition has. more frequently than not, fftis- 
trated the intention of the testator. The court* 
will, however, if it can, give effect to the testator's 
intention ; and ^n a recent case it was held th#it 
am executrix cannot validly appropriate to herself, 
in satisfaction of a pecuniary legacy bequeathed to 
her, securities which had no ascertained value, the 
result being that a legacy of ^j,000 bcqtieath^ ,to 
the testatrix and bequeatheoi by her to a legatee 
was not adccmied, by reason of the firstatrix having 
purported to appropriate to herself the securfties 
in satisfaction of the legacy. * t> 

(2) As regards tlie ademption of legacies given as 
portions, the rule ^aid down is that where a parent 
gives a legacy to a chil?l by will, it must bb taken 
to be a portion, even thougfi not so ^escribed m 
the will, because tl^ law regards it as^ provision 
made by a parent 'for his child ; and if, after 
making the will, the parent advances a portion for 
that child, eg., on marriage, the legacy will be 
completely adeemed, except where the advance- 
ment IS less than the legacy, in which case the 
legacy will be adeemed pro tanto. The rule is clue 
to the presumption against double portions, t.e., 
the law wall not impute to a parent the intention 
of providing for a child twice over. The doctrine, 
however, does not apply to a devise of real pro- 
perty. Where the circumstance or admissible 
evidence shows that the advancement was not 
intended to be in substitution of the legacy, the 
rule will not apply. It will apply where the residue 
IS given to children, and one cliild afterwards 
receives a portion , Wlicre there is a varjanco 
between the legacy and the subsequent gift, this 
will not necessaiily prevent adempticai, the ques- 
tion being m earn case whether they are portions 
or not, e.g., A bcipicaths to his daughter ;^1,000, 
and subsequently settles /^l.OOO on her anA her 
children at her marriage ; or A settles, by will, 
legacy on his daughter, and afterwards gives her 
the same sum ; in both t uses there will be «.demp- 
tion. Also where a legacy kas been once adeemed, 
it will not be revived by a republication o^ the wi^l 
by a cuduil. It will have been Absorved that the 
rule applies only where the testator is a parent or 
xn loco parentis to tlic legate^ ; where he is neither 
the one nor the other, the legacy will be considered 
simply as a bounty, and will not be adeemed by a 
subsequent gift, unless the legacy was given for a 
particular purpose, and the subsequent gift is made 
for the same purpose. A person tn loco parentis is 
one who intends to put lumself in the position of 
the rightful father of the child as regards the duty 
of making piovAaon for the child, and evidence is 
admissible to show that a person has assumed that 
position. The rule de minimis non curat lex [i.e., 
the l^w takes no notuc of trifles), of course, applies 
to subsequent gilts, and small occasional presents 
are not considered as portions. (See Advancements 
•to Children, Legacy.). • 

ADEN. — This is the name of a small territory as 
well as of a port« situated on the south coast of 
Arabia, on the Gulf of Aden, and about 100 miles 
east of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandftb. Theiifarbour 
IS excellent, ^d A(^?h itself is*strongly forced and 
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gai^sone4. Being situated nearly half-way between 
Suez and Bombay, it is an important cpfiling 
station, and » place*of great stfategioal interest 
since it came into the hands of the British in 1839, 
Md more so since the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869. • 

A^en is politically a portion of British and 

the emporium of the whole trade of southern 
<\rabia. It is also the centre of a British Protectorate 
over the neighbouring Arab tribes. Politically 
dependent upon it are the Somali Coast Protec- 
torate (on the opposite continent of Africa), the 
Kuria Muria Islands Valuable for their guano), and 
the island <^i Socotra. 

Although the chnaatc is intensely hot, it is not 
unhealthy, and the slight rainfall has been provided 
against by the construction of excellent reservoirs, 
which give an abundant supply of fresh water. 

The populatio\|, wdnt-h is very mixed in chaiactcr, 
amounts to about 45,000. Dates and lolfee are the 
chief exports, though ther^* ^ als<j some trade done 
in gums, spices, and ivory. 

Mails are dispatched 'from Great Britain to Aden 
every Friday night. The lime of transit is. normally, 
about ten days. 

ADHESIVE STAMPS.— By the Stamp Act, 1891, 
it is provided (Section 7) : " Anv stamp duties of 
an amount not exceeding two shillings .uid sixpence 
upon instruments which aie permitted by law to be 
denoted by adhesive stainpb not ap[)iopiiatcd by 
any word or words on the face <d them to any 
particular desmption of instrument, and any post- 
age duties of the like amount, may ho denoted by 
the same adhesive stamps." By Section 9 it is 
provided — 

* " (1) If any pcr.sori (a) fraudulently removes 
or causes to be removed from any instrument 
any adhesive stamp, or affixes to any other 
instrument or uses for any postal purpose ,inv 
adlvsive stamp which has bec« .so removed, with 

• intent that the stamp may be used again ; or 
(b) sells or olTers for sale, or altgns, any adhc.sive 
stamp wliK li has been so removed, or alters any 
instrument, having thereon any adhesive stamp 
which has to his knowledge been so icmoved as 
ftfoicsaid, he shall, in addition to any other fine 
or i^onalty to , which lie may be liable, incur a 

• fine of fifty jiouncls," 

The stamp duty ma/ be denoted by adhesive 
stamps in^the iollowing uiSfs — 

Agreement, whcl-e the duty is sixpence only. 

Bill of Kx( harigo. Inland (payable on demand, 
at sight, on ]jroscutai4on, or not exceeding three 
days after date or sight). 

Bill of Exchange, Foreign (on demand or at 
sight, or not exceeding three days after date or 
sight, a postage stamp; others require " ajipro- 
priated " adhesive stamps {qv.)). On tlieques 
drawn abroad, the ordinary imjnessed stamp is 
sufficient. , 

Bill of Lading. 

Certified copy from register of births, marnages, 
deaths, etc. 

Charter Party. 

Cheque. 

Contract Note (appropriated stamp). 

Dock Warrant. • 

Lease of any dwelling-house, or part thereof, for 
a term not exceeding a year, •at a rent not 
exceed!^ ;^I0 per annum. * 

Lease*^ any fuVmsljed dwelling-house or apart- 
ments for^a term less than a yey. , 
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Letter of Renunciation. 

Notarial Acts. 

Memorandum of^dcflosit of marketable securities. 

• National Insurance cards. 

Policy of Insurance where the duty is one penny 
oth^ tlian sea or life insurance. 

^ l^oof of Debt in Bankruptcy (appropriated 
stamp). , ^ 

Protest of Bill of Exchange or I^omissory Note. 

Proxy, where the duty is one penny. 

Recoipts. 

Voting paper, where the duty is one penny. 

W.orrarit for goods. 

(See Appropriated Stamps, Cancellation of 
Stamps., Stamp Duties ) 

ADJOINING OWNER. — The expression " owner " 
means the person, for the time being, receiving the 
rack-rent * of the premises, whether on his own 
account, or as agent or trustee for another (London 
Building AcLs (Amendment) Act, 1905). The expres- 
sion " adjoining owner " means the owner of la%d 
or buildings adjoining those of the building owner ; 
and "adjoining oicupier" means the occupier of 
land, buildings, stones, or rooms, adjoining those 
of the building owner (Loudon Building Act, 1894). 

An adjoining owner has a common law right to 
the supjiort of his own land, that is to say, that if 
his neighbour should do anything on his (the neigh- 
bour’s) land, whereby the land of the adjoining 
owner .should slide away or fall in, owing to the 
excavations made by the neighboui, the adjoining 
owm'r ( an have legal redres.s. The common law 
light ol the adjoining owner, in relation to buildings 
ujion his own land, is of not .so extensive a character. 

'J he adjoining owner can only obtain support for 
his buildings, if they rest against tho.se of ms neigh- 
bour, by an expre.ss grant made in writing, or by a 
grant imjilied by the acquiesceiuc of the other 
jiarly, or by jircstrijition. The right of the adjoin- 
ing owner whuh aiiscs by prescription is created 
by long, unintorrujitcd user of the support afforded 
by the building of the neighbour. Tnis long user 
implies that there, was an original agreement 
between the partn^s created by words, by conduct, 
or by deed or wilting, but in the latter case such 
deed or writing h.is been lost. The production of 
the deed docs away with the doctrine of {)re8cription. 

The Prescription Act cf 1832 declares that time 
immemorial,” as ajiplied to the lights here being 
(onsidercd, d.iles fiom the reign of King IGchard I* 

3 hc adjoining owner i , not required, however, to 
trace b.ack his lights so far. If he has enjoyed ther..r- 
suiijHirt of his neighbour’s building for twenty yeara 
witliout interruption, that will be sufficient to pro\^ 
his juc.scriptive light for all practical purposes. If 
the jirescriptivc light can be shown to have existed* 
for lorty years, it is then unassailable. Where the 
riglit concerned is the afces.s and use of light, ‘this 
right becomes absolute after an enjoyment bf it, ^ 
without interruption, for twenty years. 

The matters of practical moment which affect, 
adjoining owners are party walls, boundaries, fences, 
nghts-of-way, rights to water, and rights to light. 
(See also Party Walls.) A boundary may be dm 
natural one, such as a rivA*, and serves to divide 
one owner from another or one district from another. 
The river Thames is a natural boundary be^een 
county and countyj and between parish and parish# 

- _ • _ » 

1 Rack-rent is the best rAt which the landlord ca* get for bii 
prftperty,- it ll not the amount he may at first demand, but that 
which he eventually agrees to tike. •« 
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liroagY Kucb of its course. An artificial boundary 
I made by man to indicate the limits of his property : 
This is my boundary watl, A B, 187^4^ Any 
rection which serves to mark off tlie limits of the* 
roperty of adjoining owners is a boundary. 

The rights which adjoining owners have ove%the 
md or buildings of their adjoining neighbour are ^ 
ailed (^ements.^ The adjoining owner wljo enjoys 
he right of looking out of his windows over his 
leighbour’s property, owns what is called the 
lominant tenement, and he upon whose land or 
lOuse the neighbour has the right to gaze owns the 
ervient tenement. Tlus rule apphes to the right of 
upport from the neighbour’s wall, the right to 
[raw water from the neighbour’s well, and ihe right 
0 walk or ride or drive over a way m the 
leighbour's land. 

lVo/«. — The word “ dominant ” implies " lordship,” 

” masterfulness ” (Latin, dotntnus, a master) : 
whilst the opposite word ” servient ” implies 
»” subjection (Latin, servus, a slave). 

ADJOINING TENEMENTS.-The two words com- 
prising this title each need a short explanation. The 
ivord ” adjoining ” is to be construed as. physically 
touching ; such will be the case of two or more 
liouses, each of which is divided by a party wall. 

It does not matter how many houses tnere are in 
St block ; there may be only two, there may be 
twenty. Each separate dwelling is divided by a 
party wall, and it is by that party wall that each 
separate dwelling physically adjoins its neighbour. 

The words ” tenement ” and ” tenements ” have 
two meanings ; the first is that which is applied by 
lawyers ; the other is that in common use amongst 
the people. A tenement, in law, is a holding of any 
real property, whether it be corporeal, that is, 
which can be physically seen, or incorporeal, that 
is, which can only be conceived of by the mind and 
explained by the voice. The word ” tenement ” or 
” tenements ” when used by the people means a 
dwelling-house or a building simply. 

The Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, 
exhibits the extended meaning of the word ” tene- 
ment ” Any house, shop, warehouse, couniing- 
house, coach-house, stable, cellar, vault, building, 
workshop, manufactory, garden, land, or tenement 
whatsoever.” Elsewhere in the same statute the 
words occur : ” And rubki.sh to be carried away 
from the houses and tenements of the inhabitants.” 
v It is clear, therefore, that the teim "adjoining 
tenement ” may be the adjoining dwelling-house, 
..shop, warehouse, or other kind of tenement which 
^ expressly mentioned by statute, or which has 
t^ceived interpretation in the courts of law. An 
illustration of the extended meaning of the term is 
*to be found in the fact that the long tunnels which 
now run under the Metropolis m every direction 
may each and all be legally described as lands, 
tenoitients, or hereditaments — lands, l>rc.iuse the 
hollow of the tunnel is technically land ; tene- 
ments. because it can be held by its present pos- 
sessors (Latin, teneo, I hold) ; hereditaments, 
because it can be inherited by tho.se who come 
iafter the present possessors (Latin, heres, an heir). 

The conveniences excavated and built for public 
use .by the public authorities are also legally ^ 
described as lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
It has become a term of common speech to call 
certain houses tencmfnt houses, to distinguish 
them frojn private self-cont*ned dwclhng-bouscs ; 
so that a large building containing nUiny ^sets * 0 ! 
roomei each se^ being inh«1bited by a privatj family, 


is called a tenement building, if it be inlmbited*by 
the working classes ; if, on the other hand, such a 
building be occujtied by otheiA:lasse9f it is popularly 
called Princes Mansions or some such gented 
appellation. ITie House Tax Act of 1808 describe 
tms type tenement house : Where any house 
shall^e let in different stones, tenements, lodgygs, 
or landings, and shall be inhabited by two or more 
persons or families, etc.” • 

ADJUDICATION OF BANKBUPT.— This may be 
convcnienMy discussed under two heads, viz,, 
Adjudication ; (6) Annulment of Adjudication. 

(a) Adjudication. Where a receiving order is made 
against a debtor, the court must adjudgf him bank- 
rupt (a) if the creditors at the first meeting or any 
adjournment thereof resolvi- that the debtor be 
adjudged bankrupt ; or (/;) if they^pass no re^Xi- 
tion ; or (c) if the creditors <Jo not meet ; or (d) if 
a composition or scheme in pursuafice of the Bflnk- 
ruptcy Act, 1914, is not approved within fourteen 
days after the cogclusipritof the examination of the 
debtor or such further time as the court mSy allow. 
Upon adjudication, the pro*perty of the bankrupt 
becomes divisible amongst his ( reditors and vests 
m a trustee Notice of intention to apply for 
adjudication should, as a general rule, be given 
to the debtor, though such notice is not necessary. 

A debtor may him.sclf apply to be adjudicated 
bankrupt at the time when the receiving order is 
made. 

Notice of every order of adjudication, stating the 
name, address, and description of the bankrupt, the 
date of the adjuduation, and the name of the court 
by which the adjudication is made, is gazetted and 
advertised. 

(b) Annulment ol Adjudication. Where the court ‘ 
is of the opinion that a debtor ought not to have 
been adjudged bankrupt, 01 where his debf s are paid 
in full, the court may annul an adjudication The 
couit may also anniii the adjudication wher» there 
is a composition or scheme after adjudication. (Stfe 
Composition or^Scheme of Arrangement.) The 
” debts ” above referred to arc debts which have 
been rightly admitted to proof Where some of the 
debts have been released, it cannot be said tfiat the 
bankrupt has paul in full The court cannot aniul 
an adjudication made on the (Jebtor’s jietition, 
merely because the debtor ha.s no as<iets, nor* 
because he is possessed ot an inalienable pension, 
nor because, having no a.ssets and bcing^in posses- 
sion of such a pen.sion, he has presented his petition 
for the express purjiose of preventing the applica- 
tion of the Debtors Act, t(f compel him to pay a 
debt out of his pension. Where it appears that a 
debtor makes a jiractice of presenting petitions, the 
court will interfere and declare annulment. If the 
debtor has been guilty of offences against the bank- 
ruptcy laws, annulment is generally refused ; as 
where, for instant c, although the debts had been 
paid in full, tij/; court refused to annul because the 
debtor falsified ms statement of affairs and concealed 
his assets 

The effect of an order of annulment is that, sub- 
ject to any bond fide disposition lawfully made by 
the trustee or the olfitial receiver prior to the 
annulling of the bankruptcy, and subject to any 
condition which the court annulling the bankruptcy 
may by its order impose, the party whose bank- 
ruptcy IS set asuft is remitted to his original jiosition. 
Where an adjudication is annulled, notice is given 
by the Registrar the Bedard *of Tradtf, in order 
that the anculm^’it may be gazetted. N^itice of an 

• A' • 
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apt^catiofi for annulment must be served on the 
Official Receiver. , 

ADJUDICATION OftDER. — (Se5 Adjudication 
OP Bankrupt.) 

^ADJUDICATION STAMPS. — Where a doubt 
exists as to the starilp duty ^vith which a«iy jnstru- 
men^ is chargeable, the opinion of the Boa^i of 
Inland Revenue may be obtained as to the proper 
ftamp. The instrument itself, and also a suthcient 
abstract thereof, must be lodged with the Con- 
trc#ler of Stamps and Stores, Somerset I^use, and 
a separate abstract must be lodged with each deed. 
No document can be deceived for adjudication until 
it has been, executed by all nccecssary parties. A 
secirity for advances without limit cannot be the 
subject of adjudicatioTt. Where it is claimed that 
coMaJeral, auxiliary, additional, or substituted 
security duty only is payable, the principal or 
prinihry security <niist be produced before adjudica- 
tion. In the case of a transfer of mortgage, the 
amount of interest in arr^aj (if gny) at tlie date 
of transfer must be stated. 

The regul|^ions of Ae Stamp Act, 1891, with 
regard to these stamps are as foMows — 

"Section 12. (1) Subject to .such regulations 

as the Commissioners may think fit to make, the 
Commi.ssioners may be required by any person 
to express their ojiinion with reference to any 
executed instrument upon the following quccstions: 

(а) Whether it is chargeable with any duty . 

(б) With what amount of duty it is charge- 
able 

" (2) The Commi.ssioners may require to be 
furnished with an abstrac t of the instrument, and 
also with such c\idencc a'l they may deem ncces- 

* sary, in order to show to their .satisfaction whether 

all the facts and circumstances affecting the 
liability of the instrument to duty, or the amount 
of the duty chargeable thereon, aie fully and 
truly set forth therein. ♦ 

• " (3) If the Commissioners are of opinion that 

the instrument is not chargeabl<% with any duty, 
it may be stamped with a particular stainj) 
denoting that it is not chargeable with any duty 
" l4) If the Commissioners arc of opinion that 
l^ie instrument is chargeable with duty, they sliall 
assess the dut^with which it is in tlu-ir o|)inion 

• chargeable, ancl when the instrument is stainjK'd 
in accoi dance with tHe assessment it may be 
•tamped^ with a particular stamp denoting that 
it IS duly stamped. 

" (5) Every instrument stamped with the 
pairticular stamp dcfioting cither that it is not 
chargeable with any duty, or is duly stamjicd, 
.shall be admi.ssiblc in evulcnce, and availal)Ie for 
all purposes, notwithstanding any ohji^ition 
relating to duty. 

" (6) Provided as follow’s — 

" (a) An instrument ujron which the duty has 
been assc.ssed by the Commis.si<yiers .shall not, 
if it is unstamped or in.sufhcicntly stamjicd, be 
stamped otherwise than in accordance with the 


assessment ; 

“ (b) Nothing in this Se< tioii shall extern’ to 
any instrument chargeable with ad valorem 
duty, and made as a seciiiity for money or 
stdek Without limit ; or shall authorise the 
stamping after the execution thertxif of any 
m.strument which by law carfnot be sfanijicd 
aft^ executjon ; 

"qc?) A stafutojiy declaration made for the 
piirpqpe of this Section sn»ll ntt be used 


• 

against any person making the same in any 
proceeding whatever, except in an inquiry as 
to «the duty Vitft which the instrument to 
which it relates is chargeable ; and every 
person by whom any such declaration is made 
*halJ, on payment of the duty chargeable upon 
the instrument to which it relates, be relieved 
fron^any fine or disability to Inch ho^pay bo 
liable by leascm of the omis.sion to state truly 
in the in.stniment any fact or circumstance 
lecfiiirccl by this Act 1o be stated therein." 

By Section 13 any person who is dissatisfied with 
the assessment ot the Commissioners may, within 
twenty-one days after the date of the assessment, 
and cm jiayincnt of duty in confoimity therewith, 
appeal to fht‘ High Court, if the assessment is 
confirmed, file court may make an order for pay- 
ment to tlie Comniissioners of the co.sts incurr^ 
by tliem in i elation to the appeal. 

Jiy Section 74 (s s. 2) of the Finance (1909-10) 
.Act, 1910, notwithstanding anything in Section kC 
of the Stamp Act, 1891 (quoted above), the Com- 
missioners may be rctjuireu to express their opinion 
under that Section on any conveyance or transfer 
operating as a voluntary cjisposition inter vivos, and 
no such convcjancc or transfer shall be deemed to 
be duly .stamped unless the Coinniis-sioners have 
cxpiessecl their opinion theieon in accordance with 
that Section (vSee Incrkmrnt Vai.uk Duty.) 

ADJIISTKU, AVKKA(iE.--(Sc< Average Stater). 
ADJUSTMENT. — Thus is a term found in marine 
and flic insurain (* jiolic i(>s, but mainly m the former. 

It IS used to signify the exact amount of indemnity 
to whi< li the person insuied is entitled under the 
j)oli( y, when all the necessiiry dcduction.s and 
allowam cs have bci n made, A maiinc policy is 
gencially indorsed by the underwriters as follows — 
Adjusted this loss at per cent., payabl$ 

at 

ADMEASUREMENT.— The measurement made 
in order to asceitain the tonnage of a ship. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ASSETS.- Tlus is the 
managing by cxecut^is and administrators of the 
jiropeity of deceased peisons committed to Ihcir 
chaige, jmying the outstanding debts, and dividing 
the surjilus assets among tlie pei.sons entitled to 
them. 'lhes<‘ duties have freoucntly to be carried 
out iindij* the dne< tioiv of the court in what is 
c.illcsl its .idnimistrative jurisdiction, as opposed to 
Its juiisdiction in fontentioiis matter.s, where it has* 
to de<i<le a dispute In tween two parties. Ihe 
adimnisliation of the estates of deceased persona - 
ls assigntsl to the Chanceiy Division of the Hig^ 
Com t Administration i.s either with the win 
aniicxed, where the deceased has left a will, or 
sinijile administration where the deceased has died 
wholly intest 'ite. The grant of admini.stration may 
be ( illier general, or for a limited time, e g , durante 
ahsevhd. or for a limited purpose, e g., de bontS non , 
admunstyatts (Sec Adminis'I kator.) 

All questions as to legitimacy as regards succes- 
sion to ])ersonalty are clecideci by the law the 
deceased’s domicil (^ v ) ; but in order to suceJed 
to real projierly in England the claimant must be^ 
legitimate by English law, V g,, where a child has 
jbeen born before the marriage of his jjarent.^ and 
has subsecjncntly been legitimised according ^ the 
law of his domicil by the marriage of his parents, • 
.such cfcild will succeed ter English jier.sonalty on* 

’ the dudth of a pareiR intestate, but nc^ to real 
pir>per^V, f^r he lannot be legitim.ite according 
to Englj^h law. 'Ihe cdurt has ^JIdc povvcTs of 
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making iprants to outsiders as well as to the next- 
of-kin, provided there is no one entitled to adminis- 
tration, and grants are freqi^tty made to creditors. 
Where a limited grant, e.g., pendente lite, for a 
particular time or purpose has been made, a new 
grant must be made when the time or purpo^ has 
been fulfilled. This latter may be an absolute or 
permanent grant following on a temporary grant,* 
e.g., an absolute grant follovung on a grant de boms 
non, or durante minore aetate. 

There are special rules in the adrainisti^tion of 
assets, which are applicable both to the order in 
which the assets are to be devoted to the payment 
of debts and also to the order in which the debts 
arc to be paid ; for the former, see Admin^tration 
Order. The order in which the debts are payable is — 

(1) Reasonable funeral and testamentary 
expenses. 

(2) Debts due to the Crown in respect of rates 
or taxes. 

9 (3) Debts to which special statutes have given 
priority, such as liabilities under Friendly Societies 
Acts. 

(4) Judgment debts registered against the 
deceased, and judgment debts uni egistered 
recovereti against the cxccutois or administrators. 

(5) Recognisances and statutes 

(6) Specialty contracts, if for valuable considera- 
tion, and also simple contract debts, as well as 
unregistered judgment debts obtiuned against the 
deceased. Until the passing of Hinde Palmer’s Act, 
1869, specialty debts had priority over simple con- 
tract debts. Ihey arc now on the same footing. 

(7) Voluntary bonds and covenants. But if a 
voluntary bond has been assigned for value 
during the hfetinu' of the deceased, it will rank as 
though It had been originally given for valuable 
consideration. 

As regards administration by the court, it may 
be noted that the modern practice has greatly 
helped to diminish the tedious and expensive delays 
which formerly characterised the Court of Chancery. 
The court has now the powe|^ of determining with 
directness and dcsjiatch questions which were 
formerly decided only after expensive and .some- 
times useless accounts and inquiries had been taken. 
At the present time, where proceedings ate com- 
menced by oiiginating sivnmons, the executors or 
administrators of deceased persons, and the tiustees 
, under any deed or instrument, and any person 
claiming to be interested as creditor, devisee, 
legatee, next-of-kin, or heir-at-law, or custornaiy 
heir of a deceased person, may apply, without an 
•Administration of the estate or tiust, for the 
determination of any of the following questions — 

' (a) Any question affecting the rights or interests 

of the person claiming to be ti editor, devisee, 
legatee, next-of-kin, or heir-at-law, or cestut que 
trusts {qv.). 

{b) The ascertainment of any class of creditors, 
legatees, devi.sees, next-of-kin, or others. 

(c) The payment into court of any money in the 
ha,nds of the executors or administrators, or trustees. 

, {d) The furnishing of any particular accounts by 

the executors or administiators, or tiustees, and the 
vouching (when necessary) of such accounts. 

Directing the executors or administrators or' 
trustees to do or abstain from doing any particular 
wact in their character such executors or ^minis- 
trators or trustees. , , 

(/) Th% approval of any sale, puiwhase, ccun- 
promise, or other transaction. * 
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(f) The determination of any questioa arising in 
the^ administration of the estate or trust. 

Any of such ‘persons ma^ apply for and obtain 
an order for administration. Where the amount or 
value of an estate does not exceed £500, the couij^ty 
court cap exercise jurisdictisn in administration 
ma^^s. 

As regards the administration ^of^mall estates, by 
the Public Trustee Act, 1906, any person who in the 
opinion of the public trustee {q v ) would be entitled 
to apply.to tha, court for an order for the adminis- 
tration the court of an estate, the gross capital 
value of which is proved to "his satisfaction to be 
less than ;^1,000, may apply to the public trustee 
to administer the estate, and where any such 
application is made and the public trustee is of 
opinion that the persons beneficially entitled «nre 
persons of small means, he is to administer the 
estate, unless he sees goodVeasc^s for refusiug to 
do so. Upon his undertaking the administration, 
by de»Jaration ^ writing and sealed by him, the 
trust property other than stock vests m the public 
trustee, by virtue of the Att, and he^has the right 
to call for a transfer of any stock foftning part of 
the estate, m the s.ime manner as if a vesting order 
had been made for the jiurposc under the Trustee 
Act, 1893 Also, where pioceedings have been 
instituted in any couit for the administration of an 
estate, and where it appears from its small value 
that the estate can be more ct ononucally adminis- 
tered by the public trustee than by the court, the 
])ublic tiustec may be directed to act just as though 
the adimnistiation had been effected by the ajiplica- 
lion of any person beneficially entitled to make 
the same (Sec Administrator, Executor, 
LurTHRs OF Adminis I ration.) * 

ADMINISTRATION ORDER.—When the estate 
of a dcceavScd person is msiiflicient to pay his debts 
and his legacies in full, the assets must be applied 
in a certain orders and the executor, where fhere is 
any doubt as to the solvency of the estate, should 
abstain from aqy interference with the assets with- 
out professional advice. To take a simple example, 
an executor should not sell a spec ifie legacy, such as 
a ring, or a horse, to pay a creditor until* he has 
exhausted the residuary jicrsonal estate and o4her 
assets. There are special rules the administra- 
tion of assets which are apjihcablc bo^h to th® 
ordei 111 wliK h the asset'? are to be applied to the 
payment of debts, and also to the ord|;' in wlwch 
the debts are to be peud. The assets are to be 
ajiplicd in this ordei : (I) The general personal 
estate not bequeathed, or •bequeathed by way of 
residue only ; (2) real estate devised for the payment 
of debts , (3) teal estate descended ; (4) real estate 
devised spec ifically oi by way of residue and 
charged with the jiaymcnt of clebts ; (5) general 
pecuniary legacies, including annuities ; (6) specific 
legacies, and real estate devised and not charged 
with the payment of debts ; (7) property specific- 
ally appointecl by the deceased's will under a general 
power of appointment. 

Where there is an intestacy, the administrator 
shpuld apply all the personal estate before having 
recourse to any part of the real estate. This process 
is known as “ marshalling the assets." (Sec Agents.) 
This order of adminis%^nng the assets concerns the 
beneficiaries themselves cluefly ; for a creditor who 
has obtained a j^iclgiuent against the personal repre- 
sentative can* resort to any part of the estate to 
satisfy his judgij^ent ; an^ if * the creflh^or takes 
the propeii/iy o^ a specific legatee, tlip latter is 
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compensated out oi all the property 
^le before speadc legacies. The person^ty not 
^ueatted or bequeaghed only a# residue b*ing 
^us pnraanl^y fiable for the payment of debts, it 
isnot enough that other property is charged with 
tlw payment of d^ts, but to escape from its 
pnra^ habihty. such personalty must be^xilresslv 
cxonfc-ated by the will. (See also AoMiNisxRAfmN 
Assets, Administrator, Executor.) 

The expression “ administration order *' is also 
applied to an order made by the court in the case 
w sm^l bankruptcies for the summary adbunistra- 
hon of the estate of ihe debtor. Where judgment 
has been obtained in the county court and the 
debtor who fs unable to pay alleges that his liabih- 
ties do not exceed £5(1 the court may make an 
adq^umstration c^der providing for the payment of 
• the uTOts by instalments or otherwise, either partially 
or ii^full, and subjeeff to conditions as to future 
ear^gs or inconfe. Notice of the order is sent to 
each creditor ; and any creditor, on proof of his 
debt before the registrar, %&y scheduled as a 
creditor to ^e amount.of his proof. Any person 
whe^ after tl* date of the order, becomes a creditor 
of the debtor, may also be scheduled as a creditor, 
but he is not entitled to any dividend until the fir.st 
creditors have been paid. If the property exceeds 
£I0 in value, the registrar must, at the request of 
any creditor, and without fee, issue execution 
against the debtor’s goods. Household goods 
wearing apparel, et(.., to the value of £20 cannot 
be seized. When the amount received under the 
order is sufficient to pay each creditor scheduled 
to the extent thereby provided, and the costs of 
the plaintiff and of the administration, the order i.s 
•suspended, and the debtor discharged from his debts 
to the scheduled creditors, 

ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY,-This name is 
given to the county or to that portion of a county 
which nossesses a county council pf its own and has 
also a separate administration. It signifies, in fact, 
the area or division which is created foi adminis- 
trative purposes and for purposes ^f local govern- 
ment. In the majority of cases the administrative 
county«coincides with the geographical county, but 
there arc certain exceptions. Jhus, the adrninis- 
trafive county of London is made up of various 
j^mall positions of different counties. Again, in 
Yorkshire, theri* are 1hri« separate administrative 
cooties : the Hast Riding, 1hc Noith Riding, and 
the West Kiding. ^inulaily, in Lincolnshire, there 
are also three administrative counties known as the 
Parts of Holland, the ^^arts of Kesteven. and the 
Parts of Lindsey. One more mstaiu e of a separate 
administrative tounty may be given, viz the Isle 
of Elv. 

AIHIINISTRATOR.-This is the person 
appointed, where the deceased person has left no 
wiU, to administer or wiml-up the e.state of tlie 
deceased. The feminine form of the word is adminis- 
tratrix. An executor (q.v.), on the ftthcr hand, is 
the person appointed by a tc.stator to see that the 
directions contained in his will arc caiiicd into 
effect. In most cases the adnnni'-trator is a near 
relative of the deceased ; but if the ])roper person 
to take out letters of administration fails to do so, 
any otl^er person who is entitled to make a cUmi 
against the estate, cspeciall/a creditor, may aiiply 
that letters of adminnstration shall bi granted to lum. 

An administrator is also appointed to act, even 
when th# ^eceased*has left a will, in the following 
cases and under the following ntoes — 


(1) Administritor ^ndente lite« Where is 
appointed nendmg a lawsuit ; in any caw;, where 
there is^ dispute lespitcting the validity of a wiU 
pr other matter, provided the appointment* is 
necessary. Administrators appoint^ in this way 

inventory and render an account 
n toff parties agree to nominate a jierson as adminis- 
•watcir the court will usually accept him ; otherwise 
it Will USB its own discretion. • ^ 

(2) Adminlstratur de bonis non administratis 
(gencrahy conti acted into administrator da bonis 
non). YVhere executors or administrators have 
obtained grants, but have not fully administered 
the estate, the court will appoint some person to 
complete the administration. Where executors 
have boAi originally appointed, it will not, as 
a rule, be necessary to appoint an administrator 
de boms non. because if the executor has him- 
self appointed executors by his will, the right 
of the executor originally appointed to adminis- 
tration will pass to Jus own executors. WTiern 
there arc more executors than one. the right tS 
administer passes to the survivor or survivors on 
the death of an executor ; consequently it is only 
when there is no executor or the cliain of executors 
IS broken that a giant de boms non is made 
As regards administiators, there is no hne of suc- 
cession. for each administrator derives his title 
from the court only, and the administrator of a 
deceased administrator lias no inherent right to 
administer the oiigmal estate. As a result, where 
an administrator lias not fully administered the 
^state, an administiator de boms non will be required 
Generally sneaking, the grant will be made to the 
ajiplicant who has the largest interest. 

(3) Administrator ad litem. This is the person 
who is named administrator of a deceased person's 
estate for the nurposcs of litigation only. 

(4) Administrator durante mlnore aetate, or during 
minority. Where an executor, who is under age 
has been ajipointed by the will, the court will 
appoint an administrator during the executor's 
minority. 'Ihe person usually selected is the 
guaidian of the minBr. and a guardian appointed 
by the will will be usually preferred to one chosen 
by the minor himself. If a minor's father dies his 
mother becomes his legal guardian. 

(5) Administrator durante absentia. Where the 
executor has gone abroad, a limited grant of 
admimstralion will be made duiing his absence. 
Where an executor or administrator has first 
obtained a grant and then left the kingdom a 
grant will still be made, provided that he is abrciad 
at (hr expiration of a year from the death of thyi 
tcst.Ttor or intestate. 'Ihe next-of-kin. or legatees 
or cre ditors nuy apply. When the executor returns' 
the limited grant to the administrator will generally 
come' to an cn<l During the absence of an executor 
a giant may be made to his attorney {g v ) lithe 
absent exccaitor dies, the grant to the administrator 
(letermiin s 

(6) Administrator daring I.anacy of Eiecnlor or 
Administrator. Where a .sole executor or adntinis- 
trator becomes a lunatic, the grant will usually 
be made to his committee {q^.) in preference to the ' 
next-of-kin. 

• (7) Administrator cum testamento annexo. J^his 
IS the title given to an administrator who obfaina 
a pant of letters of administration when the 

• testator has left a wi^, but has not appointed an* 
exjeutor ; when the executor named Has died, 
or refu.fcs or is unable to act. An adminiKfmfnr 
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with ‘the will annexed is required to give security ; 
othcrwi^ his position and duties are like those of 
an executor. Where an eijecq^or has proved the 
will, and partially administered the esAte, anij 
then dies intestate, a grant de bonis non with the 
will annexed will be made 

It may be noted that while the property* of a 
deceased person vests in his executor upon his< 
death, tit only i^sts in his administratoi^ from the 
date of the grant of letters of administration, 
although for some purposes the grant will relate 
back to the death, so enabling the adminisfrator to 
support an action on behalf of the deceased’s estate. 
From the date of the death until the grant of the 
letters of administration the personal estate vests 
in the President of the Probate Division, •while the 
real estate now devolves temporarily upon the 
heir-at-law. Co-executors are regarded by the law 
as one individual person, and the acts of one in 
the administration of the deceased’s effects are 
regarded as the acts of all, and the powers of one 
6f several administrators are apparently the same 
in this respect as those of one of several executors 

When an administrator is appointed, he occupies 
practically the same position as an executor. The 
rights and duties of executors and administrators 
are generally the same, except that the executor 
must carry out the directions contained in the will 
of the deceased, whilst the administrator has nothing 
further to consider than the obligations laid upon 
him by the law. Like an executor, he < an claim no 
remuneration for his services, though he is entitled 
to all legitimate expenses incurred in the 
administration. 

There is, however, one important matter to be 
noticed in respect of an administrator’s appoint- 
ment, The testator i.s supposed, by the mere fact 
of choosing and naming his own executor, to have 
had sufficient confidence in his nominee to carry out 
his instructions. The law acts upon tliis presump- 
tion, and unless objections arc raised, theie is no 
security required on the part of the executoi. With 
an a<lministrator, however, it is different, and no 
appointment will be made unM he lias entered into 
a bond to administer faithfully the estate com- 
mitted to his charge. He must give a bond to the 
President of the Probate Division, with one or 
more sureties,, conditioned for due collection and 
administration of the estate. It must generally be 
in a penalty of double the amount under which the 
^ estate and effects of the deceased shall be sworn. 

A husband need not now ]oin in the administration 
• bond on the grant of administration to his wife. 
%Since 1897, the real property, as well as the 
personal property, of the deceased is vested 
iin the administrator wlien appointed in the first 
instance. 

On the assumption that there is a will, the proper 
pers(in to apply, in the first place, for administra- 
. tion is the universal or residuary legatee. If there 
is no such legatee, the right to ap])ly for adminis- 
tration is given in a well-recogmscd order. As a 
ruje,v unless there arc serious difficulties, the first 
person to apply for administration, wheic there is 
•no executor and no residuary legatee, is the widow 
or the husband of tlie aeceased ; but if there is no 
widow or no husband, or if either refuses to act, thev 
righ^to apply devolves upon the next-of-kin in the , 
^ following order: (1) ^ild ; (2) grandchild (3) 

'great-grandchild ; (4) father ; (5) mothdt ; (6) . 

brother or sister ; (7) grandAther or grandnfother ; 
(8) nephew, niece, uncle, aunt, great-franti’fathlr, 
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or great-gran<feiother ; and (9) great-nephey br 
great-niece. All the persons comprised \n any one 
of these classes^ when therOjare more than one, are 
seldom appointed together. An app'lication by more 
than one person is not favoured by the court. It 
is generally the will of the majority of any of the 
classec which prevails, and the male is preferred to 
thedemale. Take class (6), for example : Suppose 
thit a deceased testator has left no widow, nor an^ 
person belonging to the first five classes, but has 
left brothers and sisters surviving. They are 
entitled th6 administration, and it is for*the 
majority to decide which qf the brothers shall 
apply, if he is willing to do so. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the brother selected is the eldest or 
the youngest. If, however, the numbers of the fclass 
are such that a majority ^is not obtainable, and 
more than one of the brothers applies for admiftis- , 
tration, that one is frequently appointed who first 
applies, other things being equal? Where there is 
an intestacy, t.e , where the deceased person has 
left no will, the Same ru^es apply, i e., the^urviving 
hu.sband or wife has the first claim, then one of the 
surviving children (if the husband orVife is dead), 
afterwards one of the grandchildren, and so on ; 
but no member of any class has the right to 
administration until the whole of tlie preceding 
clas.s IS either non-existent or refuses to act, or is 
jiassed over for some sultkient leason. 

Administrators are subject to the same dis- « 
quahfications as executors, and, m addition, a 
bankrufit cannot be an administrator. Minors can- 
not act as administiatois, foi they cannot execute 
the administration bond A married woman can 
act, and since 1882 her husband need not join in 
the bond. A grant will not be made to more than* 
three persons Since 1897, the heir-at-law is to 
tank equally with the ncxt-of-kin as entitled to a 
grant of administration. Where a foieign court has 
aj)pomled a legal ])ersoiial icju'esentaUve, he will 
generally be rccog^nised here, but he must tcfke out 
letters of administration Where a bastard has died 
intestate withrXit issue, the Crown takes out 
:i(lniiiiisti«itiou Ihiough the 'lieasury solicitor, but 
now only takes a ])()rtion of the assets, loav.’ug the 
balance to go to the natural rdatives 

Until some person is ajipointed to deal with^an 
intestate's estate, nothing can piTiperly bg done 
rcgar<ls administering the^property of the deceased, 
except acts of extiemo necessity. It is the court 
which gives the jiower to act,, and this jfhr- 
{)ose letters of administration aie gi anted. There 
IS seldom any difficulty in getting an adminis- 
trator to a solvent estate orany considerable value, 
for the persons likely to benefit are generally ready 
to administer. Application should be made for 
letters of administration to the special office at 
Somerset House. The appheant must bring the 
certificate of death of the deceased, or an official 
certificate of burial, and be able to supply a full 
detailed account of the property and the debts of 
the deceased. Two sureties to the administration 
bond are required in all cases of administration or 
administration with the will annexed, except where 
the? husband or his attorney, or his legal personal 
representative, is the administrator, or where the 
total estate is sworn at a sum not exceeding 
m whu h case one surefy alone is necessary. WTiere 
a wife IS admini'^tratrix of the estate of her deceased 
husband, she is not entitled to the privilege which 
he would have enjoyed if he had survivei^her and 
become the admiiistrator orf her estate.*' She, like 
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any other person where the estafb exceeds 
mu3l provide two sureties for due administration. 
The application must be made persoyaUy 
not by letter, «md tWs intervent ibn of an agent 
is forbidden. If the death has occurred in the 
country, the application may be made either 
t * the local Probf^e Registry or to «Soyicrset 
House. Further, if the total estate is of no grater 
value than £^00, the matter can be cained through 
at a local Inland Revenue office ; and if it is 
less than /lOO, and the widow resides more than 
3 aiiles from any Probate Registry , aj|plication 
may be made to the registrar of the local county 
court. But if the estate is insolvent, if, in fact, 
it is known ^by the next-of-km that the debts are 
exti^mely numerous and the assets small, there 
is generally a difficulty in inducing any of the next- 
of-4cin to undeitake the task of administration 
It i8^;hen usual for a creditor to move the court 
thatfiletters of ^dmii?istration shall bo granted 
to him. Upon good cause being shown, there is 
no difficulty in obtaining a^i^nt ;*but the creditor 
is oblige® to enter into a bond to carry out his 
duties to diwde the estate rateably, and not to 
prefer one creditor over another.# A creditor taking 
out administration would certainly be well-ad vised in 
consulting a solicitor at the earliest opportunity. 
(See Administration of Assl-ts, Administration 
Order, Executor, Intestacy, Letters of 
Administration.) 

ADMIRALTY COURT. — On the revival of com- 
merce after the fall of the Westein Empire, and 
the conquest and settlement by the barbarians, it 
became necessary that some tribunal should be 
established that could hear and decide causes that 
arose out of maiitime commerce. The rude courts 
•established by the conquerors had properly jurisdic- 
tion of controversies that arose on land, and of 
matters pertaining to land, that being at the time 
the only property that was considered of value. 
To supply this want which was felt by merchants, 
and not by the government or the people at Urge, 
on the coast of Italy and the north<ya shores of the 
Mediterranean, a court of consuls was established 
in each of the principal maritime citic.s. Conteinpo- 
raneou^y with the establishment of these lonrts 
grej^ up the customs of the seas, partly boi rowed 
from the Roman I^w, but more out of the usage of 
irade anckthe practice of the sea. These were col- 
lected from time to time, •embodied m the form of 
a cgde, and published under the name of the Con- 
solato del Mare. Thiffirst collection of these customs 
is said to be as early as the eleventh century ; but 
the earliest authentic «vidcnce there is rd ihcir 
existence is their publication, m 1266, by 
Alphonso X, King of Castile On Christmas of eac h 
year the principal merchants made choice of judges 
for the ensuing year, and at the same time, of 
judges of appeal, and their courts had jinisdiction 
over all causes that arose out of the custom of the 
sea, that is, over all maritime causes whatevei. 
When tlus species of property came to be of suffi- 
cient importance, and especially when trade on the 
sea became profitable and the mei chants began to 
grow rich, their jurisdiction m most maritime states 
was transferred to a court of Admiralty ; and this is 
the origin of the Admiralty jurisdiction. The court 
had juriidiction over all national affairs tiansacied 
at sea, and particularly over prizes ; and to this was 
added jurisdiction over all controversies of a private 
character that grew out of maritime* employment 
and comlherce ; add as nations grew more 


commercial, became in the end its liost impartant 
jurisdiction. • 

This court was er^t^ in England by Edward III, 
and waS anciently* styled the Court of the Lord 
®iigh Admiral, and the judge who presided in it 
was called the admiral's lieutenant or deputy. 
Forilierly, the court was not a court of record {q.v.), 
#but in 1861 it was constituted a court of record by 
statute. The jurisdiction of the court as an instance 
court must not be confounded with the jurisdiction 
of arf entirely distinct character in priie cases, 
which had usually been conferred on the judges of 
the Court of Admiralty in times of war. The instance 
Court of Admiralty originally exercised not only 
civil but criminal jurisdiction ; but now offences 
committed within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
are triable before the ordinary tribunals. The court 
also m former times possessed authority to 
administer discipline in the Royal Navy, but that 
portion of its jurisdiction is now exercis^ by naval 
courts- martial. The criminal jurisdiction of the 
instance court extended over all offences committe® 
on the high seas, not triable by the common law 
courts, viz., murder, treason, piracy, and felony on 
the lugh seas, and murder, mayhem, in great ihips 
hovcimg in the main stream of great rivers beneath 
the bridges of such rivers nigh the sea ; but since 
1844 all offences committed witliin the jurisdiction 
of the Admiralty were made triable in the county 
where the offender was in custody, as if they had 
been coininitted in that county. The civil jurisdic- 
tion iiiheicnt m the instance court appears to have 
been lestncted to torts to property, and in some 
cases to persons, and .salvage on the high seas, 
suits for possession of ships, hypothecation of ships' 
heights and cargoes, seamen’s wages, restitution of 
goods piratically .seized on the liigh seas. 7'he law 
which it administered was the general maritime 
law, as adopted by itself from maritime customs 
and laws common to all nations. " The law which 
13 administered m the Admiralty Com t in England 
13 the English mantime law. It is not the municipal 
law of the country, but it is the law which the 
Engli.sh Court of Admiralty, either by Act of 
Parliament, or by iciterated decisions and traditions 
and pnncijdcs, has adopted as the English mari- 
time law. Neither the laws of the Rhodians, nor of 
Oleron, nor of Wisby, nor of the Haase Towns are 
of themselves any part bf the Admiralty law of 
England, but they contain many valuable principles 
and statements of marine practice, which, together 
with piinciiiles found in the Digest, and in the 
Frciu h and other ordinances, were used by the 
judges of the English Court of Admiralty when they., 
weic mcjulding and reducing to form the principles 
and practice of their Court.” (Lord E.sher, in Gas 
float Whitton, No. 2. 1896, P. 42.) 

In 1873 the .Admiralty Court ceased to exist as 
a separate tribunal, for by the Judicature Ac^ of 
that year the jurisdiction vested in, or capable of 
being cxcMciscd by, the High Court of Aclrniralty 
was trausierred to and vested in the High Court of 
Justice, and by Section 34 all causes and matters 
which would have been within the exclusive cogni- 
sance of the High Court of Admiralty were assigned 
to the Probate, Divorce, an® Admiralty Division. 
Although the Admiralty Court was by the Act of 
1873 merged in the High Court, its ancient charac- 
teristics are still marked by the silver oar placed 
before tke judge in court as emblematic of mari- 
time jurisdiction by marshal, by its aautical 
ass«5sori>, wHb are members of Trinity House 
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by it»*p€culiar procedures, by its action in rent {q.v.), 
and by ife doctrine as to maritime lien. There is a 
right of appeal, as m the cage cd other divisions of 
the High Court, to the Court of Appeal. ‘ ^ 

In minor cases there is a limitca jurisdiction in 
Admiralty matters conferred upon the county 
courts, which, beginning in 1868, has been gradlially 
extended by subsequent legislation. From the< 
county^court there is a right of appeal, in certain 
instances, to a Divisional Court, composed of the 
two judges of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division. * 

In Scotland there is no separate court dealing 
with Admiralty matters, the Court of Session, the 
Court of Justiciary, and the sheriffs’ courts acting 
m that capacity, whilst in Ireland jurisdiction is 
exercised by the King's Bench Division of that 
country. 

Vice-Admiralty courts exist m various parts of 
the British Dominions, and their powers arc some- 
what more extended than those of the English 
fourt, but are specially fixed by statute. From 
the \dce- Admiralty courts there is a right of 
appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

As to the history and the functions of the Prize 
Court, reference must be made to the article under 
that heading. 

ADMIRALTY, LORDS OF.— In any Act of 

Parliament the expression “ the Admiralty ” 
means the Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom, for the time being, or the commissioners 
for the time being for executing that oflice The 
Admiralty office is the Government department 
which exercises the administrative powers of the 
Lord High Admiral by means of commissioners 
ippointed by the Crown for that purpose, and 
known as the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
The present system of administering the Navy 
dates from the time of Henry VIII. The present 
constitution of the Admiralty Board is to be found 
in the Admiralty Act, 1690, which enacts that " all 
and singular authorities, jurisdictions, and powers 
which, by Act of Parliament Cr otherwise, had been 
lawfully vested in the Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, had always appertained, and did and should 
appertain, to the commissioners for executing the 
office for the time being.” to all intents and pur- 
poses as if the said commissioners were Lord High 
Admiral of England. From that time foiward, save 
for a short period in 1827-28, when the Duke of 
Clarence was Lord High Admiral, the office has 
remained in commission. The Board now consists 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is always 
a member of the Cabinet, and live other commis- 
sioners. file First Lord is i esponsible for the general 
direction and supervision of all naval business, and 
deals with jiromotions, appointments, nominations 
to f adetships, and other matters The First Sea 
Lord advises upon questions of maritime defence, 
strategy, and naval policy, and is charged with 
business relating to ships in commission, the dis- 
tribution and organisation of the Fleet, the super- 
vision of the Intelligence and Hydrographic 
Departments, ships’ complements, discipline, courts- 
martial, signals, collisions, gunnery, torpedoes, 
etc. The Second Sea Lord is responsible for thi 
manning and officering of the Fleet, and for mobili- 
sation, naval educat^jn and training, the Royal 
Navad Reserves, and many other matters'-concern- 
ing the* personnel. The spVicial work of the Third 
Sea Lord and Controller of the Nkvy iis ch\efly 
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in relation to has char^ of the dock- 

yards, shipbuilding repairs, macmnei^, tbe^uT' 
chaao, dicfposal and oi ^ps, questions relating 
to inventions a^d discoveriw, na\^ ordnance and 
stores, and the dockyard personnel. The Fourth 
Sea Lord is concerned with t^ transport, medi^ 
and iiictaalling services, and*^with hospitals, the 
coaling of the Fleet, questions of pay, allow^pces, 
prfte money, uniform, pensions, and other like 
matters. The Qvil Lord ii responsible for thfc 
Works Department, and for buildings and estab- 
lishment^ questions concerning Greenwich Ho^ltal, 
dockyard schools, and other ^business. The Board 
of Admiralty is assisted by a parliamentary and 
financial secretary, who has charge of all matters of 
account and of questions involving reference teethe 
Treasury financially ; and b^ a permanent secretary, 
who IS responsible for the discipline^f the Adiqjralty 
departments and appointm^ts in the offices, and 
has charge of correspondence andr maritime pdpers. 
The Fir.st Lord of the Admiralty is the Cabinet 
minister throu^ whom the Navy rcc^eives its 
political directions in accordance with Imperial 
policy. The members of the Board art^is advisers ; 
but if their advise is not accepted, tney have no 
remedy except protest or resignation. 

Although there is no jurisdiction to issue process 
against the Lords of the Admiralty person^ly, in 
cases of damage or salvage, or the like, where the 
King’s ship.s arc concerned, the Admiralty generally 
appear to defend the action when brought against 
the officer m charge. It may bring actions m its 
own name to protect its public property, and may 
acquire land for pubhc purposes either by agreement 
or compulsorily. 

In referring to any department of State, when- 
ever any mention is made of the Cabinet, it must*^ 
be borne m mind that the exceptional conditions 
(luring the period of the Great War and under the 
rS^tme of the Coahtion Ministers are left out of 
consideration. ' » 

ADMITTANCE. — This is a term used in coiinfec- 
tion with the anlmission of a copyholder (q.v.) into 
his estate, and is, m fact, the entry of such 
admission upon the court roll of the manor. 

AD REFERENDUM. — This is a Latin phrase, 
signifying ” to be further considered.” Ad referen- 
dum contracts are somc1imes« made by public 
companies and others, ijpd the term then mearfl> 
that a contiact has been signed for the supply of 
ccitam articles, but that there are »Dmc minor 
points lett to be settled which require further 
consideralion. 

ADULTERATION.— Adii.teration is defined by 
Murray’s "English Dictionary” as being: "Cor- 
ruption or debasement by spurious admixture.” 
The adulterator is man, and the things which he can 
corrupt are vegetable, animal, or mineral, solid or 
fluid Adulteration is extensively practised upon 
vegetable products, which form the staple food of 
man ; next h’pon animal products, with wluch he 
clothes hirnsclf ; and, finally, adulteration of 
mineral products, which are largely required for 
use or ornament. This article will, therefore, treat 
oc the adulteration of food and drink, with a slight 
reference to the adulteration of woven fabrics, used 
to clothe or adorn the body or to furnish or adorn 
the home ; and, lasGy, with the adulteration of 
mineral products, which are required by mankind 
for either use ^r ornament, or both. 'Hie present 
article is concerned with adylteration generally. 
For further parti 5 :ulars, scq Food and Drugs Acts. 
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loe mmoimfs ^Uch in the art; of 

adolterattoa aM^4«8ign9d to increase the weight, to 
give a fictitiout ^o^ so as to imitate the genuine 
or to rob tna product of tone or more of its 
valuabie elements. §ome forms' of adultemtiqn are 
acdd^tal.. as when t^ seeds of weeds b^me 
mixed with good iMd at reaping and threshing 
timb, or when chenal^ changes are at work in the 
article, or when for^gn substances become mixed 
with the products, a« when it passes | through 
vessels or machinery used in its manufacture. 
Adulteration has. tMoretkally at least, always 
been severely punished. In the time of Edward I 
a baker who sold an adulterated loaf was drawn 
on a hurdle, with thd offending loaf about his 
neek, and that* was only the beginning of his 
punianment. , 

PftBeipal IngredJeDts of Adulteration. Some of 
the principal ingredients of adulteration are : The 
addition ^of water to milk, fat, ^nd a colouring 
matter called annatto. Coffee is doctored with 
scorched or coasted c&rn, peas, beans, turnips, 
chicory, maSgold wurzel, beetfoot, finings {t.e., 
burnt sugar or caramel), and spurious coffee berries. 
Chicory is mixed with roasted corn, beans, lupin 
seeds, acorns, horse-chestnuts, peas, pulse, mustard 
husks, coffee husks, carrots^ parsnips, and dande- 
lion. Tea is treated with rose-pmk, blacklead, fine 
sand, iron filings, indigo. Prussian blue, turmeric 
(Indian saffron), and China clay. Cocoa is mixed 
witJ*. oxide of iron. Bread is treated with alum, 
sulphate of copper, chalk, carbonate of soda, and 
boiled rice. Flour is mixed with oatmeal, barley 
meal, and arrowroot. Butter and lard are corrupted 
* with inferior fats, water, salt, and farina. Isinglass 
is mixed with gelatine. Starch is added to sugar. 
Mustard is adulterated with flour or durmenc. 
Pepper is a great sufferer ; the following spurious 
things# are added to it: gypsuxi, mustara husk, 
starch, sand, linseed meal, powdered capsicums 

Ginger powder is treated with s^o meal, ground 
rice, turmeric. Curry powders and cayenne arc 
altered with ferruginous earths, brick dust, vermi- 
lion, aid red lead. Beer lends itself to spurious 
treiitment, and chemists do not hesitate to say that 
some of the spurious additions to the national dnnk 
^aave produced the fren^ which leads to crime ; 
results which might not nave been recorded if the 
be*" had been the pure and genuine article. Port 
is .touched up with gum dragon, berry dye, and 
salt of tartar. Sherry is mixed with sugar candy, 
bitter almonds, bloodf gum benzoin, and plaster 
of Paris. Claret is coloured with ccnhineal. When 
the public speak of champagne as " gooseberry," 
they are often not far wrong, for rhubarb and 
gooseberries are among its adulterants. 

Wine generally has an extensive spurious r6pcr- 
toire : Refuse husk of grape, elderberry, logwood, 
bazil wood, red saunders wood, cudbear (a plant 
giving a purple dye), red beet, litharge (an oxide of 
lead), carbonates of lime, potash, and soda, catechu, 
sloe leaves, oak bark, Spanish earth, glucose, 
alcohol, ether. Spirits are treated with water and 
inferior spirit. Tobacco and snuff receive the addi- 
tioos of sugar, honey, molasses, treacle, leaves, 
herbs, filants, powdered waod, moss, we^s, sea- 
weeds, roasted grain, chicory, hme, sand, umbre (an 
ore of iron), ochre, water, alkahne lalts, aloes, gum, 
oil. lamo black, tannic acid, iron, logwood, rhubarb, 
cabbag^ burdock, &nd coltsfoot ; ferruginous earths, 
fustic (a West Indian wood), to^tqd oatmeal, 
grouad vialonia cups bichrdhiate ot j^tash, and 


chromate of lead. JMcIdes and praMrved fruits are 
corrupted with salt*of copper. Saucee. atichovies, 
dud potted meats have ferruginous earths added 
to them. 

Cojfectionery is tinted with yellow and orange 
fhromate of lead, and arsenite of cc^per. Vinegar 
and lime ^uice are adulterated with sulphuric add. 
Linseed oil cake, the staple food for cattle in the 
winter time, is a favourite victim of the adulterator. 

It is refined by sesame (an oily seed), bran, earth- 
nut. cotton, beech, rice husks, oat dust, seeds of 
weeds and wild plants, rape, hemp, cocoanut, palm 
nut. palm kernels, poppy, castor -oil, baasia (a vege- 
table), cuscAS, indigo seed, olive, acorns, careb bes^. 
purging ffax, wild mustard, wild radish, corn cockle 
and sawdust. 

Seeds for planting are " faked ’’ : nothing escapes. 
Turnip seed is mixed with rape and wild mustard ; 
old seed is mixed with new. Clover is dyed, and is 
decked out with logwood, alum, blacklead, indigof 
turmeric, and sulphur. Drugs are mixed with julep 
opium, rhubarb, cinchona bark, sugar, starch, wm, 
methylated spirit, nitric acid, treacle, chloroform, 
and faenugreck (a plant). In the case of drugs, 
these various ingrerlients only become adulterants 
when they are mixed with the design of cheating the 
public into buying an article which is in the nature 
of a make-believe. 

Woollen fabrics are largely adulterated with 
shoddy, mingo, and extract ; each of these ingre- 
dients being made up of the refuse from the looms, 
or of old rags torn to shreds by specially made 
machinery. Cottons are weighted with sise, China 
clay, fermented flour, paste, tallow, chloride of 
magnesium, and lime. Silks — especially dark- 
coloured silks — are heavily weighted with tiwj 
pigments contained in the dyes. 

Gold and silver coin and the precious metals are 
adulterated with copper beyond the quantity of 
alloy allowed by statute. Copper coins are debased 
with zinc beyond the legal limit, and base metals 
are covered with the more precious in order to 
deceive and cheat the unwary. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899, furnishes 
a statutory definition of adulteration : " An article 
of food shall be deemed to be adulterated or 
impoverished if it has bhen mixed with any other 
substance, or if any part of it has been abstracted 
so as in either case to affect injuriously its quality, 
substance, or nature. Provided that an article of 
food shall not be deemed to be adulterated by 
reason only of the addition of any preservative or.^ 
colounng matter of such a nature and in such 
quantity as not to render the article injurious to 
health.” 

The expression " food " shall include every 
article used for food or drink by man, other riian 
drugs or water, and any article which ordinarily 
enters into or is used in the composition or pre- 
paration of human food, and shall also include 
flavouring matters and condiments. * 

The same statute has made it an offence to 
import the following foods into the United King- 
dom : (a) Margarine or \b) margarine cheese, 

^except in packages, and eac^ package must be 
conspicuously marked with the description the 
contents ; (c) adulterated or impoverished butter ; ' 
^ (d) adulterated or impovmshed milk or cream, ' 
*except»in packages oi*cans conspicuously* marked 
azxl desffibed ; {$) condensed, separated, or skimmed 
milk ; (jQ any adulterated or impo^shed article 
of <ood. In each* of these cases the goods must 
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be correctly described and coi^icuously marked. 
The article called margarine cheese is any s&bstance^ 
which is prepared in imitation of cheese, and which* 
contains fat not derived from milk. 

In order that the above provisions maf be 
enforced at our ports of entry, the Commissioners c 
of Customs are empowered to take samples of con- 
signments of imported articles of food. The sample 
is divided into three parts, one of which is kept by 
the Customs authorities, one is sent to the iftiporter 
of the goods, and the third is sent to the principal 
chemist of the Government laboratories. {See 
Analysis.) 

Provision is made to detect and punish adultera- 
tion of food which may be produced within the 
United Kingdom, as well as of that which comes 
from abroad. Power is given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to test the food supplied to the general 
consumer ; a hke power is given to the Board of 
Agriculture to enable that authority to watch over 
the general interests of agriculture. The two Boards 
just mentioned must take four samples of the food 
which is to be analysed, one part must be supplied 
to the seller, one part is kept for future comparison, 
the third part is submitted to the analyst, and the 
fourth part goes either to the Local Government 
Board or to the Board of Agritulture. 

Analysis. A duty is laid upon every local 
authority which is concerned with the execution 
of the laws affecting the sale of food and drugs, 
to appoint a public analyst. The Board of Agri- 
culture is empowered to make rules by which a 
standard may be set up to which the normal con- 
stituents of genuine milk, cream, butter, or cheese 
must be compared. It is interesting to note here 
that fines for adulteration have been inflicted in 
some thousands of cases annually, the fines ranging 
from a sum of ;^100 for adulterated beer, to a fine 
of Id. 

If a sample of milk (sold as pure) contains less 
than 3 per cent, of milk fat, it is to be presumed 
to be not genuine. Skimmet. or separated milk 
must contain 9 per cent, of milk-solids. If butter 
contains more than 16 per cent, of water, it will 
be presumed to be not genuine. 

Stringent rules are laid down for the conduct of 
a margarine or margarine cheese manufactory 
within the United Kingdom ; the shape of the 
labels to be put upon the commodity ; the size and 
ehape of the printed letters on the labels; the 
registration of every consignment, quantity, and 
a-destination of the margarine — all must be rigidly 
obeyed on pain of heavy penalties. No person may 
manufacture or sell any margarine which contains 
more than 10 per cent, of butter fat. No person 
may sell milk or cream from a vehicle or can in the 
public highway unless he has his name and address 
conspicuously written upon the vehicle, can, or 
otW receptacle. Nor must machine-skimmed milk 
or skimmed milk be sold without a label, describing 
the % article, being affixed to the receptacle 
containing it. 

If a person receives a warianty m writing of 
quality or purity from the party from whom he 
purchases any Irind of food or drugs, which he 
intekds to sell to the public, such warranty will not 
excuse him unless he mforms all parties concerned 
that he intends to ^efy on such warranty. Any, 
person giving a false warranty is liable to a heavy 
penalty. ^ v , * 

No person^ shall be permitted to mix colour, 
«tain. or powder any article of food with any 
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ingredient so as to render ^e same injurious to 
h^th, and with the intent that such article shall 
be sold in that state. This prohibition applies to 
drugs as well as to food. Nci| is any person p^- 
mitted to*sell any article of food or any drug wluch 
is net of the nature, substance, amd quality al the 
article as demanded by the purchaser. The sellej 
is protected, however, if he supplies a clearly 
written label to the customer with the article sold, 
declaringthat the article is mixed, A heavy penalty 
is imposed upon any person ^^ho gives a false label 
with the goods he sells. If, for instance, a publican 
exhibits a notice to the effect that alh spirits sold 
by him are diluted, such notice will protect *the 
publican. As the seller of fSods is prohibited from 
adding foreign substances to the goods he seMs.^so 
he is equally required not* to abstract fronL or 
extract from such goods any paril thereof wimout 
giving due notice to the purchaser. 

Beer. The national flrink of the Brit/sh man, 
beer, has been much subjecj: to sophistication, and 
the statutory warnings and penaltieicwhich have 
supervened thereupon would nil a library. An Act 
passed m the seventh year of George II imposes a 
fine of £5 per cwt. upon any person who mixes any 
drug or ingredient with hops, to alter the colour 
or scent thereof. 

Beer is defined in the Inland Revenue Act, 1880, 
as including ale, porter, spruce beer, black beer, and 
any other description of beer. In a similar statute 
oi 1885 the term “ beer " is extended to any liquor 
made or sold as a description of beer, or as a 
substitute for beer, anil which, on analysis, con- 
tains more than 2 per cent, of proof spuit. In this 
statute It is enacted that a brewer or a retailer of 
beer shall not adulterate it with any matter or 
thing (except finings for the purpose of making it 
clear), under a penalty of £50. If the holder of 
a justice’s liccnctj for the sale of beer i& con- 
victed for adulterating it, that conviction must fee 
entered upon triie register of licences [Licensing 
(Consolidation) Act, 1910]. 

Bread. A statute was pas.sed in the thii^ year 
of Geoige IV which imposes penalties for the 
adulteration of bread. No baker within the Unfits, 
t.e., within the metropolis, and within ten miles of 
the Royal Exchange, in the medcing and' 

baking of his bread, use any mixture or ingredient 
whatsoever other than flour, meal of whfet, barfey, 
rye, oats, buckwheat, Indian com, peas, beans, 
rice, or jiotatoes, or any of them and with any 
common salt, jpure water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, 
potato, or other yeast, and mixed m such pro- 
portions as he shall think fit, and with no other 
ingredient or matter whatsoever. 

No person shall put into the corn, meal, or flour, 
at the time of grinding, bolting, dressing, or manu- 
facturing the same, or at any time, any ingredient 
or mixture whatsoever not being the real and 
genuine produce of the corn or grain which shall be 
so ground. Nor shall any person sell or expose for 
sale one sort of corn or gram, and knowingly sell 
the same for another sort of com or grain. All 
loaves which are made of any other flour than that 
of wheat must have a large Roman M mark^ upon 
each one of them. Authority is given to justices of 
the peace, and their officers, to enter any bake- 
house for the Durposes of search. If any adulterated 
flour, meal, dough, or bread ig found, ^tjie same 
must be seized ard confiscated. 

If ingrei^lents 'ior the adulteration of meal, flour, 
or bread are founa in the House, ifiill, shop, 

^4 
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stall, bakehouse, bolti^g-house, p|istry jvarehouse, 
out-house, ground, or iK)Ssession of any miller, meal- 
man, or baker, a substantial fine will be inflicted * 
dt even imprisonment may follow the offence. 

If the penalties which the baker incitrs are the 
result of the wilful carelessness of one of In* ser- • 
^vants, then such servant or journeyman will Have 
to pay such fine to his master or mistress as the 
magistrate may decide ; if the servant fails to pay 
the fine, he must go to prison. * • 

An Act passed in Jthe sixth and seventh years of 
William IV regulates the making of bread outside 
the metropolitan area, and fixes penalties for 
adtilteration and disobedience to the statute The 
terms of this i^t are practically similar to those of 
tfie Aletropolitan Act referred to above. If any 
per^n beyond the limits of the metropolis shall 
put into any cofn, meal, or flour, any ingredient or 
mixture whatsoever, not being the real and genuine 
produce of the corn or gftun, or if he shall sell the 
same, or offer it for, sale, such person shall be 
subjected a heavy penalty. 

Seeds. A statute was passed iitl869 (the Adultera- 
tion of Seeds Act), which imposes penalties for the 
adulteration of seeds It was found that seed sellers 
killed the seeds, t e , they destroyed by artificial 
means the vitality or gednmating jiower of the 
seeds they sold. 

Seeds were also dyed by processes of (olouring, 
dveing, an<l sulphur smoking, so as to gi\e tluMu the 
appeal am c of seeds of another kind If any person 
offends more than once in any of these paiticulars 
he will be liable to have Ins delincjneiKie.s ])ublished 
in a local or other ncwspajicr, in addition to the 
fines whu h will be imposed upon him in any case 
Spirits. The adulteration of spiiits by water is 
permissible to the following extent : For btandy, 
whiskv, or rum, to a rcfinction of 25 degrees under 
proof ; for gm to a reduction 6f 35 degrees under 
proof. 

Tea. Ihe statutes upon wh^.li this article is 
founded make a special provision as to tea All 
tea swnving at the ports of the United Kingdom 
is subject to inspection and analysis by the Com- 
missioners of Customs If such tea is found to be 
mixed >^ith other substances, or is exhausted tea, 
the Customs authoiitifs will not allow it to be 
delivered for consumption. Exhausted tea is 
.defined Ss "anyotea which has been depriveil of 
its proper qurJity, strength, or virtue, by stcejung, 
infusion, decoction, or other means " 

Tea and coffee have borne their due share of 
adulteration. A statute of George I, passed in 1718, 
dmposes penalties, if any person or persons what- 
ever shall, at the roasting of any coffee, make use 
of water, grease, or butter, winch will increase the 
weight, or damnify and prejudice the said coffee 
in its goodness A later statute, passed in the same 
reign (1724), imposed a penalty erf ;^100 and con- 
fi.scation of the goods, if any dealer, manufacturer, 
or dyer of tea should fabricate or manufacture tea 
with terra japanica (japonica), or with any drug, 
or mix with tea any other lca\c‘S than tea lcav'«s. 

By the Customs and Inland Kevenuc Act of 
1882, .a duty of one halfpenny was charged upon# 
«very quarter of a pound jacket of any article got 
up to resemble coffee or chicory.* Each packet was 
required to have a Government laj>cl placed upon , 
it, giving the prqper names of the ingredients of the 
acket. This was a oase of adurfteration sanitioned 
y statute. ^ ^ 

In 17^1 it was found iiecessary <o put a stop to 


the practice of ^phisticatiog tea. The Act o 
Parliament 4 Geo u (c. 14 and 15) enumerates th( 
' following substances used in adulteration of tea 
sloe leaves, liquorish loaves (liquorice), leaves o 
tea^lready used, leaves of other trees, shrubs, anc 
plants in imitation of tea. The leaves were mixed 
coloureck stained, or dyed with terra ^ponici 
(rightly spelled in this Act), sugar, molossei 
(molasses), clay, logwood, and with other ingre 
dients.* The penalty for this offence was verv 
heavy : 10 for every 1 lb. of adulterated tea. A 

further statute wius passed m the seventeenth yeai 
of George 111 (1777), in which more substances arc 
mcntioiftnl as ingredients of adulteration of tea 
the leaves of the ash and elder are also used, and 
copj'ieras is added to the list of minerals. 

IJnwholesoDie Foods. Closely akin to adultera- 
tion of food- stuffs IS the case of fexxis which, 
although not adulterated by the act of man, have 
become unwholesome or were always miwholeaorte, 
or have become diseased A gicat statute of 1875, 
the Public Health Act, pi ovides for this contingency. 
That Act empowers any medical ofliccr of health, 
or inspector of nuisances, to " inspect and examine 
any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, flesh, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or milk, 
exposed for .sale, or deposited in any place for the 
purpose of .sale.” If such food be found unwhole- 
some, diseased, or unfit for the food of man, such 
food can be at once confiscated and destroyed on 
the ordei of a justice of the peace. The penalty to 
be inflicted upon the guilty jiarties takes the 
form of lino <»r* impiisonmcnt The exposure for 
sale of each individual piece or package of such 
unwholesome food constitutes a distinct offence. 

liy the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, power 
IS given to seize and destroy any animal or any 
article, solid or liquid, intended for the food of 
man. if the same be diseased, unwholesome, or 
unlit for human food. The entry to examine may 
be made at any reasonable time, even on a Sunday. 

It is an off one# to keep or seH horseflesh for 
human food, unless the seller exhibits a sign upon 
which must be wiittcn, in characters of not less 
than 4 in. m length, the fact that he does sell horse- 
flesh No purchaser must be served with horseflesh 
unless he asks foi hoiseflcsh The term “hoise- 
ll(‘sh inc hides the- flesh of asses ami mules. 

False Trade Description. If any person applies ti 
false trade description to goods, or sells such, goods 
under a description which he knows to be false, he 
shall be liable to fine or imprisonment, or botl^ 
The offending articles must be forfeited to the 
Cl own. dEe tc'rin “ trade clesciiption ” means as 1o 
the matenal of which any goods are composed, 
the seller says ; " This undershirt which I sell you 
is all wool," and it is not all wool, but is adulter- 
ated with a mixtuic of cotton, such false 'trade 
description, when applied to any goods whatsoever, 
will bring those goods within this title of adulteration. 

If the vendor offers goods for sale upon w^iich is 
exhibited by him " X.Y.Z. Brand, warranted ^urc 
hnen," the goods not being hnen, but partly con< 
sisting of linen and partTy of some less valuable 
product, that is a false trade description, and the 
article is adulterated. The penalties imposerf upon 
those who adulterate arti^es other than food and 
drink# are, for the most p5rt, laid down in the 
Merchandise Marks ^cts, 1887-91, andjthe Trade 
Mark»Acf, 1905. 

AD«YAL0B£9L — A * Latin pl^^ase, signifying 
"according to value." • 
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An ad valorem stamp duty'is^ duty calculated 
according to the value of the subject-matter con- ^ 
tained in a document. On a cheque for any amount, ' 
^ a bill payable on demand, or at sight, or on pre- 
sentation, or not exceeding three days after date 
or sight, the stamp duty is twopence, but on bills 
and noits of any other kind the duty an ad 
valorem one, calculated upon a certain scale accord- 
ing to the amount expressed in the document. A 
promissory note must always be stamped accdirding 
to its amount, even though it is drawn payable on 
demand, at sight, etc. 

The duty is also ad valorem upon many other 
documents — assignments of leases, convtyances, 
mortgages, transfers of stocks and shares, etc. 

By the Stamp Act, 1891 — 

"Section 6. (1) Where an instrument is 

chargeable with ad valorem duty in respect of — 

" (a) any money in any foreign or colonial 
currency, or 

" {b) any stock or marketable security, 
the duty shall be calculated on the value, on the 
day of the date of the instrument, of the money 
in British currency according to the current rate 
of exchange, or of the stock or security according 
to the average price thereof. 

" (2) Where an instrument contains a state- 
ment of current rate of exchartge, or average 
price, as the case may require, and is stamped 
m accordance with that statement, it is, so far 
as regards the subject-matter of the statement, 
to be deemed duly stamped, unless or until it is 
shown that the statement is untrue, and that 
the instrument is m fact insufftciently stamped." 
By the Finance Act, 1899 — 

"Section 12. (I) Where an instrument other 
than a bill of exchange or promissory note is 
charged with an ad valorem duty in respect of 
any money in any foreign or colonial currency, 
a rate of exchange for which is specified in the 
schedule to this Act. the stamp duty on that 
instrument shall, instead of ^oeing cakulatcd as 
provided by Section 6 of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
be calculated according to the rate of exchange 
so specified. 

" (2) The Commissioners may substitute, as 
respects any foreign or colonial currency men- 
tioned in the schedule to this Act, any rate of 
exchange for that specified in the schedule, and 
may add to the schedule a rate of exchange for 
any foreign or colonial currency not mentioned 
« therein, and this Act shall be construetl as if 
any rate of exchange for the time being sub- 
, stituted or added were contained in the said 
schedule, and in the ca.se of the substitution of 
a rate of exchange as if the rate for which the 
ne^w rate is substituted were omitted from that 
schedule. 

" (3) Any substitution or addition so made 
by the Commissioners shall not take effect until 
it has b^en advertised in the London Gazette for 
two successive weeks." 

Equivalents in Sterling of Foreign 
Currencies 

^Id dollar F ive to one pound. 

^ Silver dollar ■ . . ^ ]r 

Yen Ten to one pound. 

Rouble I 

Florin | * 

(Guilder . r, I Twelve to one pourd. 

Gulden •. 


£ouiyalents in Stirling of Foreign 
Currencies {continued) 

Rupee Fifteen to one pound. 

Mark ^ TwentyCto one pound. 


Twenty-five to one poured. 


ADVANCE. — A payment of money made before it^ 
is actually due. It is a term frequently used when a 
prepaymeift: is ma‘de by merchants, brokers, or agerfts 
to the consignor of goods, etc.^ upon the receipt of 
the invoice or a bill of lading for the same. The 
word is also very commonly used to signify a loan. 

ADVANCE Note. — When^ a seaman signs 6n, 

\ e., definitely engages himself fo^ a particular 
voyage or period, he may receive an advance «iote 
for a month's wages. The note is drawn upon the 
owner of the vessel, and is payable three (Jays 
after the ship has sailed. Advance notes are 
subject to the sarUe stamjfduty as bills of ext^hange. 

ADVANCEMENTS TO CHJiLDBEN.— It happens 
very frequently that a father makes certkn advances 
to some or all of hi^children during his lifetime for 
the purpose of putting them into business, or in 
the case of a daughter at the time of her marriage. 
This is what is known as an " advancement." If 
.such an advancement has been made, the child so 
benefited must, if the father dies intestate, account 
for the amount advanced, and bring it into calcula- 
tion before a distribution of the estate of the father 
takes place. To give an illustration, if A makes any 
advance to his child B during his lifetime, say, 
£1,000, and dies intestate, B must either repay the 
sum to the administrator, or allow it to be deducted 
from his share of the whole estate, the total of 
which is made up of the personal propeity left by 
A, together with the £1,000. The law as to advance- 
ment IS equally applicable where the advances are 
made to the child 6f a deceased child, for the' child 
can have no better claim than its parents. 

The statute 22*'and 23 Car. II, c. 10 — one of the 
Statutes for the Distribution of intestates’ cstate.s — 
provides (Sect. 5) that, m dividing the estate,of an 
intestate, every child " who shall be advanced by 
the intestate m his lifetime by portion," shall ofily 
receive so much of the estate as with th£ portion 
advanced will make his share equal to those of th^* 
other children This provision applies only to the 
distribution of the estates of intestate*' fatheiSs ; 
and so if a widow makes an advance to a child, and 
dies intestate, leaving several children, the child so. 
advanced will not have to bring what he received 
from his mother mto account, or, as it is often 
called, into hotchpot. " The statute, however,, 
takes nothing away that has been given to any 
of the children, however unequal that may have 
been. How much soever it may exceed the remainder 
of the personal estate left by the intestate at his 
death, the chiW may, if he pleases, keep it all ; if 
he be not contented, but would have more, then he 
must bring mto hotchpot what he has before 
received. This manifestly seems to be the inten- 
tion of the Act, grounded upon the most just rule 
of equity, equality " The above Section 5 only 
applies to an actual intestacy, or to an intestacy 
occasioned by a will be<^ming ineffective by reason 
of the death of tlje sole executor and legatee during 
. the testator's fjfetime. Advancements to children 
are now chargeable with interest.at 3 per q^t. It 
is only in competitiLon with has brothers and sistera. 
that a chil(^must bring in his advancement, and 
not as regards his motner. * ' 
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The heir-at-law, however, although he may have 
received teal estate from the intestate, by descent 
or otherwise, is entitled to have an ecmal p^rt in 
the distribution of the personalty Vith itis brothers 
and sisters, without taking into account the value 
#f the land receivech But where a father has settled 
land, or has grants a charge on land t() a vounger 
chilli, or has made a marriage settlement of la^d on ^ 
a younger child otherwise than by will, the younger 
‘child must bring the value of the land into account 
Where the heir-at-law has had an advancement 
trftm his father out of the petsonai estafj^, he must 
account for it like the younger children, even if it 
were only the use of furniture for his hie ; and co- 
heiresses nuist also bring advancements into account 
When a portion is at first contingent, it must be 
brought into accounts when the contingency hap- 
fjfeni ; and if if has a value while contingent, it may 
still have to be brou^t into hotchpot. As to what 
ar^ to be considered advancements, it has been 
decided that if a father buys for his son an eccle- 
siastic^ benefice or acWowson,^ or any civil or 
military office, these come within the rule, even if 
the office istif a tempo‘i*ary nature , and an annuity 
may also be an advancement ir*soinc cases. Other 
examples of advancements are; (1) A pieraium 
paid to article a son to an attorney or admission 
fees to the Inns of Court ; (2) the purchase of a 
commission or the cost of an outfit fo^ the Army , 

(3) sums advanced to enable a son to pay his debts ; 

(4) the price paid for machinery and plant, etc., to 
st^t a child in business. 

On the other hand, trifling sums of money or 
presents of inconsiderable value, given by a father 
to a child, are not deemed advancements ; nor is 
money laid out by the father in maintaining a 
child, or expended in binding him apprentice, or 
spent in sending him to school, or university, or 
even on travels abroad 

Property given or bequeathed to a child by any 
other person than the father ii not, of course, an 
Advancement, nor is a fortune which has been 
acquiied by the child hirnsclf,* however large it 
may lx- 

A ^cw words may be added liere as to the ('quitable 
doctrine of advancement. A father, or person »n 
ioco parentis, sometimes makes a purchase of pro- 
perty, real or personal, or an investment in the 
name of a child, in which case there arises what is 
known as the equitable doctrine of advancement, 
v4z., thaf* the purchase or investment was intended 
as an advancement, t « , for the benefit of the ( hild, 
so as to rebut what would otherwise be the oidinary 
presumption in such^ases that there is a resulting 
trust in favour of the person who provided the price 
To take a simple example : A buys property (1) in 
the name of a strangci, (2) in the name of his son, 
and pays for it out of his own moneys ; in the first 
case tlieie is a presumption, whi< h is liable to be 
rebutted by the circum.slanccs, that A who paid 
the money intended the property s^iould be his, and 
not the stranger’s, and that he took the purchase 
m the stranger's name for his own convenience ; 
in the second case, there is a presumption of equity 
that A intended the property to be an advancc;tncnt 
for Ills son This doctrine of equity has been based 
upon the ground either of the probability arising^ 
from The natural love anck affection of a parent for 
his child, that the jiarent inten<led a gift, or of 
his moral obligation to provide fflr his child accord- 
ing tckhis means. The latter reason appears to be’ 
the mofe likely, *and,* therefore* it has been derided 
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that the presumption dbei not arUe as between a 
widowed mother and her child, as the n^thlr is in 
equity under no moral obligation to provide for it. 
\Vhcth%r a jierson^is in toco parentis depends upon 
• the facts as to which evidence may be given. 

The distinction between advancements to children 
anih ademption should be noted. In the former case < 
a father makes an advance to a child, and if the 
father dies intestate, the cliild must bring the 
advantef into account. In the latter caae, a parent 
leaves a child a legacy by will, and subsequently 
gives a he child a portion in his lifetime ; and, 
ouing to the presumption against double portions, 
the child cannot take both (See Ademption.) 

ADV.y<CKS, BANKKRSV -One of the most 
nnpoitcyit duties connected with the business of 
banking is the making of advances to customers 
and others, and thcie is ccttmnly none which 
tlcmands grcatci skill ami (uiition. 

An advance is granted either by way of over- 
draft upon a ciineiit account, or by a loan upon 
a sep.aiate account, or, in some rases, upon a 
missoiy note. The cli.seounting of bills is practically 
the same as making an advance upon the security 
of the bills. 

In con.sidenng an application lor an advance, a 
bank manager will be influenced by his own per- 
sonal knowledge of the borrower, by the figures as 
shown by the certified balance sheet of the 
customer, and by the history of previous trans- 
actions and the various com liisions to be drawn 
fiom a careful study of the customer’s account. 
The principal questions wliich will arise in the 
lianker's mind will be : For how long is the advance 
required ? If granted, is the advance likely to be 
repaid according to promise ? For what purpose 
IS the money required ? What is the nature of the 
security which is offered ? 

Many impracticable sc.hcmes of borrowing are 
sometimes ])ut forward by would-be borrowers, and 
it is the business of a bank manager so to modify 
the schemes that business may result in the long 
run. As a well-known banking authority has said ; 

“ Anybody can decline a transaction which is 
obviously impossible. Where the real skill of a 
bank manager proves itsedf is in getting a borrower 
so to modify an impractii able proposal that it will 
assume a fchape in whic h it will be acceptable to 
himself and lus head rfllcc.” 

It IS always dangcioiis to accept such securities 
foi advances as second mortgages, reversions, build-^ 
mg land, brick fields, shares not fully paid up, and 
those; wlui-h are not icadily marketable. The most 
favoured securities by bankers are first-class stocks 
;ind shares, deeds of readily realisable propertiesf 
good bearer bond.s, guarantees given by substantial 
.sureties, and life policies to an amount not 
ex( ceding their surrender value. 

Caution is rccjuired when the advance is made 
in the nature of .an overdraft. In granting a^limit, 
a banker should always reserve to himself the ‘ 
right to cancel the limit at any time, if he should 
consider it necessary to do so, 'fhe late Lord 
Hcrschcll thus expressed himself in a casein* the 
House of Lords in 1894 : " It is not necessary t<;^ 
consider what the rights* of the bank were with 
regard to their debtors when they had agreed to 
an overdraft. The transaction is, of course,, of the 
commonest. It may be that an overdraft does 
prevent the bank who haf e»agrecd to give it from 
at a^iy time giving »notice that it is no longer to 
•contimie,«and that they must be paid tHhir money. 
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Tliis, I«think, aUeast it doea : if they have agreed 
to give an^)verdra^t. they cannot refuse to honour 
cheques or drafts, wittiin the liyiit of that over- 
draft, which have been drawn and put in circula- 
tion before any notice to the person to whom they * 
have agreed to give the overdraft that the limit 
IS to be withdrawn That effect I think it ha# in 
point of law; whether it has more than that in 
point otelaw it i» unnecessary to consider,” The 
length of notice will depend upon what was 
arranged when the limit was granted ; but a limit 
cannot be withdrawn before the expiration bf the 
perio<i for which it was sanctioned, unless the 
customer's position, or his security, has greatly 
changed for the worse. 

Numerous small advances are, as a rul#, more 
satisfactory than two or three loans for very large 
amounts. Temporary accommodation is also much 
to be preferred to permanent loans. 

ADVENTURE. — In questions relating to marine 
insurance, adventure means either one of the penis 
in#ired against, as in the clause in a poluy com- 
mencing ” Touching the adventures and perils ” , 
or the liability or risk undertaken by the insurers, as 
in the clause in a policy commencing ” Beginning the 
adventures upon the said goods and mere handises” ; 
or the speculation or undertaking to protect which 
the assured effected the insurance ; or a subject of 
insurance which has been exposed to the risks 
insured against. It also means sinding abroad, 
under charge of a supercargo or othei agent, goods 
which are to be disposed of to the best advantage 
for the benefit of the owneis. In addition, the term 
IS also ^plied to the goods themselves so sent. 

ADVENTURE, BILL OF.— This is a document 
which is signed by a merchant and states that the 
goods on board the vessel are the property of 
another, who is to run all risk connected with the 
consignment, the merchant only binding himself 
to account for the produce. 

ADVENTURERS, MERCHANT.— The oldest and 
most celpbrated of the English companies for the 
conduct and extension of foreign commerce was 
the Company of Merchant Advehturers. To under- 
stand its history, it is neces.sary to advert to the 
system of the Stajilc established about the tunc of 
Henry III. The word "staple” ajipears to have 
been used to indicate those marts both in this 
country and at Bruges, Antwerp, Calais, etc., on the 
continent, where the principal products of a country 
•“'were sold. Probably m the first instance these were 
held at such places as possessed some conveniences 
of situation for the purpose Afterwaids they appear 
4o have been confirmed, or others appointed for the 
purpose, by the authorities of the country. In 
England this was done by the king (2 Edw. Ill 
c. 19). All merchandise intended for the purpose 
of exportation had either to be sold at the .staple, 
or afterwards brought there for exportation. Ihis 
i«^ was done with the twofold object of accom- 
modating the foreign merchants and of enabling 
the duties on exportation to be more conveniently 
and itertamly collected. Altci wards the word 
" s^ple ” was applied to the merchandise itself 
“•'Which was sold at the staple. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centurie^ the five great exports of 
England were wool, wooUells, leather, 1m, and lead, 
the first being by far the most important. \Vlicn the 
•English cloth manufacti^c began to assume import- 
ance, the Company of* Merchant .Adventurers came 
into cxisti^nce, and from the fii^t it was most closely, 
though not exclusively, associated with tHe export df 
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cloth. Wheeler, sScretarv of the company, says of it 
{Treatise of Commerce. 1601) : "It consisteth dt a 
great .numljer of wealthy ar^ well experimented 
merchants, dwellfng in cli verse great cities, mari- 
time towns, and other parts of the realm, to wit, 
London, York, Norwicn, Exeter, Ipswich, Newi> 
castle, HuU, etc. These men, of old time, linked 
«and bound themselves together in company, for 
the Accrcise of merchandise and seafare, trading in 
cloth, kersie, and all other, as well Enghsh as* 
foreign, commodities vendible abioad.” About the 
middle off the fifteenth century the Merchaht 
Adventurers came into conflict^with the Merchants 
of the Staple The latter alleged that the Merchant 
Adventurers had no right to exact the r«gular con- 
tribution to their society from all persons export- 
ing cloth to the Low Countries. Thp quarrel came 
to a head in the time of Henry VII* who favoyrefl 
the claims of the Merchant^ Adventurers. The 
second great struggle of the Merchaont Adventuftrs 
was with the Hanseatic traders in England. The 
Merchant Adventr.rers, when they had successfully 
asserted their claims agains^ their English rivals, 
were eager to get into their hands the ’^ole export 
trade, at least that^n woollen cloth. The struggle 
between the Hanseatic traders, settled in London at 
the Steelyard, and the Merchant Adventurers went 
on for many years, until Elizabeth directed the 
civic authorities of London to close the Steelyard, 
and ordered the German merchants to leave Eng- 
land, thus bringing to an end the history of the 
Hanseatic league in this country. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION. — It is commonly 
asserted that ” possession is nine points of the 
law,” and the gram of truth contained in the 
saying is exemplified by the fact that if a person is 
in possession of a certain article, he cannot be 
dispossessed at any time excei)t by the rightful 
owner In the case of land, however, the position 
of a possessor is somewhat better, for whereas mere 
possession of a chattel cannot ripen into ownership 
with any lapse of time, possession of real estate ioi 
a ]>eriod of tweN-e years, without molestation of 
any kind whatsoever, even though adverse to the 
rightful owner, gives a legal title to the possessor 
against the whole world, unless the rightful owner 
has been suffering from some legal disability. Tl9is 
title IS known as a ” possessory title” (gv). The 
former period of twenty ye^rs which was necessaiy 
to create a good possessory title was reduced to 
twelve years by the Real l^operty LimitfUon Aift, 
1874 The Act docs not in so many words confer a 
title upon the possessor, but it restrains other 
persons, including the nghVful owner who has 
neglected to look after his own interests, from 
interfering with the right which has been gained 
by adverse possession. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.— The derivation of the 
word ” advertisement ” is the Trench avertissement , 
which means a “warning,” “information,” or 
“ notification ” i The value and the wide dissemina- 
tion of newspapers have made a certain number of 
points of law connected with advertisements of 
special value, and these are noticed briefly in the 
'present article. 

Certain announcements made in the Gazette {g.v.) 

\ are taken as being a special notification to the^ whole 
world of certain facts, especially in connection with 
such matters as bankruptcies. But unless there is 
some statute w^ich bears upon the subject, making 
the fact of the insertion of tfie advert^ement 
equivalent to actual knowledge, any person who 
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dAires^ to prove thal a notice ha^ been giverf by 
adv^tiscment must bring evidence to show that 
the adverasement has actually come to the notice 
of the person who is sought to be 2^ecte4 thereby. 

When it is impossible to serve a writ or other 
legal document, which must, in order to be effective, 
shown to have Q|>me to the notice or knowledge 
of any person, the court will, upon sAtisfcictory 
afficHivit evidence that the person to be scrved*can* • 
^ot be found, order the wnt or other document*, or 
some notice thereof, to be advertised in certain 
sp^ified papers, and if this is done the notice is as 
good as personal service. In the* case t)f a writ, 
this is often known as substituted service." (See 
Writ.) 

Again, aA executor or administrator is peiinitted 
to advertise for creditors of the deceased person, 
wjiose represeij^^itive he is, and if this is done in 
projAsr form the executor or administiator is 
entitled, after a certaan interval, to distribute the 
estate of the de^a.sed, and he will be relieved from 
all personal liability in respen:! of those creditors 
who h»ve failed to senfl in tl^ir claims This 
notice is regulated by a statute passed m 1859, and 
its necessit 3 i*arises from the fact that by the common 
law the estate of a deceased pe^on cannot be dealt 
with, as far as legatees and others arc concenied, 
until all the debts have been jiuid or provided for 
The advertisement is now .so common that an 
almost stereotyped form has come into use. It is 
generally as follows — 

John Jones, deceased — Notue, is hereby given 
pursuant to the Act of Parliament (22 and 23 Vict. 
c. 35), that all persons having any Claims or 
Demands against the estate of John Jones, late 

of , in the county of , gentleman, deceased, 

who died on the 2nd day of August, 19.., and 
whose Will was proved by me the undersigned 
executor and trustee therein named for who died 
intestate and of whose estate letters of admintsfra- 
ticm were granted to me the Undersigned] on the 
• 29tlt day of August, 19. ., in the Principal Registry 
of the Probate Division of tJm High Court of 
Justice [or in the District Probate Registry of 
— jp-], are hereby re-quired to send particulars of 
their debts or claims to me on or be foie the 30/A day 
of November, 19.., as after that day / shall pro- 
ceed to distritmte the assets of the said testator for 
intestate] amongst the forties entitled thereto, having 
regard only to the claims of which I shall then have 
*had n<Mice ; anj I shall not be liable for the assets 
or any part thereof so distributed to any person of 
whose debt or claim I shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this D/ ^y of September, 19... 

Alfred Kobinson, 596 Strand, London, lb C 

The advertisement must appeal in the London 
Gazette and three other newspapers, one being a 
local one. This method of advertisement com- 
pletely exonerates the executor or administrator 
from personal liability as to the asfets, but it in no 
way prejudices the right of a creditor to follow the 
assets into the hands of any persons, legatees or 
others, who have actually received the same. If an. 
executor or administrator discovers that the cltate 
is insufficient to meet all the ]ubt legal demands 
made*against it, his proper course is to apply to the • 
court for admini.stration {(fv.). 

Contracts may be entered ^to tluough the 
medium of advertisements. An advertisement is. 
frequem^ly an oflUir to contract, and if the requisites 
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of a valid contract are present in^he subsequent 
proceedings, an action is maintaincmle by the per- 
son who is damnified. An offer of a inward by 
advcrti%Dment raa]j generally* be sued upon by a 
^person who fulfils the conditions of the offer, even 
though he did not know of the advertisement. 
4d^g^tisements oft^n give rise to actions for mis- 
repi^entation or fraud, and any j>erson entering 
into a tontract in this way should be extremely 
careful la the wording of the notice whirl# is put 
forward 

An lywlogy for a libel or a slander is sometimes 
made by advertisement, and if it is intended to 
plead such an apology in an action, care must be 
taken that the advertisement is given as much 
publicity as possible, and must be proportionate to 
the natiffe of the libel or the slander. 

It IS an offence jmnishable on summary convic- 
tion to issue certain advertisements relating to 
betting, especially in the nature of circulars 
addresse<l to infants, and all indet ent advertisements 
are forbidden under heavy penalties. 

A curious ])oint sometimes arises as to advertiA- 
ments for stolen pioperty It is not an offence to 
put forward such an ad\ ei tiseinent, unless it is 
coupled with some kind of indut ement or reward. 
Thus, if a reward is offered and some such induce- 
nu'ut IS lield out as that " no questions will be 
a.skefl," the pcr.son issuing the advertisement is 
liable to be jiroi ceded against as offering to com- 
pound a felony ami to pay a forfeit of ^^50 to 

any infoimer, le, the person jiroc ceding against 
him, as well as the costs occasioned thereby* 

In the mctro])olitan district it is an offence to 
put up advertisement upon a hackney carriage in 
such a manner as to obstruct light or ventilation, 
or to cause annoyance to passengers. 

'I he London O^unty Council has issued by-laws 
forbidding advertisements by sky signs, or by 
searchlights or flashlights. 

ADVERTISINf*. — Of the many definitions of 
" advertising," that whit h describes it as " printed 
salesmanship " is, perhaps, tlio most suggestive ; 
but this treats the woid as refeinng to only press, 
])Oster. handbill, other printed advertising, 
wheucas it me hides other forms of publicity. 
Advertising has also been defined as " the* art of 
m.aking known " A more cxtendcid dcTinition st?ites 
that the function of a4ycr1ising is to call the atten- 
tion of peoj)le to a ( ominodity and to induce them 
to buy it, to convince the public tliat the article 
advcrtiscMl is good, essential, substantial, and worth* 
the jiric e asked for i* 

Among the difleient methods of advertisement, 
the most important are : window-dressing, posters^ 

• irculais, and press advertising. The latter form 
A^ill receive ymne ipal c onsidf'ratiori in this article^ 
but first a few words on the other methods will be 
useful. 

In these days, when the yiopulalion is ccjnccn- 
trated for the most part in towns, the shop windows 
are an essential medium of advertisement in the 
retail trade, and window-dressing has become quite 
a spec lal study. ITie window-dresser should*guard 
against yuittmg too many articles in the window, 
and should endeavour to ^ress it in such a manner** 
that anything shown ran easily be taken out if 
required without disturbing the rest of the window. 
To be effective, w'lndow-dressing ought, also, to be 
renewed as often as possil^Jj^ As a means of advert 
tisenftnt, posters are of comparatively recent origin. 
JTicif function is to*croatc a vivid impression by 
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means of simple drawing and wording, and well- 
arranged colouring. Poster-designing is quite an 
art, and ftrtists of reputation are often engaged on 
the artistic design and tasteful oicecution of<>osters. 

In introducing a new article, circulars are frequently, 
an important means of advertisement. Great care 
is necessary to see that there is as little was|e 
possible, as it is useless to send such advertisements 
to persons who have no use lor the commodity * 
being idvertiseef. « 

The most frequent means of publicity at the 
present time is press advertising, and no adver- 
tising plan can be said to be complete witnout it. 

It IS intended to devote the remainder of this 
article to this form of “ silent salesmanship," under 
three main headings : its nature, its scope, and 
the modes of advertising — but, first, a few ‘observa- 
tions on the selection of a suitable newspaper will 
not be out of place. 

When the matter of publicity through the 
medium of newspapers, magazines, and the bke is- 
being considerecl, the first question which must 
receive attention is the nature of the media through 
hich the manufacturer shall make his goods 
lown to the buying public. So much has been 
ntten on the value of newspapers proper as against 
lagazine space, and so many valuable figures 
iiblished by newspaper proprietors and others for 
le purpose of aiding the would-be advertiser in hjs 
ilection of media, that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
1 what has already been written. It is question- 
^lo, however, seeing that the London dailies and 
eeklies (as distinct from the provincial press) 
)ver as they do so thoroughly the whole of the 
rovincial towns of any size, whether they do not 
ve all the advantages attributed to the provincial 
awspapers. Some advertisers, nevertheless, give 
prominent place in all their schemes to the 
rovincial press, and some have found it profitable 
> confine ^ their appropriations in press publicity 
) this form of media. It may be correctly affirmed 
lat the provincial newspaper is pre-eminently the 
aper for the home, seeing that it is generally read 
y most members of the family. In it the parent 
nds notes relating to local affairs, the participators 
i which are very real persons to him. The members 
f the family interested in sport, society notes and 
)cal functions, deaths, marnagos, and a hundred 
nd one things that mar)< the individuality of 
rovincial life, find plenty of interest to them in 
tie pages of their daily or weekly paper. Granted 
tiat this is so, then the provincial press is full of 
otentialities for successful results from advertising 
)n the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
lajorily of provincial papers are sadly behind the 
.ondon dailies and weeklies in the matter of letter- 
iress, display of blocks and lay-out generally, 
whilst the charges for space are not much lowei 
han those of the London dailies and weeklies 
irci^ating so efiectually over the provincial areas. 

Th« Nature of Advertising. Advertising has two 
main elements — the proclamation and the cxplana- 
ion. In much existing advertising these two notes 
are net always struck together. Both are necessary, 
anS in all fine advertising the attraction and the 
argument are thorougl^ly well blended together. 
There is a strong tendency to make modern adver- 
tising too attractive, and to lose sight of its final ' 
purpose — the creation of a demand for goods. 
This creation of a deipjj^d is either m the direction 
of extending the existing m^ket amongst people 
who havv- never heard of the‘ goods on 9fler or tlje 
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ex{^oitation of an entirely new market for a new 
article hitherto unknown. Advertising alio sustiuDS 
an existing demand when that point of prosperity 
is re&chedat whkh the cost of extending tne market 
is disproportionate to the eventual profit. 

Examples of these three kinds of advertising are 
in evidence. Nearly all advertising which may m 
described *as of the luxury class, such as that of 
mot<^r-cars and their many accessories, is the reach- 
ing out after people who do not use motor-cars. So 
also much tobacco advertising is an appeal not to 
confirmed and l^^irdened smokers who cannot vary 
easily be’weaned from established preferences in 
the matter of tobacco, but 'is addressed to the 
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younger generation, whose tastes have not yet 
•been fixed. 

Instances as t« the creation of an entirely new 
demand for a sew production by means of adver- 
tising are equally numerous. A few years tgo the 
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demand for prepared breakfast afood was !ion- 
existent, jievertheless skilful advertising overcame 
the enormous prejudice in favour of porridge ; and, 
nowadays, prepared atid branded aatmealib adver- 
tised and sold even in Scotland itself. So also a 
^ge variety of cleansing agents has been intro- 
ouced to the publit during recent years, and it is 
safe to say that the extended use of sbani, boot 
polifhes, and metal cleaning preparations na.*? ^had 
-^eat effect upon domestic conditions 
Instances as to the power of advertising to sus- 
tain a demand which cannot reasormbly be expected 
to extend, but which would inevitably fitil off but 
for persistent publicfty are not so numerous. The 
bicycle is,* perhaps, a case in point. It will be 
noticed by*tho9e who study the announcements of 
cycle makers that tlj^y appeal chiefly , to people 
i^ho are at prihent riding, and that no attempt is 
maclh to create a demand for bicycles ^long those 
wh# have never ridden before. 

One of the interesting facts .jbout advertising is 
that it responds to perioyic stimulation, that is to 
say, if •some product has been before the public 
and advertised in a modest way f6r an extensive 
period, it it possible, so to sp^k, to capitalise all 
the outlay that has been put into the advertising 
by a general change of methoil. This is frequeritlv 
seen nowadays in the form of the whole page 
advertising in a daily paper. 

It needs no theorising to explain the secret of 
this success. A similar advertisement over a period 
of years has been seen by the public sub-consciously 
The sudden appearance of a large display on the 
front page of a popular daily paper stimulates into 
active memory the multitudinous impressions that 
have been made by the less conspicuous advertise- 
ment. 
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• Proelamation a^d Explanation. 


The necessity of persistent aclA'ertising has been 
touched upon by many authorities. The adver- 
tising ^<3r Pears' Soaj^ is little ejpe than persistency. 


and the word “ Pears’ ” spells Sgap " — desirable 
soap — so convincingly that some of this* firm’s 
posters have been hmited to a single wflrd. 

Every merchan^who has anything to sell h^s to 
^pay something for getting into tou^ with buyers 
nitnerto unknown' to him. This expense in the past 
has usually taken the form of high salaries to com* 
raeiTial travellers. The modern method is to go 
• .straight to the public, telling them that the goods 
are desigaole, and telling them se effectively that 
they insist upon l>eing supplied. Thus, by the sub- 
stitution of advertising for costly selling methods, 
many ol the efforts of the commercial traveller are 
unnecessary. Instead of having to overcome the 
prejudice of retail customers, advertisers find them 
eager and ready to listen to their representatives. 

In thfi final analysis .all the “ selling expenses ” 
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in connection with the marketing of a^ product 
must be made to pay for themselves. But adver- 
tised soap, Ibr instance, costs no more than a bar 
of soap of an unknown brand of equal quality, 
means a larger output at the factory, and, as 
every one knows, an increased output always 
means reduced working expenses. In a word, not 
only does advertising make the cost of selling 
cheaper, but when the advertising policy is linked 
up with the manufacturing policy, it reduces the 
manufacturing cos^s. The proof of this is seen in 
the fact that woll-advertised goods are never 
dearer than non -advertised goods. A bar of adver- 
tised soap, for instance, costs the housewife no 
more than a bar of soap of an unknown brand. 
Again, the price of ssrviceable typewriters varies 
widely, but it will be noticed that the cheaper 
typewriters are those which are advertised more 
than others * 

The Scope ol AdvertUlng. It may be laid 
down as a general proposition that anything that 
can be sold can also be advertised, but certaii^ 
lines of goods lend themselves more readily than 
others to " printe/1 salesmanship.” Hlls and soapi^ 
— that IS, curative and cleansing agents — lend them- 
selves to effective and profitable advertising. So 
also do foods, clothing, and furniture. Latb^rly it 
has been demonstrated that articles of luxury and 
products that appeal to women can also be success- 
fully marketed by means of advertising. In a word, 
the wider the possible field, the greater is the^i^s^i- 
bihty of success. In a climate such a.s ours, at least 
half the entire jiopulaiion.suffers periodically from 
minor ailments. In a social atmospnere such as ours, 
cleanliness of house and person is a cardinal virtue. 
Every man, woman, and child m the three kingdoms 
nced.^food and clothing. Ifi^fiese directions there 
an ^ver-open and jjpipetually extending market, 
•The demand must be met, yet it may be reasonably 
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estimated that ^nly a comparatively small portion 
of this demand is at present met by advertisers. 
The scoiJte for future advertising is, therefore, 
unlimited. • • 

One of the deplorable facts about British^ 
merchants is that they are not in the habit of 
thinking in continents." Frequently, inched, 
they cannot even think in counties. How nfany 
people realise, for instance, that the bulk of the • 
population of England lives in the vicinit)%ol three 
great centres — London, Birmingham, and Man- 
chester ? Take the population figures and the map 
of England and mark off all the towns having a 
population of 50,000 and upwards, and this fact 
win be self-evident. Yet, in spite of this, many 
advertisers limit their appeal to the London area, 
not because they must do so by the natur^ of their 
business, but because they do not realise that the 
scientific study of advertising will reveal to them 
the lines of least resistance, liut not all advertisers 
desire to reach the " crowd." Some have a pro- 
position appealing to professional men ; others 
wfsh to reach the well-to-do residential quarters 
of towns like Bath and Cheltenham; others have a 
product which, on account of its bulk, docs not 
pay for tran.sportation to very great distances, and 
must necessarily be sold in the vicinity of the 
factory. For all these and many other problems 
which confront the advertiser, the "trails" have 
already been blazed more or less successfully 
It is within the scope and purpose of advertising 
to overcome sundry definite and indefinite obstacles 
which stand in the way of profitable sales. 

The chief of these, perhaps, is the indifference of 
the public. The buyer is often left alone without 
guidance or stimulation, and simply does not care 
how his want is supplied provided that it is sup- 
plied without any great inconvenience. Nor is the 
casual buyer at all analytical. The average buyer 
has not the capacity of directing his " wants " 
along any definite lines. The average business man 
in London, for example, wants his lunch at mid- 
day, but he will not usu^ly be at any pains to dis- 
cover even within a stone’s throw of his office 
precisely where the best posable lunch can be 
obtained. In a word, he lunches by habit. In the 
same way the British housekeeper is in the habit 
of taking from her baker whatever kind of bread 
he offers ; and until a campaign in connection 
with a particular kind of bread stirred up some 
slight sensation a lew years ago. the average house- 
* wife would not even know how to go about making 
inquiries as to where the best possible kind of 
bread could be obtained. 

« One of the purposes of advertising, therefore, is 
to get the public out of one kind of groove into 
another kind of groove. This can be done either 
‘by making the consumer feel dissatisfied with what 
he has, or, conversely, by making the consumer 
desirf aomething which he has never thought about 

The great remedy for the merchants who find 
that the public are indifferent to their wares is 
bold and persistent publicity. This can either be 
qf |ha ^aduated and progressive kind, leading up 
to a climax ; or it can take the form nowadays 
used of a series of violent " emotional shocks." 
Most of the whole pages now appearing in the 
London daily papers are of the last description. 

The Modes of Advertising, 1 he modes of adver- 
•tising necessarily clifje*. according to the general 
character, but not necessarily according to the 
special nature of the merchant's businep. * , 
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Tbe three chief modes of Advertising relate to 
what arc known as. proprietary, mail qfder, iind 
retail advertising. 

PraprieUry Aivertisiag. Sy this is meant the 
popularising of some named or oranded article or 
preparation which is only manuiactured or put up 
by the advertiser, but which il> obtained through 
retailers. • The great problem of the proprietaxy 
advpftiser is to take steps to secure that his prdbuct 
is on sale in every suitable retailer's shop throughout* 
the length and breadth of the land. In the early 
days of advertising this was a comparatively e^sy 
process. Nowadays when the retailer's shelves are 
practically filled vrith advertised articles or imita- 
tions of advertised articles, the retailer does not 
take very kindly to a new article of* commence. 
He must, therefore, be forced either directly or 
indirectly to stock the article, ajid some mo^t 
ingenious schemes have been devised for •this 
purpose. • t 

A few years ago the general method of marketing 
a new article was to send out travellers to call upon 
retailers, to adv(?rtise thi article in trade papers ; 
and having persuaded a g»ocer, for example, to 
stock a new brand of pickles, to rely upon the 
grocer’s goodwill to build up the business. 

Nowadays the process of marketing a new article 
is entirely different. The advertiser takes steps to 
announce to the trade that his selling campaign is 
opening, and then he goes direct to the public, that 
IS, to the consumer, and persuades the consumer 
to demand the article, and thus practically forces 
the retailer to stock. Such " stocking schemes," 
as they are called, are occasionally resented by 
retailers, and to anticipate such a feeling the adver- 
tiser’s proposition should have a definite element of 
attraction for the retailer himself. 

But in addition to various stocking plans, adver- 
tisers recognise what are known as " selling 
schemes." The stocking plan is a mere method of 
influencing the retailer ; a selling scheme is 
the element in an advertising campaign which 
makes the process particularly attractive to the 
public. * 

The free sample — the sample obtainable in return 
for a postage stamp — the sample obtainabl(> at a 
retailer’.s — discount coupons — the positive offer to 
refund the purchase money — all these are selling 
schemes, but they take on diffeilint complexions «, 
with regard to different lAisinesses 

Occasionally, a manufacturer about to ^dvert^se 
finds that he is the proprietor, or*the potential pro- 
prietor, of several propositions. Here the problem 
arises as to whether he sha^ put the same name 
and the same trade mark upon them all and use 
one product to advertise the other, or whether he 
shall go to the trouble of finding a suitable and 
appropriate name and mark for each separate pro- 
duct, and sell each product in disassociation with 
the other. 

Every proprietor, whether he advertise or not, 
is confronted v^ith the problem of what is known 
as " substitution." The difficulty is met in several 
ways, and the most effective of all is advertising. 
In former days great importance used to be 
attached to a trade mark, but nowadays a registered 
name, such as " Bovril," " O.xo," " Wincarnis," is 
found to be more efficacious than the mere*insist- 
ence upon a conventional, design. The incorporation 
of a name like " Bovril ” into the title of a limited 
company is eveyi better than registering the name 
as a trade mark 
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Ord^r AdverUslig. In maii cfder advertising 
the seller (^als directly with his'cnstomer by means 
of the post. How extensive this mode of busj|iess 
IS, is discoverable fc-om the study bf th^ statistics 
issued by the Postiimster-General, which show, with 
rflKiarkable approximation, that the total number 
of packages sent through the parcel p^st ^corre- 
sponds year by year with the totad number of postal 
mders issued. 'The ratio of increase is so remark- 
ably steady as to suggest that the future of mail 
order advertising will take several years to leach 
its limit. • A 



a definite section of the communitj^, and the first 
of the series of letters is addressed to wBat is 
assumed to be numerically the largest cla^. Thus, 
in the c%se of the ^ncyclopticdta Britannica, if we 
tnay judge from a sight of some of the form-letters 
sent out, the first great assumption was that 
inqufi'ies came from people who wanted a book of 
^reference This “ line of attack *' having been 
dealt with, the next assumption wm that inquirers 
were stutlents of more or less specific .smijects. 
In this way, both in the advertisements themselves 
and in ghc correspondence, various emotional and 
intellectual layers were approached in turn. 

A great feature of all mail order advertising is 
the use of what are known as " keys ” — some 
slight ch^mge in the address, for example, which 
mduates to the advertiser in which publication 
his announcement was seen A familiar method of 
keying an addiess is to require the applicant to 

address “ Department No Then again, all 

the advertisements in a publication appearing 
duiing a given month may require the applica^^t 
to address “The Mariagei,” the next month the 
key may be “ The Superintendent “ A much more 
effective way of keying an advertisement is by 
what are known as “ reply coupons," w hich bear 
their own key and have the adoitional advantage 
of making it easy for the public to reply to the 
advertisement. Skilfully used, also, it has been 
foun<l that the coupon itself can be made such a 
strong feature of an advertisement as to add 
materially to what is known as its “ attraction 
value." The mail order advertiser has the immense 
advantage of knowing which jiapeis are paying him 
best, and he naturally cuts tlie least profitable out 
of his list Some mail order advertisers have had 
so much experience as to the relative value of 
mediums as to find it unnecessary to key continually. 


A Mall Order Free Sample Scheme. 

Thfe usual [iroccdurc in a mart order advcitising 
s*cheme is to take Sf)ace in papers of extensive 
circulation with an offer to seneba fiee sample, a 
free booklet, or, ]»erhaps, a sani|')le or a booklet in 
return for three penny stamp.s, the exact nature of 
the scheme varying according to urcumstances 
Irf a few mail order schemes an clement of chrect 
dealing ^ involved by which the buyer sends the 
money at once on the c^r understanding that the 
goods are sent on approval, and that the money 
will be rfturned x/ not satisfactory. It is on record 
that a skilfully devised mail orcJei advertisement 
will bring in anything from 2,000 to 10,000 replies, 
and the price per rep*^/' will vary from the fraction 
of a penny up to a sWlling or more 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of all the mail 
order schemes of recent memory is that adopted 
for the sale of the Encycloixicdta Bntannua. Here 
is a proprietary article sold almost entirely through 
the post, with a series of advertisements designed 
to brmg a maximum number ofi inquiries from 
likely purchasers. 

Inquiries such as these rcpiescnt, of course, 
merely the framework or skeleton of the selling 
effort. It is assumed not only that every inquirer 
for a mail order catalogue or botklet is a jiossible 
buyer^ but that behind the inquiry exists a very i 
re<d want, consciously or fubconsciously 

The mail order advertiser proceeds by means of 
a series of clever follow-up letters and suitable 
literat^^e to effect a sale. Broadly the method is * 
to assume that any particular «nquircr belongs to 
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An Ingenious Selling Seheme. 

Retail Advertising. Much of what has already 
been said, applies to the advertising of the retailer, 
aud little more is necessary under this heading. 
As to w'hcther the Press can be used to advantage 
deprnds on whether the papers in which it is pro- 
posed to advertise, circulate eflectively m districts 
in winch it is possible for the retaiiler to do bujjiness. 

It IS unde.sirable to dogmatise, and difficult^ 
state m general terms a golden rule lor retail 
advertising. One thing, •however, may be said 
with certainty — that a plain statement, an illustra- 
tion which does illustrate, and a definite price are 
always safe • 

It IB beyond the scope (ff^he present article to 
Yeal Rwith such intA-csting topics as circulation, 
positiw, *biIlpostmg, or with those extremely 
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rAODodite studies which have been made and 
UbtAte^ under the heading of " The Psychology 
of Advi^ising." Much literature on the subject 
of advertising has accumulated year by fear, and 
also year by year the number of clever men who seS 
themselves out to master the intricacies of adver- 
tising is increasing. The great bulk of adveidising 
is nowadays placed in the hands of expert adver-^ 
tising agents ; and in the case of those very 
large ^irms who employ their own advertising 
managers or even dignify these officials with the 
name of advertising director, even here dhe ser- 
vices of expert “ copywriters " are secured and the 
advertising agent employed to negotiate with 
new^aper and billposter. 

ADViCE. — In commerce, information qf instruc- 
tions respecting trade communicated by letter. 
Thus, an advice is generally sent by one banker, or 
merchant, to another, to inform him of the drafts 
or bills drawn upon him, with full particulars of 
their amount, date, and the persons to whom they 
%re payable. This document, which is also termed 
a " letter of advice," prevents mistakes, and at 
times detects forgeries ; for, when bills are pre- 
sented for payment or acceptance, either can be 
refused for want of advice. 

The term is also used to signify an opinion of 
counsel or others, a commercial report, or a noti- 
fication of the arrival or the dispatch of goods. 

ADVICE NOTE.— A letter giving its receiver 
information that some particular transaction either 
has been, or is about to be effected on his 
behalf. It is usual to advise the arrival of con- 
signments, the dispatch of goods, the payment of 
accounts, and the shipment of goods. 

** ADVISE FATE.’’ — Sometimes it is desired to 
know, as quickly as possible, whether a cheque will 
be honoured on presentation, and it is then sent 
direct to the banker upon whom it is drawn instead 
of passing it through the Clearing House {q.v.) with 
a request to “ advise fate." Although there is no 
legal obligation binding the banker to reply, a reply 
is invariably sent as a matter of courtesy, generally 
by telegram. Wlien a favourable reply has been 
sent, the drawer cannot stop payment of the cheque ; 
and the holder of the cheque is entitled to receive 
payment from the banker upon whom the cheque 
IS drawn, or to have the same paid into his account 
at his own banker’s, if it is‘his own banker who has 
made the inquiry for him. But the banker of whom 
the inquiry is made should not send an unqualified 
affirmative answer until he has actually got the 
cheque into his own hands, as it is possible that the 
drawer’s account might be altered for the wor.se 
' in the interval between the dispatch of the inquiry 
and the receipt of the cheque. If, therefore, an 
, inquiry is sent simply as to the probability of the 
payment of a cheque when presented, the banker 
upon whom the cheque is drawn should, if he is 
satjffied at the moment as to the state of the 
customer's account, reply in some such words as : 

" Would pay if in our hands and m order." This 
will be a sufficient personal protection until the 
is duly presented. A simple affirmative reply 
that the cheque will be met is a w’arranly by which 
the banker is bound, whatever may happen to the 
customer’s account before the cheque arrives. 

ADVOCATE, LORD. — Also called the King’s 
Advocate He is the principal law officer of the 
Crown in Scotland, i in liis official capacity he 
corresponds to the Engli.sh A^itorney-Generall bein*;, ' 
like the 1\ttorney-General, always a member of tfie 
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ministry of tUI day. but not a member of the 
Cabinet. He is not necessarily a member of the 
Privy Coundl, but during h^j^riod of office he is 
invl^blf addressed as * l^ht Honourable." 
He remains in office as long a^he Ministry does, 
unless, he resigns or is promond. In conjunction 
with Jhe^Secretary for Scotland he is responsiWe 
for |he legislative measures which affect Scoriand. 
Ha conducts public prosecutions for the (jown 
in Scotland, rejirescnts the Crown in civil action#, 
and possesses certain statutory powers imder 
the Banl||:uptc^ Act, 1914, and other special Acts 
of Parhament. The salary attached to the office is 
/5,000 a year, together with fees in Crown cases. 
Unlike the English Attorney-General, as became 
the settled practice between 1892-95, the L«rd- 
Advocate is not yet restrained from tak ng private 
ractice, but there is no doubt tha^t the rule yrhich 
as been adopted in England of restraining the 
law officers of the Crown from acting as advocates 
for private persons will be extended at no distant 
date to the Scoy;ish law* officers. ^ 

AERATED WATERS.-yWaters naturally or 
artificially impregnated with a largj* amount of 
carbonic acid gas#and containing saline or other 
flavouring matter. They are used both as bever- 
ages and as medicines. The best known is soda 
water, which should contain 15 grains of bicar- 
bonate of soda to the gallon, though aerated 
water without flavouring is often so-called. Other 
varieties are potash, lemonade, ginger ale, etc 
Vichy, Sellers or Seltzer, and Apolhnaris are the 
most used natural aerated waters. These are also 
called mineral waters, from the mineral salts they 
contain. 

AFHDAVIT.— A written declaration given on 
oath before some person who is entitled to 
administer an oath, as a solicitor who has been 
appointed a Commissioner for Oaths {q.v.), a magis- 
trate, a consul, 05 a notary public. The affidavit 
must give the name, description, and address cf 
the person who inakes the declaration (called the 
deponent), and ihe document must be signed by 
him and also attested by the person before whom 
it is sworn. If the deponent docs not stat5 facts 
within his own knowledge, he must give *he 
grounds for his belief. 

The fee of a Commissioner for Caths for 
administciing the oath is Is. 6d , with Is addi- 
tional for each document attached to the affidamt. 
Such doiuincnts aie frequently ' annexed, as they 
go to prove what is sworn to by the deponent, and 
it would be a waste of tiini and useless to copy 
out the same in the body of the affidavit. The 
documents so annexed aie technically known as 
" exhibits." llic perbon who attests the affidavit 
must mark each exhibit with a distinctive letter 
or number, corresponding to that used in the 
affidavit, and indorse it m some such form as the 
following : " T^iis is the exhibit referred to as A 
in the affidavit." He must also sign the exhibit. 

The inset is the ordinary form of affidavit met 
with m the courts every day It is essential to 
notice its title, and the method of indorsement is 
important for those who are engaged in litigation 
work. 

The word "affidavit" is Low Latin, and means 
" has pledged his faith. It was at one time usual 
for the documei^t to commence thus : " Affidavit 
N. M. etc." ^ 

The stamp dul^' for an ^affidfivit or statutory 



[PACSnilLK. affidavit— OENERALLY TYPEWRITTSN 


lEi? THE HIGH COURT OF juaxiua 

; ' • • 

KING*S BENCH DIVISION. 


X 9 « >. f S > No # - ■'<i 


BETWEEN JOHN SMITH (Irading as J. , SMITH & CO.) 


2/6 

Stamp 

(«!lie^ve) 


and 

THOMAS JONES 
BROWN & CO. LIMITED 




D<ifend4i 


Claittttunfip 


I ALFRED THOMPSON of the Lion Brewery Chalktown in the'Gdi^ 

of Blankshiro Secretary of Brown & Co. Limited the above named- 

• * 

Claimants make oai^h and say as follows : — 

# 

• PART of the goods and chattels at the Hart Hotel ChalktO^ 

. -aforesaid seized by the Sheriff of the Comnty of Blankshirei' uiidfl 

the Writ of fieri facias in this action and referred to i,n tba 

Summons herein were on the 30th day of August 19.. by CoriQitiona| 

Bill of Sale of that date assigned to the said Brown & Co.^ 

by way of security for the payment of the sum of £50 

thereon at the rate of 4 per centum per ann;^m. The stiwi Bill 

«• 

Sale was duly registered on the 31st day of August 19.- and,i0jj|^ 
produced and shown* to me marked #A. ” 

THE gooS.s and cl^ttels so assigned as aforesaid are set. 

# • * 

a Schedule attached to the said Bi*ll Sale* 

• • • 

|| 3 ^ ^ PP^*i lutd 4^ 




NOTICE claiming the efaid goods oh behalf of* ^he said Brown & 

Ct). Limited was I am inform^M. and verily believe auxy servea on 

• • • « 
tr • • 

the Sheriff on the 12th ddy of September 19--. 

* • * 

A copy of the said Schedule was I am informed furnished to 
Mr. E. Pairweather Soliciljor for the Execution Creditor orr the 
13th day of September 19-. and to the Sheriff on# or about \the *1 4th 
day^of September 19--, 

THERE is now due and owing to the saii Brown & Co. Limited * 
under the said Bill of Sale the sum of £50 and interest. 

AS to the further part of the said goods and chattels and 
also as to certain fixtures seized by the Sheriff as aforesaid 
these are claimed by the said Brown & Co. Limited being their own 

property. Such goods chattels and fixtures were hired to the 

• • 

Defendant Thomas Jones under a Hiring Agreement bearing date the 
1st day of August 19-- and made between the said Brown &*Co. 
Limited (therein called “ the Owners ”) of the oiae part and th^ said 
Thomas Jones (therein called “the Hirer”) of the other part. 

THE said Hiring Agreement is now produced and shown to me 
marked “B.” 

NOTICE of the said Claim was I am informed given to the 
Sheriff on behalf of Brown & Co. Limited by their Solicitors 
Messrs. Fountain & Co. on or about the 13th day of September 19... 

aiid a copy of tne Schedule attached to th^ said Hiring Agreement 

' • • * ** ^ 

was supplia'i to the said M^'. E. Pairweather and *to the ^Sheriff 

subsequently. 



ON or ^(Jut the*l6t?h dfey of September 19.. a further notic<»\“’ 

uxi uehalf of the eaid Bi;ov<n & Co. » Limited was given by their* sat^ ; 

• • • , ' 

"?<?licitors to the Sheriff ciaiming the sum of £30*for i quarters^ 

rent due froii\ the said 'fliomas Jones to the said Brown & Co* 

Limited on the 24th day of June 19 . . and the 29th day of Septonab^jf 
•] 9 . respectively in respect of the Hart Hotel Chnlktown in the 
County of Blankahire, This amount is also still due and i)Wing tO 
the sa i(f B rown & CfA. Li mi ted. 

THE said Brown & Co. Limited claim a lien in respect of the 
said rent upon the goods chattels and fixtures other than those 
included in the Schedules to the Bill of Sale and Hiring Agreement 
seized by the Sheriff under the said Writ of fieri facias at the 

Hart Hotel aforesaid. ■ , 

THE said Brown •& Co. Limifcd also claim 2 pafent/ Tills bslng 
their own property seized by the Sheriif as aforesaid. The 
ITeceipl for thej payment of the said 2 patent Tills is now produced 
and shown to me marked “ C. 

I am the Secretary to the said Brown & Co. Limited an3 I am 
duly authorised to make this affidavit and I verily believe the 

facts above stated t(i be true. 

# 

Sworn at 894 Strand in the County of London | ALFRED THOMPSOIJ, 
this 3rd day of October 19 -- j . 

Bei'ore me 

„ P. THORNE 

Copnissioner for Oaths. 



19. .,^5. No. 10387. 

•IN ‘THE HI(JH court OF JUSfiCE 
. KING’S BENCH DIVigtON. 

S* M I T H 

t 

J 0*N E S 
and^ 

BROWN & CO. LTD., Claimants., 

AFFIDAVIT of ALFRED THOMPSON, 
filed on behalf of the 
Claimants. 

Sworn 3rd day, of October 19 . 

• •• 

Filed 4th day of (JctoJ)er 19.. 


Filed on behalf of the 
Claimants by 

FOUNTAIN & CO., 

>95 OM Jewry,** 

EmC. 
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declaration {q v ) is '2s The stamp is an adhesive 
one. I * • 

The following diAinimts aic exemjd nndrr the 
Slump Aa. 18^31— \ 

(1) Attidavit made for the immedintc ]) 4 ir]>j»se*of 
beingt filed, read, or use<l in any tnurt, ui borfoie 

judge, inastoi , or otlicer of anv <ouit. • 

(2) Affidavit or declaiation made upon a requisi- 
tion of the commissionei r of an\ juiblu bf»ard of 
revenue, or any of tlie olticeis a( tifig uiniei them, 
or required by law , 

(3) AtTidavit or dev iaration which ina\ lie 
rerpiired at 4;he l-^ank of hngl.itul or the Ihuik of 
Ireland to pro\ e thr death of anv jtrojuietor of anv 
stock transferal^e tliei?, (m to identify the peison 
of*aiw such j)r(jprirtoi , or to lemove any other 
impediment to the transfer of .iiiv sm h stoi k 

(4) Affidavit Of dec 1. nation rc'iating to the loss, 

mutilation, or defaienunt of any bank note or 
bank ju^t bill • • 

(5) Dcilaration iequi^e<l to be ma<le juiisuant to 
any Aft rel^fing to marriagt's m older tc' c I'lebrale 
a mairiage without luioue \ 

(6) Devlaration foinnng j»ait of .ui .ipplnation 
for a patent in conformity with the I’.itcnts, 
Designs, and liade Marks A( t, 1883 

A Iverson who swears a false affidavit is liable' 
* to bo jiiofc^eded usnnst foi piiiuiy {(/ r ) 

AFFHKiriHTMl'NT*— Mfieightment is a < ou- 
tract by which a shij>ow'ner undei takes to lairy 
goods in his shij) for n-waid I he peison for whom 
the goods are c ai i led is ( .died the In ig liter, and t lie 
sum which he jiays for tluir tariMge is c.ilh d the 
freight {q V ) 'I h<' (ontiait may be madi' (a) 
lietweeii the shipownei and one person who hues 
the use of the shiji foi the purj»ose of (airyuig his 
own goods oi those o! othei poisons, or (l>) between 
the shipownei and I'aMi oi a number of j)eisons 
who «hij) goods in that paitui»l.ir shij) In the 
ffirmer case tlu' <ontr;ut is gc'iietallv c'xpressed in 
a chartci party {qv), and the*->hip is callcsl a 
chartered ship, but the' i onti ac t of aff i eigfitment 
does yot recpii'c' c hai ter party to be made; in 
the latter the ship is called a geneial shiji, and th<‘ 
cotl tract IS genet ally exprc'ssed in writing, ami 
called a bill of lndiiiL; {q v ) 

** Law (tuvfrning Afln^htineni. In <onstiumg 
charter p;uties and luiJs of lading, ic'gard must 
offt*!! bc'^had to^loreign law, fcir the' partu's to 
the contract aic' cjftc n of diffcicnt nationalities, 
and the places at whuli the contract is to Ix' 
pc'i formed are in dfltcient count ru's where- tlic' 
rules ot lavv diilei Ili(‘ c oust riH* ion of thc'sc 
documents must be goveim'd by the* law by wfm h 
it a))peais from all tlie c ii c umslam es that the 
paities intended to he l)ouncl Although in the 
absence of cleat evicleiue of intc-ntion, the pre- 
sumption in the case of contiacts gcnc'rally is that 
the law of the ]dacc vvlu're the c cirytrac t was made 
governs, yet in contiacts of affreightment, whcic 
tlierc is no expiess indication c>f tlie intention of 
the [laitics, there apjx-ars to be a strong presump- 
tion in lavour of the; law of tlie ship’s fiag \V|)ere 
a contract macle in one jilace is to lx* pcrforme'l 
entirely in another place, where the law is chfferent, 
the jircsumpticiii is that ^ic law of the* place of 
jierformance is that which is to det< rinine its c'ffect. 
" It is cbvious, however," said Lc^rd Justice Bowen 
in Jacobs V Credit Lyonnais, 1884,*12 0 1iD 589, 
" that tne subject-master of eac^ contract must be 
looked at as well as the residence of t^ contracting 
parties efr the place where* the contrl^ct is made 


The place of performance i.s necessarily, in many 
ca.ses, tht* place wh^re the obligations ot the con- 
fract will have to be enforced ; and hence, as well 
as for othev^ reasons, has been introduced another 
caiicsff of con.struction, to the eilec t that the law 
^f the place of fulfilment of a contiact deternimea 
Its obligations But this maxim, ^ as well ^ the 
fcumcT, ntust, of course, give wav to any inrerence 
th.il can legitimately be clrawn fiom the chaiacter 
of tlie c-^siitiact and the iiatuie of the transactu^n. 
In most ca.ses, no doubt, when a contract has to 
bo wliolly jieifoimed abioad, the reasonable pro- 
sunqition may be that it is intendcxl to be a foreign 
contract •determmecl by foieign law; but this 
primi fane view is m its turn capable of being 
u'butted by th<* c'xpiessecl or implied intention of 
the paitic's as dt'dncc'd fnun other circum.stances. 
Again, it mav be that tin* contiact is pai tly to be 
peifcjimed m one pl.ue and jiaitlv m another. In 
Stic fi a case' the* onlv ceitam guide is to be fomif^ 
in applvmg sound ideas of business convenience 
and sc'ir.t' to the language of thc^ contiact itself, 
with a vK'w to'clisc cwei mg from it tlie true inten- 
tion of the paitu^s Ivvc'ii iii lespc'c t of anv jicrform* 
am e tliat is to lake place' abroad, the parlies may 
still have desired that thc'ii liabilities ami obliga- 
tions shall be governed by 1-aiglish law , or it may 
be th.it thc-y have* inlc'mlc'd to im oi porate the 
foieign law to legnlate the inc'lhocl and manner of 
peiformance al)ic»a<l, without idlc'img any ot the 
incidents wlm li m.iy atUc li to tJie c.ontract accord- 
ing to I'iiighsh lavv Steic'olyped niles laid clown by 
)uridual wntc'is c.annot, thercifoi e, be accepted as 
infallible canons of inteij)! etation in tjiese dayp 
when commeuial ti .msac lions have alteied in 
chai.actcr ancl incic*ased in lomph'xity, and there* 
can be no hard ,mcl-lasl nile by which to construe 
the multiform commc'icial agieemenf.s with which 
in modc'rii times we h.ivc to cieal " 

Law of the Flag. When* the c out i act of alb eight- 
mc'nt (levs not juovidc' othc'iwisc*, as between the 
]).utic's to the c emt^u t , m lesjx'ct of sea damtige 
.uid its im idents, tin* lavv of tlie c ountry to whu h the 
ship Ix'Ionf^s must be taken to be* tin- lavv to wlm h 
they have submitted themselves I hough the law 
of the flag may determine the lights and liabilities 
of the parties under * i hartei paity or bill of 
lailing, still, m considering hc>w the provisions of 
tlie contrac t are to lie (ariic'd out, it may be iieces- 
s.iiy to take otlier rules of kiw into acaount. Rules 
which must be c cuil .mec| to at the places of per- 
tonn.im «', t , customs legulations at the ports of 
loading and unloading form part of the circtim- 
stam es witli regard to wlm h the loading or delivery 
IS to f)e done 'I he contract must be supjiosed to 
have had leferc'ruc to them, unless it is expressly 
inconsistent, and it will not be piojierly jierformed 
unless they have b<''-n regaidecl But the law of 
the place of peilcarnance is thus me orpofated only 
so f.u as it IS consistent with the express language 
of the contract, as interj:)i eted by the law of the 
flag , and only so far as may lx; necessai\ 
determining the manner of the performance ItVill 
not alter the chai ac ter of tiie obligations which are 
♦ imposed by the contract oi by the law which 
gfiverns its effect. '1 bus a charterer is not excused 
from loading a cargo because the law of the loading^ 
port jjrohibits bis doing sC^ven tliough that law 
oulej also excuse h%in , nor is a shipowner dis- 
iarg(^ fr«ni liability foi damage because^ no claim 
has been macle at the tinme or in the manner required 
for doflig so the law at tjie poft of discharge. 
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Law of Country Covorning Contract. The manner 
in whu.h the rontract must tJe proved, and the 
admissibility of evniente of its existence, ar^ 
determined by the law of the tribunal in which 
it IS sought to be enfoKed. An action wilf not 
lie in the courts of this country, to enforce an* 
oral r^M-inent ^nadc in Frame (and valid there). 
whi« h if made here could not, by reason of the 
statute of f lauds, have been sued upon. A docu- 
ment may be admitted to prove a riOntrai t, 
although not stamped in a* cordance with the 
law of till country in which the contract was made, 
or in which the do< u merit was executed; but if 
for want of a stamj) a lonfract made in*ji foreign 
country is void, it cannot be enforced heic The 
legality of a contract is determined by the law of 
the plate where the contract is imiclc When a 
coiitrait IS entered into in one country and is 
souglit to be enforced liy the courts of justice ot 
Aiothei country, the cjuestion is not only whedher 
it is a valid contract according to the law of the 
country where it was entered into, but wIicUkt it 
IS. or IS not, in accordance with the laws of the 
c ountry in which it is sought to bc' enforced When 
a (ontrait is made in a foreign country and in a 
foreign language, an English cumt, having to con- 
strue It. must first obtain a translaticjn ot the 
instrument, secondly an explanation of the 
terms of art (if any), thirdly c'videm e of the 
foreign law applicable to it, and fourthly evidence 
of any peculiar rules of constniilion whn h may 
exist m that law; and must then interpret the 
instrument on ordinary principles of constim tion 
Siiuworthincss of Ship. I Ik' im|)licd obligation 

of the owner to use all i casonablc' imsans to insuic* 
the “ seaworllimrss of the* ship for the* coyage” 
within Section 458 of the Men li.iut Shipping Ait, 
1894, applies, only to c-nuipm-'id . a ship is not 
imseawoitliy within this plirase bV la ason ot 
non-cinployinent oi mis-einployment ot a|)[)li- 
ances, it tlie appliam es are at Inmd loi use If 
the ship IS found iinseawoiMiy befote sailing, 
and the defei t cannot be leinedic'd within a le.ison- 
ablc tune, the c harteri'r is entitled to tlnow up 
the (Ontrait. J'hc* ship must bo lit iii di sign, 
structure, c ondition, and ccpiijiini nt to ('mounter 
the penis of Ihe voyage 4 lie ship must not only 
be seaworthy before lo.idmg, but ^In* must be 
si'Hworthy with the* laigo tin* slnpounn ntidci- 
takes to carry at the time of loading, 'lh(*reis an 
absolute warranty by the shipownei, who has 
agreed to take a particular caigo, that his ship is 
fit to receive the caigo, but this wan an tv is not a 
continuing warranty, and defaults oci Hiring after 
the period ot loading are not breaches of this 
warranty The shipownei is always lesponsiblc for 
loss or damage to the* goods, however caused, if 
the ship was not iii a seawoithy condition when 
she commenced her voyage, and if tlie loss would 
not have arisen but foi that imscaworthmess dins 
IS although the shipowner may have taken all 
hrssonable jiains and piec.iulions to imike the ship 
seaw’orthy, if, m fad, he has failed to make her so. 

He undertakes absointedy that she shall be fit, on 
sailing upon the voyage, to carry the cargo w'hich 
she has on board, <ind with it to encounter safely 
whatever perils a ship of that kind may fan ly be 
expected to be expe^^^vd to in the course of the 
voyage at that season of th. year. Ihe ordinary ' 
implied undertakings by the shipowner to nrovicic 
a ship' that is f\t for the cargo, and to have her sea- 
worthy for the voyage on sailing,, aie not affected 
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by the exceptions in the b^ of lading unless that 
IS clearly stipulated. The warmnty can be got nd 
of or qualified by such words its "warranted sea- 
worthy only so far as ordinarj^care can provided' 
Arq/eriinii Harter Act. The American Hartei 
AcUwas passeil by Congress in 1893. It is impor- 
tant to English slupow'ncrs and merchants tradini; 
with American ports, because its provisions are 
often expressly incorporated in contracts of 
affrcight^jient, fend because the American courts 
apply its provi.sions withon). express im or- 

poratioii, whether the carrying slup is American 
or one of any other nationality. Ev<^n when the 
contract has been validly made in a forfeign 
‘ ountry, the.* American Coifits will not give effect 
to exceptions in it, whu h aie l onliary tp fhe 
Harter Act, if the cargo js to be clohvered at 
any Amc'iican poit 'flu* Harter Ai t ol the Uilited 
States makes void, as contrary to public policy, 
all clauses c‘xcn*|)tmg tl*i* shipownc'i fromjiabihty 
tor his own or his smvants’ negligence. Limita- 
tions c)f h.ihihty lu i},e contra* t nui^t be reason- 
able in oidei io4)e valid, and a clause of that 
kind IS looked upon as uiii c asonable A contract 
ot atfreightnient made in an AincMiraii ]-)ort by 
ail Aineiican shijiper with an Enghsli steamship 
company doing business thc-re, toi the shipment 
of goods thc'ie and their carnage to and deJiverv 
m England, when* tlu' fu'ight is payable in Englisli 
< urrem V, is an Amc>ru an contract, and govunecl 
by Aim man law so far as regauls the elfc'c t of 
<L .stipulation exempting the i oinpany from revspon- 
sibihty loi the nc gligc'm e ot its sc'ivanls m the* 
lOlitse of the voy<ig^ Ihereloie the* Anielliail 
Courts w'l not give c fleet to a danse wl,uh is 
lontr.uy to the piovisions ot tlie Haiti i Act, 
whcie the (ontiad gOM'imd by tlie law of thc^ 
United Slates, noi wheie tin' pi rfoi inam e is to 
be wholly or partiy within the iJnitcd Stati\s^ even 
though the conlrm t has been m.ide abioad wifh 
referem 0 to soiu'^ othei law' bv whidi llu* i hmses 
aic valid, and even though lliere is an expiess 
aeici'inent ot the jiaities that the contiact shall be 
governed liy that other law ' 

Fflfcct or'jiarter Act. Ihe Ihutei Ad prevents 
a shipow'nc'i tiom msiiiing m ^uiv contract ot 
carrnigi* daus. s wheh ,fhi\a him iioiii liability 
tor (onseciiiem es oi “lughguKe, fault, or failuie 
in j.iopei loading, stowage, i list ody, J cai e. ' oi 
proper ddiM'jy" ol the «.ugo, or which dimmish 
Ot avoid the obhg.itioii to ixeiuse due diligenn 
propeily to ec[uip, mail. ..mi make the vessel 
seaworthy and capalile of jieitormmg her intended 
voyage, fiut it excm])1s the shipowner from 
liability tor c ousiajuem es of “laiills or errors 
m navigation or m the management of the vessel," 
as wc'll as fiu (.eilaui othei pi iiK, provided he 
has usc'd " dm* dihgimc* to^make the said vessel 
in all respects seawoithy, and [iropcrlv inanmnl, 
C'qnipped, and supphc'd'" Uiidei neither the , 
h.nglish noi c\rm'i ic an law* m a shipowm i jiio- 
hifnted from insciting .i dausc exemjiting him from 
the absolute waiianty of scaw-orthinoss of the ship 
on sailing, ptcn’ided he has used due chligente. 
Ihe mc'rc* fact that the owner provides a vessel 
properly c onstriuted ami ecjuipjiecl is not conclu- 
sive that the owner has cxc'rciscd due diligence 
within the meaning of the \. t. foi the diligence 
required is diligence on fhe pait of the owner's 
servants m the iwe of the .cqu?(.iment be/ore the 
commencement of the voyage and until it has 
actually cofninemed, and the law recognises no 
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distin( tion foiiniio>l on character of the scr\anti> 
employed to aciomph^ that result. A*vesse1 is 
not required to bo aipief^nable to the 2 u>saul(s of 
elements to b^ seaworthy, but the test 
whether or not she reasonably fit* foj the 
contemplated \’ovage * 

^AFfilliMSTAS. Ihis IS a countiv win* h is i.ot 
^ all uell known, but wIikIi is. on amount ol its 



position, oi '^leat politn d nnjx >i lain ( |1 (xmij-ks 

the ('asttin pait oi llic plateau ol li.m, and Ins 
botwoui lhiii-.li India on om side, and Idisia aid 
Asiati* Knssia on tin other I In* whole (ountiy i-. 
aioftv jilatean, .d-iont 2.^0, (K)() -qiiau' iniNs in area, 
and lia^ ri )) 0 |nilation whi' h i . c 'l^n.ittd at a lillh 
nini, 1 .5 00(1, 000 

1 lie^Xl^lnin-, a* e iiDinniaiK Mibn-' 1 to tin' Ann ei 
of Kabul , but thc\ < annot leallv lx said to ( on- 
dif^ite a nation, and the authoiitv of tin \iinM 
de[)( inK inxm lii'^jn isonal < haia. 1( i I In |>oMtion 
•?)i Ai!.;lnuifstan as .i “ bnl^ i st-de " Im 1 wi i, n Kussia 
and India lias o ndi n d ]iolitn al n I. it ions with that 
c 011 * 1(1 y \* 1 \ d( li^ali 111 'in past 1 In < olJapst 
of Kiis^ia has cased the sitiialK'in lot ilie (inie 
being, and the aboitive < onlln t of lOJd has nnnh' 
the Afghans inoie t^ian ever dcpeinhul upon 
liidni li} t he t re<it y ot pc ac e c oin Inch d in August , 
1010, tile Ann ( r w'as dc j . ived ol tin annual snbsid\ 
loinn ilv ])rinl !)\ the balnui ( .ovc iiinn nt. 

Iheic aie no iivers and no good loads (ioods 
are earned by camels, and trade is maiiiK with the 
(itic's of India by wav of the great pause's of the 
Suhnian Mountains -the Kybci ai^d the llol.in 
► This trade consists ot silks, <-ar])('ts, and diied tiiiits, 
which aic exchanged for cedton gcxxls, tea, and 
sugar 

'ihe capital is Kabul I he other c onsn Ici a|)le 
towns aie Kandahar in tin* east ami Herat in the 
west 

Whatc^ver c omniunu ati^xi theic is with 
Afghanistan is earned on via Iinha 

AFIUCA.— This, the most c omjiac t ol all the 
continegt^s, is a gieat stietch cO •land, situated 
mainly watlim the iroju^s, bounded on the ncjith by 
the Mediterranean Sea, on the west by the South 
Atlantic: (ffeean, anil on the east by ^he Indian 


Ocean lowards the soutli it giadnally naiiows, 
and leaDies its fuutlierninost point in Cape 
Agulh.is, a little to the south east ol the Cape of 
CjcxmI Hope Until the construction ol the ^uez 
Canaf in 1889, it was joined (o Asm by the 
^Isthmns of Suez, a tiac t about 75 miles bioad, 
bctwc'cn the Mediterranean bea aij^J the Kc'd^ea 
At the iJtiaits of Cobialtai, on the iioith. it 
appioac hes to within 9 miles ol the coast ot J-mope, 
and ag.iin at tlie straits of Ifab-cd-Mandeb it is 
se[Miiiteci tioiii the coast of Afiiliia by a distance 
ol le.s'j Ilian 15 mile's Ihe extreme length of Aliua 
Itoni iioitli to eolith is al'tout 5,(XH) nuk's, ainJ its 
extreme •Ixcadth, bom Cape- Vc'ide to Cape 
('.naidalui, is about 4, (->50 niil'"' Its au'a is 
11. 5(H), 000 scjiMu miles, i r , about thiee limes 
that ot b'nic'pc- Owing to tin i.uit\ oj tiak'nln- 
tions in the wa\ ot b.i\ s ,uid giiJK tlieie me 
piacticallv none excepting the (.nil ot C-uint'a on 
the' west and the C>ull ol (abc-. on the nuilh # 
which aie so ntimc'ioiis m all the othc'i continents 
c‘\c ept South \meiica. Die c o.ist line is c oni- 
paiati\cl\ small, being undc'i 20,(K)0 miles J he 
Islands ol \liic i. neglecting Madagascai, aie alto- 
g.c-thei iiisiginlic ant in ]>omt ol size 1 hc' population 
ot the' whole continent has been cstimatc'd at 
200,000,000, bill the- dit.i upon wlm h (Ins 
c ale 111 iticm has been made .lie ncjl at .ill ich.lble 

Holier. \liic.i has bec'ii c.dk'cl a continent of 
jilatc aux, though in the notlhein p.nt the* heights 
ai c not He .u 1\ ' o gi c at as m t he ontli 'Die c i nti ,il 
clisliicts .lie still laigci>y unknown, .uicl ,is lai as 
w.is .i .c ( I (miiabic up to vc i y i c c c nl tunes it 
,ipl>c,ued lb, It IhcN w'c le i allien ot puiely geo- 
giaplm.il .lud S'icniilic inleicst, c spe c i.iHy to the* 
iiaccllii ,incl ob-.(ivci, th.ui ot c oiiimc i c nil impoi- 
taiicc laltle by little- tin inteuoi is becoming 
beltei known, and a^ i.iil\va\^ ,ii e being inishtd 
toiw. ud inlc) (he- intc-iioi, it seems pi ob.ible that 
lot me I ( stimat es w ill h.ivt to be i e \ i x d, alt hough 
it 1 . loo c . 11 1\ as \e 1 to speak wil !i .in\' ic-.d degiec- 
ol e ( I ( amt y <is to l Inl ni i- e oii 1 1 iie i < ml \ .i) iic- c ») 
tin ('ontineiit Die (.n.it W.n Ims mitm.illv 
I c t.u dc d tin- w ol K ol ( \pJoi ,it ion , ,i in 1 at (he t imc- 
ol goiii); to pi c ss It Is um ( 1 (.on w h.il .u i .ingc im-nl s 
will be- nnielc- ie-,p. .(mg those tcniioiies which 
wcic loi iiK'iJy ( ontiolle (t 1)\' the- ti' iinans Jt lias 
been siiggc-stcd that line sli.ill be- pl.ie ed midi-r the 
go\cinm«nl ,ind eontiol ol the I.i.igm ol Kations 
Any de \c-lopmc nt . w'ncli t.ike |il,ie c- dunng tin- 
nc-xt twelve inoiillis will be- diil\ noted m thc- 
\pp' iidix I In- jiicsc-nl line ( I ( ,'ujjt V nialo-s jt 
impossible (o leploduec- ,i in.lp ol Aflie.i whit li 
u 11 l)e oliuoii t hail c ]>li( me 1 .d \ .line atUnsstage 
I'oi th.it it-ason the map Inie- given shows the 
fhvjsion ol the Continenl <i1 tin time ol the- out- 
l.l e .ik ot vV.U 111 1911 

I lie e hie 1 mount. LIU laiiges .in the Atlas 111 Ihe 
noitli, tin Kong m thr we -,1 , ih.- ('ann i exms m-ar 
tin (..n,l oj (riiiiiea, (In Di.ake nbe-ig, m Senith Abie 
.inel (lie lolt^ langes of Abyssinia .\e ai tln- 
eejualoi, in the gitaL lake-s distiie t , tlnie anst*i;Tv' 
j)(-aks ol Kilmiaiij.iio and i-Ce iii.i, each of them 
ovei 18,(J()0ft liigli , 

I Ihe riveis of Afiie.i aie very mnejualK' distri- 
buted ovci the' continent, .ind as nnjst ol them arc 
impeded by rapids ex eataiaets, llit-y aie of little 
or no yalue m elev doping I'A# (omnierei.il giowlh 
\f this.part of the wotkl , in f.ie t, tlie-v latliei help 
ter keej^ Ai*ie.a tlie “unknown continent*' 'Ihe 
four principal nveis are ethe (kingy, the NiU, the 
iflitl the ^anibesi, anc[ then courses aic 
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easily traceaDle upon the m^. They are here 
given in order of volume, thdugh the Nue is the 
longest of the quartette. The other principal rivcrt 
of Africa are the Senegal, the Gambia, and the 
Orange, all of which flow into the Atlantic (feean, 
aod the Limpopo and the Juba, which flow into thoi 
Indfl •I Ocean. i3ut, again, none of them is of much 
commeia lal importam e, and each is only»navigable 
to an inconsiderable extent. 

'1 he lakes of Africa are second only toHhose of 
North America. Though numerous in South Africa, 
it IS in the east that the largest and grandest are 
to be found. The five largest aie Victoria Nyanza, 
Albert Nyanza, Tanganyika, Nyassa, and Wangueolo. 
There are also two large continental lakes, t e , lakes 
without any outlet, Chad and Ngami The two 
Nyanzas aie feeders of the Nile, Nyassa of the 
Zambesi, and the Bangucolo of the Congo 

Economic Conditions. Afina has been called, 
Vmongst other names, the continent of the future, 
and it IS impossible to prophesy what a geneiation 
may bring forth The problems of nature are very 
difhcult of solution The continent is naturally 
more or less impenetrable, and only the advances 
of science can overcome some of the stupendous 
difficulties which at pre.sent face the more hant and 
the explorer. Again, its situation, being mainly 
within the tropics, makes it diflicult of habitation 
by white people, ex( c'pt in the north and the 
south; ami, la.stly, there is the trouble arising out 
of the laboui problem. Still, there is no doubt that 
Africa has great e( onomn possitiilitics Its mirieial 
wealth also is of vast impoitance, and its iron 
deposits are as yet ]u ac tu <iilv untouched 

No one fcvc‘r made gi cater elfoits to open up 
Africa than the late Cecil Rhodes, and it was he 
who conceived the idea of a tians-contmental rail- 
way from Cairo to Cape 'Town, as well as a tele- 
graph Imc^—a distance of 5,700 miles. T.ac li of thc'se 
schemes is being pushed forwaid by degrees, and 
there seems to be no reason why Africa should not 
see these great aids to civilisation (omj)lcted at no 
distant date. 

Divisions. 'The lush ot the various luiropcan 
powers lor Africa was siu h in Ihe latter pait of 
the nineteenth and the earlier pait of the twenticdh 
centuries, that most of 'the known regions fell 
under the domination or the influenc c* of one or 
other of them, and so remain subjent to the 
re-arrangements necessitated by the circ umstames 
of the Great War, The indcqiendent States are 
insignificant, consisting practically of Morocco (at 
jircsent), Abyssinia, and Libcuia. 

Each of the divisions of Africa is noticed under 
a separate heading, and under it will be found all 
the main facts connected with its commercial 
standing and importance, as well as those general 
gedgiaphical matters which have any bearing upon 
business aliairs. 

AFRICA, BRITISH EAST.— Tins is the general 
nan^e applied to the vaiious possessions of Great 
Dritam in the east of Africa, formerly known as 
British East Africa, and the Central Protectorate 
of Africa. The admmidration of the territory evas 
altered in 1907, and the different parts are sepa 
rately noticed under the headings East Africa 
Protectorate, Nyasaland Protectorate, 
Somaliland Protectorate, Uganda Protecto- 
rate, and Zanzibar Protev'.torate 

AFTER DATE.— This IS a phrase oftc i written bn 
bill8.of exchange, meaning after the date of the bill. 

AFTER H0(JRS.-A transaction which occurs in 


banks after the bank door| have been closed for 
business ts saiif to have taken place “ after hours.'* 

In country districts money may. frequently be 
paid in after hours, and th^gh it is not 
sider^ advisable to encourage the practice, a 
bai^cer usually accommodates his customer by 
permitting it. If the books for the day have bee^ 
closed, the customer dates the credit slip for the 
following day, and where cheques form part of 
the credg:, he is warned that they will not be sent 
forward for collection or otherwise dealt with until 
the next day. In such cases A is important that the 
paymg-m slip should be dated for tl^e next day, 
otherwise the slip would be evidence that* the 
money was paid in on the tlate shown on the shp. 
Where a customer requires the creiftt to be eyte»ed 
in his pass book when he h^nds over the money to 
the bank after hours, it should, of cours^ be 
entered as for the following day, so that the rredit 
slip, the bank J:)ooks, a<id the pass book will all 
show the same date. 

A banker, however, does^iot, as a rule, give cash 
for a cheque (unlegl it is the t ustomer’s ?)wn cheque) 
after hours. 

A drawei of a cheque has a light to stoj) jiaymcnt 
of it and to give notice during business hours, and 
if a tluspie IS cashed after hours, the bank would 
be liable to refund the money to the customer in » 
the event of a notice to stop jiayrncnt being received 
the following morning (See Bank Hours.) 

AFTER SICillT. — A phrase written on bills of 
exchange, meaning after having been preS('nted to 
the drawee for a( ceptani e The aci cptor must 
insert the date of his acccjitance upon an aftci- 
sight bill, in order that the holder may know the 
date upon which the bill becomes jiayable. (See 
Pklsentme.n r ) 

A (J A R -A (i A R. — .‘\ g latinous substance 
extracted from a. species of seaweed abounc^ng m 
flic I',<istcru seas. It is ]^rc pared by boiling tkc' 
seaweed in wate’- In China and Japan it is much 
used as a food in the form of jelhes, and is some- 
times known as Bcng.d or Japanese isinglass. The 
Chinese also use it for dressing various labrfts and 
as a paper vai nish 

AtiATE. — A mineral composed of layers of 
quartz, closely c ompresseil and of various colours.* « 
Also known as " Scotch pebble." Silica enters 
largely into its composition, and it also, untaiqs a 
mixture of oxide of iron and alumina. '1 hough 
veiy hard, it may be finely polished, and is much 
used in the manufacture of crnainents. It is found 
in large c]uantities in Scotland, Saxony, India, 
Brazil, ancl Uruguay. 

AGAVE . — The name of a genus of plants, all 
natives of tropic:al America, of the order Amaryl- 
lidacear 'Ihc best known species is commonly 
called the American aloe or Century plant. The 
leaves yield coaise fibres, sometimes called " pita 
flax ” or '' j)ita thread," which are manufactured , 
into thread, twine, rope, hammocks, etc The 
fermented juice obtauned from the plant is used by 
the Mexicans as an intoxicant under the name of 
“ pulque." Sisal hemp, .so largely used for cordage, 
is obtained from another species of agave, which 
also yields a juice whi<;h has been utiUsed as soap, 
as it makes a lather in salt as well as in fresh water. 

AGE, LENGTH OF LIFE.— (See Life, 

Expectation of.) 

AGENCY. — A person whq is (5apable ot titering 
mto a contract may appoint another person to 
represent fiim m the making of the contract, and. 
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to so^Tie extent, in tlie(*peTformaiKe*o{ the 
tions aiisirij^ theieout An agent, sometimes < vAlIe^l 
an attorney, is one who is employeil t)y anolfier 
do some legal art in place of that othei ,*the [)er- 
son who IS so represented in a transaction h\ an 
ajinit IS railed the piinipal ; and the legal letalioii- 
sfup of principal and agent, or agem v. iS sai*l to 
arise whenevci one person has aiithorit\ t(’) ait •ni 

% Ijjchalf of another, and consents so to ac t In com- 
mercial law the expression "agi'iu'v” is ]na<tnallv 
confined to a contract the olgei t of which i^ that 
the agent shall bring tfie principal 'into leii.il rela- 
tions with a tliird pci^on foi the pui]>ose of foi- 
warding a mercantile transaction Ageiu y must be 
distinguished, from mere employment, a Mi\ant 
m.iy be, and fieijuently is, an agent for his master, 
hut such agency arises,* not out of the contract o? 
sertie% but out of quite a distinct authoris<ition to 
rejiresent and bind tlie. cmplov ei In thi^ i (uinet - 
tion •the expression " agem y ” is oftim im on ta tly 
applied as the reason for a master's liabiht\ for the 
acts of his servant A serirant ac(s*direi tiv umlei 
the control of his master, an agent, though bound 
to exercise ills aulhoiiry m confoimify with the 
instructions by whii li it is limitc(% is not subject in 
Its exercise to the direct conlrvil of the jiiimipal 
(See also Mastlr ano SpRVANr) It is essential to 
the reLitioiisliip oi piimipal ami age-ut that a thud 
ji.irty should be in e\istem'e or in i ouleniplalion 
•Ihe fiiuition of the agent is to b(‘ nuielv a 
connecting link between th<‘ prim ipal and Ihe 
third party A man i aiincjt lx- an ag( nt loi 

himself 

(insses ol Agents. Agents are dividcsl into three 
classc^s, according to the extent of the .mthonty 
given to them, viz, Special or PnilKiihu \gents, 
General Agents, and Lhuversal Agcsits A Spe i lal 
Agent is one employed to do a spec ilie a< t which is 
not within the ordinary c'ouise of his biisim ss or 
piofession Mis authority is limitcsl to that act, 
and hg cannot bincl his |)rincip,il ley an\' act in 
which lie exceeds his authority, even though the* 
tliird fmity was uriawvuc ol the' Ii 4 nitation \nv- 
onc dealing with a spc'cial agent is bound to ascei- 
tam the extent of the aiithonts gm n tc) the- agent 
A (it'nefal Agent is one who is antlions(*cl to t 
gene 1 . illy on behalf of a pnncipal in ti ansae lions ol 
a jiarticular kind ^ir connected with a <citain busi- 
' r?c'ss, or w'lio has anthonVw, atising out of and in 
the* oichnary conisc' of his business oi piof(*ssion, 
to c'j act‘>*'on bc'haif of Ins ])iimi|)al in lelation 
thereto i lie c'xtent of his .mthonty ck pends on 
the mitnre ol the business, Imt as a ink he will Ice 
deemed to be cmjiowe^ed to cio all sn< h things ,is 
are nsnally oi ^iiec essanly clone in that class of 
einplovinent, and any limitation m such authontv 
must be made' known by the pnmipal, it he wislies 
to escajie liability for the full extent of his gencTal 
agent's piesiiiiicd authority A Ihineis.il Agent is 
a general agent whose* anlhcaiity extc'mls t<,> all acts 
that the jirmcipal may do by mean^^of an agent. 

• A mercantile agent is one having, m the oidiri.iry 
ccnirse of his business as sue li agent, authority 
either to sell goods or to consign goods foi the 
jnirpose of sale, oi to buy goods, or to raise mongy 
on the security of gcxxls , examples aie I'.roki rs 
anrl Factors (c/ iM Other well recognis(*<l kimls of 
agents, with varying degrees of aiithoiity, are 
Auctioneers, IUnkfrs, Di e Ckedi he Aginis, 
Estate Agents, Insurance Agents, Partners, 
Patent Agents, Shipmasters, Solicitors, and 
Stocker^ers ((/tf.) The ext^.t of a wife's 


anthonty to bind het hitsbaml as hitf agent is dealt 
with nndei Husham) and Wife. * 

A|ipoinfciU'nt. .A^pvme who is not incapacitated 
fnnn entiTiiig into a yontract may ajijuiint an 
agent anyone may he an agent Some agents, 
howev|r, arc lecjmied bv st.itnte to possess ceitam 
qiiahln ations, c r,' , am tioneeis inusl be licensed and 
itois must be cjnalified Am- lawful act may be 
dejmted to an agent, oxc ejk acts leqniiing the^er- 
sonal sei\|ce of the rcbiigor, either by rtxLson of 
their natme or nndei soine Act of Parliament, 
Ihe moclf of apjxmitmg an agent depemls upon 
the nalnie of (lie agem \ 11 tlii' agent is to be 

ernpoweicd to contia. l' b\ deed, he must be 
appomtc'il by deed , sm li a dex nmeiit is generally 
known as .i* Pow'i R of Ai roR\i v {,/ f ) Agents foi 
< Ol poi alioiis ^liouM genei.ill\' bt* appointed nndei 
flic val ol the i OI ])oi ation. ami a spc'c lal agent 
aj>pomt(*d bv a ti.ulmg c oinp.mv should have a 
foi mal .ipi^ointment nmloi seal Fver\ ajipoint- 
ment of ,in agent by a lex .il anthonty whicl^ 
invoices an\' nialtcT of fhe value ol ovet /SO must 
be m.nic nndei fhe lommoii seal of the .uillioiity 
If an .igeiit is ,ip|)ointocl fex a term I'xccixling a 
\ear, oi loi a pm|x)se \vhi< h (.miiof lx* coinjiletcd 
within a vcMi, lu* should be .qipomteci in wilting 
(set' C'oNiRvc'i, Statuti' of I'rauds) , and in 
lasi's ot any import. me e it is desiialile that the 
teinis of the ajiiioinlinent, and the c'xacl limits of 
the* anthonty, should be icdmed info willing, and 
be sign, d by flit; |).ulies Put f his is not legally 
essential, .in ordimuy confiaif of .igenc y may be 
made verbalK, or may be iinphi'd from the condiut 
Ol lelationslnp of the p.irties, or may aiisc from 
necessity Agency imjilied b\ (omlmt is some- 
linit's called age-m y by estoj>pc-l, .md anst's where a 
peison h.is so ,i( tecl ,is to Ic.icl anotlu'r to Ix'licve 
th.it he has .uithcxised a thud jx'ison to act on his 
behalf, and that ofluT in such belief ('iifeis into 
ti .insactions with flic lliitd prison which are 
within the scope of such helckont anthonty. A 
lamihar ex.imjile is that of .i mastei allowing his 
sc'ivant to Older goods from a tiaclesman, when, if 
he wishes to (si.ipe liability in lespect of lurtlicr 
oidcis by fhe sc'iv.int, he imist give notice to the 
lia.lesinan that he wall not be lespcmsible in future 
\gem V b\' ne. cssity is fonml most oftim m con- 
m.lioii with tluj caniage of gcxxls by land oi sea, 
when 1o prevent chslimtion or clain.ige of the 
piopetfv the c.inid oi ship’s laptain has to do 
sonieflimg Ixeycind liis im imtions, and is cleemcd 
to b<‘ .ible to bind Ins pnm ij)al I he reby , but c ases 
m.i\' <u ISC' m dail\' lik , eg , if a watc'i ])ipe bursts 
III the absc'm (' of the honscimhh'r, ami scmie one of 
his f.iniily or serv.mts. or even .i strangc'r, sends for 
tlx [hnmbei, tlieie will gciieially be an inipln d 
anlhonls by necessity snfhcaent to m.ike the- honse- 
holdet I c ^])onsil)l(' foi the jdnmbei's re.isonable 
chaiges^ ^ 

Hntiriealion. A sort of rc-t ros])ec live agem y mav 
lx‘ lonsiifnted by means of the (ic^ctnne of K.itifica- 
tion, ahich ('iiables a jirinc ip.al who lias appointed 
.III .igent with .1 limited .iiithority to adopt ^r 
ratify a confr.ict made by the agent in excess of 
his ongmal anthorily After i atific atioii, the 
jinmqtal becomes entitled •to the benefits, and 
li.fble lor the responsibilitu'S or losses that may 
accrue on tlie ratified contract Patificaticm can 

only lake jil.u e when Die .igejit has purjjoited to 
act .as .VI agent, wluie he .n tnally had an existing 
p.<jt,aeij)al, and where th^ principal, when ratifying, 
has full iind^ledge of all tlie material facts A 
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principal iiiust|ratify the whole contract . he can- 
not adofjt one part aivl repudiate another part 
Exam{)Ies of the application o^ these reqtirements 
are found in the rules of law that where an age^ 
rleals ostensibly as a piiiKijjal, he < an not ^escap^ 
liability upon the torftract by afterwards preparing 
a ratification by his ptincipal, and that a company 
cannot ratify a c untract made before the registra# 
lioif^f the company Until a company is legi^tetcd 
iheie IS no legal persona, and so there c^aiyiot be an 
agent at all If a person c oritiac ts in hij> own name, 
without disc losing that he is acting as an a|ent, and 
without authority so to ac t, but intending in his own 
mind to make the contract on behalf of another 
jierson, that other person cannot ratify the ccjiitiact 
so as to enable lumsclf to sue. or liable 4o be sued 
on the contract. This was decided by the House of 
Lords m Keif>hley, Maxied cV Co v Durant, 1901, 
A C 240, which is the leading mcjdern case on the 
doctrine of latification 

The Authority of an Agent. Ihe extent of an 
agent’s authority depends upcni the terms of the 
document, if there i.s one, or it is a cjuc'stion ol 
fact to be determined u{)on a consideration of 
the particular circumstances and the usages of the 
particular business An authority in geneial terms 
enables an agent to do all ordinary and reason- 
able acts in connection with the business in hand, 
but not to take unusmd steps or to lun any 
extraordinary risks If the instrucdions given to 
him are ambiguous, he is entitled to exercise a 
reasonable discietion , but where tlu-y are piccise 
he IS not entitled to go beyond them oi to ignore 
them I'he extent of the implied authoiity of an 
agent vanes with the natuic) of the ageiu v, a/id 
will be ccjnsideied when dealing with the paitic ular 
kinds of agents, generally speaking, howe\ei, it 
covers all acts winch are necessaiy or usually 
incident to the exercise of the express authority 
Thus a manager of a business may do anything that 
IS necessary for the regular couclmtofthe business, 
or for the protection of the prim ipal’s interests 
Duties of Agent to Principal, A c ontiact of agency 
IS a personal one, and, thcrefoie, the agent must 
himself do the acts or woik he has undertaken. 
He may not, except with the (‘xpiess sanction ot 
the princijiaJ, delegate his poweis or duties to 
another. This is expre-f^ed in the c.ommon law 
maxim. Delegatus nun potest delegare . but it must 
not be taken as excluding the light ol an agent to 
entiust his clerks and servants with the peiform- 
ance of duties ordinal ily eutiustecl to such jceisons, 
or, in geneial, to employ othcis to peitoim duties 
that do not imply peisonal confidence oi skill, and 
which may be competentlv discharged by another 
For exanijilc, a solicitor m.iy eiitinst the condiut of 
a client's business to his clerks, and. b\ usage, a 
country solicitor may emjjloy a London agent, who 
h?.s power to bind the client. But, gciicMallv, a 
sub-agent is liable only to hm imnushate einplo\ci. 
the agent, wlio is, m tuiii, liable to his piincipal foi 
the acts and delaults ot the sub-agent 

'■An agent must perforin without undue delay the 
business he has undei taken, oi must iiiloim his 
prim ipal as soon as he finds it is impossible to do so 
He must implicitly fohow any lawful insti uctions he 
receives ftoin his jirincipal, and must ad, in fill 
things connected with his emplo) ment, foi the 
benefit of his princj^ial and not foi his own, save 
lu so far as his agreed oi ac ^ ustomed leinuceiation 
IS coiueined He must not make any seciot pic^^i^ 
(see CoRiuJi'iiON), and must not clivifige^'o cdhcis 


his princijial's Jlerets or infc|[mation acquired ip the 
couise of the agency He must use all jicrcjper rare, 
skyi, and clihgence m forw^dmg the lousiness, the 
degiee of diligence depending upon the nature of 
the agem v An agent who is acting without reward 
must use sm h < are and diligence as arc urdmariiy 
used#by fu udent men as regards their own affairs 
Am agent for Reward must use such care, skill, and 
clihgcncc as IS K'asonably netessaiy foi the du^ 
perfcirmaiice ot the business, and if his employment 
lmplu^ thei [losscssion and exercise of special skill, 
he must# use tffit dc'gic^e of skill. .\u agent must 
keep hi-> print ijial mtc)rmed,of all material facts, 
ancl rnu-vt keep accuiatc' accounts, ami jiioduce 
them foi the juim ipal’s inspecticgi whenever 
reciuired Hi* must not mix his piincipal’s mtiney 
with his own, ami must, wlif-n rccpi^stcd, pay over, 
or account tor, to the* principal, all money rei^eiv^ed 
on the piimijial’s liehalf 

Duties o! Principal to Agent. A prim ipal Iftiust 
pay thet agent the agreed i emimeration as and 
when it is earned, or, if* ru^ special agreement has 
been made, such reasonable remuneration as is 
implied by the usaj^e of the*pai ticulai t^nployment. 
Remuneration is [uyable only in respect of business 
which IS the direct consec|uence of the agency (see 
also CcjMMissio.N Agenis), but if an agent is pre- 
vented flora earning remuneration by some wTong- 
lul a' t OI omission on the [lait of the pimcipal, he 
may recover the actual loss sustained in an action* 
for damages. A princ ipal is bound to rcimbuisc his 
agent all expenses propeily incuried on his behalf, 
ami to indemnify him against all liabilities arising 
out ol the leasonable pci formaiice of the; agency 
business, except in so fai as the agency agreement 
provides for the agent bearing the necessaiy 
expenses or taking personal liability An agent has 
a hen {<] v ) on property of his prim ipal in his hands, 
in lespect c)f his (hum for i cmuncM .itioii, expenses, 
ancl indemnity 

Kelations with Third Parties. If an ageyt acts 
within tlie scope* of his authority, and c'ontiacts as 
an agent, and cl*sc loses his principal, he is under 
no obligation to the thud party . the contract i- 
deemed to be m.ide betwc'cn the |>tinci])al ancl th<' 
thud jiaity, and they alone are liable and may sue 
and be sued thc-ieundei But an agent may n.cui 
a peisonal liability to the third ])rrty if he eonceals 
his primiic'd. aets willm it authority, exceeds hiV-" 
authc)iit\, spec uillv pledges his own cicdit, oi binds 
hiinselt by dc'csl (sec* 1 )i-f.d) to the tlad pr.ity 
I'kiilhei, it an agent puts his name to a bill ol 
excluingc Ol a piomissoiy note, whcthci as dtawet, 
.leicptoi, OI imloisc-r, without adding words to 
show th.it ho IS signing for and on behalf of a 
[)timipal, he is pc*i sonally liable thc-rcon (See Bill 
OE LxchancjI'.) ihe addition of the* woid “ agent ” 
to the* signatmc* is not suftieient, but the words 
“ as agent tor ,\ B>,”c)r sans recour s ” {<( v.) will be 
enough to pieveut personal liability att.iching. If 
the pimcij)al 's a limited com[ain\ , an agent signing 
on its bchvilf should be c.aieful to give the name of ■ 
the company, with the adchtioii of the word 
“limited,” m the contract, or he may be subject 
to a penalty, oi even incur jiersonal liability on 
the contrac t 

U IS. ot course, 0[)en to an agent expressly to 
make himself petsonaUy lial-le on a contiact, and 
to a third party to give credit exclusively to an 
agent. An agent in this country for a foreign 
principal is prbsumed, until the contrary is shown, 
to be contrac tin(j personally, aftd he will *bc liable 
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to Vie third party he'e for the perlormaiue of the 
contract 

Subject to the above observations, , it is«the 
principal who is pnmd facig liable to the thiid 
party on a contract made bv an at^ent. and who 
may enforce the contract iij^ainst the t^iid party 
Where, however, the tliiid partv iva^ unaware of 
the agency, or of the identity of the pnncTpal, 
^whc?n he enterc'd into the* contiact, and subst' 
<iuentlv becomes aware thereof, lu* must elect 
within a reasonable lime whether hc' will look to 
the jiiincipal or to the agent fot the peffoimaiue 
of the contract, and cfnce he has made sm h ('lec tioii 
the other party will be disc hat ged fiom liabilitv 

F/aiid, etf. Whetc an agent induces a contract 
by means of fraud oi^ misrepresentation, the third 
p^rty may suCi either the piincijial oi the' agent in 
lesp^t thereof, if the fiaucl, etc . was within the 
-.cofce of the authority , if bevond such authority, 
the agent afon (3 is responsible. An agent is, in 
general, cleemed to warrant th.it he has authority 
Irom his principal to clo 5 .ny .act make any con- 
tract that he purpoits«to do or make as an agent . 
and, it intact his acts were r^t authoris(‘d, he is 
liable to an action for breacTi of w.arranty of 
authority at the suit of the thud paitv , and if he 
purports to c_ontiact on beh.ilt of a nori-evistent 
l)rinci[)al he is pcMson.dly liable on the conti.act. 

Torts. An agent is Jicisonally lesponsible to an 
’njured person foi any wiongtul .u t c.ommill(‘d by 
him in the course of his ernplovnunt, and if the 
pnne ip.il cxjMC'ssly authorises the' wrongful ac.t, or 
if the wrongful .act is c ommittc'cl by the agc'nt tn 
the course of his employmc'nt and for the bcaiefit 
c^f thc 3 ])rinc ij)al, the* latter is also lesponsible, and, 
III the I.ist-mentioned c ase, even if hc' has foi bidden 
the agent to comiriit the wiongful act in question 
'ihere arc a few ex;c'e|)tions to this rule; thus, a 
trade union is not now responsilih* foi the torts of 
its agents (IVadc' Disputes Act, IdOb) , a ship- 
owner is not ic^sponsible for the* on ois of n, ivig.it ion 
c*f a pilot whom he is obliged by l.iw to employ , 
.111(1 in certain case's local authoiifics ate piotccted 
from liability for the wrongful acts of oIIkcis 
appoiiUed by tlic'in 

j'«‘rininiilit>n of Vgency. I his mav .mse eithc'i by 
the ac.t of the parties oi by opc'i.ition ot law The 
,'ict of the paitie^ may be- by agrc'enient, by levoca- 
;ic)n by the* [iimcip.il, (»?*bv ronum i.it ion bv the 
igent /)^ principal cannot, however, re\oke, unless 
wifn the ’.agent’s > consent , when Llu' .igc'ncy was 
created for the benefit of the .igent ami sip h bc'iic'tit 
lias not yet .iccniecl, when the agc'iit has me urred 
a peisonal liability, or h.is a hen on the subject 
matter, nor it the .agc'ucy has been created bv a 
deed made foi valuable . onsulc'i ation ami c'xprc'ssed 
to be in evoc'ablc', so f ir, at least, as .in\ jiurc h.asei 
tor value thc'reiimlc'r may be affected (See Powlk 
OF ArrORMi'.\ ) If the agenc y has been c re.atcd for 
a fixed j)cnod, the jirincij^al cannot stimm.irily 
determine it before the c\ juration* of that time, 
except for good cause Im omjictcnc e, or nc;ghgeiicc, 
or the taking of a biibe by the agent would be good 
cause (See also ^^^sTnR ant> Skuvani and Wrong- 
ful Dismissal ) The principal must give notie.* of 
the rcvoc:atioii to any person who h.as had dealings 
with the agent, or h<3 wall remain liable in respect 
•of any subsequent transactions between siuh person 
and his former agent, which are enteied into with- 
out knowledge of the i evocation ancl on the assump- 
tion th»t the ageyt .still has authority. It is also 
desirable to give notice by an ar?fei tisement m the 


London Gazette and a hx'al •ewspaper. .\n 
agent rnay renounce his authority at any time, 
subjec-tTO any claim bv the principal for damages 
Jor brcMc h ol the contiact ot agem'v 

Tlr agenc y is terminated by operation of law. 
(1) \Jlien the agreed time has expired , (2) if the 
c onfmu.ition ot the agency becomes imjiossible ot 
* illegal , ( 3 ) bv the tcuiijiletiou cT the bumiess , 

( 4 ) by the death or msamtv ot eithc'i piinclpal or 
agent, 4 ( 5 ) bv the bankiiiptcy of the juimipal; 
and (6)^111 ceitain c .ises, by the bankruptcy of the 
agent It tiu' agent's b.inkruptc v does not rendei 
him less tit to c .in y out the duties ot tlie agency, 
his baiikiuptcv will not iicvc'ss.uily tc'iininato the 
ageiu 

ImiliHv* it mils} always be i c'lm'inlu'rc'cl that the 
aj>plu .itican ol thc‘-,c' general oPservations to any 
p.aiticul.ir agency contr.nt may be excluded, 
varic'd, OI modified by the exjciess tei ms of the 
contiact, or by the rec'ognisc'd custom or usage of 
the jiartic ul.'ii piofession, trade, or business, mv 
even by the nec essitic's of the pailn ulai case (See 
also CoNi RAC r ) 

ACiiKNDA.- -'I he' agenda may mean either the 
m. liters to be tr.insaeted at a meeting, or a list of 
them in concise loim lot the' use of those managing 
the nu'c'ting this list is a very c'ssential part of 
the pre[).ir.ition foi meetings, which, no matter how 
small or obsi uic', should nc'vei be' st.ii ted without 
it ; ami no c.ireful chairman can afford to dispense 
with it fej (lo so Would be to c oin 1 c on fusion and 
<‘nc)i The agenda jiapc'r should contain in the 
propc'i oidei evc'iythmg (paituularly resolutions) 
that is known tc) fe > oiniiig belori' the meeting, 
melmhng the.* names ot move!', .ind seconders of 
rc'sohitions, .and ol the- piiruipal spe.ikers genet ally, 
where these are arranged betoi eh.iiid Headings 
shouM .ilso be prciyided in the iiropc'r order for 
matleis whic'h may be i.iisc'd at the meeting with- 
out notice It Is the' duty ol the sc^crc'tary or clerk 
to wilt*' c)iit llu' agenda pa|u*r after consultation, 
acconling to c in uinstances, with the c'hanm.in 

In the cast- ol misi c'llaiu'oiis mi'c'tiiigs (? g , 
polite al) not hold iinclc'r, or at Ic^asL not subject to, 
theiulc'sol any society (M body, the agenda depends 
entirc'ly iipciii lh(‘ objc'c t ot the mt'cding and what 
is .mange'll b\ the conveneis 1 he mc'etings of 
org.inisc'd bodic's on the othei h.ind, generally 
follow .1 sc't lorm clesigned loi the tiansaction of 
then p.aiticiilai biistnc-ss, .iml spc'c itied in then 
rule's oi standing oidcirs, cjr c'st.ibhshcd by custom 
1 ho agc'iida ot ,i literary ami clobating society will 
v.iry Irom om* meeting to .uiothc'r, ac- ending to 
the* c h.arac loi of the* meeting ami depending on the * 
'-Dlabus (Jne nipht it will bo a dc'b.itc, another 
iighl a lc'( tnro, ami so on In consideiing the 
agorid.i ol ,a society oi assoiiation which exists for 
the hoidintj of meetings, a vei y clear distinction 
shoiilcl lic. (Irawn between those* orchii.iiy nic'ctiftgs 
and the' mec^tings the scKicty must pcncxln ally hold 
foi thc' transaction of its internal business, <? g 
[>ro ,c Illation of .icc omits, election ot officers, 
ariangements for its oidmary meetings, etc *1 he 
c har.icTc-r ot the proceedings at the two kinds of 
meetings is entirely different 

^ The meetings of local ai 5 thotitios follow a very 
piec'ise agenda, whi(_h is usually set out at length 
in their standing oiders 

Matters ('ommoii to the agenda of meetings 
gcnerjflly are : The ejection of a chairman, unless 
erne htis b^n appointed bcforeliand or tlieie is a 
fixed oc^:u[)ant of the offu.e . the reading oj the 
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minutes of the ^st ineetinj^ (il tlic meeting is one 
of a senes), ndjouiiusl IniMiKss , and then the 
siibst<uitive new husiniss '1 lie minutes, the^readin^ 
of wfiidi should be file fust thing (haic, arc very^ 
itn[)oitant, (onstituting as they do tlic olhrial 
reiord, vvhk h, wh'-n signed bythe chairman (either 
of the meeting r^oided or of the lonfirinirig meet- 
ing), will be ,i(((j)ted at law as lonelusive, unless < 
the <Vntrai\’ is proved Xo discussion should be 
allowed u|)oa the niiiiutes, exeejit as then 
ac I uia< \' as a ret oid 1 he .idjcjiirrusl business must 
be taken Inst of tfie substantive; business^ of the 
meeting , and if the mfiting is an adje^urned one, 
only till adiourned business may fa- taken Ilie 
substanti\e business lannot, of i ourse, be t nuiner- 
.ited , It IS, for meetings m general, ,1s v.uie<l 
as the objci ts foi whit h meetings may be held 
'subst.intive business is mliodmed by a motion or 
resolution m set tei ms, \vlii< h is iiiticcd bv one 
pi rson and si i ondc'd by anothei. It is thin f»j)i n 
discussion by all present , amendments may be 
moved to it and a dei ision is arrived .it by putting, 
first the amendments and, finally, the substantive 
mcjlion to the vote As to the procedure, see 
CONDUCr OF MliEllM.S. 

If the ini'etmg is to tiansait its business witli 
desjjatch, the i hanrnan must sternly e\( hide evci\- 
thmg irrelevant to the mattei in h.ind. Some i on- 
trol tilso should be exercised over biism. ss which, 
though relevant, is not on the agenda and is laised 
without notice. Publu bodies almost invariably 
recimie such notn e, but assoc i.itions (unless the 
j)omt IS governed by thc'ii tules) and occasional 
meetings need not be sci strii t It is ti ue that such 
new business suddenh' mtioduced rathei jaits those- 
not previously awate of it at a disadvantage, and 
tends to jcrolong the pioceechngs unduly ; but, on 
the othei hand, the accejit.incc for discussion of 
fresh proposals, provided tlu'y are germane to the 
subject of the meeting, has the advantage ol 
giving finality to the proieeclmgs by disjiosiiig one 
way or the other c»f all opinions offered Ihit while 
new business is thus aclmitted, those introducing 
it shouhl at least give notice at the commencement 
at the meeting, and the i hau man should at the 
autset call for such notice it he antic ijMites such 
i contingency. ihis docs not ajcjily to slight 
mattei s nor (as a lulo) to .hnendmenls, whnh (.im 
not be foiesecn until the motion itsi-lf to which 
they are movcsl comes under discussion 

In addition to tire set business on Ihe agenda, 
(roints of order may, of i ourse, bc' raiscsl at anv 
time, and then at the end theic in.iv be votes of 
thanks, which will dejH-nd ujion the jrai tic iilar 
. irc unistam es ot each meeting. 

It occasionally hapj>cns thal bi-tw-ccn the con- 
v'cning and the holding of ,i meeting something of 
inpoitance happens to vvdin Ir a jreison .ittcnding 
Ihcvimccting desncs to diaw .iltention on the- ground 
af utgeiicy this will, jieili.ijis, be allowed, although 
tlie matter mav have little in common with the 
rest of the business tiairsA^ted at the mi-cting , but 
botlV its imjioi tain e and urgeiu v will have to 
Oe shown to the c hau nr, in's satisfai tion Ihe rules 
at some societies expiessly [ii ovule for such 
rontingencies. 

Ihe agenda of lomnrittee meetings is subject, in'* 
the main, to the above obsei v ations, though a 
:ommittee’s scojie ol business is, ol couise, mutovve-r 
than (h<it ol the wdrole body by which ifn was 
i}>pointt«l and by whn h iisuafly its transactions aro" 
strictly defined. * * 


(See Order of Businks/*, CoMMiriEEs, Qdn- 
DUCT OF Mei riNGs, and) the various local 
authorities’ mc'< pngs ) C 

A(itNT.--(tscc Agency ) 

.\(iKNT 1 ) 1 ' niANfiM.— (Sec Coi’lisse ) 

A(« 10 . — -Ihis word comes from the Italian, and 14 > 
cmjdoied fn most foreign < ountnes to incln ate what 
in E^ighsh one vvouhl call a |)rernmni In its narrow 
sense — that in which it is usually employed — it 
inchcatcs the diffeicme m value between a gold 
currency and a dejircv lated silver or jcijkt currt-ncy 
In several’ States the jiiiircipal cii dilating medium 
ol the country is pajrcr rnoneK, winch is at a con- 
sidi-iable disionnt as (onrjiaicd with gold com h'oi 
inst.ince, the paper currency may becoTwe so cle^rre- 
ci.itcd .IS ( omjr.arcd with gold, that it ina) be 
necessary tej jiav thiee j>aj>cr dollars pji the ecjuiva- 
leirt of one gold dollai -vvoi I h of goods 'lire cUflet- 
enc e iietw'ccn the nominal and the actual v,^lne 
would be tire “ agio ” 

In its wide I s< use. lire word “ agio ” abioad is use d 
to clcnotc a j'i<*tniuin 'd Inis, in the case of a 
sec uiitv issued at 100 jrcr cci^t and cpiotcd iinmecii- 
atelv thereafter at J02 pet cent , the per cent 
Would be the agio* it it stood at 98 {i e , a dis- 
count of 2 [)er cent), it would Ire exjcressecl as a 
disagio 

AhilSTER. — (See Ac.,is r.Mi'^N I ) 

AfaSTMENT.— Ihis is a (onfiact undei which 
a jierson t.ikes in lioi.sc-s or other cattle to de- 
p.isturc' on his own land foi lew.ircl, usually a 
wcc-kly jiavinent m riionev , though other teirns 
of I emuneratioii mav be agiced ujioii betwee-u the 
jr.iities It dilteis tiom a It'tting, m that tlie land 
is not clenrisc'd loi the exc liisivc use ot the owner 
of the hoises oi cattle Agistment is also locally 
known as “ joistmg,” .md cattle, the' subje-c t- 
matter of tlie contiact, are sometimes called 
“tacks’* In Scotland the term “ gross-maill “ is 
used. 

Agistment is a »-|)c-cies of b, ailment {q v ), an<l the 
contract m,iy be entcMed into veilr.illv, since it iS 
not one which dcials with an “mtcicst in land,” 

I r , a contiac t rccjmimg to be- c-vicleni c-d by writing 
under the Statute ot hiancls {(j v ) 'llie person on 
wdiosL land the; lu-asl^ are agisted has a siiriicient 
interest m them to jcKKi-ed civillv or c nmmarfy, 
as the c,ise may be, agtunst any t<imci peison who 
Intel fetes with them oi talcs them aw a) He h,is' 
not, howevei, m the; aliscnce ot a sjccsial agreement, 
any hen (</ e ) ujion them tor hgs charge's*’ Aumn 
othei gciietal cases of bailment, the agisu-r must 
('xeicisi' le.ison.ible care in dealing with the cattle 
commiUed to his Hrarge, tc ,*ne is li.iblc foi ircgln 
geiice. H(‘ does not .ic I as an insurc-r so as to 
guarantee- tlicii absolute s.ifcdy. 'J he amount ol c ai e 
recjuiic d is a (jiic stioii ol f;u t, and dc jceiicls upon tlie 
jiartic ular ciicumstanc es of the case. Xo general 
rule can be laid down as to what will constitute 
negligence All that can bo dc-mancled is tliat there 
sh.ill be a icasoorablc amount cd foicsight displayed, 
and that avoidable (hingc'is shall beguaided against 
Thus, the cattle must be projH-rly fenced m and 
|)rcvcnted fioin sliaymg; but il tire- bc-asts are 
stolen without any negligence on the part of the 
agister, Ire cannot be c ailed upon to bear the loss 
sustained 

A |)cison agisting st^ck was, at common law, 
subject to the iisk ot the beasts being liable to be 
taken m distress (,7 v.) by the landlord of the land 
upon which they were agisted, and the j^sk was 
always great whin the agister 'was not a fairly 
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substantial person Xt w, it is provided by Section 29 
of the A^oKultural Holdings Act, 1908-- 

“ (n Where live sttKk belonging to anolher 
peisoii has been taken in bv a tenant of the 
• hoMing to bi ted at a fair put** llie stiu k shall 
not be (list I. lined by the landloid loi tent^wheie 
there is othei siiftu lent distiess to l>e fo^nd , 
^ and, if so distiaiiKsl by reason of othei sntlu lent 
distiess not iH'ing ioiind, theie shall imt be 
risoviied bv that distiess a sum e\( eeding the 
amount of the jiine agussl to be j'a^l lor the 
leeding, or any jiait theieof whnh leinaiiis 
un[)aid 

(2) IJie owiiei of the sto< k ina\ , .it .iiiy time 
Iftdoii' It Is sold, redei'in the stoi k b\ paviu” to 
the disliain^ r a siftn e(|ual to sm h amount <is 
•af 4 'resaid, and .uiy pa\ nieiit so made to tlu' 
isti anil I shall be in lull disihaige as against 
le tenant ot any sum ol the lik(‘ amount wlm h 
Tiould l)(' otherwis(‘ dm' tiom tlu' owner ol the 
stoi^ k to the tenant iti lespisV ol the jaue ol 
feeding 

“ (d) ,'\ny jioition ot the stoi k. so long as it 
lemains on the holding, shatk ( ontiniie liable to 
bf‘ distiained foi the amount loi w hu h the whole 
of the sloi k is distiaimible " 

'idle A( t Imthei piovnhs that live slo( k \shiih 
IS the projn‘ 1 1\’ ot .i pt'ison othei than (he tinaiit, 
• and is on th(> holding solel\ toi bn I'ding ])ui|>oses, 
shall not l>e distraineil lor lent 

It lias be( n hi' Id, on tlu' i oust i m tion of the foi i - 
going passages, that an agn'ement bv whuh the 
tenant of a holding, m considei.ition ol /2, gj.inted 
to the ovvnei ot tlu i attle th(' "ixilusive light to 
feed the giass on the land for lour vvi-eks ” was not 
a “taking in” and that sm h stock weie not, 
theiefoie, exampt iiom distiess 

Fan prne,” it appeals, m ed not be an amount 
caUnlated in mom \ , but it is quite sultu lent if 
live stock aie .ig.isted on the tv>j ms of “mill, foi 
fne.it,” i e , that the agister sh.ill taki their milk 
in exi hange for tluir jsisture g 

If the landloid peisists m distiaimng in (onti.i- 
veiition of the [aovisiuns ot tin* Act, ic, whin 
therc‘*is othi'i sutlnicmt distress, he ni,i\ be sued 
by the agister foi the* tot.il valm> ot the (attle 
unlaw lullv sei/cid b\' him 

* A(J!{FKMKN'T. — IhoAi’im “agiecmient” is oftc n 

used as anothci name for a (ontiaet {qv), but it 
lU'y be'^•^en wider m meaning, foi .in agi (.(“iiient 
m<iy exist between ]».irti(‘s without amounting to 
aeontiait In this ai ti(.le, howivci, the ex)>i ession 
IS used as meanmg'^.a document, not unde i seal, 
which cont.ains the terms ol a conti.ut. It such a 
doiurnent is under seal it is inoie gc mu ally teimed 
a deed, aiwl will be dealt with uml(.i that hc'.iding, 
the exjHCssion " agieement ” bung, in common use, 
continc'd to <ui msti unu nt undei 1 hc> h.md only of the 
person or persons to be bound theieby When the 
tc'i ms of a ( onfi ac^t arc embodied ni^i w i itten »igi ee 
ment, the document will be deemcil to be the final 
ex[)icssion ot the intention of the paities It snpei- 
sedes .any vcibal arrange im-nts or m got i.itions, and 
it IS riot ])eMn]ssiblc- to (.ill ivti.amous (wuleii'e to 
vary or to contradut th(_ wiitlen wools if tlie 
wilting IS ambiguous m its tcinis, (vnh'nie may be 
given to explain what ( ou'^ti m tion ot the tc iins was 
m the c ontc’inplation ol the pai tn s when thev' signc'd 
For example, if John bmith agrees in wilting to 
sell hi^“ liorse ” to Peter Bic^vvn, and he has two 
horses, evidem e fnay J:)e given show which horse 
was intended to be sold, but not to^show that by 


“ hoise ” was intended hoise ancl'%aines6 Where 
a lonti^ct is ledmaxl into wilting as an agreement, 
tlu document must ccmtain all tlu' terms ol the 
^ontAi t, e fi , the names ot the paities, the con- 
sidc'iMitK'ii t(/i ), the snl'iec t-matter, and any con* 
ditunis Ol w.Liiantu's (See \Vark\niiis and Con- 
• DirioNs, ami wheic these au not iinplu'd by l.iw see 
Imi'i ii D WAKKANriis) 1 hei e IS one excc'p^on— 
the* ( oimidei .ition lU'ed mU In- sPitcd in a guaiantce 
or suiet^slnp agiec'iiunt a gt'iieial lule, an 

agieeinlnt m willing nei-d oiil\ Ix' signed by the 
paitv who is to bi' bound theiebv to do or to 
rc'li.iin liom doing soim thing, but umk'i i cm l.iin 
st.ituti's the .igiecinent must Ik sigiu'd by both or 
.dl pai tms hvainpli'- aie; an .igieeimnt to lend 
iiionev to paitnem in « onsidt i .ition id tlu' leceijit 
ot a •^liau ol piotit^, without im miing i c'sjionsibihty 
as .1 p.u tnei , a seain.m's slnppmg agiK'inent; a 
siKci.d conti.ut with a pawiibioKei {(/ V ) , and an 
agieenieiit to snlumt -i dispult to ai bit i aticm (cy i’) . 
Ill (c'ltain cases tlu signatuic"^ iniisl be made in tw 
picsetuo ot .V Wilms', Ol ol w It iiosi K, f g, assign- 
ments ot copMight in engiavings, .in assignment 
ol .1 polu V ol life iiisin.ime , and sometimes tians- 
Ic'is ot sh.iies, though tlicM' latli'i aie geneially 
I c quu ('d to be made' bv dc ed 

Fnlcss cxpiesslv pi ohibited, sigmituie may be 
made bv an agent \ signal uu may be m ink or 
in pemil, .iml it is snilu lent wheie the jiaity holds 
the pc II and <inotlic'i gimlcs his h.iml An illiterate 
pcisonmav sign bv making his inai k 'I he signature 
m c (I not m ' e-'Scii 1I3 be .it tlu- loot of the doc umrnt , 
tlu- poNition IS immatciial, so long a.s it is clear 
lhat it is mtemU'd to autluntuate the document. 
Any doiiinu-nt lequiiing authentication by a com* 
p.my inav be signed by .i diieitoi, .secii-taiy, or 
otlu-i authoiised ollicei of the ( oiiip.any , but it the 
conti.ut lontamed in llu' doimncnt is one that a 
(Oinjianv ( .ui m.ike onlv iimlc i se.il, tlu-n the seal 
ol the ccinip.my must be atliM d ami bc‘ duly 
authc ntic atc-d 

An agre-enu lit nuiv lie- altcnd bv eiasuru, inlet- 
luuation. or .ulditioii, beloie it is signed , but .after 
sign.duic onlv by the consent ol the paitus, w'hich 
should be- shown bv then initi.ding the- altcralion. 
'llu onus is 111)011 .1 peison who set ks to enfoice an 
alteied ,igi c-eiiic'iit to ’how how, when, and why 
the .illei.ition w.is made- An niiaut hoi ised alteia- 
tion l»v a p.utv in a mateii.d p.u tu ular lendeis the 
agucim-nt void as agriiiisl a jiaily who Wics not 
cctgnisant c)f oi did not i oiisc-nL to the altei.ition , 
but if an altciation is made by a stiangei, it wall 
not atfcK f the agiecimmt, if its oiigmal slate can 
l)c- jiiovc-d An alteiatioii atU-i signatuie may 
( .ausc- llu- agiec'nu'iit to be jir.u.tu .dly a new agiee* 
ment, <ind so liable to fuillu-t stain]) duty. An. 
agiec-meiil not under se.rl may be caiKelled by 
stiikmg ut tlu' signatuie with the- intention that 
it sh.ill besome void * 

An igieeimait iimJer hand, wlmh is not s])e< i- 
fu.illv charged with any othc-i dutv, is subject to 
a st.uu]) dutv of sixjH'nce, whu h may be derided 
by ail adhesive stamj), or stauqis, wlmh must be 
cancelled by the jieison bv whom the agreement 
IS first executed Ilie acyiesivc' st.unj) ( aiinot be 
^ubc'd unless it is j)lac(‘d ujioii the document and 
camelled a,l the time when the agi cement is 
executed lo avoid all diflic nil u s, it is advisable, 
that impressed staiiij) .should be made use of, 
as t 4 «s conclusively ixes the- dale An impressed 
stainj)#ail be legally utilised it tlie agrcfc-iuent is 
present^ed to the Inland* Kc-vcnue^Authoiitwcs for 
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stampini^t not r«oic than lourteen days aitcr the 
agreement has been signed. Alter that per^ there 
is a liability to a penalty not exceeding ;^10. Upon 
goo<l cause shown, the authorities may ienu| an]^ 
part of this penalty. The iollowing agreement are 
exempt from duty : Where the subjec t-matler is 
not of the value of /,5 . foi the hire of any labourer,^ 
artifu er, manufacturer, or menial servant , for 
or renting to the sale of any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, il made between the imt>tcr and 
manners of any ship or vessel, for wage*^on any 
voyage coastwise born port to port in the United 
Kingdom , and, in Ireland, certain agreements 
b( tween landloid and tenant. An unslamjied 
agreement cannot be produced in evidence in a 
(Ouit of law, unless the amount of duty ami 
penalty, and a further sum of is hist paid to 
the officer ol the court on bcdialt of the Com 
missioners 

In deciding whether a doc iiment comes within 
nk. exempted class or not, the primary object of 
the agreement must be legardeil If, foi instam e. 
the agreement would in the ot dinar v course of 
events ultimately result m the sale ol goods, it will 
not requiie a stamp because it incidentally contains 
terms relating to the warehousing of the goods , 
and, on the other hand, a tenancy agieeineiit will 
not be exempt from duty, because it <dso pro\iclc;s 
for the pill chase by the tenant Iroin the landlord 
of certain goerds to be used on the demised [iiemises 
(See also Contract, Deed, Statute oe Frauds) 
AGRICULTURAL HOLI)I>GS ACTS.— The obje e t 

of the Agricultural Holdings Acts lias been to 
secure agncultuial tenants compensation on (put- 
ting their holdings lor the unexhausted value of 
impiovements they hive made. Ikfcue the first 
Act of 1875 they were not so entitled, except by 
some special custom c>r agreement , but under this 
Act the parties could c ontia< t out, and its jerotes lion 
was practically useless. By the Agncultural Holdings 
Act, 1883, contiactmg out was foi bidden, aiicl tins 
has remained a permanent featuic in Ihc* seru-s c)l 
Acts jiassed clown to the year 1906; and m tlie A( t 
now governing the whole subject-— the Consolidating 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1^8 (8 Hdw VH, c 28), 
winch came' into ojieiation on Janmiiy 1st, 1909 
(which has been slightly ipncTuled and exjdaiiu'cl 
by two short statutes passed in 1913 and 1914 
respectively) — a “ holding " is any land held by a 
tenant which is eithoi wholly agru ultural or wliolly 
pastoral, or in part agric nil ui ai and as to the ic^t 
pastoral, or in part cultivated as a m.iiket garden 
(see in/ra Market Gardens) , but it must not bt' 
let to the tenant during lii.s lontmuaiut' in .iny 
office, appointment, oi employnieiit held undei the 
landloui, 

CoinpenHation for Improvenicuts. A tenant of 
such a holding, when the tenancy is over and he 
ejuKs, IS entitled as (ompcnsation from the landlord 
to such sum as faiily represents the value ol the 
improvement to an incoming tenant 

T|iere are some imja'ov einenls lor anv one ol 
which the tenant must obtain the wiitten consent 
of the landlord to entitle' Inin to compensation. 
They aie in Part I of tlu' first sHudule, and aie; 
(1) Election, alteraticin, or enlaigcmc-nt ot build-i 
mgs; (2) foimation oi silos; (8) laying down of 
permanent pasture , (4) making and planting of 

osier beds ; (5) making water meadows or works 
of irrigation . (6) making gardens , (7) m'akmg 

or imprcwement of roads or bridges , /8) milking 
or in;provement of watercourses, ponds, wells, or 


reservoirs, or of works for tl* application of w%.ter 
power, or for supply of waJer for agncultural or 
domestic purposes ; (9) making or reinovmg per- 
manent fences; (10) planting of hops ; (11) plant- 
ing of orchards or fruit bushes, (12) protecting 
younf^ frii^ trees , (13) reclaiming of waste land ; 

(14) warping or weiring ol land ; (15) embankments 
and .sluices against floods , (16) erection of wirework 
in hop gardens 

In respect of (17) drainage, before making it the 
tenant rmist giv*e notice to the landlord It is 
Part II oi the first schedule 

Impiovements for which neither consent noi 
notK.e IS ncc css^iry, and which are Pai t 1 1 1 of the 
first scheclule, are: (18) Chalking of*hind, ^19) 
day-burning . (20) claying land or siireadmg 

Maes upon land , (21) liming of land* (22) milling 
of land, (23) ajiplu ation to hind of jmichaecd 
artificial or other purchased manure, (24) c^n- 
sumptic^n c)ii the holding by cattle, sheep, or pigs, 
or by hoiscs otljgr than fho.sc' regularly employed 
on the holding, of coin, cake, or other fecchng stuff 
not prodiK ed on the holding'’, (25) c onsumiition on 
the holding by c at|,ie, sheep, or pigs, or by hoiscs 
other than those regulaily emplo>cd on the holding, 
of corn proved bv satisfactory evidence to have 
been [uoduced and consumed on the liohhng , (26) 
laying down tempoiary jiasture with clover, grass, 
lucerne, sainfoin, or other seeds, sown moie than , 
two years prior to tlie deteininiation of the 
tenancy ; (27) repairs to buildings necessary lor 

the piojier cultivation or working of tlie holding, 
other tlian rcjiaiis which the tenant is himself 
under an obhgatujn to exc'Cute Notice m writing 
must be given to the landlord by the tencUit that he; 
intends to execute' these rejiairs, w'lth particulars , 
and then' are not to be ni.ide, unless the landlord 
fails to do them within a reasonable time. 

'Iherc will be deducted fioin the compensation 
any benefit allowed the tenant for making the 
improvement ; afso the manurial value any 
“ crops ” disposes]^ of by the tenant contrary to 
custom or agreement within the last two years C)t 
the tenancy. 

lo obtain » onuiensatioii a claim must be made 
before the tcnancv comes to an end , unless Uie 
improvement is made after the teppney has endc'd, 
and the tenant lawfully duiuuiis in occupation ol ' « 
part of the lioldmg , in fins case; the claim mav 
be made before he cpiits that jurt 'Ihc.i oticc;()f 
the claim need not, though it 'i> bctlei that it 
should, be m writing; and m this case, as m all 
others, vvlicic notices or dcnvuuis or other docu- 
ments have to be served, they can be sent bv 
registered postal j)acket. If they are for the 
landloid, they may be sent to his authorised agent 

Ihe landlord himself, and ncT the incoming 
tenant, is responsible tor the compensation, even 
if theie IS a custom foi the im oiiung tenant to pay , 
and if the mcoming tenant, with the landlord's 
wiitten consenf*, pays the outgoing tenant, he can ^ 
claim for the aincjunt when lu^ (juits 

If the tenant has any claim, by custom, agi ce- 
ment, or otherwise, to compensation, he can rely 
on tliat, instead of the Act, if he thinks it more 
advantagc'ous than claiming under the A( t. When 
the consent of the landloid for impiovements is 
necessary, he may eithei* give it siinjily, or he and 
the tenant mav .igree on terms ; and any com- 
pensation under the agreement will stand instead 
of compensation yiidcr the Act. A ten^it who 
nuikes these impiovements 'without consent can 
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64, 1 AGREEMENT to 3*ervb as an^ASSISTANT *to MEDICAL PRACTITIONEH 

‘fiamp, I f ^ , 

j with a stipulatjion nov to practise within a certain 

# '• . 

area for a certain numbey;' of years on the termination 

of the agreement. 


actREEMENT made this 21st day of October 19 _ bet, ween John Jonei 

• ^ 

and Alfred Smith ^of 785 Croxted Road Dulwich in tlie County of Lor.doi 

.Medical Practitioners *of the one part and Thomas Robertson of 893 
Strand in the County of London Medical Practitioner of the other par 
WHEREBY it is agreed as follows : — 

1. The said John Jones and AU'red Smith liereby agree to engage 
the said Thomas Robertson and the said Thomas Robertson agrees to 
enter iQto and continue in the service of tlie said J(jhn Jones and 
Alfred Smith or the survivor of them as assistant in every branch of 

u, 

their profession practice and business of physicians surgeons 
accoucheurs and apothecaries from the 23rd day of October 19.. for 
the period of two years calculated from the said 23rd day of October 
19 -- and thereafter until the engagement of the said Thomas 
Robertson is terminated by notice as hc"''einafter provided. 

2. The said Thomas^Robertson shall while ho shall continue in 
the service of the said John Jgnes and Alfred Smith or the survivor 

f 

of them faithfully ^nd diligently serve them or him as such 

assistant^as aforesaid and devote his,* whole tiiie to such service 

• •• • • 

• • 

amd at all'times obey and*comply with their*or his dav/ful commands 

• « 

and directions in relat;Lon to the said business and practice and to 

• •% . 

( 1435 ) pp. 54 and 55 * 



utmost of his skill and ability serve and promote the interests 
of the said John Jones and Ai^red Smith or the sur'^ivor of them awd 

C * e 

shall not at any time except i^i the case of sickness or unavoidable 
accident, absent himself from their or' his service without their or 
his consent and shall not without such consent divulge or disclose 
any of the secrets concerns or affairs of the said business or 

practice. , . 

0 

3^, The said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the survivor of 
them shall pay to the said Thomas Robertson while he shall remain 
in their or his service and duly perform the agreements on his part 
herein contained a salary of £150 per annum and so in proportion for 
any less period than a year by equal monthly payments on the 23rd 
day of each month the first payment thereof to be made on the 23rd 
day of November, 19- -• 

4, In case of the absence of the said Thomas Robertson* from 
the service of the said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the survivor 
of them owing to sickness or other unavoidable cause during a 
continuous period of more than 10 days the said John Jones^-and 
Alf#-cd Smith or the survivor of them may if they on^he shall think 
fit appoint a substitute for the said Thomas Robertson and may 
remunerate him as they shall think fit out of the salary hereby ' 
.provided for the said Thomas Robertson. 

6. The said Thomas Robertson shall pay the sum of £5 as 
liquidated damages to the said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the 
, survivor of them for every day during which he sha].l absent himselJJ^ 



from their or his service without their or his consent for anJT 

reaeon other than^^sickness or other unavoidable cause/ 

* • • • 

0^. The engagement of the said^ Thomas Robertson may be 

• • • 

terminated at any time after thfe 23rd day of October 19^- by eith*#" : 
party on giving to the other^ party thre/ calendar months^ notioo 

writing expiring at a'ny time after such day on leaving such notice 

• . 

addressed to such other party at the surgery or place of business OaP 
the said John Jones and Alfred Smith or the survivor of them. And 
the engagement of -the said Thomas Robertson shall also cease in the, 

^ event of the dissolution at any time of the partnership of the said . 
John .Jones and Alfred Smith otherwise than by death. 

7. The said Thomas Robertson shall not at any time while he 
shall remain in the service of the said John Jones and Alfred Smith 
or the survivor of them or within five years after he shall have 
left sucli service follow use or carry on at 785 Croxted Road 

o 

aforesaid or within 20 miles thereof the profession practice or 
business of a physician surgeon accoucheur or apothecary either in 
his own^-name or„ in the name or names of any other person or persons 
and either direct4.y or indirectly. AND shall not during such pe^^fiod 
enter into the service of any person or persons other than the said 
John Jones and Alfred Smith as assistant or otherwise in or in 
relation to any such profession practice or business as aforesaid 
within the limits aforesaid and'^sha^l not during the period 
aforesaid endeavour or attempt directly or indirectly to induce^ any^ 
or ^ersohs to cease from employ'iti^ the said John Johe^s and 



Alfred Smith or the survivor of them in the way of their or his 

I ‘ 

profession practice or business or to induce any person or persons 

i 

within the limits aforesaid so to employ any person or persons qthe 

than the said John Jones or Alfred Smith or one of them, 

\ 

IN WITNESS whereof the said parties have hereunto set their 
respective hands the day and year first above written. 


Signed by the above named 
John Jones in the presence of 


1 

JOHN JONES 


GEORGE WILLIAMS 


786 Croxted Road 

Dulwich, S.E. 
Solicitor 


Signed by the above named 
Alfred Smith in the presence of ‘ 
GEORGE WILLIAMS 


ALFRED SMITH 


786 Croxted Road 

Dulwich, S.E. 
Solicitor 


Signed by the above named ] 

^ THOMAS ROBERTSON 
Thomas Robertson in the presence of ) 

HENRY SMYTHE 

1165'. Strand, W.C. 

Architect " 

[N.B. — Th2 docuniciU must^bo bigneO by cadi party ur by his duly authorised agenh The ^ 
witness must sign pcisunally.] 
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stillt;laim rompensatitl, il a nght exists by custom ; 
but if not, he has no flaim under the Act. 

The notice as to drainage impruvAnent^n Part II 
of first schedule must be given, in writing, not more 
^an three, and not less than two. nionihs belore 
beginning the work , and the manner ii^ wh^ch it 
IS proposed to do it must be stated d'he lan<l|j)rd 
and tenant may agree as to compensation , ami, 
if so, this takes the place of that under the \ct 
If no agreement is made, and the tenant does not 
withdraw his notice, the landlord mav do tli(‘ woik 
m any reasonable and proper manner . ami i tv over 
as rent a sum not exceeding 5 per tent, per annum 
on the outliy/, or not ext eerhng sm h annual sum 
payable for twenty-five years as will rt‘pa\ the out- 
lay in that time, witH interest at 3 j>ei tent per 
aitnnjn If thc^ landlord does not «lo the work in a 
reasonable time, the tenant m.iv do it ami h.ue 
conf^iensation Xn agreement ma\' be made under 
the contract of tenancy, notices being dispensed 
with • * 

As regards the improvements the tenant tan 
make without either cftrisent or notue, in l*art IM 
of first saicdule, if an agrec^jicmt in wnting is 
made between landlord and tenant, that the 
tenant shall have fair and reason.ible (oinpensa' 
tion, having regard to the circumstames existing 
at the time (d making it, this will take the jilace ol 
I compensation under the Act 

'All disputes as to compensation .ire rcdenc'd to 
arbitration, as prescribed by the Act Any sum 
claimed to be due to the tenant from the landlord 
for any breach of contract or otherwise in respect 
of the holding, or to the landlord from the tenant 
for any waste wrongfully committed or peimitted 
by the tenant, or in respect of breach of contract, 
or otherwise in icspect of the holding, may be 
referred to the arbitrator The parties must give 
notice in %vnting of their claims not later than seven 
days jfter the appointment ol the^ arbitrator 
• By an agreement for letting a farm, a tenant 
was to stack all crops ol hay at^l stiaw and con- 
sume them on the farm, and spread the manure 
.trising from them Some of the hay and straw was 
accidefttally dcstroyc'd by fire, ancl the landlord was 
heW not to be entitled to -the nianuiial value 
(In re Hall und^ Ladv Meux's ‘Uhifmlnm , IdOS, 
•^)2 L T es ) ^ 

A tenant, whet he i fiom ve.ii to a car oi loi <l tc-nn, 
cai\jiot ciiaim lor iraprovetnenls m.ade in the last 
yeai , e\' ej>t fca •manuring , unless the landloid 
as.sents after notice given of intention to make the* 
improvements or faii»to c^bjc'c t within a month, oi, 
in the ease of a tenancy troiri ve.ir to \e.ii, the 
tenant has begun the improvement dunng the last 
year of the tenancy, ancl epnts in . oii-i ejuen' c* ol 
notice fiorn hiridlorcl 

Compensation for Damage by Dame. Whcie a 
tenant has no right in game, and has no pcimissiori 
m writing from the landlord to kill it, he has a 
claim against the lancllcacl for damage exceeding Is 
per acre Notice in wnting of the damage- must bc- 
given to the l.mdlord as soon as possible atlei it 
IS first noticed by the tenant, and a icavonablc- 
opportunity given to the l.incllord to insp(it''it. 
In the case of growing crops, the oppoitunitv must 
be given before they are begun to be rea])ecl, laised, 
or consumed, if they aic^ raised ca ieaj)td, then 
before they are begun to be removec) Also notice 
in writing of the claim, with jeartu ulars, must be 
given t^ the lancMord within oi^c; month after the 
expiration of the year for which the claim is made 


The tenant cannot contract out*; but, he may 
make auf agrcc^ment as to ccrinpensation after th» 
damage is done. If tio agreement is made, the claim 
)ifhes ||p aibitr.ition If the < liuni for damage by 
gameMoes to the arbitrator, ho must allow the lanci- 
loid Wi any comjiensation he has to make on that 

< omii under the- ccmti ac t oi tenancy. (See infra.) 

The landlord san c hum to be indemnified for any 
< ornpc-nsatioii he has to pay bv any other person 
w'lui h.is liic* nght to kill .and take the game. Game 
in this means dc-er, jcliea-sanls, partridges, 

grouse, ami blac k game 

Componsallon for I'lireasoiiablo Disturbance. In 

addition to < oniiu-nsation foi iinjirovcments, com- 
pensation IS giv en in (he following c ii eumstances : 
I'lrst, if the I.indloicl, without good and sulficient 
cause, .ind lot lo.isons inconsistent with good estate 
m.uiagc'nient, ends the tenam v by notice to quit, 
(u having been recjiic'sled m wnting, at lea.st one 
year befoie the expiiahon of the- tenancy, to grant 
a renewal lefuses , socondlv, if it is jiroved thatP 
im leased lent was clemamlc-d on imjirovements made 
bs the tenant, fc^r whic h he has rec^eived no equiva- 
lent c onqicns.itum, and the fc-nant K.ives in 
( onsc-quenc e 

In both cases the tenant is entitled to be com- 
[K-nsated tor the loss oi exjuuise directly due to his 
quitting unavoidably incurred upon or in connec- 
tion with the sale or leinoval of his household goods, 
(jr his implements of inclustiy, produce or faim 
stenk on, or usc'd in connection with, the holding. 

But thcie IS no compensation unless the landlord 
has a rc-asonable ojiportunity of making a valua- 
tion , unless the tenant within two months after 
the notice or refusal gives notice in wnting of 
claiming compensation , if the tenant under the 
contract of tenancy has died within three months 
of the notice to ciuit, or. if there is a lease for years, 
before the refusal to renew ; if the claim for com- 
jiensation is not made within three months after 
the tenant quits. 

It wall be seen that the gioimd on which this claws 
of c.oinpensation stands may be very di.sputable ; 
blit as an illustiation of “without gcxxJ and suffi- 
cient cause and for re.isons inconsistent with good 
estate management,’' we may give- the shooting of 
hares on the holding by ^be tenant Wc can hardly 
vc-ntmc* beyoiicl such a simple instanc.c until there 
ai (■ decisions of the Couits cm the point. 

lloinpeiiHutiiin in ('use of Tenancy Under Mort- 
gagor. Wlicuc a holding is mortgaged, and the 
tenant luis nett a Ic sc made unch-r thc‘ Convey- 
ancing Act. 18.S1, bv the moi tgagor or mort|^agee 
wlu-n III ])oss(ssion, he mnv, nndei the ordinary 
law, be evi'tccl by the moitgagee without notice 
.ind without c oiupc-nsation, if he began his tenancy 
umlei the iiioi tgagor, after the mortgage was made, 
without the- moitgagee assenting or being a party 
to it • 

lo lesson this gnc-vaiue, the Agi u nltural Hold- 
ings Ac^t piovnles as tollovvs : 1 he tenant has the 

s.iiiie light to compensation against the mcirtg.T^^ee 
whc) is m possession .is against the nicirtgagor as 
respects ciops, nnpuivenu-nt s, tillages, or other 
matters coime< U-cl with the holding, whether under 
file Act, OI custom, oi an agiec-ment authorised by 
the Act 

When the tenancy is iioin year to year, or for a 
term not exceeding twenty-one years, at a rack- 
rent, V the niortgag^^L- intends to turn out the 
tenanf, ^tlirrwise th.in as the contiact cjf ten.incy 
provides, he must give hiiji six months’ notice^ If 
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he does, turn him out, compensation is due lor 
Cl ops. and for any expenditure the tenant ^las made 
in the expc( tation of remainnfg his full term, so 
far as the imfjroveinent from it is not exhai«ted.^ 

Any sum found due for (ompensation ol costs 
connected therewith may b(‘ set off af^ainlt any 
rent or other sum due from the tenant in n^spec^ 
of the holdmq 

Arbitration. As has been said, if the landlord and 
tenant fail to a^ioe as to ( ompensation Mn regard 
t(j amount, time, or mode of payment, t\c diller- 
en< es are to be settled by arbitration m the manner 
pies( ribed by the Act This ap[)lies to all questions 
whi( h under the Act or under the contia<t of 
tenan* y aic referred to arbitr.ition, and whether 
the matter arises before or after tfu* passing of the 
Act Tlieie is to be a single arbitratrir, who must 
procccrl a(('ording to the provisions of the second 
Schedule of the Ait He is a person either agieerl 
on or nominated by the Hoard of Agrnultuie and 
^isheties on ajipluation of either of the parties 

Any impi ovenuMit madi* alter the determination 
of the tenam y, but while the tenant remains in 
occupation ot pail of the holding, may be m.idi* 
th(' subject of a sejiarate aw'arrl 

Ihe arbitrator may state a < ase on any (jur'-^tion 
ot law tor the opinion of (he county (unit of the 
district rheie is no ap|>cal exi cq)t m anoidamc 
with the Supreme Com t luh's, any ajipeal is to 
the Court of Aj){)C‘al, whose ciecision is linal I'er- 
sons giving false cvidcrue before the aibitiatoi are 
guilty of [lerjury 

Recovery of (ompensation and Other Sums One. 

Any sum agiecsl or avvaided not j>aid by landlord 
or tenant within to n teen days aftei it is made j>ay- 
able IS a debt iecov(''able in the < ounty court, and 
judgment may be f()ll<)wed by seizure and sale of 
goods m the ordinary ionise There is, howevei , a 
dillcrenco when the tenant's debt is due fiom a 
landlord who is a trustee or a mortgagee In both 
these cases the amount due is not leiovetable 
personally against the trustee or mortgagee, but is 
to be a charge on and lecoveiable against the hold- 
ing only. Either on agieemg to jiay ot after paying 
the tenant, they may obtain a chaige on the holding 
from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for the 
amount If they do not ji^y him within one month 
alter the amount is ciiit', the tenant < an obtain a 
charge from the Board on the holding for the sum 
due and the costs of obtaining the i li.irge 

Charges on the Holding. Besides the diaigc's thus 
spoken of, there aie charges on the holding wdnch 
may be obtained by the landlord, who rei eivos (he 
rents and prohts on his ow'ii account When he is a 
life ownei , it might be biiidensoine foi him to pay 
all at once the amount of < ompensation under the 
Act. liy getting the charge, the amount is rej^aid 
to him by instalments extending ovc'r a course of 
y«iis Moreover, the life owner under a family 
settlement is usually forbidden to i barge (he land 
on penalty of forfeiting his inteiest The* Ai t allows 
the landlord to obtain a chaige for monev jiaul ioi 
imfirovements made iindei the first schedule' ot 
cxpencieci by him undei Fait 11 of the Inst s« hcclule 
The Board of Agricultuic and Fisheries, on his 
application, directs on'wdiat terms for lepaymenl 
the charge is to be made and how it is to be given 
effect to. 

If the landlord is not absolute owner ot the 
holding for his own benefj| (that is, of flmitcd 
interest^or holds m right of another), nc^ instilment 
or ii^terest is to be madg payable to him after the 


time when the improvemeni will, in the opinion of 
the Board, have become exfausted. 

The charge Continues for the landlord’s" interest 
in the holcling, and for all interests therein sub- 
seejuent to his, and can be enforced against tl^ 
holdj^g Iw the landlord's executors or adminis- 
trators, or anyone to whom he may have a.ssigned 
it But if the landloid is a leaseholder, the charge 
lasts c^nly duiing the term, and does not bind the 
leverjiionrr, the peisoii who granted the lease, w’hcn 
the teriiL IS eiidied 

Any in-irgi imule bv the Boarii m lav'oui of 
eithei (lie landlord (tr tin tenant muli i tlv Act is a 
land ( hatge within the meaning of the ^arid Charges 
Registi.il ion and Searches \c t, 1888, and may be 
registered al the Land Regi«,trv , and if not, it is 
void as against a juirchasei of tlie la^id foi va^ialile 
consideration 

Ihe jic'rscjn entitled to the charge may assij^i it 
to anv < cirnpanv im orpoialed liv Harliament having 
povvc'i to advai^e monej^ for the im[)]ovement of 
land 

'Ihe <ubitrator who makcjfan awaid i^nst, at the 
lecjuest and cost o^^he person entitled to olitain the 
charge, certify the amount to bc^ chargeil, and the 
term for which the charge may be {uojierly made, 
having legard to the tune at which each improve- 
ment IS to be deemed to be exhausted 

(Aipital money uiulet the Setth'd Land Acts may 
be applied in jiaynu'iit of c barges under the 
Agricultnial Holdings Act, or for improvements 
thei eiindei , oi under custom, agreememt, oi 
othei wise* 

Miscellaneous Rights of Landlord and Tenant. 

1 All ('iigincs, machinery, fixtures, tiade, orna- 
mental, doinestu , and agricultural, affixed or built 
by the tenant, for vvhu h the tenant is not entitled 
to c ompcMisaticm, and which he was undci no 
obligation to affix or erect, oi which weie not 
instcvul ot some lycture or building belonging the 
landlord, m.i\ be removed eithci befoie or wilhm 
a leasonabie time alter the determm.ition of the 
tenancy ; but before removal the tenant must |)av 
all lent, and satisfy his other obligations to the 
landloicl in lespcnt of the holding, all dam.igc 
must be made good , he must give the l<incIlor<( 
month’s jiievious notice m writiiif; of his mtenfion 
to leinove the fixture's ^Acquired fixtuies, those 
that were' jiui chased from thc^ previous tenant, ma) 
be jHircha-iC'd bv' the landlord at a fair v.'iiac ty^ an 
im oining tenant, if he gives a Tnonlh’s notice ir 
waiting to the tcniant bclore the exjiiiation ol the 
notice of lemov'al • 

I'lxtuies acijiined since Sejitember dlst, 1900 
are im ludc'd in this, but no hxtuie affixed ot 
erei tod before Januaiy 1st, 1884, can be removee 
under the A» t 

2 In a case of tenancy from year to year, a 
year’s notice to cjuit, expiring withm a year o 
tenanev , must be given, unless there is an agree- 
ment m wiit?ng to the contrary, or where a 
rei eivmg ordei is made against the tenant 

The landlcjui may give such notice to quit part 
of the holding if in the notice he states it is with 
a view to the use of the land toi the following pur- 
poses : (1) The erection of farm labouiers’ cottages 
or other houses, with or withcjiut gardens , (2) the 
piovision of gardens fd farm labourers, cottages, 
or othci houses , (3) the provision of allotments 

for labouiers , (4) the provision of small holdings 
as clefined by thg Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act 1907 , (5) tYe planting ot trees , (6) the 
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Opening or working of ailv c oal, ironstone, brick earth, 
or other mineral, or of’i stone quarry, clay, sand, 
or gravel pit, or the construction of anv tivorks t>r 
buildings to be used in connection theieunth , (7) 
tl^ making of a watercouise or icservoir , (8) the 
making of any road, railway, traniwa\i^ siting, 
canal, or basin, or any wharf, pier, or other wiyk 
connected therewith 

The tenant may within twentc -eight davs of 
rei eiving the notice give the landloul a ( ounter 
notice that he accepts it as a note e to yuit the 
entne holding. When the tenant does so he must 
send in notice of any (^aim to compensation in the 
ordinary way. If he quits pait ot the holding, he 
la entitled to compensation as if the ji.iit wimc <i 
sejiaiMte holding, and*to pi opoi tionate tedintion 
of n^, and ( (imptsis.ition for d(‘pi ei i.vtion, it aiu', 
of the rest of the liolding Dispute-', arc to be seltlecl 
by arbitration under the Act 

8 The landlord or his tigent in.iy entei at all 
reasonable times to \i 4 ‘w the*st.ite of the 
holding 

4. No hn^c-r tent or bther sum i-. to be recovei - 
able b\' (listless or othei wise a^, penalty oi h<pn- 
dated damages, even though so agieed in the ( on- 
tra( t of tenamv, foi any bnsu h ot a term or con- 
dition m the contrait Only the m tiial damage is 
1 ('< (u erabU- , but l!u-s(‘ “ |K-Tial iMit-.’' an- still 
• pciimtted 111 the loin ( ases ot bieakinit up pc-i - 
m.uient pasture, the giubbing of uinh-i wotxK, the 
felling, cutting, lopping, oi injuring of tiees, and 
the binning ot hcxithcr 

S Any system of cro|>pirig arable l.md in<i\ tic 
followed, iiotwithstaiuling any lustijin, or tin* con* 
tract of tenancy, or agieeinont, and the produce 
disposed of at disci etioii (except in the- last year 
of the tenancy, or .ifter the giving or rec c-iMiig 
notne to (put), without any penally, forleitine, or 
othci liability , bat suitable provision must pie- 
viousl(^ be made for protecting tlie holding fi<-m 
d^tcnoi ation. In the case of disposal of pioduce, 
the tenant must leturn to the .holding the full 
eejun alent maiiuiial value of all ciojis sold olf in 
Conti avention of iistoin, (Cjiitiact, or agi<einent 
The landlord is amply jirotecTed , he may sue for 
dairiag('s oi gtt an injiiin tion {'/ v ) lor pu)'.pc(tive 
damages Ihe amount of damages is to be settled 
By arbitration. It is evK’^nt th<it a ])rop(-r n-coid 
should be ke[)t of all j)r(;du( e sold call and of the 
pi O' ■ aon made tco jiiotcct the holding fiom deteiio- 
ration. d'he teiianr is not entitled to < oriijicnsation 
foi impioc c mciits < onqa e ( d m l\ii t 111 ol lh<*(iist 
s< hedule, when they hfcve t hus been m.ide to jn otcc t 
tin- holding lioin detei loration 

d Kither party may recjinie a record to be m.idc 
(within threi' months of the commein ement of a 
tenancy, if it has begun since January 1st, 1909) 
of the state and condition of all buildings, etc If 
the ])arties do not agiee on the peison to make the 
re( ord, the b.oard will ^qipoint a peyson, and the 
cost will be boine in espial pioportioiis by landlord 
and tenant. 

7 Ihe landloid < <innot legally (list i am for more 
than one yeai 's aiiears of rent ; but he can lecover 
SIX years' arrears by action. 

Agisted stock (any animal that can be distrained) 
can only be distiaincd for the price of the Icccl 
lemammg unpaid, and wltcn there is no other 
suftu lent distress on the hcjlding Mai hinery hired 
from others for the tenant's busint'ss, and live 
stock of others the jircm^^'s for breeding 
pin [lO'.es, a^re exempt from distress ^ 


Disputes as to distress are to be- heard by the 
county cemt or the petty sessicuis 

If compensation 1ms been asceitamed, it will be 
sA olf 'against tin' ic-ut , the landloid c'an only 
distrai^ for the balam e 

Othit Provisions in the Act. Proceedings, where 
t^e landloid or tiMiant i-. .in infant, or of unsound 
mind not so touiul b\ impiisition, for aiijiointment 
of i giiaidian are to b*- taken in the county court 
Wheie A niaiiK'd woman is not entitled to deal 
with her ()rop«'itv as it sin- ueie a single woman, 
the c onciii reiice ot hei husband is nec'essaiy foi the 
purposes c)f tins A( t , and she must be examined 
a}>ai t from him by the judge ot the county court 
Wheie an t of P.iiliamt-nt ot any iiistiument 
provides that l.nnl ma) be li-asc-d only il the bt'st 
lent IS leserved, anv impiovements under this Act 
are not to be taken into account m estimating 
such rent. 

The- .\,( t <i()phes to Crown lands, to those of the 
Dm hies ot Liim astei and Counwall, and to Pc c 
siastK al and Chanty l.aiids under the direction of 
the P( ( h'siastical and Chanty ('ommission«‘rs. 

.\s to holdings not shutlv agiKultmal, si'O 
M \ RKI,1 Cl \M)I \s 

AfiHUlIMT K \L LVIlOUItPllS. — Who ar« 
Agricultunil biibounTS. Agnculfural labouiers 
might obviouMV lx- defined .is those manual 
labouic-is oi woiknun who cidci into a contract 
of hiring .uul st i vie e wulh .in c-mployei to woi k for 
him in the business of ciiHivatiiig agiKultural kind ; 
but the 'lull' iiltv ot sm h .i detmition would be that 
wc- should still h.ic e to ask what is meant by agt iciil- 
tui.il land No gc-nei al detiml ion will be loimcl any- 
where , and it m.i\ be bc-st foi the pin poses of this 
ailulc to consnh'i th.it whethei .c woikm.in is an 
agiKiiltmal kibouui oi not is .i (piestion whieh 
depc-nds on tin- l.uts ol eai h partn iilai c.ise 

beserljitloM in VurloUH Acts. A judge has said 
th.at " there .ire tliice main methods of utilising the 
soil, le, .igric lilt UK-, holt null me, and foiestry 
These things .ne c-nlin-ly (list mgiiishable, and any 
one of them is not to be held .is nu hiding any other 
without S|)et nil piovision to that c-ltoc t." 

(a) Af^ncultural lloldiniis Act In the Agri- 
c ultuial Holrlmgs Act, 1908, theie is no dehnition 
of wh.it an agiicultuial Injlding is, but it mcludes 
loi the pmposes of the Act market gaidc-ns. 

{h) A ‘^riiultural luUrs Att, 1890 In the Agii- 
cultuial Kati's .\it. 1890, aginnltnial land unhides 
ai.ible, meadow, Ol jiastiiie giomnl Hut evidently 
.igiuultui.il l.ibomci could not be d Inn d by 
any refc-rence to such A( l.s 

(c) The Workmens Comf^ensation Act, 1900. 

1 In .imbn;uit\ ol tin- adjeilivi- " .igi n ultural " loi 
( list mguishmg a laboun-i on .i I. urn liom other kinds 
of SCI vants is shoum b\ the Woikrnen's Cornjiensa- 
tion A<D, 1900 (0,8 a 04 Vict c 22), which .ijiplnsl 
the Woiknn-n’s Comp'-nsrition Act, 1.897 (00 ,Y (B 
Vut. c 87) to tin- employment of wiArknien m 
agriculture. The i-xpiession "agriculture" in the 
former Act includes horticulture, forestry, and tjie 
use of any lan'l for any jiurpose of husbandry, 
inclusive of the keeping or breeding of live stock, 
poultry, OI bees, .end the growth of fiuit and vege- 
tSbles Now, 111 a case oi* Smith v. Cole'i, 190.S, 
2KB 827, a carpenter was enqrloyed as siicli by 
the farmer , but he worked a.s harvester at the hay 
and corn harvests, and did thatcliiug for the corn 
and st?.aw neks Wat he a jierson emjiloycd in 
agru ullij^e -«-was he an aginultural labourer*^ One 
of the judges said : " Lool*ing at the words of, the 
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Act, and taking them in their popular sense, I think 
that they ( aiinot be (orifincd to the manual opera- 
tions of tilling, sowing and leaping. For instance, 
suppose a man employed on a farm is mainW occti- 
pied in the work of hedging and ditching, lehould 
not be disposed to sav that he was not en^)loyed 
in agrn ultiire within the meaning of the Act ” ^ 

It may be said, then, that so fai as the law deals 
with agricultural labourers as servants, it deals 
with them under the general law of rr^ster and 
servant, but does not give a pres ise Vehnition 
Where legislation makes sjiecial ])rovision rcgaidmg 
agriciiltur.d laboureis, thme will be a definition 
specially applu.ible to the [nirposes of the statute. 

{d) 'the Labourer^.' {Ireland) Act, 1883 Thu.s in 
the Labourers' (Ireland) Avt, 1883 (48 .s 47 Vict. 

(, . 60), and lh<' amending Ai t, 1886 (40 & 50 Vi< t c 
59), whi( h relates to bettci housing for agricultural 
labourers, there is this definition : " that an agri- 
cultural labouier shall be considered as a man or 
'^woman who does agruiiltuicd work for hire at any 
season of the year on the land of some other per. son 
or persona, and shall im lude hand-loom wisavers 
and fisliermeri doing agiuultural work as afore- 
said, and shall also irnlude herdsmen." 

Acts relating to Agricultural Labourers. I In the 
Agricultural Ciangs Act, 1867 (30 t%31 Vict ( 130), 
it 18 recited that in ( ertain (Ounties in Fngland 
certain ]iersons known as gaiig-masteis hire children, 
young pcrsims, and uoiiuri, with a view to con- 
tracting with farmers and otheis foi the execution 
on their lands of various kinds of agru ultural work, 
and that it is expcslKiit to make regulations in 
regard to their employment by gang-masters. No 
child under eight is to be employed , no female is 
to be employed in the same gang with males , no 
female is to be employed in any gang under any 
male gang-mnster unless a fein<de licensed to act 
as gang-master is also present with the gang The 
gang-master and the oicupier of the land are liable 
to a pendlty not exceeding ‘20s. lui any contraven- 
tion of this regulation. I he gang-master must be 
licensed by the justices ; and no licence is to be 
granted to kei pers of public houses, Ihe age .it 
which chihlrcn may be employed has, of couist, 
been laiscsl by smcessive Educ.ation Acts; and 
now under the Education A(t, 1918, il is fixed at 
14 instead of 8 

2. The words " workman oi labouiet " .ire used 
m the Sunday Observance Act ol 29 Chas II, c 7, 
1677 I hey are meant to cover pers6ns who are in 
the employment of others, .nid are prohibited from 
working in their ordin.irv lallings upon the Lord’s 
Day, except on wc)rks ol iiec »-ssity and chanty. 
But it was doubted by the Court of (jueen's Bern h, 
in 1864 {li v. Silvester, 33 L J M C 79) whether 
the word " l.diourer ’’ m that A* t applies to an agn- 
cultural labouier , and by the same case it is 
crecided that a f. inner, though he woi ks with his 
own hands, is not an agin ultural labourer, even if 
the statute does apply to .igncultural labourers ; he 
is jiot in the same categoi y of workers. 

0 . By the Workmen’s C^•Inp(‘ns.lllc)n \c t, 1900, 
the right of a woi kin.m imdei the \\ in kmeii's Com- 
pensation t, 1897, to be i oinpc n.sated for per- 
sonal injuries met with by accident ari.sing out M 
and in t he course of his einploc incait \\ a.s extended to 
workmen m agin ult lire', t)t coiiist. .igruultuial 
laboureis are embraced m the Uorkmen's Com- 
pensation Act, 1906 Sm !;, workmen who*are m 
the service of a contraitor undeilakmg *in'^ v^ork in 
agriculture have the saijjo rights ug.iinst the person 


for whom the work is dclie as if he were^their 
employer ; but if the contActor provides and uses 
machineiy driten by mechanical power for thresh- 
ing, ploughing, or other agricultural work, the con- 
tractor alone is liable A workman who is maii^y 
an ^gri*ultural labourer, but does partly or 
occasionally other work, comes under the Act in 
both cajiac’ities. Work in agriculture under this Act 
includes horticulture and forestry, and the use of 
land for any purpose of husbandly, inclusive of 
the keecang or*breeding of live stock, poultry, or 
bees, and the growth of fruit and vegetables. This 
IS another example of the* varying definition of 
" agi u ultiii c- ’’ and hem e of " agi u ult i|r.il labourer ’’ 

4 Ifv the Emj)lovers and Woi kinen Act, *1875 
(38 A 39 Vict. c 90), which* enlarges the powers of 
county courts and gives the maj^istiates' ;;oiirts 
jurisdiction m disjnites between employers and 
workmen, labourers or servants in husbandry are 
included amongst the persons to whom the Act 
applies Undc^ this Ac/ it has been held that a 
person engagcid to keep the accounts of a farm, to 
weigh out food foi cattle, add so on, is r^t a servant 
in husbandry, his, ♦cork not being manual labour 

5 Simil.irly, an agrn ultural labouier is within the 
Payment of Wages in Public Houses Prohibition 
Act, 1883 (46 A- 47 Vict c 31) , and also within 
the Trm k .Amendment Act, 1887 (50 and 57 Vict 
c 46) But in the latter it is provided that it is not. 
illegal for a contract with a sc*rvant in husbandry 
to make food, drink, not being intoxicating, a 
cottage, or other allowames or privileges, m addi- 
tion to money wages, jiart of the remuneration for 
his services (See Truck Acts ) 

6 Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, llic wages 

of any labourer, not exceeding £25, whether pay- 
.ible for time or for piece-work, for services rendered 
during two months before the date of a receiving 
order, are amongst those debts which have priority, 
(S(‘c JUnkruptcy ) , 

In the ease, hciwever, of a labourer in husbandry, 
who has cnteied ^nto a contrac t for the payment of 
a jiortion of the wages m a lump sum at the end 
of the year of hiring, ho has jirionty in respect of 
the whole sum, or such jiart thcieof as tlie court 
m.ay decide to be clue undei the contract, ^lO- 
portionate to the time of scuvuy uj) to the date 
of the icceiving order oij-he c ommoiK eincnt of th« 
windmg-up. 

The llirlng .Agrecinent, In this referc»:e t-^ the 
end of the year of hiring we see dne of those special 
points whic h distinguish the legal relation of the 
employei and the' agricultinil labourer from the 
general rcl.ition of master and seivant If there is 
no time fixed by the contract with an agricultural 
labouier, the hiring is for a year ; and this pre- 
sumption is founded ujion the universal custom of 
hiimg servants at statute fans in olden times, when 
the luring was usually until the next annual fair. 
Ihe coiitiact of hiiing may be made on a Sunday, 
as enteimg ia\o it is ned businc.ss or work of the 
ordin.uv calling of fanner or labouier within the 
Sunday Observance Act, 1677, which is mentioned 
above The agricultural labourer on such a yearly 
hilling must give a whole year's seivice before he 
IS entitled to receive lus wages, unless otherwise 
agreed ; and it cannot l)c terminated before the 
end of the year withAut an agreement by both 
parties to this effec t 

When special terms are ai ranged in a contract, 
it will depend the construction of tfle terras 
whether a year or other tei^n of service was really 
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intencfed to be agreed o^. I bus there might be, as 
in one case there was, ^ hiring of “ two guineas a 
week for one year,” and the judge there construct 
this as meaning not a yearly but a weekly hiring 
A^the yearly hiring cannot be terminated without 
common consent, the illness of the agi%( ult^ral 
labourer would not entitle the ernployei to dismiss 
him, and he would be liable for the veai 's w-ages 
In this yearly hiring, as in othei ( ase^, the agti- 
cultural labouier must be (d (onij.ttent ■'Kill to 
perform the duties he has under takiu lie' w^iiants 
this ; and if he has not the skill lie ma\ ne dis- 
missed before the end of* the \e,»r 1 he s.ime remark 

applies where ^he agricultural labounM' violates any 
duty which is implnsl m this as in any ot lu i ( ontrai t 
of service If he refused to obi'v orders, he ( arinot 
receive;; a projiottionate part ot his wages tamed 
up to the tune of his flisohedieiu c 'I'here is no 
material different e betwetsi a servant who will not 
and a servant who cannot perfoim the duty for 
whit h he IS hired It is a ]u*>tific atioi^ foi dismissing 
a yearly servant before the e\]>iration of the yc^ar 
that he ha| been guiny ot moral misconduct, 
ecnniary or otherwise, wilful* (lisohedicnc e, or 
abitnal negiigciuc As the <innual hiring of 
agricultural labnureis is founded oii custom, so 
any intidc'nfs of it that can be piovccl bv tusftun 
would form pait of it 'Ihus, although neither 
party can, as a rule, jmt an end to it Iry simply 
giving notice to th(‘ otlier, there' might nt-v ei thelcss 
l)€ a local custom which would ('tuible this to be 
done, and this would he one of the tc'rnis of the 
contract , but siiue the clays when it was cus- 
tomaiy for the ague ultural hiboiiui to he* hired by 
the year, lo<!gecl and bo.uckci in his c nijiloyer's 
house, ancl his wages only jiaid <it the eml of the 
period, or at cuslomaiv tunes eluting (he year, the 
manner of making contr.icts has very considerably 
changed 1 he c ontrac ts now' in.ide bc'tween far iners 
and agricultural labour cts atc' as varied in legaid 
to^heir terms, to suit \ <u ictics of c iic imist.mrts, as 
the contracts between inastei and sei\ant in other 
branches of industiy , and their constiuction more 
laigcly depends on the general rules aj>})]i(ahlc to 
contracts 

AL'nimum Wage. 'Fhe unsat isl<u Uh y Jcosilion ol 
the farm labourer^ as f.ir at least as liis wages arc 
ccSriceinecl, has bec'n a mayor ot adveiM- cnticism 
for many years. A new cia, liowtver, ojrc nc'd willi 
the p;^ssii.,, of the Corn I’loduction Ad, 1P17, tin 
second jiart of wliu'li deals with the wages ol agri- 
cultural woikmc-n and e (ahhshes tlic' cloclime of 
the minimum wage {qv), which is not to bc' Ic-ss 
tlian 25s. per wrek By the saim* Ad Ihc' Jioard 
of Agriculture ancl Fisheiies js ,uii house cl to estab- 
lish an Agricultural Wages Board to regulate all 
questions as to wages, .be coiiditioiib attaching to 
piecc'-woik, and other matters of a cognate mat me 
For full details as to tlic piovisions ot the- stalule, 
the Act and the regulations of fh<' B.oaid must be 
consult c'cl 

AGRICIJLTI Ui; AM) FISHERIES, HOARD OF. 

— The liejard known by this title lias been in exist- 
ence sinec- 1905 It was c'slablishc cl m 1 HHO, ancl w.is 
until 1903 si ^ Ic-d 1 lic' Boaid of Agiicnltuii It c oii- 
sists of file I.ord Bresiclent oi the Council, the 
principal Secretaiies of State, the l-iist Commis- 
sioner of the Ireasury, the' Cliam ellor of the 
Exchcejuer and of the Duchy of Lancaster, and the 
Secretary for Sc otland, and othei s may lie ajijiointed. 
The Prcs*fdent of tthe Ifoard mi^st Ire a privy 
councillor, and the Board c anncTt .id unless the 


President oi one of the above-nan>ed officers of 
State is pnesent. The l^icsident of the Boaicl may 
be a member of the Mouse of CAimmons, and he is, 
in^fae.t,, always in the Ciovernments from time to 
time iij*^ j>c^wei Moiecnor, he, with the olhc'ials 
acting 'under Inm. the' IVumaneut Societary, and 
t\je Parlianientai v Secretary aie the real executive 

The Ai t of 1S89 (52 a 53 Vic t c 30) transfeired 
to the Bo.iicl e>f Agiiculluic the powc'is and duties 
whicli hack been exeicised pre'viously by certain 
bodies -- .* 

1 3 he poweis .ind c in tie's of the Privy Council 
under the Destine tne Insects Act, 1877, and a 
series of Contagions Diseases (Animals) Acts fiom 
1878 to 1880, winch ,-\c ts weic' consolidated by the 
Act of 1894 (Ihis last-named Act has been 
.iiiu'nded .ificl exleiidccl by Acts in 1913 and 1914 ) 
It IS iiiuh't this Act 1 hat the' Ikrard issue's ic'gula- 
lions lespeclmg llu' muzzling of clogs and makc's 
oideis toi thfii c ontiol 

2 The powcis and duties of Ihc' laind Commis- ^ 
sioners for Paigl.ind under the* 'lithe Rent-charge 
Acts from 1838 to 1888; the Copyhold Acts from 
1841 to 1887 , the Inclosure of Gunmons and Allot- 
ments Ads from 1845 to 1887 ; the Acts relating 
to Metropolitan Commons from 1888 to 1878 , and 
the Diainage and Iinpi ovement of T.and Acts from 
1848 to 1877 A number of mi.se ellanc'oiis Acts 
must he added langing from 1849 to 1888, Some 
of the inoie important of these' aic- the lJniversitie.s 
.ind College Icslates Arts of 1858 and I860; the 
Public Sc iiools Acts of 1888 and 1873 ; the Settled 
Land Acts and the Agi ic ultural Holdings Act then 
in force , and the' (ilcdic Land Ad, 1888, In short, 
the Land Coinimssion came to an end, and what- 
ever Ads had Ix'cn administered by the Land 
Coninn.ssionc'i s, a body which had existed since 
1882, and had superseded the 3'ithe, Copyhold, and 
Inclosme Cormm.ssioiiei s, weie in future to l>e 
administered by the Jioarcl 

3 All the powers and duties of the Commis- 
sioners of Works nndei the Sui vey Act, 1870, so 
that llio Boatd is the head of the Oidnarice Survey 
(V '■) 

I lie Act C)f 1889 placed on the' Boatd the duty 
of collcxting and piepating statistics ic'lating to 
.igric ult lire (which me hides liortu ultuie) and 
forestiv I lu' iio.ucl may undeilake the inspection 
oi .iiicl lejioiting on any schools (not public 
c'leinc'iitai y schools) in wladi prai tu .il or scientific', 
instruction is given m any matter (onnected with 
ague nltnrc' or loicstry It may aid any such school 
wliK 11 admils ins|)ec ticm, and any system of lecture.s 
or instiuction ccmnc'' Ic'd with agriculture or 
loKstry, ancl may inspect and rcpoit on any 
cxanun.itions m agric ultuie or foic-stry 

It may' also make* oi .iicl in making such m(|miic's, 
expeiiment^', ancl researches, and collect or aid in 
collecting information impoitant foi j»r omotinjt^ 
ague ulturc' Ol (oiestiy. 

IW Older in Council thc're ni.iy be liaiisfciied 
to the Boaicl Iroin Government clepai Imc'nl s statu- 
tory dntic-s tli.il aic' of .in aclmirustrative ihai.ictei, 
and 1 elate to agin ult uic' oi forest ly. Ihiis, by an 
Order in Council of July 30lli, 1891, fhe duties of 
lift; Board of Trade under the Corn Returns Act, 
1882 (45 A 48 Vict i 37). w’c-rc- transferred to the; 
fSoard of Agriculture ; and, in 1903, certain jiowers 
and duties of the Commissioners ol Public Works 
in respect of Kew Careens were so Iran.sferred to 
the' Boirc^. ^gain, the* P>oard is lesponsiblc' i^r the 
administration of the Sale C 4 f hoocl ami Drugs /^cts 
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in^EuKland arxl Wales, so lar as the latter refer to 
agiicultur^U produce ♦ 

Until 1903, the Board of 'frade (qv) had been 
the (ontiolling and administrative body under 
many A< ts of l^arliainent lelating to fishei^;s By 
the Board (d Agru ulture arul l isheiies Adt. 1903 
(3 Idlw, VII, c 31), the powers and duties of the 
lloard ot I'ladc under tluse enathnents, and under 
any local or larsonal Act i elating to the mdustiy 
of hshing, were transfer! ed to the Bo.nd of Agri- 
culture and Fislieiies, as the Board of Agrn ulture 
was m future to be stykd All tin- poweis and 
dutjrrs of the old Ikiard were tiansfeiied to the 
new , and any powers and duties of a (lov eminent 
dejiai tmi'iit relating to the industry of fishing can 
lx* handed over by Older m Conni il to tin- new 
Botiid ihis lias been done on s'wi i.il o( i ,i>jon- 

Bcsides the Orders in Council that have bec-n 
made, adding the furictions of (jovernment 
cle[)artments to tlie functions of (he IWicl of 
Agriculture ami Fislieries under the two statutes 
of 1889 and 1903, vaiious subseciuent Acts of 
Barliarncnt liave conferred poweis and imposed 
duties on the Board 

(а) 'Idle Maikets .ind Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) 
Act, 1891 (54 A 55 Vic t c 70), ti.insleried from 
the Local Goveininent Board to the Board <d 
Agriculture' ceitam powers ovc'i inatk<t-. and Ians 
in regard to the weighing of cattle , ami (‘xlcmled 
tlioso poweis, ('Specially as to tin Ininislnng ot 
statistic s by market authontic's and t lic'ir publication 
by the Board 

(б) By the Fertilisers ami hVc'clmg htufls Act, 
1893 (56 A 57 Vict c 5b), the Boaid was ic'cpiirc'ci 
to appoint a chief agricultural analyst; ap[)omt- 
ments of distind agricultural analysts by county 
councils have to be aiipioved bv it, and these 
analysts report to it t'verv analysis they make 
under the Act The Bo.iid m.iy iilso make regula- 
tions in u'gard tcc the ({ualitic ations of anal\sts <iml 
other matters (onnected with anahses For ceitam 
prosecutions against selleis foi ollemc's unclei the 
Act, the consent of the Bo.iid is leciuisite, this 
being a modification in the Vc t of 19b(> (b f.dvv \TI, 
c, 27) which repealed tliaf of 1893 

(c) I3y olcl statutes known as the Sl.it utc' of 
Mc'fton (1236) and the. Statute ol Wc'^tminstei 
(1285), lords of manors weic' enabled tc) ( nc'lose 
and appiopnate jiortums ol common waste*, as 
against tiec'hold tenants of the manoi or other 
persons havnng lights of common of pastiiie, pro- 
vided suttn u nt pasluic' weie Ic'lt foi the eoimnonots 
with convenient access l'h(; Law cd Commons 
Ameudmeiil Ac t, 1893 (56 A 57 Vn t i, 57) jxo- 
vidcd that such enclosiues should not be valid 
unless made with the consent of the Boaid 

{d} 'Idle Boaid of rr.ide, until 1894, [)ro.secuted 
all oflences against the Merchandise Marks Act of 
"i887 ; but in 1894 the Merchandise Maiks (Pro- 
secutions) Act (57 A 58 Vict ) empowered the 
Board of Agiicullure to piosecutc in all cases 
w;^ch might a[)peai to it to i elate to agiicultural 
or hoiticultiiial piodnce; and sim e 1903 the 
produce' ol .mv fishing mdustiy is im hided 

{e) By the Light K.ulways Act, 1896 (59 a 60 
Vict. c, 48), the Board has the powi'i of obt.ainiYig 
advances from the dreasury foi light railw'a>s 
which the Board certifies to be useful tor the 
benefit of agriculture or the fishing mdustiy It 
has also other powers, sgch as sanctiomhg con- 
veyances of land by limited owiu'rs ivho 'may be 
willing to convey for jlcss than the leal value m 


consideration of the jmpra(tement to their remam- 
ing lanci . and for the purpose of protecting com- 
nirons, ite cortsent is requiied to the purchase or 
acquisition of any lomimin lanci oi right tliereover 
for the pur()oses of a light railway y 

m Poweis were confenecl on the Board by the 
D^stiKt Counc il'i (Watei Supply bac ilities) Act, 
1897 (60 A 61 \'ii t I 44), of sanctioning charges 
on land by lanclow ners, as delmcd in the Improve- 
ment of Lami Act, 1864, who contribute towards 
the exfV-nses c/i su[)[d\mg water to then lands, and 
the Board has itM-lt the power of cxi'c uting the 
charge m ceitam casc.-s 

(c;) Fiiclei tile Dog'' Act, 1906 (6 Fdvv VII, c 32), 
the Boaid may make- orders loi the weatihg by 
dogs, while m a highway 'or a public place, of a 
collar with the name ami address of the«ovvner 
inscribed on (he collar oi on a plate' or badge 
attached thc‘n to. Also, to prevent worrying of 
cattle, tile Boaid mav make oi ders as to clogs oi any 
class ol <lc;gs travmg between sunrise and sunset. 
(h) ihe .\grii ultuial Holdings Acts 
(ij 1 he' Coin Piodmtion A< ts « 

Fin tin conduct ol im v.ui<'<i vvoik, the Board is 
clividc(l into v.uioiis biamlns, and these an as 
tollovv - - 

1 Tho Aiiiitmls Brunch, 'blms division deals with 
all quest ions alb ' ting the Diseases ol Animals Acts, 
1894 to 1914. ami the cxjioit .and inqiort of animals, 
U <ilso legul.ites the' iiniioit ot hay .md straw fiom 
joieign I omit I us, vvlmli might be* a source of infec- 
1 ion lo thm biam h .iNo jails the- vvoik ot admmis- 
(lation c onne< ted with the M.iikets and Fairs 
(Wc'ighmg ol C.Lttl(') Ac Is, 1887 to 1891, and c ertain 
sections ot the Dogs A' I, 19u6, to vvliuh rcleii'iiie 
has ahe .idv be( n made 

2. Tho Fishorios Branch. 1 his division admmisteis 
the v.iuous .Alts lel.itmg to Sc.i Fislieiic's, Fri'sh- 
vv.dci Fishdies, and Sin M Fisliein s It has also to 

(,iiiy out tlm vvoik allotted to bdigland m the 

siK'iilihi mv < ''t ig.il ions into tlie fislu'in s ol the 
Ncntli .uid llu J'altic Si as m connection with the* 
Intc 1 n.it lon.il rcium il ot bishciies ('st.iblislu'd in 
1902 

3 The Inlclligt ‘i)C(* Branch. 'bins divmon is 
iliaigc'd with all iii.ilbis icquirmg c oi i espomlonce 
.ind im|imies mio mattc'is ol mii lest in .tgiu ultiiie 
.md hoi t u lilt 111 e, .uii ' is 4 I ■'[lonsiblc toi lh(‘ im ml lily 

journal ol the Bo.ikI, vviiuli is piiblisln d .0 tlie 

pi It (' ol (id ft .ilso I c)ndm 1 s all the* bu*dne % c on- 

ueettd with siu h si. inn IS ,is Hit' In 1 1 ilisei s and 
b'cc'dmg Stubs \(t, (lie S.ilt' ot b'ood and Diiigs 
Ai t.s, .md the M< n handise Marks Ads Finally, it 
siqieimti nds .igi n iilt in <d edm at ion .ind ioicsti y in 
b'ngl.uid .uid W.ilc s, and is icspcmsible tor ceitam 
leseaicli vvoik 

4 Tho Land Branch. Hus division h.is allotted 
to it most ot tile woik ot <i purely acliumisti alive 
chanulei (onnc.ted witli agriculture vvhicli is not 
(ovend by the* l.ibouis oi the fust three liramhcs 
.ibovc- minted, .ind vvlmh vv.is toiinerly c. lined out 
1>\ the Land Cominissionei 'Hie natuie ot this 
weak h.'i' alri adv bi i n suttn lent ly indu.ited above. 
It is (In', biamh also vvhuh deals wnth the Light 
Ivailw.iv A( t, 1896, and tin' mattc'rs thciein K'ferred 
to r^astlv, it lias to do with the business c onneetc'd 
vvitli tlu' ini|)rov ement ot hght-horsc bleeding and 
the' blec'dmg ot liVi-sfod< 

5 Tho Statistical, Tithe, and Establishment 

Branoh. The st.Uisncal cliar.ider ot th^* work of 
this division .s|/ivt|ks tea ilsc'lt, sc^also does the tithe. 
Othei business tiansaded in this department 
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intlucli^s the rcdc'inption ol lents uRder tht' Cou- 
veyant iTiK Act, ('niram hi^<'ii.ent ot copy- 

hold land ; exchanj^c ot lands, the icpuiation ol 
inclosnies , the (oustitutu^n of Land Biamajfe 
Districts, and the saiK tiou ol loans niuhn the 
La«id Dr,unai;e A(t, 1861 Ihe niattcis i ouikm tc d 
with tile staff of the Nchole Board arc dcalt*\vilk in 
this branc h • 

Th(‘ administration ot tlie Oidnam Sm\ey {q v ) 
and of Kew Gardens is dc.Ut with ]).ir.itel) 

A new branch has recenth bco-n c'^tabli^hed, tlie 
Agricultural Wagi'^ Board, winch m ‘emjHiv^^iccl to 
deal with the question pf tin wage-s ol agi ic nit ni al 
labourers The minimum wage* ol 25^ jen wim-Ic is 
hxc'd, and the Bcwvly-establisln <1 bc>d\ is emjicnverc <1 
to inclTiirc' into and to make legulatious as to woik 
other than ordi§.uy (eg, pic.c-woik) unchitakiii 
by ^giiKult dial laboureis llnu cat. b<- no doubt 
that ^s laboiiis will ha\ c- tai u.Khmg cuiects 

it must bo boine m niiml 1h.it 1 lic“ di jcai t im nlal 
work of tlie vmmous boaicls is ( ciiitimiallx c h.ingmg, 
and that no {Humaiuiuy tif the- di^isuuis ol an\ 
branc li oi the- (bed Sea \ u e c an I'c' gmu.intcs cl 

ACilllCUI^l UAL W A(iKS |{(] VRIL— 1 his is a 

special Hoaicl es1 <ibl]‘-hc cl bv the Jtoaid ol Aoii- 
c ultiire and Fishmies umh i the ])iOMsions oi the* 
(^orn ir'i oduc tion Act, DI7 I he special woik ol 
this new Board is rouglilv .umcniiu c d in Sc'clion (>, 
sufi-section 2, ot the* Act, whuh sav' — 

file- Agile ultmal W.iges Boaid shall lix 
minimum lates of wages lor noikmen cmplucec] 
in agnculluie foi time -woik, and mav also, il 
and so f.'u as the t funk it nec c s-ai y oi c xpe diemt , 
fix minimum lates ol w.igc ^ foi woikmcn 
employed in agiKultnrc' foi pu ■ c woik 
1 h(‘ minimum wage c.annot l>c' lower ih.ui 25s pci 
week, ami the* bi]-.incss ol tin* IFi.ird will lie to 
mepnio into all conditions, local and othciwi c, 
which wall determine the latc-s to be- in too c 
Ihe Corn Production \<1, 1917, .is is well known, 
IS the sjalute wdm h had toi its olg* < t tin stimul.i- 
tion of the growth ol » oi n during tlii‘ loc'tci ciisi> 
created by the* Gic-ai Wai 
AIOKR'S.--(See \U1TTC)K-S ) 

AIR, RIGHT OF. —It i- often sujcposed th.af an 
ownci or occiijiiei of land m,'i\ .e c|uirc‘ a right to 
the •tmintci tupted liow' ot air towaids his kind as 
he may gam the right to an unintcu nipted amount 
ol hglit 1 his, li()W’e\e‘r, • imoiKst, and it m.iy 
be l.ud clown as a general ])i ojcosition that Ihcne is 
rcallyi no' . iglit at c'oinmc-tn law to a ilcnv of air 
Othen wise a luighboinmg owma might be loi evea 
de])ti\tcl of electing .ui\ stimtme upon his c»wn 
land Koughly spcMki/.g, tlurc c.ni l)c‘ no iiglit at 
all except bv an expicss gi.uit 1 hcnc* is. howexc-r, 
one exception to this rule 11 the* ,ur ji.issc Ihiough 
a distinct channel, .is, r g , a \cntilating shaft 
opening upon a neighbom ’s land, a light to the 
free How of air may be .ic<iuire<l as though it had 
been accpmccl by me, ins of a ])resiini(‘cl lost giant, 
t e , it will be assumecl that at some 4ime cn otliei 
a sjxrcial grant was madc^ 1 lie cjucstion of the 
right to a ilow of air in .my c .isc' is c-\1remel\ com- 
plicated, <incl mans' spcsial c ii i niiistam c's will have 
to be considered m connci ticm w lh it, wlm h conjd 
only be discussed with mhant.igc^ in a treatise 
exclusively clevoted to the- subjei t \s in the case 
of ancient lights (qv), the lemeiiy, if any, is by 
injunction {qv), and anv Ac lav m luirsumg the 
remedy will be fatal to its success 

ALAR^STER.— A mineral siibstanc e resembling 
marble in its gcncA'al appeal ancij/i but somewhat 


softer It IS a vaiietv of gypsum or selenite. It is 
pure white oi dehcatelv tinled. finely grained, and 
senii-transfiareiit 'IJie best alabaster is procured 
frcyii Florence, and is composed of suljihate of lime. 
.\ jdenVdul supply, of infcnoi juuity, is obtained 
frcuu l'eib\shue Since alabnslei is somewhat 
soluble in water, it is not suitable for external 
dfcoiation, ami as it is newer found in large jnetes, 
the woik in it is limited to small articles, sucfi as 
statuettes and ornanumts Oriental alabaster is a 
stable title laibonate of calc mm It is h.irder than 
oidinaiy alabasiei, and ns oblaiiieil chiefly from 
FgAl>f 

ALRAMA. lliis m a ^iii.lII St.itc- wliuli lies on 
the west Kidc of fill IkilKan IViimsiiIa, .uul has its 
-•hoil sca-bo.nd m the (.nil o! Oti.into On tlie 
north it IS bounded by Smbia .iml Monte negio, on 
the e.ist b\ Scibi.i, .uid on llu' south by Greece' 
Its ale a is about 12,()0b scpiaie miles, and its 
pojuilalion lu.ulv 2,000,000, tluic'lomths ol the 
jxfoplr being Albam.ins llu picc.iilmg leligion is 
Mahomc t.ini''m Alw.ivs a tuibiiicnt district, 
Alb.ini.i w.is constituted a kingdom in 1918 at the 
close ol llu first B.dk.ui Wai, .uul flu c liam es of 
its de\eloj)m<nf lias e been ic't.iidcul by (he Gieat 
Wai Its tnu- status and its c oiistitntion will no 
dcaibt lie piOMch'cl Joi alt< i llu' I’c .ici' lu'gotiations 
ai e < one hide d M pu'si nl it s c ommei'c nil imj'iort- 
aiu <' IS (jiiilc negligible Its jmiu iji.d towns are 
S( ufu) I .uul l^urazzo 

AUIMIHL.— \ colouiless lujiiicl foiming the 
active i)im(iple of all lerinenled drinks, and 
giving them then intoxu .0 mg cpiality Alcohol is 
MOW prochu c'd b\ the lei nu nl .it ion of chllc'ient 
kinds of sug.u tiiui stare li, though originally only 
grajee jiiuo w.is nsc'd Distill. it ion lollows, but as 
alcohol h.is a stiong alhnilN’ foi w.itei, it is 
imjeossible to scjMiate the two by distillation 
alone'— the strongest ii'ctilicci spiiit thus obtained 
crmtaining neatly 10 j>er cent ot water Ab.solute 
ah oliol IS only obtained by tie. ding tlie rectified 
Sjurit wdli (|uu khinc' ami nu'l.dlu sodium Jhirc 
ahc)liol IS inlianmiablc' and bin ns with a bluish 
flainc' Its (hcnm.d s^ mbol is (blLOH. Sjiccific 
gravity, 79, boiling ]»oin(, 78 C ,\s it has ne\ er 
been fiozen, it is usc'd in thernionu t( i s foi legister- 
ing low Ic mjx'r.itm es In the aits, ah oliol is in 
gre .it dcm-iiul as .i solvent of lesins and f.its, and 
in file ]»rep.ii.ition of vainishes It is .ilso used in 
many ])h,'u rn.'u eiitu .d jiroduc ts and foi sjcint larnjcs, 
being miNC'd in the* l.ittci case with commeicial 
wood naphtha (to luevcnf jieojilc fiom drinking it), 
and forming then the methylated spirit of com- 
meice. Proof sj)iiit is a mixtuie of alcohol and 
water in tlie piopoition of 4‘* .5 and 50 5 Stronger 
sj int is said to bc' scj man\ degiees over pioof 
((J,P.) and wc'.ikei s|)int is desciibcd as so many 
degiei's under ])roof (U P ). 

■\h oho] > also used as a mot ive-jiowc r m tlu^ 
intcinal lomlmslion engine, and in this diic'ction 
Its use' will ])iol)al)l} nu rc asc- to a vc ry gic-al extent, 
sc'cing, that it forms .in < flic nut substitute fca spiiit 
obtained from miiui.'il oil. il is also used fftr 
lighting juirposc's, tlu mantle now sc) universally 
associated with gas lighting having bc'cn onginally 
in^'c'nted lor use with vapoiii emanating fiom 
ah ohc)| ]amj)s 

ALDERMAN. - Onginally this was the name 
applied in Anglo-Saxon times to the Laldorman, 
or eldci^ who .ic ted as the viceroy of a county or 
district^ but at the jcrc^c'ut day it is re.stru'^ed to 
a class oibolftcers, borejugh or county, who are the 
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creations of various statutes, and who occupy an 
intermediate position, so far as status is^conrerned, 
f)etwecri the mayoi of thg borough and the 
(ouucillois in the ( ase of muniupal corporatiryis, 
and between the chairman of the countyl i ouncil 
and the counfillois in the ease of county cciuncils 
In i'diglish boroughs which possess a eouiieil, 
under tfie Muniiipal Corporations Acts, 1882 artd 
1910, the aldermen are persons elected bv the 
councillors, and number one-third of the total 
number of the councillors No one is Eligible loi 
( Ics tion unices he possesses the qualifications 
necessarv for a councillor, but it is not at all 
(sscmtial tluit the pcison sele* tcsl foi the ollice 
should be a memlxT of the council 'I he term of 
ofh( e IS SIX years, and half of the total number of 
aldermen retire every thud year Ketirmg aider- 
men are always eligible for rc-elec tion the election 
takes place at the meeting of the coum il held after 
the municipal elections, or as neai thereto as 
^ possible, at the same time as tlie elec tion of the 
mayor An alderman has no vote in the ele< tion of 
an alderman. A councillor who is elec terd an aider- 
man vacates his seat as councillor Heyond the 
right of ]irececlenc.e, an aldeiman j)(>ssesses no 
jirivileges superior to those of a couruilloi, though 
he IS appointed the returning ollicer of one of the 
wards of the boiough at the' time of rontc'sted 
elections. 

When London was divided into metropc'chtan 
boroughs by the London Goveininc'nt Act, 1899, 
councils were established m each of thc'se bmoughs 
coi responding to the borough councils m other 
parts of the country. As far as aldcxmcui are con- 
cerned, the total number was fixed at one-sixth of 
the number of tfie council insteatl of one-thinl 
I'he aldermen cd the county counols (including 
the London County Counc il) are apjiointed under 
the Local Government Act, 1888, and c orrc-,p<)nd 
in most respects to the aldeimen ot hoicjughs, 
though it must not be forgotten that the cjualiftca- 
tions for a councillor arc iiuu h widcx m the case of 
a county council than m that of a borough c ouncil 
Thus, ministers of religion of all denominations, 
peers of the rc^alm who own jiroperty within the 
county, and ])er.sons legistcred as parliamentary 
electors in respect of the ownership of property in 
the county, are eligible tor the oltu e of alderman, 
]ust as they are eligible for the position of c ouncillor 
As in boroughs, the number of aldermen is one- 
third the total number of the council, except in 
the case of the London County Council, where the 
number is only one-sixth 

The period of election is the same in all ca.scs, 
viz , six years, one half going out every thud 
year 

Aldermen of the City of London occupy a unique 
position They arc twenty-six in number, and the 
^position IS held for life. Beyond the fact that an 
alderman of the City acts as a )usticc of the peace, 
and takes pait m the election of the Recordei of 
London, he has no disUnc tivc privileges, though the 
ffosition IS held in lugh cstc'em 

Since 1907 women have' hec-ii eligible for eleclion 
as councillors and also as ald(Mmeii d'his apjihes to 
any county or boiough, including a mctiopohtan 
borough, but not to the City ol Loudon Any doubt 
as to the eligibility of a uuuru'd woman for the 
osition of a councillor or alderman \^as svt at rest 
y the' County and Borough Counc ils (Qualif'cation) 
Act, 1.914, which exprcssly'^inc hided lu^r. Ministers 
any denomination are st ill excluded fVoir. borough 


eouneils, but fn all others they are eligible far elec- 
tion as c ount iliors, and c ofisequently can be chosen 

aldermen. ^ 

ALEit. -(See Fokkio.v Wfights and Measures 
DeNM \KK ) 

ALEWIFE.— \ fish belonging to the same geltus 
as Ihe shad, and found in large' quantities off the 
east coast of North America, where it is < onsitlered 
superior to tlu' hen mg There is a large export 
trade in salted alewife from St John's, New 
Brunswic k, to the West Indies 

\hVA or ifALKA. \ variety of Esparto grass, 
for which it IS the* .Arabic <namc Algiers suj)plies 
the largest c^uantitv and exports it to England, 
where it is much used for paper inoking. It also 
grows in Tunis ancl in Sp^m 

ALFONStb -(Se'‘ I'OKLIG.V Mo.vlys -Spmv) 

ALfiAROIlA.— I'he Spanish name for tlic sweet 
pods of the Prosopi'i dulcis. The pods are us^cl for 
feeding cattle in Mexico, and also for jmrposcs of 
tanning and clyeing One variety, the Al^aroba 
glandulo^a of !Krkansas,* provides a gum similar to 
gum arable. 

ALGERIA or ALGIERS. — (See France.) 

ALIAS. — When a person is known by more than 
one name, he is frcc]ucntlv described as “ A B 
alias C D " The word is derived from Low Latin, 
and means “otherwise" If expressed in full, this 
tc*rm would be “ a/nzs dictus," t e , “ otherwise 
calk'd “ 

ALIRL- Ihe nicMning’ of this word is “else- 
where,'' and It IS tlie technical n.imc applied to 
the clcfcnce of an accused person who avers that 
at the time of the commission ot the olfciice with 
which he IS charged, he was so fai away from the 
scene of the ciime that it was imjiossiblc for Turn 
to have been guiltv <jf it I’ntil an alibi is dis- 
proved by the prosecution, this defence is a com- 
plete and comlusiv'c answer to a charge made 
ag<iinst a prisonci, if hi‘ brings forward sufficient 
evidence to satisfv a uu ) as to liis avei merit. 

.VLIEN. — A loicMgner, tc, a person who resic^cs 
in A country ofnvhu h he is not a native, and who 
has not thrown oil liis n.itionality Thus, a French- 
man who settles m Ivngland anti has not been 
natuialised {q v ) is an .ilien It does not signify 
in the k'ast that lu' has inadc^ ij]> his mind to choose 
this (ountiv as his permanent abocle .\lthough (le 
.L(c]uiics what IS kiiowfl <is a domic rl {q v ) here, 
he IS still ail alien 

Originally thi' foreign immigrants *‘intA this 
countiy were skilled aitisans and (.raftsm**'!, whose 
ptesence was an achaut.ige to the community, and 
who were, thc'U'foie, cncou^iged to settle in Eng- 
land A spc'c lal clause in Magna ("harta bestowed 
eei tain jirivilegc's on foreign merchants, and 
Edward III invited Elcmish w'eac'cis to ('stablish 
themselves in this country, thus laying the founda- 
tion of a staple iiidustrc In 168.S the icyocation 
of the Edict of Nantes drove many Erenc.h 
Huguenots te England, ot whom a great number 
weie skilled silk weavers Later, immigrants were 
of an inferior class, ami in 1793 an Aliens Act was 
pa.ssed to ])revent the landing of Jaeobiu spies. 
Ihis Act wMs not repealed until the threatened 
danger was cjver 

During the second part of the nineteenth century 
the alic-ii settlers were, of an undc-sirable character, 
and in 1905 it was found necessary to pass an Aliens 
Act lorbidcling the landing of any immigrant who is 
(1) unable to prove that he has or can qbtain the 
means of supjK:A''Hng himsflf add his dependants ; 
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(2) ai^ idiot or a lunatic . (3) a (rftiunal , oi (4) 
suffering from a disease likely to make him charge- 
able to the rates In addition, any ]ii<lge in 
sentencing an alien criminal, has the j^v^er ?>l 
recommending him for deportation, and the Home 
Se«retary may then order Ins expulsion, eithei 
immediately or at the expiiy of the ^entifnce 
imposed. An alien so expelled is natuiaMv 
ineligible as a future immigrant, though recent 
experience has shown that dej>oi te«l aliens havi* 
escaped the vigilance of the authorities Much 
criticism has been diievtcd towards the \|-ot king 
of the Aliens Act, and the whole subjet t of immigia 
tion came very jirominenfly to the tiont Ihiough 
the Great Was. It remains to be seen what steps 
will I5e taken to meet this undoubti'dly soiioiis 
question, and legislation of a drastn t haiai ter ma\ 
be fixpKcted very shortly ; in fa^ t, the whole mattei 
was binder the consideration of Pailianunt in 
1919. (See Appiuidix ) 

Piior to the jiassing of the N'atui ahsation .\ct, 
1870, alums were subject to ma.*v disabilities, 
e they weie not allojved to ac(|iuie land, but 
since 1870 Uicy have been endoc^tsi with the same 
proprietary and contractual lights as Hiitish 
subjects, save that of owning the wlioh' oi any 
part of a British ship 

The Naturalisation Act, 1870, was leju-.Ucd and 
its mam procisions aiiumdcd oi le-eiuutc'd by tlu' 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act. 1914 
(This Act has bc'cMi ameiuic'd m ( eitain ch tails by a 
further Act, passed m 1918) 1 he status ol aliens 

IS thus fixed oy Sc-i lions 17 <uicl 18 ot the Act — 
“Section 17 Kc'al and jx-isonal piopcity ctl 
cveiy (Icsciiption nuiy i)e taken, accpiiird, lu'ld, 
and disposed (’ll by an alum in the same maimer 
m all rt'spc'cts as by a iiatui al-boi n Biitish sub 
ject , and a title to real and pen sou. il piojicMtc 
of ev^ery desc i ijition rii.iy lie disued thiciugh, 
from, or in successuiu to an alien m the saiiu* 
maniic'i in all u-'^pects as through, fiom, oi .u 
succession to a natural-born Biitish subject 

“ Piovuled th It this sec turn.. hall not open. ate 
so as to (1) confc'r any nght on an alien to 
hold le.il ])io]:..aty situate out ol the* United 
Kingdom , or (2) qiialily .m alum for any 
othc e OI lor any munuipal. Parliament <u y, or 
other fraiuhi»e , or (3) qualify an ahem to b< 

* the owner of a Biitisl-»shq) ; oi (4) entitle an 
alum to any light or juivilegc .is a British sub 
j/it, ’except siu h iig.hts and piivih^gcss in 
ic'Sjiect ot piopiMty ,is ,i!{' luic'liy < xjcressly 
given to liiin , oi (.s) affect ,iny estate oi 
interest m leal c)r<’pei >oa.iI piopeity to whu li 
any person has or may bi ( ome entitled, eithcn 
mediately or iinmedialely, in jiiovisicm oi 
e.xpec tancy, in pursu.iiu c; of any disposition 
nuidc before the- 12tli M.iy, 1870, oi in piir 
suance ot .uiy dc-voliitioii by law on the deal]) 
of any jieison dying bedorc' th.at d.iy 
“Section 18 An alien sh.dl be* pi.ibh* m tlu- 
same inaniu r .as if lu- w le ,i n.ituial boin Biitisli 
subject.” 

Of couise, if ,in alien is in.sifffic u nt ]y ai ipiamted 
with the Pngiish language, an interpn-tci will he 
provided. * 

The ordinary capac ity of an alien ref< is, naturally, 
to times of pcac e 'the status of an alien dining .i 
period of war will dejiend ifi>oa any spcM ml k'gis- 
iative enact irients made for tlu* ju-iiod But ajiait 
from special legislation, an alu n enemy < aimot 
exercise any of thc^encral iiglits .Pii.at in al-born 


British citizen unless he is in the possc-ssion of a 
licence from the Crown. An airon aiffbassadoi {q v.) 
has cottalVi exc lusi^* privileges by International 
L<w. 

See t;u‘ .utu le-> on PoMicii- .iiul \ c rr rai.isation. 
ALIKM Jl KIS.- 1 his IS a legal expiesaion of 
Latin oiigm. which, though not capable of exact 
translation, is neveitheless easih understood. A 
perscin is said to be uIu'mi /wris when he oi she is 
not entitled to act on his or lu'r own account, %e., 
to cntei irlo contiacts, etc . witluuit the interven- 
tion of some c)thci peiMui Thus, an infant or a 
lunatic IS said to be ahem ]uri\ 1 he convcise of 
this expiession is sui jurt^ {cj v ) 

ALI/iARINH. -- The colouiing mattei used in the 
dyeing of 1 ui ke\ led It was formerlv extracted 
from the madder loot (called “ alizaii,” in the 
Levant), but it is now chiefly obtained from 
.inf 111 .u eiu*, and il^' piodiulion was Ixffoie the 
war practuallv .i Gc-im.in monopoly 

ALKALI ANI> SljLlMIllRIC AC'll) WORKS.— , 

I'hese woiks ha\u* fiom time to tunc* since 1863, 
lieen the subject ol li-gislat ion, all tlu* statutes on 
the subject being now consolidated by the Alkali 
Woiks i<t*gulatu)n Act, 1906 

'rile Act IS dnuled into tbre-e j).iits - 

A. Alkali Works and Alkali Waste. 

Lvety alkali woik (whuh means eveiy w'otk {a) 
for the* m.umhu tuie ol sulph.ite of soda or potash ; 
or (b) foi the tie.itment of c opjcei oies by common 
s.ilt Ol olliei chloiuh's wlieiebc any suljihate is 
formed, m whuh muiiatu ac ul g.is is evolved), 
must be caiiiecl on so as to sec me the ( onclcnsation 
to the s.itisfac lion of the chief insjiec tc;r of the 
muM.itii acid gas so c \()|\<>d to the t'xttuit of 95 per 
cent , and to such .in I'xtent that each cubic foot 
of an. smoke, oi c.lumnev gtis esc ajung from the 
works into the .itmospluie doc's not lontain nuTre 
than out' fifth ji.iit of ,\ gi.mi of muriatic acid, at 
a tc mjcer.itui <* c>| 69® I'.ilu ,uui a barometric 
pressure c)t 39 m 

1 he' ow'iiei (w'huh Ic'i m lie hides the lessee, 

0 ( ( upior, Ol ot hc'i person c ,u i ying c)n woi k to which 
tlie Act ajiplies) is made liable' to a hue of for 
the fust offc'nce and £199 foi every subst'cjuent 
offence 'Ihe .-Xc t, it will be obserceci, throws the 
})i imai y tesponsibility on the ownei , but Section 29 
pi ovules that he may c'seape on satisfying the court 
that he has usc'd lIuc diligenco, and that the 
rt'syionsibihty ic'^t-. on some .igerit, seivaiit, or 
woikman, who tlu'U becomes the person li.iblc, 
Substances ccjiitaming acid or any other sub- 
stance capable c)t libc'i .iting sulphurettecl hydrogen 
aic; to be kejit separate from alkali waste, a fine 
simil.ir to that .ibove ment uajc'cl- with the addi- 
tuMi of a contiiiumg penalty of £5 a day in the case 
ol a subsc'ciuent oltMue -bc'ing inqiosecl in clofault, 
and the loc.il samtaiy .uithoiity being em|)OwerecI 
to jaovulc* . spec lal dram tot such lujuul, the owmer 
paying exjx'usc's, iii' Iccling c omjiens.ition to any 
[leisons mjuiecl bv the consti uetion o( the dram 
Alkrih w.iste is not to be dejcosited ca disc haiged 
without the Ix'st jiractu.ible mc-ans liemg usecl f<#r 
effc'c tuallv pK^ventmg ,in\ nuis.iiu e .msing there- 
fiom, the penalty lot c out i .i\ ention being for the 
fir^t oflencc £20, for (-very siibsC'c|iK nt offence £50, 
and a penalty of /5 a da\ m default Ihe “best 
jnacticablc mc.ans “ involves ncjt c)nly jirovision 
and efficient maintc*nan< e , but .ilscj elfective use 
and su 4 )ervision ot such ajipliaiKcs .mcl of the 
opciatiyns by which tht g.is is oveffeed 'fl^e Act 
also contfiint provisions as tci the prevention of 
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nuisance from alkali waste already deposited or 
dischai^^ed 

B Sulphuric Acid and Ojher Worlffs. Every 
sulphuru acid works m which sulphiuic acid is 
nianufai tnred by the “lead < h.imber “ .process 
shall be so earned on as to set ure condensation to 
the satisfaction of the chief inspec toi to such an 
extent that the total aciditv ut the acid gases tif 
sulphur or sulphur and nitrogen evolved in the 
couist* ot the vvotk does not e\tcc*cl what is 
ec]uivalent to 4 grains of sulphiiru <inhydnte for 
each c ubic frx^t of residual gases beloic intermixture 
of air, smoke, or othei gases 

Mimatic a< id works ate to secure' such condensa- 
tion tliat m each cubic focj>t of air. smoke, or chimney 
gas esciiping into the ,iit, there- is not more than a 
fifth jiart ot a gram of suliihuric a' ul, ,i fine of nSO 
being imposc'd on the “ owm-r “ fca tlietiist offence, 
and £lb lot each subsc-ciucnt c)lltnc(' 

The owner of any works me nlionc'd in the sc hcdiilo 
to the Act —which iiu hides a ve tv extensive r.mge 
of chemical and mcdalluigi' al work-, and jiiocesscs 
— IS to use the best practicable means (as before 
defined) of preventing the escape- of noxious or 
olferisive gases (which also ate- e-numet atc-d in detail, 
though not defined by the Act), and lui ic-nde-img 
them, where discharged, haimless ,md molfc-nsive, 
subject to a provision that no objection is to be 
tiiken by the inspec tor— 

(a) to muriatie aciel gas ne»t c-xe c eding the amount 
limited by the last juee eding sevtion , 

((j) to ai id g<ises fiom sulphunc acul process, 
where that acidity does not e\i e-t-d U giains of 
sulphuric: anhydrite 

I’c-naltv m default, first olleiut- /ib, sul>se(]ucnt 
/;50, AS a d,iy. 

dhe Act also enables cement ami suu-lting works 
to be bionght within the fcaegoing section bv pio- 
visional 01 del of the Local tiov c i nment Board, con- 
firmed by Parliament The s<>clion aj)pe<us to con- 
temjilate the j)ossibihtv of the Loc al (lovernment 
Boaid making eithei a general oi a particular 
order. 

C. Procedure and Miscellaneous. None of the 
works mentioned m the Act c an be c arriecl on unless 
certified to be registered, and tlie Act and iiih-s 
made- thereunder in Novembe-r, 1906, jirovidc- that 
the applicant for registration shall give full pai tu n- 
lars of the works to the Local (lovernment Hoard, 
who shall issue a certificate of legistiation stamj)ed, 
in the case of an alkali woik, with a iS stamp, and 
in the case of any othc-i woik with a /d stamp 
Such a certihcate must be lenewed <mnuallv in 
January or fi'ebiuary Change cd ownership or othc-i 
particulars of registration must be notified in wTiting 
to the Local (loveinment Jhiard Default under the 
foregoing (registration) section invohc-s a fine* of 
£50. 

The Act provides for the apj^ointment and 
rcinunciation of inspectors, and discpialific-s land 
agents and various interc-stc-d persons from acting 
as such. 

win addition to the general rules already mentioned, 
an owner of woiks mentioned m the Act may make 
special rules for the guidance of his vve^rkmen, suVi- 
ject to approval by Local Government Board 
Such rules may piovide for the infliction of fines 
not exceeding £2 l-hncs so imjioscxl are recoverable 
summarily, but all others imposed by the Act aie 
recoverable in tlu' County Couit 

The local sanitary authority have power, on 
information by a sanitary officer or ten inhabitants, 


to set the cenff-al authority (t e., the Local (}^vern- 
ment Board) in motion, w-ho may, after inquiry, 
take proceedings by an inspector. 

• If a ifuisance arising from the discharge of any 
noxious or offensive gas is wholly or partially 
caused by the ac ts or default of the owners of 
several ^-orks within the Act, any person injured 
mtiy proceed against any one or more of such 
owners, and may recover damages in piopcjrtion, 
notwithstanding that the act of that defendant 
wc)uld not by itself have caused a nuisance; but 
the scutum (Toes not authorise the recovery of 
damages from any clefendi]nt who can produce a 
cei tifi( ate from the chief inspector that the require- 
rnc-nts ot the- A< t were complied cyitli when the 
nuisance arose- 1-mallv. the Act docs not legalise 
anv act whuh would but for the ^ct be dec-med a 
nuisance oi otherwise be contrary to law, or depave 
anv pc-rson ot any remedy by action, injunctic'n, or 
otlu-iwise to which he wouIcJ have been entitled if 
the Ac t had not been jiassed 

ALK.ANKT.-c-A plan^ known as the Anchusa 
tinctoria, and cultivated m Southern Europe and 
thc! Levant for its root, from which a tarmle>ss red 
clye IS obtained, which is used for colouring oils, 
soaps, and wines, and also m the composition of 
stains and varnishes. 

ALLKiATOU SKINS. — d'he hides of young Mis- 
sissipj'i alligators, miu h used in America and Europe 
for saddlery and leather goods. The skins of tne 
oldei animals aie too horny to be utilised easily. 
Iht* tiade s|)iang iiji in the lattc-i halt of the 
nineteenth century 

ALLOCATE, io allot or to assign a thing to a 
jieison 'Ihc vvoi d is most frecjuently used to 
sigmfv thc allotment of shares in a company. (See 
Allotmen r ) 

ALLOI'.VTION. the* act of allotment 

ALI.OCATIIR.- This IS thc- ceitificnte of the 
allowance of the costs m an action at law gianted 
b\ the court official, called thc taxing mast^-r, who 
reviews the whole after judgment has bc-cn given 
Wlu-n an oidei ^is made to tax costs in any pro- 
cc-edings, this cc-rtificate must be obtained by the 
siicccsstui |>aity in the suit, m orch-r that he m.iy 
add the amount to thc- judgment debt obtained by 
him as plamtitf on a chum ot as defendant on a 
c ountc-rc laiin befoio c-xes uliou c,iu bo levied against 
the unsuccessful ji.utv ith icspecL to the costs 

VLLBMiE,— 1 fills of exchange jiass thioiigh so 
inanv h.mds in modem conuneicial lihths. :tions 
that the- mimbci of transleis m.iy be very con- 
sick-iable. and the sjiace on the back of the bill 
iii'iillic li nt to contain all tlu'nanu-s of the intended 
inclorscis A slip of jtaper is then attached to thc 
bill to receive the- fuither indorsements This slip 
IS called an “allonge,” and becomes part of the 
bill. In some countries there arc very important 
jcrovisions as to allongc-s m order to prevent frauds. 
Thus, it IS sometimes rc-cjuired that thc first indorse- 
ment on the„allc^nge should begin on the bill and 
end on the allonge Otherwise it is obvious that 
an allonge might be tiansfeired from one bill to 
another Instead of an allonge, some countries 
admit a copy of a bill of c-xchange, and the copy 
IS issued and negotiated as the bill itself. It is 
uniu'cessarv, however, to consider copies, and 
allonges aie not commonly met with An allonge 
nec-cls no stamj) * 

'Ihe word is derived from the French, allonge, 
lengthened. 

ALLOT, — To distribute in poltions or shares. 
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t NOTE. — In making a return of Allotments it is to be noted that— 

1. When a return includes several Allotments made on different dates, the dates of onlf the 
first and last of such Allotments should be entered at the top of this page, and the registration 
of the return should be effected within one month of the first date. 

2. When a return relates to <fnc Allotment only, made on one 4)articular date, that date 
only should be inserted and the spaces for the second date struck out and the word “ madt " 
substituted for the word " from after the name of the Company. 
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NAMES, ADDRESSES and DESCRIPTION of the Allottees of Shares in Limited. 
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AULOTJIENT LETTER. (SJt Letter of 
Allotment ), 

ALLOTMENT^ NOTES. -Documcr^t^i signed bv 
seamen authorismg their emplovers to jmn perioni- 
cally a part of their wages, limited to one-lialf, 
wfiilst on a voyage, to a savings b.ink oi^ to .^oino 
near rclati\e * 

ALL0T31ENT OF SHAKES.— This is the aa*of 
allotting or hstnbutmg sto^k, shares, debcntnie 
stock, 01 bonds m a joint stock c ornpanv in response 
to applications foi tin- -aine, oi in puisuaiuc of 
(.ontracts already entered into with reg.ird 4o them 
Upon a fixed date, arfter tlie foims of apidnation 
for shares i> ) have come in. fhe diiectois jnoct^ed 
to allotment, that is, they decide as to the nnnilx i 
of shares which are to bg uIKk ated to each aj)i)li( ant 
Unless the apj*lii ations are sidlicient in number, 
no*allbtment can be made* If the .ipjdu ations are 
vercjtnnuh m exi ess ot tin* recjinrcmcnts. then onlv 
a jnoportion of the numbei of shares ajiplied for 
will be allotted to c'ac h a])pluant Ihe allotment 
may be qiiestioin'd unless there ts a dniv < oii- 
stiinted boaid of duc^tois Also 11u‘ diiectois 
must act iH all gcood laith aud^in the inteic'sts of 
the* conijiany, in tlu* allotment ihe fact that 
an .dlot merit has been made may be c omimniK ated 
V('i bally to the ajipluant, but it is tin* geiu'ial 
practice to use a leltc-i ol allotment (</ n ) 

It the nominal \alue of the shaies .imounls to 
or iijiwaids, an inipri's'a'd staniji of sixpuue is 
neiessaiy If Us>, than /5, a stamp of one penny, 
winch may bi* an a<lhcsi\c one, is sullKK'iit ihe 
allotment is (omplete as soon as the lettc'i is 
jiosted, c\en though it inner i ten lies the .ipiilnant 
Ihe reason ioi this i ule is obc ions rui \ ei s' slig'ht 
< onsideration. 'I lu* applicant has c liosen the jiost 
as his egenl, and he must, tiu'itlore, t.ike tlu iisk 
of non-clelivcry I) his own Ictt''i td apph«<ition 
IS lost, he cannot com|i!<un as it is Ihe fanll ol Ins 
agent Tf he* does not r<'c<'i\e lie* lettii of 
allotnx'nt whn h w,is posted to him in <lin' c oiii sr , it 
IS* again the fault ol his own .igciit, .ind md of 
the (ompany which sent the lott i An\ attempt 
on the [i.ut of an api>ln ant to get out ot his con- 
ti.ut to take shiics when om e the letter ol allot- 
ment has b('en j^osted wull be* of no .icail, unless 
he nas jircvioubly revoked Ins offer All the oi dinary 
Tiiles apjilicabic to contract ajijily also to the 
allotment of shaics. • 

Again ail terms and < onclitn^ns impcjscd b\’ (he* 
Icttci of application must be comjihed with, iheie 
must not, mc'ii cover, be any undue delay in making 
the allotment, though this last-mentioned condi- 
tion is not now of any inn)ortancc in eonscciuenca; 
of the statutory recjuirements contained in Sec t 85 
of the Act of 1908 wlech lejiroduce those of tin* 
Acts c)f 1900 ancl 1907 This s<*c tion jiiocnlcs foi 
a fixc'd immmum subsciiption before tin* directors 
can jiroc ced to allotment (which must be cither the 
amount fixed by the memorandum c)i aitich-s ot 
association upon which the directoi* may ])ioieed 
to allotment, or the whole amount ot the sliaie 
capital (jflered for subscription), and also emn ts that 
unless the conditions are fultillc'd willnn foity clays 
after the first issue cjf tlie jmospectns, the apply: a- 
tion money must be rclurnecl to the apjilicants 
An allotment made bv a company in I'onti avention 
of the provisions of Scctiop 85 is voidable at tlicr 
instance of the apjilicant within one month aft<*r 
the holding of tire statutory meeting Theie an* 
heavy liabilities attaching to any diicctor who acts 
contrary to the feims of the s 'ttion. Within a 


month after making an allotment of shares the 
company must file a return as "to allotments 
with the registrar Recording to the provisions ol 
Se t. 88 of the Act of 1908. (S'e Inset). 

ALLOTMENTS.— History. Since the Poor ReUef 
Act, 1819 (59 Geo III, c 12), there has been much 
legislation to enable local public bodies to acquire 
Mind for the purpose of dividing it and allotting it 
HI small plots amongst jieisons of the poorer classes 
to be cultivated by them foi their owm benefit. 
The? Act rcfeireci to the Poor Law of Elirabeth, by 
wine h the poor aie to be se t to work by the church- 
Wrude U', and c)\c*iseeis, and the policy of providing 
allotments foi this pm pose began with tins Act ot 
1819 Such allotments aie known as Poor Allot- 
ments. as th(‘v ate* aiijiiiied and possessed and 
inanageci bv the Poor Law Authorities, and the 
rents apjilied to relief of the* poor rate. Amongst 
them are also nulndeci allotments, the land for 
which, not being more than 50 acres, has been 
obtained under the Poor Relief Act, 1831 (1 <4 2^ 
Will. IV, c 42) by enclosure of waste and common 
land in or near the jiansh , oi by enclosure of 
foiest or waste* Ciown lands in or neat the parish 
[Crown Lands Allotmc'nts Act, 1831 (12 Will V, 

(' 59)1 Ihit these c'nclosnres can now only be made 
nndei Act of Parliament oj to or by a Goveinmcnt 
depaitment, or w'lth the consent of the lioard of 
Ague lilt me Accjuisitioii of land foi allotments 
unclc*r these Acts is now ol little importance. 

vVnothei class of allotments arc known as Fuel 
Allotments Before* the Faiclosute Act of 1845, 
enclosure's of common lands weic made under 
pi 1 vale Ac.!-), which lieciuently resci ved portions for 
allotments loi the jiooi , the rents being applied to 
picuuling fuel for jioor jiarishionei s, These lands, 
by the Allotments Act, 1832 (2 Will. IV. c. 42), 
aic to be* lei by the trifstecs or the churchwardens 
and ovcisccMs in allotments not exceeding one acre 
to laboureis settled in the parish This Act and 
the others previously mc'ntiom-d are now under the 
.idmimstiation ol the poor law giiaidians, but since 
tlicy have had the jiowers they liave not used them. 

A third class of allotments may be made under 
the Inclc^surc* Act, 1845 (8 dt 9 Vict. c. 118), and 
subsequent Enclosure Acts, all of which arc known 
as field gaidens lieforc an enclosure is made, the 
Board c)t Agiicultme may recjuiie a reset vation for 
allc)tments for the labouiing poor; and they arc 
all to be let to pcjor inhabitants in gardens of not 
more than a quartci of an acre, in yearly tenancies, 
according to the piovisions of the original Act and 
later Commons Acts 

These allotmc'nts are now managed by the parish 
c oimcul or paiish meeting under the Small Holdings 
nnd Allotmcmts Act, 1908 (8 I*2dw. VII, c. 36). (See 
Small Holdinc.s ) 

A fourth class --Ikai ish Charity Allotments — 
arise iind' the Act foi tlic Exten.sion of Allotments 
18S2 (45 46 Vic t .. 80) Wheie trustees hokU 

land, whose rents aie distributed for the benefit of 
tlic ]>()or of a parish or place, they may allc^t such 
land amongst labourers and others, unless it* is 
used as a recreation ground or othorwiso for the 
general benefit No allcjtment for one peisou is to 
exceed an acre ; and in regi^id to other conclitions, 
the Art lavs down the terms cm which the tiustees 
may lot tlie allotments and on which they may 
make lulcs for the approval of the Charity Com- 
missiojieis This Act docs not apply to the Fuel 
Allotryents undejr the 1^ct of 1832 ; but ainndus- 
trious cif>tt%gers, being clay labourers, whether 
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legally settled in any paiish where the Act of 1832 
13 m operation, or dwelling within its founds or 
those of the adjoining parishci, or being poor per- 
sons in any su< li j)arih.hes, are to be entitled to lihe 
benefits of the Act of 1832 as if they had been 
legally settled. If the trustees do not set apart 
land, any four (ottager.s or labourers may apply 
to the Charity Commissioners, who may make an 
or<ler on the trustees to do so 

We have dealt so far with certain (lasses of allot- 
ments whoso oiigin is not in quite retent times. 
Newer methods came into o[)eiation with the Allot- 
ments A(t, 1887 (50 A' 51 Vut ( 48). Sevcial 

su( h A( ts followed, whi< h vvck' ultimately consoli- 
dated and amended by tlic Aft now in lorce, the 
Small Iloldingsand Alhitments Art, 1908 (8 Edw VII, 
c. 36). 

Jieloie lonsideiing this it must bf‘ j)Oint(“d out 
that till' word “allotment “ h.is a st.itutoic nu aio 
mg I hus in tlu' Allotments .iml ( olt.ige (i.irdi ns 
Compensation foi Ciops Att, 1887 (50 and 51 Vi< t 
c 26), for the purpose of giving comj>ensation to 
tenants of allotments, an allotment is “any jianel 
of land of not more than 2 ai r(‘s held by a tenant 
under a lamllord, and < iilfivated as a giiidf'U, or 
as a farm, or paitly as a gard<m and p<iitly as a 
iarni “ On this it has bet n det kUsI that an <illot- 
ment u land undt'r 2 .uies, (ultivated for food oi 
pleasure, and not foi business jaii peters {Cooler \ 
Pcay^e, 1896, 1 (^.1* v562) 

The rating of an “.Ulotment" under the Allot- 
ments Rating Exemption Act, 1891 (54 A 55 Vk t 
c. 33), IS a fourth part of the net annual value or 
rateable value of the land for sanitary purposes, 
under the Public Healtli Act, 1875, and the 
definition just given is repeated In the present 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, tlu* only 
definition is that “ i he expiession ‘allotment’ 
includes a tield gaiden ’’ , and, as shown abo\(', a 
field garden is an allotment undei tlie Im losm e Ac ts 
But the liolding by one {hmsoii of any allotment or 
allotments is not to be more tlian 5 acies (see title 
Small Holdings for ditfereme between these and 
allotments) ; and the authority under the Act is 
not bound to provide more than one a* re* for each 
person 

Allotments under the Art of 1908. II the (ouiuil 
of a borough, urban di^tiicl, oi paiish, oi tlu‘ rural 
parish meeting wlieie there is no council, are of 
opinion that there is a demand for allotments foi 
the labouring population, and that they cannot be 
obtained at a reasonable lent and on leasonable 
conditions by voluntary iiulividiial ai langements, 
the council is to jirovide a sutficient number A 
repi csentatK^ii m wilting from six resident registeied 
Parliamentary elcctois or ratepayers dc'sinng the 
Act to be put lu force must be ( onsidered by the 
council. A leasonable rent means what a person 
*aking an allotment might leasonablv be expected 
to pay one year with another, : e , allowing for the 
value of siimlai laud m the neighboui hcjocl, the 
extent and situation of tlie allotment, the exjienses 
oi adapting the land, and tc; the repairs and other 
outgoings payable by the landlord, and to the cost 
and risk of collecting the rents and managing allot- 
ments ; but exclusive of rales, taxe.s, and tithe 
rent charge 

The council may pure liase or take on lca.se 
land within or without the borough, district 
or parish by agreement or compulsorily (as to 
acquis'tion, see Small Hcildings) , but cnly at 
such price or rent as will enable all exj,enses to 


be recouped out of tlie rent obtained, exce^it the 
expenses of making public road.s It may improve, 
a^apt, and rpamtain the land for allotments by 
draining* and fencing and other neces.sary things ; 
and also for the same purpose erect buildings and 
adapt e:jfisting buildings , but not more than 8ne 
dwculing-house for each allotment, nor a dwclling- 
hduse for hxss than one acre Rents must be fixed so 
as reasonably to provide against loss, but not the 
loss of unsuciessful atUmipts to acquire land for 
allotments Not more than a (juarter's rent can be 
icvpjircfi m advance I he council is the occupier 
lor the purjxjscs of all rates and taxes and titlie rent 
< harge. These are ajijioi lioned and added to the 
leiits (h the .illottees , but the allottees are ocqupiers 
loi the Parlianientai y and all local fianchises 

Allolnicnts ( .innot be sub let. A.i allotment (hat 
(aimol be let under the .\( t may be let to aliy pier- 
son at the best annua! tent , but so that |iossi.3Sion 
may lie resumed witliin twelve months, if the alloi- 
ment is iccpiiiad for th(' jairpo.scs of the A( t , and 
a ( oiim il has file same fowei of letting allotments 
to persons working on tlu‘*( o-operative system, or 
to a.ssochitions for t reating or jiromoting allotment.^, 
as it has of l<'tting small lioldmgs (See Smai i 
1 lOLDlNC.-S ) 

The couiK il may make i ules to i cgiilat e the letting 
of allotments, defining persons to be eligible as 
tenants, the notices to be* giva’ii as to letting, tlie 
size ol allotments, conditions oi c ultivafioii and the 
rent to be paid, and making piovision foi icasonabhi 
notK.e to determine tenancies J hese lules require 
( ontii ri^ition by the Local (h^via niiu'nt hoard 

Allotment nian.igeis may be cqipomted liy a 
(omnil, jcirt ot whom may be mimbeis of the 
( cjuiicil (M they may be cvliolly non membcis , but 
all iion-m('ml)ei s must lx* resident in the lot ,dity 
and conli ibutoi s to llu* i.itt* out of whudi the 
expenses under tlic.\( taiepaid d hese managers ex- 
ert ise t he council’s jx)\cf‘t s (d management uritler the 
count il’s dirc't tmns , aiul tlieir expt'nscs jnojierly 
lilt lined are cxjxnses of the <oimcil 

1 he 1 elation ttf the count il tt; an allottee is the 
ortlmaiy one ot landloid and tenant as rt'spects 
jKiyment of tent, ,inil lectjveiy of possession on 
notue to (juit or tailuit* to give up j)t>s.ses‘-u)n 
I he tenancy may be detci mined m the ft)llowirig 
t irc umstances — 

(а) If ic'iit is 111 ane.ir lor ftxty clays, 

(б) If in three months fiom the beginn" 2 ,'T' of the 
tenancy a tenant is not obsciving the allotment 
rules , or 

(c) Is resident nioie thaiq ont* milt* out of the 
b aough, distiut, or paiish Itir which the allotments 
are })iovicled 

llie coiiiK il must S('i\e a written notice to detci - 
mine the tenant y on the tenant, if lie is lesidcnt in 
the borough, distrit t, or parish, or, if outside, Ic^ave 
it at his last known jilace of abode within, or hx it 
m some* tonsjutuous maimer on the allotment. 

I lit* notue mast be foi one month after its service 
or being alhxccl 

Sutli compensation must be piaid to the tenant 
on demand as is due to an outgoing tenant m 
other I ases undei the .\(. t (see Small Holdings), 
the amount, if not agiccd on, being assessed either 
by an aibitiator appiointed by the eoumil, or, if 
the tenant c ho(jse, by an .irbitiator ajipointed under 
the .Vllotmc-nts and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
foi Clops Act, 1887, or under the Agricultural 
Holdings A<1, 1908 (See .AoRicuLruRAL Koldings 
Acts.) In the Ic^rmer case, a single arbitratc^r is 
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appointed cithci by agreement of the parties or by 
justices The lourt ordering recovery of possession 
mav stav delivery until any compertsation due 4S 
paid or si\'ure<l A list showing particulars of tlic 
tcoancy, acreage, and rent of every allotment let 
and ol unlet allotments must be kejit by llu*<.ouij( il 
The ratepayers are entitled to insjiect it as jup- 
vided by the rules of the (oumil, and ma\ make 
copies or take extracts without lee 

I’ouipensation. Allottees have the same rights to 
compensation for impiovemcnts as tenants (^f Small 
Holdings (see Small Holdings), and tiu'v i laini 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act. UktS (Sc'e 
Agriculilrai^ Holdings Acis ) Hut the tenant 
of an tdlotment mav claim for improvcmients under 
the Allotments and Cottage (, aide ns td »in]HMisation 
forCr(ii)s Act, 1*87, although the allotnumt ex< eeds 
two acres 

ers and Duties of County ( ouneils. 1 he dutv 
is laid upon county couixiis of ,is( cm taming what 
demand theic is for allotijients in *irl),m distiiefs 
that arc; not boroughs, and m luial panshes . oi 
what would, b<' the dc-ifland it suit.ibh; land wen* 
available, and to what extent ft is piaituable to 
meet it under the A( t If the conmil is satisfied 
that it ought to a<(]uiie allotment'., it jxassi's .r 
resolution to that eltec t 1 he pout is and duties of 
the<listiut Ol pai ish ( ouiu il, Ol m< < ting, ai e there- 
upon It ansft'ri t'd to t he t ount y c oun< il, ulmh must 
then accjuwe land and c'set ut<‘ the A< ts in the dis- 
tiK t OI {)<Liish Halt this dot's ni>t ahttt any bind 
lor allotments ulmh the distiut oi pai ish < oum il 
actimit'il piecioush' 1 lu“ ><amts' i ount il tan 
hoMOW m the same wav ainl thaige the c'xpenses 
on lilt same late as the ihstiKt t)r pa. ish count il 
tan do An ui b.m distiet t oum il (or .» borough) 
boriows foi .illotmenls as it dots lot the put poses 
of the Publii Health At ts , a paiish t oumil under 
the Local C.ovci ninent Act, 1894, uathtait it'ckon- 
mg its borroumigs in the aimainl ulmh limits its 
btyiowing poweis (St'e l.ocAL Covr rnmf \ i ) I he 
expenses of the allotments au' p.uls ot .m iiihan 
t oumil Ol boiough’s geneial t'xjx'iist s nmlei the* 
Public ILsilth A( L , of a jtarish toumil's ji.iit ol 
the expenses ot the coimeil (Set* f.ocAL 
Gov . RNMF.NT ) 

ibe loan with interest is to be m paid by the 
(listiict or [laiish coiimil* as if the lo.in weie 
laised and chaigetl on the late by the dislml ot 
palish ^_.mtil lilt* toiiily conmil jeays any 
iialanee to tht' chstiut oi pai ish t oum i) 1 he 
county council may delegate its jiouers in Ksped 
of the .illotrnents to the distimt or pai ish c oumil 

If the Hoard of Agritultino and Fisheiies, after 
holding a local inquiry, is satished that the i tjunty 
council has not fulfilled its obligations to int]nne 
into or satisfy the neetls as tf) allot mc'nts, it may 
transfei to the Small Holdings Conimissumc'i s (see 
title) all OI any of the powers of the t onnty council 
111 lelation to the distrnt or p.ujsli, and the 
Commissioners t.ike its place there 

At the bcgmnmg of this ai tn b; it feic'iu e was made 
to several < lasses of allcjtnients otlu-i than those to 
be provided undci the Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act, 1908 Provision is made in this Act Kir 
the property in and management of all allotments, 
within the third and fourth of out t lasses, being 
transferred to the boroughf, clistiict, and pat ish 
councils by agreement, with the sanction for the 
third class of the Board of Agiuulture, lor the 
fourth of the Charity Commissioners or the Board 
of Education. But in a rural parish wh(.'re any Act 


appoints wardens or managers of allotments, or 
requires tftcir election, their powers aie to be in 
the hands of the fansh council, or of persons 
apt^omted by the jiarish meeting. 

In addition to its jirovisions foi allotments, the 
Act emj^oweis a borough, (hstiic^. oi palish council 
acquire land for common j^asture, if it is desn- 
able for tlie labouiing j>opulatio!i, and if the rent 
or juice and the exju'nses may reasonably be 
exjtetted to be lecoujied bv the chaiges to be made. 

\ sthenic h.is to be submitted foi apjiroval to the 
c(3uiitv conmil, and il it is ajijuoved the toinmon 
jiastuie comes umler the juovisions as to allotments, 
Aiiv room m .i juiblu clement at y stdiool which 
receives a giant t)ut ot money providetl by Pailiu- 
ment may, exccjit while the looni is being used for 
educational juii posts, be used iiec of t liarge for 
the |)urj)osc ol allotnu-nt business by the coimfy 
council. With llu' consent of two manageis, juiblic 
meetings m.i\ bt' ht'ld m Iht' si Imol to thscuss any 
cjnestion lelatmg to allotnunis Anv' thimagu done • 
to the room, .imi anv exix nses im urrecl by the 
jieisons li.ivmg contiid o\ ei tlu' looin on account 
of its bc'ing st» usc'tl, ,11 < to be p.iul bv the county 
conmil Ol the jieisoiis tailing tlie meeting 

rile tomhtions for c'xeitismg the light are tliat 
not less than six tl.i\s’ notne of tin* meelmg must 
he given Not less th.iii six peisons tailing Iht' 
meeting must sign the- notnc' I liey must be pc i - 
sons tpi.ililit'd to nuke a i c'pn scntation as to allot- 
im Ills ti> the toiimil ol a boimigh, utb.in tlistiul, 
or [laiish umh'i the A< t 1 he notne; must, be given 
to the' cleik il it IS a st bool provided by the lotal 
ediit.ilion .oitiioiitv , m any othei t ast', to one ol 
the m.m.igtis ol the school 1 he use ol flit' si hool- 
loom on the d.iv .uid tinu' nieiilioned must not, 
|»reMouslv to flu; leteipi ol tlu' notni', h.ive been 
gianted loi some olhc'i pin pose 

If the [leisons tailing the nuetiiig fail to obtain 
the use of the schoolioorn, they m.iy apju'al to the 
Small Holdings and Allotim'iit Cominittei' (see 
Small Hoi dins. s), .uul tlie lommiltee will decide 
tlu' .ijtptal .iml m.ike mk h onU i icsjictting the use 
ol t he 1 oom ,is set nis pe.t 

Ihe powcr.s as to .illotmenls of boioughs, uiban 
and jiaiish t t>um ils ai (', m London, exc'icisetl by the 
London County Conmil, hut its exjienscs aio 
defi.iv'c'tl and money bonc^wed under the Local 
(lovcinment Act, 1888 (See Local Govf.rnmlnt ) 
M.iny othei j^owers ami piovisions m the A( t, 
su< h, tot instance, as the County Ctjuiicil’s Small 
Holthngs ,iml Allotim ;ts ConiiniUec', are ccjiiirnon 
to both small holdings and allotments Id)] these, 
relereiice should be made to the aitule Small 
lIoLDINC.S 

ALLDTTEi:.- 1 he jieison to whom sh.iie^ m ,i 
joint slot k tomj'.inv oi any othei things are 
allotttd 

S, -- 1 he word is derived fiom the bu'iifh*''* 
a loi (L.itm, <id Ic^evi), meaning " .ic i oi ding to law ” 
Mixtures ol two oi more metals, gtneiallv 
prcjtaicd .11 tiln Lilly undc'i the influem e ol .i higji 
temjjei.itme, with the object ol impaitmg sju'ci.d 
jirojiertus Meicnry att.u ks otlui metals whim 
cold, and unites with them so .is to feum amalgams 
ITie jirojK'i ties of inetallu .dloys depend mainly 
ujjon the ju ojioi tions in ulmh the metals are 
mixed An alloy c an often he woi kc'd mm h nioie 
easily than juire riu't.d, ami m some case's the jiure 
metal cftinnot be used all until it has been somc'- 
what cftangf^l by the addition of auothei ingredient. 

For instance', gold and silv^i arc not hatd enoygh 


• • 
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(or use as tours until a small quantity of copper lias 
been added to them. 'Ihe li^ht yellowT colour of 
certain Australian sovereigns is due to the fact t^at 
the alloy used is silver. Again, arsenic has the effect 
of toughening copper, while iron is hardened by 
larlxin and manganese, and steel may be rendered 
more tenacious, moic buttle, or more malleabte, 
according to the percentage of nickel added. 


The principal 

alloys, with 

their peicenta 

compositions, are 

- 


Bronze : 

a)p[)c‘r 95 ; 

tin, 5 

(lun-metal : 

90 , 

„ 10 

iicll-rnetal : 

78 , 

•)<> 

Speculum-metal : 

00 , 

!! d4 

Brass : 

04 , 

zinc, 30 

Aluminium- bronze 

: 90 . 

aluminium, 10 

German silver : 

00 , 

zinc', 20 
nickel, 20 

Pewter : 

tin, 80 , 

lead, 20 

Type-metal : 

,, 10 , 

,, 70 

antimony. 20 

Britannia-rnctal : 

.. 90 , 

,, 0 
copp<'r, 2 


The above aie aveiage percentages 

Hronze coins have a slight admixluic! of /inc 
As to the alloy used in coins generally, see Coinage. 

ALL RKI) UOUTL. — 'Ihis is the Uume given to a 
pioposc'd loute tor mail and ti .inspoi tation seivnc* 
lietwecn (juat Hiifain, ('an.ida, Austialia, and 
New Zealand, entirely thiough countiies winch 
form a pai t of the Biitish l!,nij>iie, instead of the 
picsent sei vices by way of the Sue/ Canal and the 
Cape of Good ilojie 

Ihc idea of an all-icd loute spiang out of the 
scheme proposed by the late Sir Wilfiid Lauriei , at 
the meeting of the Imperial (or Colonial) Conlerc uce 
in 1907, that it would be to the inteiest ol all paitics 
c oncerned for the various governments, i ^ , of Grc-at 
Hiitain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, to 
subsidise an impioved fast service along the route 
alic-ady pointed out. One of tlie most <utive sup- 
1)01 tors of the scheme, the late Lord Strathcona, 
lias pointed out the advantages that would accTue 
to the Hiitish Empire by its adoption Ihc'se 
include (a) improved communic'ation between Icng- 
land and Canada, which would naturally tend to 
increase tiacic, (6) an inciease of passcngei tiallu 
between the United Kingdom and Ametu a, sim e 
many United States passengers would take advan- 
tage of the Canadian service if it was acccleiated , 
(c) better provision for mails and trading to 
Australia and New Zealand ; (d) an extra avail- 

able route for the conveyance of tioops to India 
in case of serious military chlhculties , (e) the 

strengthening of the position of (ircat Britain in 
the Atlantic and the Pacifn by utilising the fast 
steamers as cruiscis in time of wai , (/) the ca])tuie 
of the trade of the Bacilic Ocavui, vvhicli may 
otherwise j)ass into the hands of conqictmg nations 

Ihc idea has been caietully worked u[), and 
expert evidence has been t.iken upon all the points 
which have to be (onsidered Sir Wilfrid Lauiier 
suggested a foui-clay seivue acioss the AllantiL, 
a four-day service across Canada, and a sixtec^n- 
day service m the I’acitic, between Vaiuouver and 
Sydney. New Zealand, however, demanded that tlie 
fust place of call in Austialasia should be at Auc k- 
land, if it w.is to take part in the scheme, and also 
that the rate of the l^acn'ie steameis should be so 
accelerated as to ])ut Auckland within* tv\^»lvc days' 
commumcatipn of Wincouver, i e that h'ngland 


and New Zealand should be within three weeks' mail 
communicatiojn. Such a scheme would necessarily 
iitcrease«the cost of the whole. Various estimates 
have been put foiward as to the amounts of the 
subsidiej w'hich would liavc to be provided by the 
respective governments under the different sc hemes, 
b«t these will recjuirc^ considerable revision m the 
light of events aftcT the war. 

As there has been me reasing railway construction 
m Canada, with the idea of making the connection 
betwec'^ the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts more* 
intimate, some discussion , has been laised as to 
whu li of the lines should be eventually selected foi 
the traus-contim iit.d service, but thi're seems to be 
little doubt that the (Canadian Pacific Railwfly will 
be preferred lu the long run. ^ 

The Canadians liave shown great enthusiasnf for 
the scheme, and some ten )eais ago Sir \^iltri(l 
L.iiirier moved in the Canadian House of Commons 
tliat " this House affirms that Canada is prepared to 
assume her fiir share of the necessary financial 
of)hgations, and that, m tl;je opinion of this House, 
the (Governments^ of Australia, ('anacla, and New 
Zesdand should, with as little delay as possible, 
agice upon a dciinitc ])lan ” 

The clevelopiuent of the idea of the piopo.sed All 
Red Route was suddenly tefeuded by the outbreak 
of tlie Great War m 1914, and there has not yet 
been sufficient time m which to take up the matter 
again But its advantages arc so obvious that it 
can be safely afliimed that, unless something vciy 
cxtiaordmary takes place with regard to carnage, 
etc., the scheme should be m working order within 
a v^ciy few years. An all red cable route was, m 
fact, established aftci the hues above iiidicatecl in 
the middle' of 1919 

ALL llKillTS HLSURVFD.-lhese words aie 
frc'c^ucntly found upon books and other publica- 
tions, and they signify that the coj)viight {q v.) 
in the same is leservcnl to the publisheis or the 
iUithor, or to the assignees of cithci, and that 
legal proceedings will ho biken against anv 
person who does anylhing wlinli infringes that 
( opvnglit 

ALLSPICE.— '1 he name given to llie dried fruit 
of the Iiugevia pimevta, a tree of the myrtle fafnily, 
found in the West Indies It is also known as 
Jamaica pepper and piaiento. It is said to combine 
the flavour of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves 
llcnc.e the name alls[)iLe *' ‘ 

ALMOND. A t roe similar to the peach, and 
belonging to the order Rosaceat . The wood is hard 
and of a reddish colour, and is much in request bv 
cabinet makers But the greatest value attaches 
to the kernel of the fiuit There are two kinds of 
almonds- -bitter and sweet — the former being the 
oiiginal kind, while the sweet variety is the result 
of cultivation. The chief kinds of sweet almonds 
are the Valencia, the Italian, and the Jordan 
They arc usyd medicinally as well as for dessert 
Bitter almonds are imported from Mogadore I hey 
are valuable for the essential oil contained in them, 
and also foi flavouring purposes 

The almond tree is a native of Asia, but is now 
widely clistributed throughout Europe and America. 
In the latter continent, California cultivates it foi 
commercial puriwses. 

ALMONDS, ESSENTIAL or VOLATILE OIL OF. 

— The amygdaline contained m bitter almonds 
acting upon another constituent, emulsine^r synap- 
tase, causes tlce formation of the essential oi 
v'olatile oil of almonds The fixed oil Jiaving been 
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extracted, the bitter almond is steeped in water 
and subnutted to distillation. The essential oil 
then forms. It consists of a mixtifre of, several 
substances, especially hydrocyanic acid and benzoic 
acid. Until purified, it also contains poisonous pro- 
perties owing to the presence of prussic jkid ,In 
lommercc, it is a golden-yellow liquid of an agree- 
able smell, but bitter taste. It is used in jierfumeiy 
and also for flavouring purpose.^! 

The oil can also be extracted from peach and 
apricot kernels, .Ind there is a large trade in this 
business carried on at Damascus An ai tificfal jiro- 
tluct of similar nature and much u.sod in commerce 
IS obtained fioijri coal-tar. The chemual symbol of 
the essential oil is CoHiCOil 

ALMONDS, FJXED OIL OF. -The oil obtainc'd 
from cj^thcr bitter or sweet almonds as the result of 
ciuslung. It IS composed almost entiiely of a 
mixture of glycerine and oleic acid, callcnl triokin. 
Fifty lbs of oil can be jirodudsl bv rather more 
than twice that ([uantity of almond^ 1 hough at 
first milky m appearance, it quickly bc( omes 
yellowish, like oli\e oil, *for wlin h it fuims a good 
substitute \\dien once exposed fo the an, it soon 
turns rancid Its spccitn gravity is 92, and it 
becomes solid at — 20 'C. It is chiefly used in 
[iharmacy. 

ALMIJDK. — (See Fohid.n Wj-ic.iiis and 
.Mlasdres-- Hra/.ii. ) 

aloj:.-~a genus of plants of wlm h there aie 
about 200 species, ncaily all indigenous to South 
.\frica, but now widely distnbuted It must not 
be confounded with the Ameiitau aloe or agave 
i(/v) dhe fibres of the le<i\’es aie lie<)uentlv iis(‘d 
instead of hemj) by th(‘ ncgioes of West Aim a, 
and in jamau a one spes ics is iistsl foi making 
sto( kings. But the aloe is < hietly important in 
medicine for the drug obtained fioin the in- 
■-liissatcd juice of the leaves It Hextiemely bitten- 
in taste, and is used internally as a strong .iiieiicnl, 
wlylc tne tincture is sometimes applied c-\teinally 
to wounds Formerly the chief source of the drug 
was Socotra, but it is now inqiorted from various 
parts of the woild 

I'he concentrated principle of aloes is calhsl 
“ akin ” 

ALOES WOOD. -Also called Faglc‘ wood It is 
the lign-aloes of commerce# and is the product of 
file Agutlarta Agallocha, a large, sprea<hng tiee 
related the laurel, indigenous to tropical Asia. 
Aloes wood contains a fragrant, resinous substance, 
formerly valuable mediein.dly, but now used chiefly 
as a perfume. 

ALOIN. — (Sec Aloe.) 

ALPACA.— 1 he long, silky, lustrous wool obtained 
from the animal of the same name (of the .same 
genus as the llama), largely bred and domesticated 
(^n the higher slopes of the Andes, and sometimes 
known jas the " Peruvian sheep ” Ikn h animal 
produces from 10 to 12 lbs. of wool, the colour 
being usually black, but sometimes grey or brown 
Alpaca became commercially nnpoitant about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It is cool and 
durable, and is consequently much used for clothing 
in warm weather and also for covciing uinbrelljia. 
The chief seat of the manufacture m England is the 
West Ruling of Yorkshire, especially BradhMcl and 
‘^altaire. Much of the so-callt“d alpaca of commerce 
IS an artificial product of silk and wool. Vicuna 
and guanaco are different species of alpaca 

ALPISt. — The n^me given in tlu^ Canary Islands 
to the plant from whufi canaiy seecl is obtained, 


and used to indicate the seed itself, particularly in 
France an^ Spain. 

ALQUEIRA.- (Sc^ I'oREic.N Weights and 
Measures — Brazil.) 

ALTERATION OF BILLS AND CHEQUES.— The 

certainty that is always icquircvl m the case of 
nigotiablc instruments has rendered the law 
particillarly strut as to any alterations that aie 
in.ide in the body of Midi an mstriinient as a bill 
or a checjuc J he case ot a bank note needs no 
spcH lal c onsuleiatioii, as .my alteration lenders it 
\oid , but bills and c liecpies uMpiir# particular 
nolux. and it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the tiaiisfiMc'C of a bill or a cheque that he 
should not, without a full and satisfiu tory explana- 
tion, <\et take; siu h a document which appears to 
li.ivc been in any way allerc'd - no matter whether 
the alteiation is or is not niatenal Prxmd Jac\e, an 
alteied bill or ( lu'Cjuo IS like a nnilil.ited coin. 

It IS not to be sujqiosed that alteiations are 
altogetluM impossible, or that if they are made a 
bill or a ( hecpic is tlieieby lendeied void. An 
alteiation recjuires to be caicdiilly distinguished 
from a toigiuy {qv) , but no m.iteiial alter. itions 
,irc j)ei missible, excc'jit in so f.u <is they are pro- 
\id<‘d for by statute, for at common law .my 
inatciial alteiation of a bill, no luattei by whom 
in.ide, avoided and dischaigcvl the bill, except as 
.igainst a paity who had madeg authoiised, or 
as-Mitcd to the alteration Jt is to be observed, 
h'icvever, ill, it although the bill was avoided, a 
lioldei in due course* {q v ) might always have sued 
ujion the consideration 
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liv'd y material alteration m a bill must be 
initialed or sigiuul by all the jjaities liable on the 
bill, and cvc*ry alteration in a rhe(|ne must be con- 
fumed by the diawar or Ijy all the drawers, if there 
arc more than one It ajqieai's that it is not 
sulficicnt, m the case of .i cliecjue of a limited com- 
pany, foi a material altc'iation t(; Ik- iiiilialed by 
the secretary alone, unlc*ss, in f.u I , .in.ingemcnts 
have bften made with bankc-i cai whom the 

cheque Is di.^wn that tlie signatuie of the secretary 
shall suifi^c 
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With [c^atd* to altfTations in a bill of exchange, 
Sfction bl of the Hills of ivcchange Act, 1882, 

< n,ll t'n - 

'* (1) VVhf're a bill or arcuptancc is materially 
altcrfsl without the assent of all parties liable on 
the bill, the bill is avoided (“x< ept as against a 
paitv who has himself marie, authorised, dt 
assented to the alteration, and subserjiient 
uidoisers - 

“ l*rovid('d that, 

“ Where a bill h,is been inateiially altrued, but 
the alteiation is not appaient, and th(‘ bill is in 
flu; luitids ot a holdei in due touise, siu h holder 
inav avail himself ot the bill as il it h.id not been 
alteusi, and may enirjrrc payiiUMit ot it according 
to its original truioi 

{‘1) In partu ular flic following altti.itions are 
material, namely, any alteiation ol the date, the 
sum payable, the timc' of ]iayment, the plate of 
^ pavment, and, wlieir* a bill has been a< « epte<l 
geru'rally, tlu^ a<l<lition ot <i phu e c)f pa\ment 
without the acceptor's assent " 

Hv Set tion 78 - 


Where a bill payable at a fixed period after data 
IS issued undi^ted, or an acceptance of a bill pay- 
aBle at t fixed ])eriotl after sight is undated, any 
holder may insert the true date. 

A bill ^)i a thetpie uhu h is payable to “ beareu” 
may' be altered to “ older " by the payee, as this 
does not tend to make its negotiability easier, but 
the converse change from “ order " to " bearer ” 
must be initialed by all the parties liable thereon 
111 the case of a bill, and by all the drawers in the 
case of#i ( hecpie It has beem judicially hedd that 
if a bill Is drawn .ind no tin,ie of payment inserted, 
tlu' additnui of tlu' woids “on demand” ate an 
immatc-nal alteration 

It will be noticed liom the sei tion above (|'lioted 
that an alteiation chu s nol nccesr^iiilv invalidate 
the bill, but (hr holdci m due course cannob ai'ail 
himself of it to ,i greatem extent than he could ^lavo 
done it the bill had not beem alteied An excellent 
illustration of the law in this pai tu ulai is &uj)]died 
by the well-kiltiwn c.isc'* of hcJiolju Id v Lad of 
I.ondesbonmsfh ISdd, ^Cas 514 A bill for 
/SOP was piesentc'cj tor <u c cjitam e wiibfthi u[)on a 



“A crossing aiithoiised bv this Act is a 
mateiial jiait of the c hecpie , it sh.ill not be 
lawful foi any jieison to obhter.ite oi , e\ci‘pt as 
authorised by this Act, to add to ur alter the 
ciossmg “ 

The alterations authorised by the liills ol 
Ivxchangc Act, 1882, are — 

Any holdei may conver t a blank indoi senient 
into a special uidoi scnu'iit [q v ) 

Wheie a checpie is um tossed, the hcildci may 
(^os.s it generally or specially 

Wheie ciossed gcneially, the holder may cioss 
it sjcecially 

\^'hele tictssed generally or spcsiallv, the lioldcr 
may acid the words “ r.ot negotiable ’’ • 

Wheie ciossc'd spc'ciallv' a banker to whom it is 
crossed may cross it sjiec udK to aiiothei banker 
lot collection 

Wheie an uncrossed chec^ue, oi a cheque tiossed 
genera'ly, is sent to a bankc'r lor codec yon, he may 
CIOSS It sjtec'ially to hiinselt *' 


stamped papeu beaiing a stamp of much iaigci 
amount than was necessai \ ,, and wulh spaces left 
vacant 1 he' ac c c-pfor wrote his acceptance and 
handed the bill to tlu' diawer, who fiaudulently 
filled up the spaces and turned the bill into one for 
,/8,500, the stamp being sufficient to cover this 
last-mentioned amount fhe bill got into the 
hands of ,i l)(nia fide holdei foi value who suecl the 
ac'c eptcjr loi the total amcnint d he acccptoi 
adimttc'd his Habilitv as to ;f500, but denied the lest 
In this contention he was held to be coirect It 
w.is also decided that the acceptor is undc'r no dut\ 
to take pi cc tuitions against Iraudiilcmt alterations 
m a bill .liter acceptance 'I here is no piivity ol 
contiac t between him and subsequent parlies to the 
bill Upon an analysis of this case it will be seen 
how tlearly it falls vvWthin the section The bill 
was prima facie avoided, except as against the 
paity who himself made, authorised, or assented 
to the alteration ^and the sulisocjyent indoi <ers , but 
as the alteiaticm was not apjiareiit and the bill had 
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got into the hands of a holder in due course, it was 
not avoided to the amount for which it had been 
originally accepted, mz , /50() If it liad Ueen he*<.l 
that the leaMiig of the blank spaces amounted to 
nejhgeiu e as bct\^een the jcirties, the decision 
might ha\ e been diUcriiit When the 
argued, leliaiue was ]ilac ('d upon the cKs mion gi\*u 
in the case' of Youn^ v Litotc, 1827, 4 l>ing 258, 
whu h ilid, in fail, go ''O fai, ai IcMsl, wlnu it c\,is 
acliequelhat was m (pu stiou ihm.uguimiii was 
not a(<epled as iai as ,i bill c>f » xi hangc' \^is ton 
teined, and it aj)jxNi.rtt^ loi a lime that tlie law' a. 
l.iid down m Yoioi:; \ (jrofr was to be taken 
o’)-,olete, es|'i<Mjall> allei tie d( < ision oi tin rii\\ 
Coumll m the « ast ol ( .>/,omi/ ]Ui)ih of Jir/iu/uwa 
Manhall, ('a> 559, wlu'u it wa> 

hcM that the mei(' la' t ot I'acing blank s])a( es b\ 
the- (bawa 1 ol <l ' Inspie, so that <i liaudulent lioldi i 
( ou](T me 1 ('<is( tlu' amount lor wliu h it was di.iwu, 
w'as not m itsell sullu leut pioof of negligem < . and 
that tlu drawer could not be hcldiliiibk- lot an>- 
1 lung nioi c; than 1 111 oi i;^inal .imount ioi which tlie 
c lieipu' was^liawn 1 he icsult of this c .isc' c ausc'd 
nuicli alaim m the b, inking wofld, and it became 
nc“c essai V to obt.iin .in aut lioiit.it i\'e decision ujion 
the imiltoi .is ejil\ <is possdih' 'J hc' c ,ise ol tlie 
Colo):ial Bank of Au^ltdlasia v Marshall was 
beloie thc‘ ('oum il , ami as its jiiclgmcnts 

at c* not lin.illy bimling in t his c ounti \' as at o t hosi 
ol lh(' House ot Loids (.Utliough alw.i\s tie.itc'd 
with the* utmost c onsidc i .iticm .ind nsjxtt), t]ie 
cpiestion of h.ibilit\ w.is .ible to be tliieshcd out 
c om])lc't c'lv in t lu' c use ot J.ondov Joint Stock Bank 
V Slacmilhiii, 1918 , App ( as 111 , win re* the 
aulhontv ol the' jinm pile l.iu! down in '] onnf; v. 
Grote was Imally establislical. mum 1 \ , that il a 
c ustonu-r cliaw's a c heepn. so mgligcntU’ as to 
bii ilitatc' an allci.atiou m the* amount ol tlu- s.um , 
the i.ustonur .ind not the* banUc'r must sullei it 
such .T.;i .iltc lation is m.ide (Sea* ('ill Qoi ) 

,\’ai lous dcw'ic c's h.u c bc'cn put toi w.ii d to pi ewe nt 
an alteiation in flic' amount for which i»ills oi 
clieepies ate drawn---the mcist aaious imitteu in 
connc'c tion with th se 110(1 uinc'nts W'oids such as 
“imcki one hundied pounds." 01 "not e\c c'c'ding 
one hundiecl jiounds " me sonietiim s wiitten 01 
stampc'd .11 ross them In tlie case of i he epics, the \ 


mav be pcrfoiated with some such words. Othei 
methods icloptcxl a^e the use of special jxipcr, 
which will at oiice indicate* wluthei any alteiation 
has been made, ov whether c hemii als liaN e been 
used to elicit an eiasmc 

An illustiation is given on p. G 9 ot Halsby’.s Pio- 
t#ctogt.i])h, which very ingeniously permits of a 
great \anety of limitations benng made in the case 
of chcc|iics, .ind whuli lias now bec ome extensively 
usc'd in ni.iny businc'ss houses. When the cheque 
has been |tl.icicl in tlu^ ni.ichine and maiked, it 
jipjic .11 s as on p 70 . 


/ 



The ( IitMuie Writer. 


J he m.ikc'is ol tlm 1 ‘1 ol c‘i I ogi .iph h.ive now' on 
Hu m.u k< t .1 III w t\p(‘ ol m.u Inne to jnc'vcuit 
c lie epic* .ilterations this m.u liinc', ol wliicli an 
illiist 1 .itioa is go'i n above, is .1 combiiu'd 
chc'cpie wilier .iml j)i ol c 1 I ogi .i] > 1 ) , wilting in tw'o 
I oloiiis, and jiiotc c ting as it w'lib s, c hecpic'S to llie 
c x.'u ( pc'imc ol .in\ .imouiit desiicd It wiitc's .1 
c ompli tc woid b\ ( .u li t ui 11 c)l t he handle*, t iiishmg 
01 " sill ('deling " (Vciv leltc'i III eveiy woid and 
lolling tlie mdejibk* ink c o n))l tely through the 
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fibres of the jMpii. With th( ainoimts uiitten m 
red, and the denominations (|)Ouuds, sliillmg'', 
pence) m black, the woik ot this new machine is 
beautifully clear, i lean, aud buisn<'ss-hke, and it 
h'avc's no ojiportiinity ioi alteiation 'I he working 
of the machine is extuMiicdy simple, .md < hecpic 
writing may be jieifoimed m a minimum ot time 
In connection with this cffoit to prevent any 
alteration in the amount ot a c hecjue, mention must 
also be made of a contiixance illustrated above 
which has also fmmd tavour w'lth many banks. 
The form of chcci'ic exiilains itself 
ALTERATION OF MEMORANDUM. -- (See 
Memorandum of Associaiion) 

ALTERNATIVE DRAWEE. (Sc c Acci hor, 

Drawee.) 

ALTERNATIVE PAVEE.--(Sec Payi : i ) 

ALUM. — A crystalline compound composed of 
sulphate of potash, sulphate of alumina, and water, 
wliich unite and form into octahedra or c ubes. Its 
chemical symbol is KaS04AT23S0424 H0. Alum 
IS a colourless solid of a sweetish, astringent 
taste, with acid reaction, and is quickly soluble in 
hot water. It is used in medicine as an astringent 
for the prevention of ha morrhage, and sometimes 
as a gargle. In commerce it is chiefly valuable as 
a mordant in dyeing processes, but it is employed 
for various other purfioses, especially in the manu- 
facture of paper, leather, and the so-called lake 
colours. Its value as a mordant is due to the pre- 
sence of alumina, which has a strong attraction for 
textile tissues and also for colouiing matters 
Thus it is the means of fixing c^olours in cloth. 

Poor flour is often whitened by an admixture of 
alum. 

Alum ore is obtained in large cpiantities near 
W^hitby and m the neighbourhooc] of (Glasgow. 
^Its of similar composition arc sometimes included 
m the generic term “ alum." 

ALUMINA. — -The oxide of aluminium, an 
intensely hard solid, known in its pure state ^s 
(Orundum. When eoloured with small quantities 
of metallic oxides, it oecuis as the sapphire, ruby, 
and topaz, in a less pure state as emery, and, when 
combined with water, as the mineral diasppre. It 
may also be produced a* tificially, and p then 
gelatiAous, when hydratexi. It is valuubV" in com- 
merce for its^ propertioi in ai ting upon the librcs 


of (loth, etc , as a inoidant, and in fixing colours, 
.Vlurmna is the b.ise of the .duminium salts, of 
which the chief is aluminium siiljihate. Silicate of 
alumina is the basis of < lay soils, and of many 
rocks and mincials 1 lie most impoitant aliimim- 
teious minerals .ire felspars, whu h also (ontain 
silicates of potassium or sodium When rocks 
(rumble, the felsp.ar (also known ns fiddspar and 
felds[)ath) splits up into soluble salts of potash 
and insoluble silu ate of alumina, thus foiimng 
different varieties of soils 

ALUMINIUM. — A white, soimwhat soft metal, 
found in clay, felspar, slate, and other locks. It is 
chiefly manuf.'K tilled from bauxite, a clay found 
at Les Baux (France), which has replaced the 
(r^ohte obtained fiom Gicenland Jkiuxit(' is .dso 
found in large, deposits in the noith of Ireland. 
The electric method of ('Xtraition first tame into 
use in 1885, aiuk Iheri* .an* now' laigi' work.s .at the 
Niagaia F.alls, the Rhine F.dls at S( haffhausen, and 
m Scotland, 

I hough tough and strong, aluimnuim is cxtremelv 
light, its specific gravity being only 2 5, A is 
malleable, odourless, and t.dos a. high polish It is 
used as an alloy with ‘most metals, but wall ncSt 
.tm.algamate with mcrcuty. It is cspceially valuable 
m the manufacture of mathematu al ailfr^jpiu <il 
instruments where lightness and durabilitv aie 
( ssential It is also employed for c.as1ings, boat- 
building (pai ticularly for torpedo boats), (ooking 
utensils, telegraphic and telephonic conductor^, 
etc., and its uses wall no doubt bee ome more .and 
more varied owing to its piesent cheapness 
Aluminium bronze is an alloy of copper and 
aluminium, resembling gold in colour, and much 
usc'd in the m.amifacturc of cheap jcw'ellery. 

Alumiiuuuv, in powder form is one of the chief 
lOiistifuents of the newer form of disrujitive explo- 
sives, its fumtiou being to develop great he.U m 
(‘Xplosion. Very large cjuantities of it are now' used 
for 1 his puipos(‘, p.artic ulai 1} in the amatol (lavs ot 
ejfplosives 

AMADOU.— A fc ■ltdike piepaiation cibtained 
)rom a fungus found on forest trees. Its chief 
value is as a styptic in*surgery The inhabit.ants of 
Franconia make from it a mateiial resembling 
chamois skin, which is worked up ir^o warm 
garments Steoi)cd in salt^etr», it forms German 
tinder, by ^^’hlch name it is often knoA^n. 
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AMAIGAMATION.- -Ihis IS the i^orreit expies- 
sion for the current term “combine," used mcon- 
nection with the joining up of trade interests 
\malgamation of trade unions during re^'ent yt‘.us 
llpis 1 (‘Suited in the formation of the most poweilul 
bodies of workers having interests in clmim^n m 
the \ arious braiu hes of the same trade An intei^'st- 
ing examine is supplied by the sue i essive amalgama- 
tion of the different transjioit woikc'rs, such as the 
United Van Woikets, the Ass(x nation of Cab 
Drivels, the 'Hus and Tiam l)u\e>s. etc 

AMALGAMS. — Alloys formed by merc^iry wath 
other metals Mercury combine's easily with lead, 
bismuth, ziuc^ tin, silver, and gold, less c'asily with 
copjJer, and ncA at all witli iron, nickel, cobalt, 
and platinum. Amalgtimation IS used in sc'paiating 
intt^s from ^eir ores, especially m the case of 
gol^ and siKei An excess of mercury produces a 
liquid amalgam A solid am.ilgam of tin is emjiloyed 
for silvering metals and looking-glasses. 

AMATOI;, — A well-known exj4osiV(‘ used lor 
charging shc'lls of all ^izes, consisting of ammonni 
(nitrate ^nd pen lilcti atc' ol). aluminium, .ind 
ti]-ni1ro-loluol • 

AMHASS -1 hc' diplom.itic agent aiijMunled 

by one country to lejuc'sc-nt it in <ino(her 
countiv, or ratlu i the pc'iscm .qcpomtcsl by a 
''Sovereign oi the hcsid of a State tc) ac t in his 
behalf in all c ommiinit ations ot impc»ilancc‘ with 
the Socercign or the head of anothei State' ,\s 
an amb.iss.icloi rc'iiresc'iits his So\ eu'ign in the 
State to which ho is accrcditecl, he takes pics c'dence 
in lus new home' occi all jceiscms aftci tlu' mc-mbcMs 
of tlie lilood rc)\'al 1 lu' okIc'i of juc'cedc'iue 
.imongst ambassadois thc'iuseh c's dc'jcends upon 
semoiily of .ijcpointim nt In his oH'k lal capacit\' 
•in ambass.idor can cleinaiul an amlienc v of the* 
Sovcieign of the countiy to which he is sc'ut, but 
it IS the' pine lice in Clreat Ihitam ik'mt to accoid 
sucli^an audience' unless the Sc'cretaiy for boo ign 
Atfair'i is jiresent at the inlc'ivicw' 

It IS sometimes asseited that by a legal fiction 
tile house ot an ambassadoi is^ cousideic cl to be 
c'xti a-tci ntoriaf . c , it foi ms no part of the c ountry 
III which it IS leally situatc'd, but is jiait of the 
ccAintry fiom which the ambassadoi coiiU'S. Prob- 
ably this view c^f the case is not correct Never- 
theh'ss, an ambassador i^oc's enjc>v certain special 
rights and privileges, similai to those which would 
be to a foreign potentate if he liapjiened 

to be in a country other than his own upon a visit 
Thus, contrary to the- oidm<uv rule as to the 
nationality of pcrscYis born wilhin the rc'alm (see 
MAriONALiTv), the children of an ambassadm- 
follow the nationality of their father. An ambas- 
sador IS exempt from the criminal law of the 
country to which he is accredited, and he is also 
ncjt amenable to the civil courts This latter excniji- 
tiou IS granted either on general principles of inter- 
national law', or, as m tlie case ot the United 
Kingdom, by statute* Kiw, an ,\c t*of the leign cT 
.Anne, passed m 1709, having specially jirovidcd 
tor it. It IS conceived tliat this rule might be 
broken into, as f.ir as cnminal jiroc eclurc is con- 
cerned, if an ambassador was actually eugag«*d in 
treasonable practices m his new home , but there 
IS no doubt that the method that would be adopted 
at the prc'sc'iit time wouid be dismissal fiom the 
kingdom. As to civil ptoceduie, it is always open 
to an ambassador to waive his jiiivilege and to 
appeal in couit. An ambassac^oi is also exemjit 
from the Customs exatmnation The goods which he 


biings into the country of Ins lesidence pay no 
duties. • 

The immunity o#an ambassador as regaids civil 
jfrcxiess, extends to Ins siiilc' and to his seivants. 

I he pijvilc'ge exlciuls even 1o a Ihitish subject who 
IS cittachc'cl to a loieign h'g.ition, unless excluded 
gfjy an c'Xjucss provision ot English law 'Iho exact 
pc^sitioii ocenpud bv flu' suite' and (he servants 
111 it",peit of cnminal ofienies is not settled ; but 
the' ciiifuult\ IS genc'iallv oMuornc by the willing- 
ness ol tlic' mallei to haml ovei tlie cuijuit to 
justice Ihc' hcnise of an ambassadoi is held to 
bc' sacic'd licdu cisilation ot ofhceis of justice. 
J'.uglaud aiicl liaucc, howc'cc'r, disiegard thus 
sac K'dness when it is a cjucsliori of arresting a 
ciiiuin.il, cspcu.illv il Ihc' ollc'nco has been 
c cmimittecl by a subjc'c t of the' countiy to which the 
ambassadoi is ac c i eciitc'd Any difficulty in this 
lesjcect, howc'ver, would most (catamlv be over- 
come at tlu' jirc'scnt liine by dijtlomatic lejiiesenta- 
lioiis, if the nations c oncei ned did not wish tcji 
bio.ik ofl .ill {ric'iicll\ ichitions. 

When ,111 ainb.issadoi is .\bout to be ajijiomtecl, 
it IS (he gc'iierai piaclice to ascc'Tt.un wliether the 
jK'ison dc‘signat(.'cl is likely to be actejilable to the 
countiy to will'll he is to be sc'ut, since one State 
may decline to rc'cc-icc, or to letain, the dijiloinatic' 
.igont of aiiotlu'i St.itc' if he is jiersonally chstigree- 
.ible CM jiohtic ,illy !ic>slili' to it Instances of this 
li.icc not been uncommon in ic'cent years. If no 
clillicultv aiiscs, thc‘ ambassacloi bears w'lth him a 
letter of cic'dc'nce under the sign manual of his 
Soveteigu Ol th«' head of his own State' to the 
Swc'U'igu Ol he. id ol the State to which lie is 
scat, and the Icttei is jiiest'aled on Il\c occasion 
ot las fast .ludu nc e. Siniilatly, whc'n he has 
finislic'cl las duties, he })i(”-.eiits his h'tters ot recall 
.it his List audic nc c*. An ambassador may be dis- 
inissc'd mstc'ad ot bc'ing lecallc'd, but this rarely 
occuts unless as a jtK'ludc* to lireakmg oh all 
fnc'udly i ( lal ions or entering ujion war. During 
the term of his office an ambassador lias power to 
treat with the State to wduc h hc is accredited 
according to the instiuc lions which he has received 
upon his aj)j)ointinen1. 

J3c‘fore the' Cheat War Euglaml sent abroad nine 
ambass.idoi s, viz, to Pans, lierhn, Petrograd, 
Rome, Vienna. Constant luojile, Washington, Madrid, 
and Tokio. Recently the minister at Lisbon has 
lioen laised to the lank of an ambassador. I'he 
Piitish ministei at Rrussc ls was dignified with the 
title of ambassador ts from the end of July, 1919. 
To other countues with whic li there arc diplomatn 
relations, the olluials sent are called ministers 
.ind not ambassadors, although their powers are 
virlu.illy the s.uiie. An ambassador who is sent 
upon a spec lal mission is c ailed a minister or envoy . 
j)lenij)ot< ntiary. ihc amba.ssador sent by the i'ope 
to tliosc .ntalc s whu h icceivc* him is c ailed a nuncio. 

During the absence of an ambassador, or during 
the interval winch elapses between tlie dojiarture 
c'f one ambassador and the ai rival of his successor, 
the duties of the office are confided to a jiei^on 
called the Charge d’ Affaires. He is m no wise 
accredited to the Sovereign of the State in which 
die resides, but to the Minster of Foreign Affairs 
Though not possessed of the s.ime privilege and 
dignity as an ambassador or a minister, he enjoys 
most of the jioweis .uni immunities accorded to 
his stijicriors 

The ic'sidf'nce^ of ?iii ambassador is called an 
embas*^, That of a minister a Ic'gation 
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AMBER.-! lie fossil re.sinous exudation of 
ceitain extinct species of conifers. It is bilttle and 
inflammable, and varies in colour from pale yellow 
to reddish-brown Though generally transparent* 
it is sometimes opaque and cloudy. Amber is 
mainly used in the manufacture of pipe mouth- 
pieces, ]j(‘ads, and other ornaments It is a very* 
ancient arlicle of commerce, traces of it having 
been discovered in relics of the Stone Age Though 
found in small (iiiantities m various parts of the 
world, file main supph' is dcrivc'd fiom the shores 
of the Tialtic, but a large trade is done in artificial 
amber made of cofial, camplior, ami turj^cntine. 

J ts ( heinical symbol is Cio }Ii« O 

AiVinKRfjIRIS. ~ A spec khsl, grey, fatly sub- 
stance, so called from its fancied resemblance to 
law amber It is derived from the intcstnu' of the 
spermaceti-whale, and is found floating in the sea, 
or thiowii up on the sliores of Greenland, China, 
Tajian, the West Indus, and Hia/il It has a 
ttagranf odour and is used in peufurnerv as a costly 
adjunct to ofhcT perfumes. Its piuc^ varies from 
/2 to ffi per ounce Great Ihifain’s su|)])ly comes 
mainly from the' Bahamas 

AMBKRITi:.-T h(‘ name guen to a smokeic.ss 
jiowcler, tomposecl mninl\ of gun cotton, batium 
nitrate, and solid paraflin 

AMHIBCITV. -AVheie jinitus to a contiact have* 
deliberate! V jmt the* teims of the contract into 
writing, it is a gcneial luh' of law that evidence 
cannot be given 1o contradict the clocument its 
construction is for the court, ancl the ji.irtics can- 
not be lieard to cxjdain wliat their meaning was 
when the document was wiidcui It sjKMks foi 
itself But the meaning may not he clear. '1 here 
thus aiises what is known as an ambiguitv If the 
ambiguity apparent upon the face of the doc u- 
ment, t <? , if it IS patent, the couit cannot construe 
the contract It is of no avail It will s<iy that the 
patties w'erc neveu ad idem, t e , that they had iievei 
ariivcd at a complete contr<u t '1 his does not jire- 
vent evidence being givam m the case where tlie 
document is in a foreign language and rexjunes 
proper explanation, or where ceitaiii terms aie used 
which have a sjK'cial meaning, as being usc'd cuthcr 
m a particular locality or .iniongst ceit<un classes 
Snhioct to these two exceptions, lioweyer, no 
evidence can be given either to x.iiy ot to explain 
the document. Wlum tlie ambiguity is not apparent 
on the face of the clocument, it i.s said to b<* latent, 
and then in certain cases oral evidence may be 
given to explain it. " The dcxrument scu-nis to the 
stranger leading it to be plain and simjile enough . 
Init, really, tlu're are two stabs of facts ecjuallv 
answering to the iiistiiiment. 'Jo coiiect such an 
ambiguity and shesw wliat wTis intended, jiarol 
evidence is adinissil)le ” The case's in which such 
evidence is allowx'd to coric'ct a latent .imliiguitv 
are such as tiu* tollowang {a) here the wdicjle of 
the terms of the contract have not Iseen put into 
writing {b) wlieie the conti.ict is itself m cpu-sticm, 
aneV the assistance of the cc'uu t is sought for its 
rectification or rescission Again, in cjuestions 
relating to pedigrc'o, where there are, say, two 
persons of the same name, and the document fails ^ 
to identify whicli one w'tis intended, oral evidence' 
IS admitted to explain wdio is the actual jierson 
referred to 

A3IB0YNA wool). — The beautiful Indian 
mottled wood obtained frorr' the Pieros perniuni 
tndteum. ' It is highly jirized by cabinet makers, 
and it? principally used fo'- inlaying. 


AMENDMENTS. — When considering the question 
of amendments^ at general meetings of companies, 
perhaps t^e most important point to bear in mind 
is the lestricting effect jirodiiced by the notice con- 
vening thi^mecting. Anv motion before the meetin^, 
for ('(fnsidcration may be amended, with the excep- 
tior* of a special resolution when submitted to the 
second meeting for < onfii mation ; but no amend- 
ment will be m order whuh, il adopti'd, rcndcis the 
notice convening the meeting misleading For 
example,^ notuc convened a meeting for the pur- 
pose of considering resolutions for the reconstruc- 
tion of a toinjiany and for the winding-up m regard 
thereto At tlie meeting a resolution was passed 
winding-up the comyianv, th^‘ part relating to the 
reconstruction being omitted , it wa^ field that the 
resolulion u^as invalid Shareholders who may have 
stayi'd away from the meeting wtTe entitlctl to 
assume from the notice that the winding-up was 
to be inudent.il to the i ec onsti in tion : they might 
([iiife conceival)#y have bet n ju'epaicd to vote 
against a sinijde winding-up solution, while (juitc 
willing to submit to ^t when pail ol a rceofistructioii 
pioposal Again, at a meeting < ailed to increase the 
capital of a <omj)an\ liy a slatc'd amount, it would 
not be permissible to movi' an amendment to 
increase it by, .say, double that .imoiint , but an 
amcmlment to me rease it liy a less sum than that 
mentioned in the notue would be in order 

It may be taken as a general lule that cunend- 
merits whic li are geimane to the motion bcfoic the 
meeting may be accepted by the chairman, juo- 
vided no gre.itei obligation is thiovvn upon the com- 
pany than that contemplated in the notice Wliere 
the notice lefers to the luisiness in general teims, 
th(' scope for amendments i.s much wider 'J'hus, it 
a meeting is convened for the puiqiose of sane tioniny 
an increase of (ajiifal, and the* notice state's the 
objc'c't of tlie meeting to be “ to consider, and, if 
thought desir.ible to pass a lesolution imie.'.smg 
the cayutal of the coinpain," without mi'iitioning 
figutes, it would beepnlc:; in order fot an amendment 
lo be moved to increase the cajutal by a larger 
amount than that ju ojiosc'd, say, in a motion 
brought fotw<ird by the- direi lots, always supposir^g 
that no jirovision in the At tic Ic s w'as contravened 
m c onsecjucnce • 

At an orchnaiy general meeting, where tlie busi- 
ness to be transacted is laid down by tlu' Aitides, 
siicdi busiiu'ss neecl not bc' sjcccifu ally mentioned in 
the ton veiling notice' ; but the lulc as to the limita- 
tion of amendments applic's, and no amendment 
mav be adojiteil whic h c'xtcnds 'Oeyond the business 
wath wluc h the meeting is c'inpowered to deal 
the Articles On the motion “ that the directors’ 
report and accounts bc adojited,” it would not lx; 
competent for a dissalislieil shaieholder to move 
an amc'iidiiicnt, to add woids to the effect tliat the 
diicxtors be temoved from oltic e 

In order to p;,iisue so drastic a course, it woiihl 
bo necessary foi a special gcni'ial meeting of the 
comjianv to be c'onvened, and for notice to be given 
to all those ciititicd to attend, of any resolution 
which it was projiosed to submit to lire mcefmg 
Ari' amendment must not be a mc-re negative On 
a motion to iiu lease tlu' remimciation of the 
directors by £500 jic'r annum, an amendment not to 
increase it at all would bc*out of order, as the same 
object could bc' atlaiiu'd by voting against the' 
oiiginal yirojiosition 

.An amendment «must amend, I'^e , it must not 
introcluee a sqjojcct extianeous to the moticui to 
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which* the amendment is intended to a]>ply Sup 
posing the motion before the meeting relates to the 
declaration of a dividend, a directcit has mo\ed: 

That a dividend of 2s per share he, ami ^ heiefiy 
di^lared, pavabic to all }>ersons who shall be 
registered as members of the companv on A^)iil ipth, 
19, . A shaicholder is disaj)poinled with the ji^o- 
]H)sed rate of the duideiid, and during the discus- 
sion whuh takes phne one* can imagine the cpiestion 
of available* ])iohts b( ing tombed iiyion Someone 
thinks that these might be iiuKsasetl if a biaiuh of 
the business were stai ted m (iieenland, and^mioul- 
mgly moves what he *< alls an amendment, \i7 ; 
“And that with a view to imieasmg the j>iolils 
a\ailabl(‘ for disliibntion next ycai, a biamh ollue 
be opened m Clreenl.mfl ’’ dins would be entirelv 
out# of Older ^ he <|ueslion befote the meeting is 
what dividend, it an\’, shall be deel.iied, and an\ 
pio[K)sal loi extending tin* » omp.uu 's opuations 
must be de.dt with in a sepaiati* lesolulion An 
amendment that the div'idt'nd be pai^ fu'e of iiu ome 
tax, oi that it b(' pav'able to shaiehohhis on tlu* 
register of jnembeis at'some olht'i d.ite, would be 
(juitc good • 

An .imendment must not i e-open a i]uestion 
all eddy deuded l»y the mei'ling 

It IS usual and dcsnable that motions and anu'iul- 
ments should b(' ]uopos(>d and stsomhd. but theie 
IS no l(‘gal lU'cessitv to do <*itlui Indicsl, it has 
been d(.( ided m the (omts that if tin* c liaii nuin 
siinjilv ])uts tlu' motion to tlie meedmg lUid it is 
earned, it will not be invalidated on .u c omit of it 
not liavmg bemi foiniallv' pioposid and seconded 
Any piovision in the Aitules m this connection 
must, however, be caiefully obsc'ivcsi 

1 he c h.iii man should i cspiest tliat all aiiu'ndmeiits 
be ])la('cd bc'forc' him m wi iting 'I he Ai tu Ic-s somc*- 
tinu's make this foimalitv ('bligatoi v, but vvIumc' 
tlicie is no ]uovision to this eltec.t, the* chan man, 
in dealing with a shareholdc'i wlio objeetfd to wide* 
dpwn his juopos.il, would not be* .tiling within hi^ 
right m redusmg to jnit the ameudinent to tlu* 
meeting 

The ehaiiman mast act with very gicat caution 
m the mattci of rejc’c ting aincaidments. On an 
.uiH'ndmcnt bc’ing proposes!, he should ask Inmsc 11 
till’ following ejueslion : Does it eomc within the 
ope of the business witl^ whic h the mc'etmg luis 
])owei to deal, as defined by the Articles or stated 
m the '■•'.oticc convcuimg the meeting lias it bc'en 
broiiglit forwaid in .ucoichinec with the piovisions. 
if theie are any atleeting tla* mattc’r, m llie Arlic Ic s 
Is it germane' to the# mohon vvlm h it purjioits to 
amend ^ Is it intc^Iligibly expressed 

If he c'an answer all these m the allirmativi*, lie 
will piobablv have' bat sic-nder grounds lor ic'jc'ctmg 
thc' amendment sliouhl lie clesiie to do so hioin 
the’ nature of the case', thc chairman at a pnlilu 
company meeting is neailv always biascsl on the 
questions brought foiward He* . c. »ws more, oi 
should do, of thc company’s affairs ii" * the aveiagc 
share-holder, and is, therefoic, bet "i able to esti- 
mate the effect whuli any ])aiticu)ai juoposal mav 
have with rc'gaid to its welfare Again, he is olten 
interested m the conijuany, as a cluc-clor, ip. .i 
different way to the majoritv of those- attc-ndmg 
thc mc-e-ting '1 lic-se and other c onsulei ations ma\ 
opciatc to influence a chan man and cause him to 
reject an amendment wliic h he deems it imjcolitu 
to put to the meeting. If he does scj improperly and 
on msiftficient gi^ouiids, the; resolution to vchicli 
the amendment was proposed will, if jiassed, be 


invalidated and will be set aside if the matter 
comes bcftire the conits 

When a number o^amendments arc' moved to the 
safiie motion, the chan man should see to wdiat 
extent they aie consistent with one another and 
with the otigmal motion If theie are some vvhuli. 
aithongU ditfercntlv oxiuessed, cover the same 
ground, he should tiy to arrange tor cine or moie to 
be vvithdtawn, or foi tlie vvoiding to be .dteiecl so as 
to ic-(oiuile conllutmg vic-vvs Much time can be 
saved m such c ase^ bv a chan m. in vvhc' possesse-^ 
fat ilit\ ol expression, suggc-ding alternative 
wc)i dmg so as to c ov ei slight div c i gfiu ic-s of opinion. 

Amc iidmcnts should be- put to t lu- meeting by (he 
chaiiman in the oidc-i m whu h tin \ allc'c ( tlie mam 
cjiu-stion, le, thosi- lelatmg tu tlu- Inst pail of the’ 
motion 111 st and sci on \\ In-i c m v c i ,il aiiu nclments 
lel.cte to tile- s,imc- m.ittc-r, tin v -Jioiild be- put in the- 
oidc'i 111 wlin h the \ aic- piopost d 

J..uh amendment mud bn put to the- meeting to 
be- veUtd upon sc-pai.dc-lv , It IS not pc i missiblc- to • 
lake- a vole on sc-veial at one- aiul flu same- lime- 

\nu-ndmc nts at companv meetings ai c liet|iic-nth 
tic-a(c‘d as allcinativc- motions, eg , a motion is 
Inlccit- the- mc-c-lmg : “That tlu tlnc-ctois be and 
thc'v aie lu-icbv authoiised to boimw on behalf of 
the- companv the sum ot /20,(K)() iiom tlu- A D C 
Ikinking t o,“ A me mbc-i thinks it would be bc-ttc-i 
to boiiow the monc-v fiom thc- \ \ / Dank If 
the jiiocc'duie usual at meetings gcnc-ially >s fol- 
low c-d, he- would piopose that the woids “ A D D 
Ihinking Co “ be omitted aiul tlu woids “ X Y Z 
Dank’’ lie insc-ited in llu-ir ])la< e 1 he chaiiman, 
luivmg accepted the- amendment, would submit it 
to the incc-fiiig loi discussion, .md m cine contsc- 
put it to tlie vote'. If the <imc*ndment was caiiic’cl, 
tlu- OI igmal motion .is amc-ndc-d woiilcl be- the motion 
b<‘lor<‘ the- mcc-tmg foi fnrtlu-i disi ussioii and, it 
thought tit, amc-ndme-nt If tlu- amendment was 
lost, the- motion m its oiignud lot m would be 
levived to be clealt with by tlu- nuc-tmg .is clc-emed 
expc-dic-nt 1 lus is tlie coi i c-c t pi oi c dm e, and if the- 
iiuittc-r to be- de-( ided is at all comj)li-x, the one best 
calculated to bung about, without confusion, a 
rc’suli satisfactoiy to the m.qoiiU of those attc'iicl- 
mg tlie mc-c-tmg It is more- than picdiablc-, howevei, 
that thc .imeiidmc-nt in our <‘X.im|)lc‘ would be mtro- 
dm eel by the- membei m some- su« h foi ni as: “I 
beg to iiicjvc <is an amc-ndme-nt that the- money bc- 
boirowed liom the X V Z liank “ 1 he chaiiman, 

aftei asking if anyone has any other amendment to 
])ro|)os(‘, and none being foitluommg, can then 
state tlie <im<-n<lment as an alt c-i nat ivc- luoposition, 
thus: “ d he motion before the meeting is 'that 
1h' diK-ctois, c-te to tins an .inu ndinent lias bec-n 
moved ‘that tlie diiectois be .uul they are hertbv- 

authorised to boirow fiom the X V Z 

l>ank ' ’’ d'ho disc nssion on the amc-ndmc-nt and on 
ilu otigm.d motion will then ])ioccc-d (oncuriently 
1 he ( hail nuin will --.ubseejur-nt h’ put the amc-ndinc-iit 
to (he- me cting to be voted upon , if it is c .u i led the 
orppii.d motion falls tc) the giomul, .and the- amend- 
mc-nt be c ornc'-s the icscjlution of tlu- meeting If tfu' 
.inu-ndnu-nt is lost, lu will tluii put tlu- ongm.il 
mcalion to the mc-eting, .end if the le b<* .my ]»eisons 
c^lu) do not wish to s.uutK-n the- boiiovcmg .it all, 
they will, cjf ecmisi-, vote <igamst both amendinc-nt 
and motion If there be an\ vc ho tlunk th.it the sum 
should be less (or more), sm h should have- infoimed 
the eltaii man of thc-ii views wlun further aim-nd- 
mc-nts^ werg called foi^ by him Ilu- mtUiocl of 
tic-atmg?lu amendment as an .dti-rnati\e juoposition 
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would seem, therefore, to result m hardship to 
no one, since all have an opportunity of bringing 
their views forward and of vftting in accordance 
with them, and it is often a great convenien<5e, 
especially where a number of relatuxdy simple 
matters have to be ilccided in a short time. As a 
fact, amendments are not very commonly move^ 
at company meetings, the shareholders usually 
being H.itistied tc) idy on the judgment of their 
directors , ccrtamlv a number of amendments to a 
single motion may be regarded as a rare occurrence, 
but should it happen the chairman will do well to 
dispose of one amendment at a time and not try 
the “ alternative jcropositicm '' method. 

AMKRU'A.— Ameiica, or th(“ New World, is 
composed of two great continents -Noith and 
boiith Amenta — unitc'd by the Isthmm of I’anama, 
a stretch of land about 28 miles wide at its 
narrowest pait. It lu’s between the two largest 
oceans of the globe — the Atlantic and the Pacific — 

• and has total leugfh of over 9,000 miles In then 
widest parts, both North and South America have 
widths of over 8,000 miles 'I he total area of the 
whole IS over 15,000,000 sejuare miles , and, 
although it IS less than Asi.i, it cvceecls Eurojie 
and Africa together. 8'he jiresent aitule is con- 
fined to a gc'nc-ral consideiation of these; ( ontincnts, 
each of the diffcTcnt clnisions or Slates being sepa- 
rately dealt with in full detail, from a <ommcicial 
point of view 

NOkiH AMKKICA — 'I he noithern division of 
America has somew’hat of a triangular shape, having 
its base in the north and the apex of the triangle in 
the south. As alrcsidy noticc'd, it is joined to South 
Arneiica by llic Isthmus of Panama. Its greatest 
length IS aliout 4,500 miles, and its great c'st bu’adth, 
in the United States, is over 3,100 miles. Owing 
to this great breadth, there are gicat diversities of 
time in North .Xmenca, the difference bc'tween the 
time of Now York and San Francisc o amounting 
to three hours, the former being five hours behind 
GrccnwKh time and the latter eight hours. (See 
Time ) The area is about 8,600,000 square miles, 
about half the size of A.sia Tlie total population 
IS over 100,000,000 ; but owing to the rapid rate 
of immigration, no figures as to population can be 
considered accurate for any length of time 'I hc 
inhabitants are mostly of Icuropean descent, the 
remainder being composed of negroes, Amcrn an 
Indians, and half-ca.stes, English is the language 
spoken by the vast majority, though in the Unitc'd 
States there is a large German-s[)eaking community. 
Again, in Canada, Frcmch is jirevalcnt in certain 
parts, and is spoken by about 25 jxt cent, of the 
inhabitants of the Dominion. In Mexico and 
Central America, the inhabitants being mainly 

• descended from Spanish immigrants, Spanish is 
the prevailing tongue, in fact, south of Mexico, 
with the e.xccpticm of T3razil, which has, in the 
mam, a Portuguese-speaking population, the 
language of Spam is the one w’hich is in use 

Like Kurojie and Asia, North Amcnca has its 
co^st line well diver.sified by bays, gulfs, peninsul.is, 
jiromontories, and numerous islands, as showm 
upon the map. Its coast line is neaily 25,000 miles, 
I e , ccmsiderably more than Africa. 

lieliet. Unlike the Old Woild, the trend of whose 
chief mountain masses is from west to east, or 
across the continent, the New World has its chains 
running fiom north to scnith. aiul this accounts for 
great cbvcT.sities in several respects. The Pocky 
Mountains in the wc-st are ncjt far distant liom the 


• * 0 
Pacific coaist, and run practically from .Alaska to 
Mexico. Their position renders the approach to tlic* 
inferior a difficAilt matter, except where science has 
come to Ahe aid of man, whereas in the east and 
the south the gicat rivers of the St Lawrence and 
the ^Iissi*sippi, together with the great lakes and 
th| openings such as the Hudson 13ay and the Gull 
of Mexico, have given an easy ac cc^ss from the eastern 
side. The highc‘st point of the Rockies is Mount 
Brown, over 16,000 ft high, though Mount St 
Elias is tlie hci|l;ht whic h is generally best known 
In the *east of the Unitecl States there is the 
Appalachian System, the most important range 
theie being the Allc’ghamcs At the south end of 
the Mexican plateau there is a continuous moun- 
tain system lunning through*Ccnti a] Amc'rica, with 
Popocatepetl, nearlv 18,000 ft. high, as its culrfti- 
nating jioint The Mexican plateau, just noticed, 
IS about 9,000 ft above the sea, and this has an 
imjiortant beaiing upon the tommcTcial position 
of that country’, which will be noticed in the 
separate article de.iling with it 

riu* greatest river of Norlh America js the "Mis- 
sis.sippi, with its ti fijutai les the' Missouri, the Ohio, 
and the Upper Mississippi The Missoni i-Mississi}q)i, 
measured from its source to its mouth — a di.stancc 
of 4,200 miles — is the longest uver m the world, 
«ind with its vaiious tiibularic's pio\ ides wiitcrwa\s 
of commercial value to the extent of about 35,000 
miles Idle St Lawrence, 2,000 miles long, is 
loimed by the oveiflow of the gicait lakes, and sup- 
|)hes a fine w-aterwiiy for Canada, though in wintci 
the navigation is stojipecl by the formation of ic'e. 
'Ihe othei riveis of impoilante are the Mackenzie, 
tlowing into the Arctic Ocean ; the Nelson, into 
Hudson Bay , the Yukon, through Alaska, into the 
Pacific' ; and the Columbia, also into the Pacific. 

North Ameiica is remarkable for its great lakes 
Besides the wc'll-known five great lakes — Superioi , 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontaiio — there are, in 
Canada, the waters of the Great Bear Lake, Gicaf 
Slave Lake, Athabasc a, and Winnqicg , whilst in 
tlic United States is the tlreat Salt Lake. 'I'lie are.i 
of the Five Gieat Lakes is o\ ei 90,000 squaic miles 
— laiger than Gieat Britain. Of the live, Michigan 
alone lies in the United States, the rest aie between 
Canada and the Unitc;d States. Lake Sujieiior, tlie 
largest, is about the sane .size as li eland, and is' 
the greatest body of fic'.h water in the world. 

'Ihc islands of unjiortancc aie almost entii..ly on 
the east of Noith America, the only one of note on 
the west being Vancouver. Anticosti and Prince 
Edward fall within the Dcjmin on of Canada. New- 
foundland and all the islands which go to make up 
the West Indies arc dealt with under separate 
headings. 

(woology. Geologically, North America piesents 
cvc'ry stratified formation, from the old ciystalline 
schists of the St. Lawrence and the Appalachians 
down to the recent alhnia of the Mississipj)!, and 
ftom the gianitcs, syenites, and porphyries of the 
Rocky Mountains down to the rc'cent ejections of 
the Mexican volcanoes. The' great central plain, 
born the della of the Mississippi north to the Arctic 
Ocein, is chiefly of recent origin, and, consequently, 
■Vields comparatively few mineral or metallK' 
treasures, but m the other regions the economic 
minerals are numc-ious ^nd abundant. Of these 
may be mentioned, granite and building stones of 
every dc.scnption , limestone, maible, and gypsum : 
salt and salt spiiiigs iii great abundance, and from 
several formations , coal, both anthracitic and 
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bituramous, in inexhaustiftle fields in the I’mted 
States and Nova Scotia The chie^ metals arc-- 
Gold in California, British Columbia, a|d 

the Yukon , silver in the Central United Sfctes and 
Mexico ; iron in the United States, Canad<f Mexico, 
and other districts; cop{K‘r abundantlv in •the 
United States, Canada, and the Far North ; U^d 
also is abundant in the Western States and Canada , 
and tin, mercury, and antimony aie found in 
Mexico and California. 

Climate. The greater pait of Noitn Ameu* a is in 
the temperate zone , the far north is wiuiin the 
Arctic Ciicle , while the south of Flfiinla is onlv 
one and a halt degiees fiom the diopic of Cam la 
Over such a vast aiea theie aie naturally manv 
varieties ol clynate * 1 lie Pai ifu coast has an 
oceanic climate, cool and damp in the fiord region 
of t^e north, as in Norway and the west of Biitain , 
warmer, with fhv summt'rs in the south, as in 
Spain and North Afina, making ii rigat ion necessary 
'Ihe southern portion of the great* central plain, 
along the (Milf of xMe\u o, has a sub-tiopual 
Climate, wyth abundant laiii A laige jiait of the 
western plateau icgion, as aioiTnd the Gioat Salt 
Lake, is desert, exi (“id m tlie iiiigatisl aieas 'llie 
Arctu regions and l.abiador are froz(*n duiing the 
greater jcu t of the yeai , Hudson Hay being open 
to navigation onlv liom tin* imddli' of june till 
October The whole (('ntial legiou. with the excep- 
'Lion of th(‘ parts mentiom'd, from tht‘ Rot kies to 
the Mlantic, has an evtieme < lim.ile, with the 
hottf'sl summeis in the south and the sexeiest 
winteis in the noith 1 he (lulf ol St Law'rem (' and 
the Gieat l.akes ,iu' bhx k('d by ue four month'^ ot 
the \ear In iill thm region there is sufhcient lain- 
fall for agruulture, (“\< ( pt along the loot of the 
Rockies, when., in both Canada .ind the United 
States, iriigation is geiieially nec (‘ssai y. 

Flora uiltl Fiuiiiu. From the Uthmus of Hanama 
north to the 27th paiallel of latitude, the vegef i- 
tion (w'lth the (cx( ( ption of th.i? on the higher 
table-lands) is altogetlu'r tiopica],, and, lieme, all 
the low giounds of thi' West India IsLinds and 
Central States te' i > with the produiTs of that zone 
Fiom the 27th p.ii.rllel north to the 35th paiallel is 
the warm, temiieiafe zone of the continent, marked 
by its magnoli.vh, swamp-hickones, lobelias, de(id- 
Tious (yi)ress, and luxnnan^^ Gimbcrs and a<|uatics ; 
and between the 35th and 44th jiaiallels may be 
said to lie llu' ti uc temperate zone, diaiactci ised 
by its oaks, ashes, liukoiies, planes, and white 
cedars, and grownng in peilec tion all the cultivated 
fruits and grains Ndtth of the 44th parallel to the 
basin (.)f tile St Lawrence ami Canadian lakes 
di etches the colder tempeiate zone, with its oaks, 
elms, birches, maples, red and white jnnes, and the 
onlinaiy fruits and grains of Jem ope. In an 
economic or agricultural point of view, it may be 
-.tated that all the (ommon gaiden fruits of Fiiiopc 
can be reared in the nortliern states ('I the Ameiuan 
Union, while oranges, pomegranate-., melons, figs, 
peaches, grapes, olives, almonds, eb , (an b(? 
grown in the south Indian coin is cultiv.ited in all 
parts to the south of Maine , tobacco as far as 40® ; 
cotton to 37° ; the sugar cane to 32° , me m the 
Gulf States , wheat all ovei the Union , c)ats and 
rye chiefly in the north , and hemj), llax, ami hops 
m the western and rniddl# districts. 

'Ihe puma, jaguar, and ocelot of America rejire- 
sent the lion, tiger, and leopard 'fherc is a feeble- 
ness ana want of,abiindanco m these as compared 
cvith the carnivorous linimals of Asia and Afiica 


In like manner, the monkeys of the New World are 
inferior to those of Jthe Old ; the native red man 
also IS less robust, less hardy, and less lively than 
the black num of the Old ; the latter has thriven 
ajul multiph«‘d even under toil and oppression in 
the New World. All tlie domestic animals of the 
did World— the horse, ass, camel, ox, sheep, goat, 
pig, dog, cat, poultry, and the like' — have been 
intiodueed with mm h sm ( ess. in North America, 
and h.iv'O sj»iead with the colonists over ev'cry' 
habitable region of the continent 

bonril AMl-THCA -The southein part of 
America is very dilleient from the northern portion, 
and great as has b< en the adcance of the latter. 
South Amem a is likc'ly tr) be eipiallv important 
from an economic ami ioinmerci.d j)omt of view at 
no distant dale it has been c.illi'd a model con- 
tinent. It IS simplei in its shape .mil i onsti iiction 
than .inv othei continent, and no other continent 
IS so wc‘11 situated ot enjoys to a gieatei extent the ^ 
.idvaritages ol the* forces ot natiiu It has the full 
benelit ol thc> noith-east and the' south-east trade 
winds, and m constsjuemc' is watereil to <1 cjuite 
exceptional extent. 

Ihe c'xtic'ine length of South Ameiua is about 
4,5.50 milc-s, fiom Hanama to ('ape I'lowaid, the 
most southeilv point on the mainland (Cape Horn 
is on an island further south) , wlulst it.s gicatest 
bic-adtli, in Hi.i/il, is 3,200 miles Ihe to^al area is 
0,500,000 sc|u.iie miU‘s lake Afiiea, it has very 
fc*w indentations, and the Ic'iigtli of the coast line 
is only 15,000 miles, but the wealth of its rivers 
cjuitc compensates lor its delicu-m y in this respect. 
Iheic are j)i <u tic .illv no islands ' ihe statistic.s as 
to the poiinlation c.l South Amcina aie extremely 
uiisatistac toi y, but it is sui>pos(‘(I that the total 
population IS between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000. 
Ihe i)eoj)le arc' of ,i veiy imxc'd character — 
l■',urc)J)eans, lu'gicces, Indians, and half-castes, 
(^wmg to the long Spanish domination, the language 
of thc‘ foimer compicTois is the jn evading tongue, 
with the ext eption of Brazil, m which the Portii- 
gu(“sc‘ held longest sw.iv, and w’hei (' the Portuguese 
language is let. lined Owing to the large influx of 
It.ilhiiis into South Aim'iua, especially the Argt.*n- 
tine and Hr.i/il, Italian is now also commonly 
spoken in many chstnets. 

Relief, fust .is the Rockies form the backbone 
of Noith America, the Amies oc'c upy a c oi responding 
position in South Ameiica J Ins i.inge is, perhaps, 
the most regular and most clearly defined range of 
mountains in the worl !- it is certainly the longe.sl, 
extending tlie whole way of the continent from 
nortli to south. 'Ihe highest point is Aconcagua, iii 
Chill, over 22,000 ft high. idle lange divides 
South Anieina veiy sharply as lai as climate is 
ccmcerned, ‘ami also aflects its waterways. On the 
]*acilic side there are jiractically no streams, and 
the* prevailing tracle winds from the Atlantic are 
robbed of every drop ol moistuie belore they cross 
tli<.*se great heights Consequently, the western 
part IS almost lainlcss and in many parts dcser*, 
whereas the eastern jiart is the bc'st watered on the 
globe. 'Ihe other mountains of importame are the 
l^Jaiima and the (7uiana in the north, and the 
mountains of Brazil, in the eastern part ol that 
country. 

'Ihe three greatest rivers of South America are 
the Amazon, the Orinoco, ami tlie Plate River (La 
Plata)? rhe lirst-namej is the gicatest river in the 
worlej,' ^'fcyding altogether, with its tribfltaiies, 
50,000 imles of river navigation. Its length is Qver 
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4,(M)0 miles '{he Orinoco, about 1,400 ^iilcs long, 
IS not well known in its hi ghei^ reaches. The Plate 
River is remarkable for its great width, and gi^es 
a tremendous commercial importance to Argentina, 
on account of the distance from its mouth to whuji 
large vessels can ascend. The other principal rivers 
are the San I-'ranasco, in lirazil, and the Coloradif, 
in Argentina IIk* former is, however, practically 
useless for commcicial purposes on account of the 
interrujitioii caused by the Paulo- Alfonsrj Falls , 
and yet on the banks of this nver it is estimated 
that one fifth of the population of Brazil resides 

{here are few lakes in South Ameiica. That in 
Venezuela, the fjike of Maracaybo, is piactically 
only .1 lagoon In Bolivia is Lake liticara, 12,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

(Heology. 'fhough observations have been made 
at numerous detai hcil jioints, the geological sti lu.- 
ture of this toutment is \et imj)eifc<tlv known 
Ihe Andi's, as well as the lhazilian and Columbian 
.sienas, aie i k li m iuet<dlif(‘i oiis v<>ms arel |ti(<ious 
niineiiils. (lold, foi ex.unpli: is louiid in New 
Grenada, Brazil, Guiana, Chili, Peiu, ami Bolivia, 
silver in Peru, Bolivi.i, ('hih, and La I’lata, tin 
and cpiu ksilvei in IVru , (ojipei, e.id aiitimonv, 
iron, eti , in v<irious distrn ts , ( oal in Bia/.il, Cliili, 
and [\inaTna , s<ilt in GiiMiid.i and La Plata, 
nitrates rd soda and ])otash n the salinas of l.a 
Plata amj Pei u , diamomB in lhazil , I'meialds 
anti othei [uecioiis stones m most ot the liiglier 
ranges. 

ClitBato. South \m<'iu<i lus, lor the most jcirt, 
within the tiopus ; but its (Innate is, as a uh le, 
much mo.c suited lor b'uioptans than that ol 
\tri( a d h( '■e ai (' \ ai lous i e.isons whu h at count for 
tins state ol things Inrst tluse are the pr('v<nlmg 
trade winds, a matter ol the greatest impoitame, 
secondly, m the pai ts neansL the etjuatoi , dense 
forests give an excellent shade, Ihirdlv, mm h ot 
the inteiioi is ( onsiderably (devated, lastly, tlu' 
westei n toast is waieied by the ( old ,\ntai(tic 
Drift Curient 

Flora and Fauna. In no n'gion is the tnie tropn <d 
forest seiMi in sm li perfection, in none is r.ipidity of 
growth so lemaikalde, and in none is there siu h <i 
(Icvelopment ot veidnre and foliage In Par.ignav 
13 grown the mate or Paiaguay tea tree, and in 
the more lro[)i .il poi lions art' tiiUivatctl the 
cinchonas, sugat -t ane, tot oa, t otlee, tapioia, (hoto- 
late, arrtnvioot, ttjbai ( o, totton, iiuligo, and a 
thoiisantl lustious Iruits , while in Chili, “the 
Italy ot South Amoiica,'' the vine atui olivt' ai(' 
grown 

Large leptih's anti biilliantlv colouit'd birds au' 
the mam t luiractei istu s of animal life in South 
Ameiica None ot the larger animals ol A.sia ami 
Alnca aie to be found, but monkevs are very 
plenteous .\mongst birds, the most noticeable aic 
the condoi on the one liantl .iiul the humming-bird 
on the other. 

All matteis wlmli .uc touched n])on generallv m 
tiais artule arc tlealt with m full detail, as lar .is 
commeicial matteis aie toncerned, m the articles 
dealing with the sep.uate countries of the two 
continents 

A.HERICAN SFCUilITIES.— Ihe subject of 
American securities deserves special treatment tor 
a variety ol reasons In the first i)laco, the United 
States IS, in the modern sense, a new countiy of 
vast resources, with a rapidly increasing population, 
but wtuch has only been “ develojied ” w'thin the 
last generation or so, with the result that it has 


absorbed millions of European capital for the con- 
struction of .railroads and the development of 
ir^ ustry This capital it has absorbed by borrowing 
va-st suuK from Europe for the purposes named, the 
Governnlents, municipalities, and companies utilis- 
ing "this capital having issued m exchange therefor 
biftids of various descriptions. Then also, although 
perhaps in a less degree, large sums of European 
money have found their way to America as invest- 
ments in the sljapc of preferred stock and commort 
stock, l^is last, however, usually being regarded as 
“ water " or “ promoteis’ plunder," so that for 
reasons which are described under the heading of 
Wafeking of SiocK, it is only of late years that 
any large sums of money Jiave been invested in 
common stock r 

It is easy to see, therefore, why inteiest in 
American .securities should be more widespread 
than in any other < lass of security ; and, in addition 
to the home {exchanges, consider.ible business in 
American sei iiAties is done on the Stock Exchanges 
of I.ondon, Berlin, FranktcY-t, Amsti'idam, and, in 
a less digK'c. Pal i,s and the ^wiss Bourses 

As a lesiilt ot the war, the United State.s lias 
developed from a debtor to a creditor < ouiitiy, ami 
has bought b.ack Irom Euiojx' a l<iig(' jiioportion of 
her ow'ii sei unties whu h h.ad been held by Euiopeaii 
iiivestois, and has also lent largt' sinus to European 
( ountries, iiu hiding Great Bnlam , but many 
Aiuerican investments ari' still held m the United 
Ivingdom, <ind as Ameru an cajntal ( omes to be 
invested over here moii', Ameiicau nu'thods and 
tyj)es of security an* introduced, so that it is 
m'( ess.ary tor the tin.uu ii-i to bi' ai quamted with 
1 Ik'iu 

While ill the United Kingdom we aie familiar 
with ,i fan numlx'i ot < lasses of sccuiities, foi 
vaiietv and ingenuity in the cK'ation of ditlerent 
(lasses <uid descriptions ot negotiable securities the 
]).ilm must be givi'ii to ArmaKa, and in the pic- 
sent artule an attempt will be made to des' riL'e 
these ditlerent s<'' in dies At the outset, attention 
should be diawn to the diflei ernes of noniem lat ui e 
m the two countiies, vvliiili, in some cases, can 
easily lead to confusion Wheie we .sjieak of 
debentures, the Ameiuan speaks ot bonds, by 
sto( k the Ameruan .ilways unders(ands shaies, and 
he spc'aks of common sto( k and not ordinary shares 
as we do. Where m this ( ountry one would speak 
of Barrv Ordinary to indicate the ordinal y stock 
of tlie Ban y Railway, in the United States one 
spe.iks of At( hison Common Iik identally, also, in 
ArneiK a one speaks of rai!roa(.s and not of railways. 

tramway becomes m the United States a street 
lailvvav, and many a Ivuropean investor liolds bonds 
Ol stex k of what is merely a tramwav under the 
lond delusion that he holds a railway secuiity , on 
the othei hand, it has to be admitted that sevcial 
of these American tiamways are electric railioad.s 
linking up two cities, and while within the ( ity 
streets they arc practaally tiamways, once outside 
the city they become fast railways muih like oui 
own tube railways In connection with American 
securities, one often reads of Corporation Bonds 
and Stocks In the United Kingdom by Corporation 
Stock one understands a loan issued by a munici- 
pality In the United States quite the contrary 
meaning obtains to the tekm, the word “ Corporation" 
being used to denote a Cvirnpany and “stock" to 
denote ordinary shares. We will now pass on to a 
brief exammatKin of the numerous kinds of 
American sc(:unties. 
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Conihion Stock (or Shores). Thi? is equu alent 

to capital stock or ordinary shares as known in 
the United Kingdom. A ^^lare of st«ck is a certi- 
ficate issued by a Corporation i citifying tlu' ownef- 
slup of a (.eilain inlcicst in its t apital slot kl \\ hile 
te^ificates may njut st-nt an>' nmnlu r o! sh.iies, 
they are usually in denominations ol 1(K) shai^-;| , 
and it IS interesting to note tliat all leitifuatis of 
sliari'S (It'alt in on the Xe\\ Yoi k Stm k l-.xihange 
liavc to romph with teitain 1 1 (luii lum uts ol tlu' 
Stock l-'xc liange aut hoi Dies, and be t n-^mved 

by one of a nionbtr of Inen^id flic* pai 

value ot a slmre ol st oc k (.I'l it is t et him all\ t cu med) 
IS Sldd. h^it a lew c omiNUiU'S- .uuong the Iv.ulwa^s, 
the PeiinsyJv.ima, ami the Keadmg Compames- 
have share s ol thc' ]ku '^diu* nt §50 Some smallei 
eomti.um s, pai^uuJaily mmmg ceimpaims, issm* 
sliares of the juai value ot §25, §10, §5, ami even 
§1 iL'Vs m the' United Jvmgdom, sli.iie's m.i\ be' 
issm (1 lully jiaul oi paitly paid . but, m addition 
to tins, SOUK' sh.ues are as^e^Mible, in which case' 
l]u\' .lie snbje'i t to a (.ill tor exti.^ p.iMiic'nt, m 
adilit ion to I hi ir oi igm.W e osl , shuuld t 1k' < omji.iiiy 
”1 l into eliftii ultK's Ol ie(|une .^Iditional working 
( apit.il 'Jo imlie.iti' that it is immune' tiom this 
liability, a sliare is di's* i ibe d as be-mg iioii-asse'ss.ibit'. 

Prcferroil Slock or Shares, subust to tlic geneial 
ohsei v.it ions made undei iIk' iK'.idmg ol “ Common 
Stock (or Sli.nes,)" llui< is no dille'ie'm e betwc'c-n 
])ii'leiicd ^loek CM diai's .»s known m the' I mted 
Slates and ])ie te lied t(s k oi .hates m this eouidt \ 
Sii< h preleiic'd -hates ma\ bi lumul.iliet or non 
t'umul.itu e, and ma\ be p.n tn ipatimt piehind 
sliaiis, whn h nu ans lliat alter the\ lia\( le'ieixed 
Muir prcfei u'd dividend .ind the oidimiiv shaies 
I ommon slo' le) have' ,dso iiieivc'd .i «livi<lend ol 
([nal oi oltu'i ainoimt ateoidmg to the' tomlitioiis 
;ove.'rnmg the; issue', tlu'V’ aie eutitleel to a tin lie i 
)ai ti(.ip,ition m subs('(|u( nt piolits 

Bonus ((leiieral). A bond is a i < i tilie .Tte' ot 
ndobtedness on the pail of a ( lov eijime'iit, nmme i 
>aht\', Ol e omji.inv', <iik1 is usuallynot in the name' 
if an individual, but is issue-d i,. favour of the' 
leaiei I he' genuineness of e'.n li bond is usu.illv 
eitilicd to by the- i , ist it u t K jH whi< h is the trustee 
if t he men tgage , tins is genei ally a 1 1 ust e ompaiiy , 
ind individual tiustecs for the* debenture' holilcis, 
!'• we have' thi'in'm this country, are not knowai 

Uailroud Bonds. P-\ tai*the gieatcr poition of 
\meruan bonds known to the jaiblu aic* those' ot 
he i.iilroads Ilicse' ai e ,ilvva\s m di'iiommal ions 
)f S5t)d 01 $1,000, and mdieatc the tcims of the 
not tgage, the amount ol the issue', the i.ate ot 
nterest, and the* pi^[)eily pledge el as se'e urilv 
i'ui thermore, Ihe-y mduate* tlii' d.itf' on wlm li tliey 
ire ie'pa\able, for, unlike l-tritish Kailw.ivs, bonds 
jf Aineru an i.nlioads are almost invan.iblv lejiay- 
ible at a ceilaiii elate, lifty yeai liomis being, pc'i- 
laps, the most tre(|uent , Ihe-y are often leejeem- 
ible be'forc the due dale .it the ojetion of tlic i om- 
)any on eertain turns ilieie are ♦ er a dozen 
li (let cut kinds of railroad bonds known in AnK-rii ,i, 
incl we will give; shortly the salient points of the 
principal kinds 

Ui‘c*ei\er’8 (Vrtificatos. 1 hesc are compaiatively 
[arc, being issued by ri'ceiveis apiiomted Jiy tfie 
^ourts, anel are only issued under e.ouit insti uctions, 
to maintain the road issiii^ the same dliey .irc 
authorised only in cases (^absolute need, and lor 
this reason the courts lyld that these receivei's 
vertificatAS or notes havemist rights upon the pio- 
perty. Being uncommon, they ^ave no broad 


maiket , but they are alw’ays in good demand, and 
despite th#ir ominous title, rank among ths highest 
grade of securities, fhey usually carry a relatively 
low interest rate. Among such issues axe : Atlanta, 
Birmingham, and Atlantic, $5 ; International and 
Great Noithern, $8; Western Maryland, $5; 
.ago, Cincinnati, and Louisville, $5 ; etc , etc. 
Prior liion Bonds. 1 hese seem ities are also not 
\eiy Lommon, but rank high, anel aie considered 
, 1 '^ pi actually gilt-cdged Usually they aie sold to 
juiy debts, h.iving pu*e edeiu e over moi tgage bonds ; 
naturally, therefoie, they rank }nior to all other 
moitgages Among these iii.iy be mentioned 
B.iltimoie .ind Ohio, , National Kailioad of 
Me'viee), $5, I-'mi* K.iiho.id, §4; Chuago and 
Alton, §;U 

Short I'crin Nofos. llu'^e are issuc'd when money 
m.u kc't eemdilions |>ie'(hielo, or le iidc'i inadvisable, 
an issue ol long tc-im bomU 1 lu v bi'.ir a high latc 
ol mte ust, gi. IK lallv 5, (>, oi 7 p« i i cid . but then 
llle' m limited llMl.lllv to one , two, ol tiv e yeai s, Ol 
mil il < apil al bt'c omes suIIk u nt 1 v phut 1 1 iil to enable' 
the boMoweis to dupo'-i ol .in is'uii ot bonds at a 
re*as()iiablv low i.itc' Ihey aie, as a rule, amply 
seemed by high gi.ide e oll.itei .il. hi e(|uc’iitly the 
seeuiitv I e'|ii t">e‘nts the imi'.sue'd bonds whu h the 
boi I owe I loimd m.idvis.ible to ollei at the time, 
am! Ill not .i le'w e .isc's they e.iiiy .i guiuaiitee .is a 
sjieei.il scMiiily Oi e .isionall\ shoi t lei m notes arc 
is-.ue'd in miseiuied leuni, le, b.ised entirely upon 
the' eieelit ol the issuing eoiiip.iuy. Siu h notc.s are 
not a (lesn.ible invest im'iil , but, generally speak- 
ing, shoi t te l 111 notes .issiilc' to tlieir holdeis the 
s.ili t\' of piiiKipil .uid mteiest tn .ilinost any eon- 
tiugc'iu \ Among sm h siauiitiis m.iy be num- 
tioiK'd : \tkinlK ( o.ist Line, $5, Noifolk and 
We'ste'in, §5, Hudson Company, $d , At l.oms 
and S.in I* i .am isi o, §5 

t'ollaferai Trust Bonds. The* v.due' of a bond 
depeii'K upon th.l1 ol the propnty moilgaged, and 
upon the extent of tlU' mortg.ige' , tlieielore, e ol- 
lalc'ial tiust bomU, the' umlei lying value of which 
< (insists ot liomls .iml stoi ks, nalmally take pre- 
e t ile'iK (' Some* aul hoi itie s do not e oiisider collateral 
tiiist bonds as of the same lank .is other (lasses, 
but as .1 gc'iu'i.d lule, where the umici lying issue is 
sound, tliey aie* CMclle'nt se'iuuty 11, lor instance, 
the* bonds underl\irig ,i eollale'ial tiust issue are a 
piioi Ill'll ot (list inoi tgage tlie highest giades of 
the e.irdinary t\pc of lioiid -natiii.illy the* collateral 
issue must fiuin its veiy natuie be eijually good. 
ColIatei.il tiust bonds are issiu'd ag.ainst slocks or 
bonds of subsidi.uy lomcins- the ongin.il securi- 
iK's of which aie, m turn, pledged against these 
eolkiteial tiust bonds — to nimbuise tlie lioldmg 
(.fimjianie's for then onginal outlay made in acquiring 
such subsidiary properties, or in linancing other 
])iojC(ts, as the ease may be In event of default, 
the eollatc il tiust bond holdeis have first claim 
u|)ori the (ollater.il seeming their bonds Olteii the 
sei iirity b.cld in trust vields a luueh Larger interest 
return th.aii is re'(]mied by the collateial bonds. In 
such cases the b.d.ince' is usually applied to a sinking* 
fund, out of which the cejllateial tiust bonds are 
c'ventually redeemed Among sin li seemities may 
be* mentioned : Atl.uitic Coast Line, $4 , Southern 
Baeifiv, $4; Chicago Koe k Island and BaciJic, $4; 
Illinois Cential, $3^ 

Mortgage Bonds. 1 hesc issues aie the best known, 
because^ they are most freepiently encountered 
Nearly , every railroad ‘in the country has^ out- 
standing iigiflnst its property a so-called mortgage 
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bond, which us simply a promise to pav a certain 
amount at a certain time, a mortgage covering all 
or part of the company's jll'opcrty being given. 
Interest, of course, is at a stated rate, payable at 
stated periods — generally twice a year. There is 
nothing unusual about a mortgage bond, and itT is 
just wliat its name implies. There may, nevertlje- 
less, be several classes, as first mortgage, second 
mortgage, and third mortgage, and even in some 
cases, fourth mortgage, the terms signifying priority 
in the accepted sense of the word, and each issue 
being a lien on the same asset in the order of its 
piecedencc A first mortgage bond usually takes 
the form of a “ blanket ” obligation, covering all 
property, right-of-way, real estate, for whatevei 
fiurposes used : equipment, rolhng stock, and all 
appurtenances In cases where equipment is 
mortgaged separately, or wheie stations, yards, or 
terminal property is set apart and bonded, such 
exceptions are expressly stated and undei.-,tood. 
In case of default in interest, and subsequent fore- 
closure and judicial sale, the |)roceeds would be 
applied first to satisfying the principal and accrued 
interest on the first mortgage, tlien to the second 
mortgage, and, lastly, to the thud In the event 
of all three obligations being s.itisfied, and theie 
still remaining a balance from the |iro( eeds, it 
would be distributed pro rata (o the stock holders, 
holders of preferred stock naturally taking precedence 
of holders of common stock. 

Among such securities may l>e mentioned ; 
Atcluson, Topeka, and Santa I'f, $4 , Keadmg 
Company, .$4 . Atlantic Coast Line, $1 , 
Pennsylvania, $5 ; Chicago. Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, $4. 

Equipmfint Bonds. Kquqiment bonds are issued 
for the puipose ot acijuiring rolling stock, and aie 
secured by a mortgage thereon Often they take 
the form of car trust certificates, by which method 
a railroad is enabled to provide itself with funds 
for purchasing equipment on a |)lan of easy pay- 
ment Tliese bonds aie considered to be excep- 
tionally safe, and it is said that there is no case on 
record of default on a car trust obligation m the 
United States, The reason is obvious, for without 
its equipment a railroad is helpless. It may pass 
the interest on its mortgage bonds, but it cannot 
do so on its equipment hens without having the 
rolhng stock underlying them l.iken and sold for 
the benefit of the security holders. Ordinanly the 
amount of the issue is less than the cost jiriee of 
the equipment which it covers, thus alfoidmg a 
sufficient margin of jirotcction to the leiidei m case 
of default. The bonds are payable in instalments 
at certain specified dates over a jicriod of years. 
Among such securities may be meiitioncvl Central 
of Georgia, $4^ ; Pennsylvania, $34 , Hocking 
Valley, $4 ; Colorado and Southern, $> 

General Lien Bonds. The above tcim is used at 
times to describe a mortgage bond of the ordinary 
type. General mortgage, consolidated mortgage. 
, refunding, and unified mortgage bonds ('onslitute 
m effect, however, one class of securities, being 
issued under a blanket mortgage ciesigriecl to cover 
all the property ot the raihoacl, and serve also the 
purposes of providiKg for extensions and better- 
ments, as well as for payment ot matin mg bonds 
They arc subject to prior hens, but are a first 
mortgage on extensions constructed with the jiro- 
ceeds of the issue, as ^ well as on eciUipment 
purciiased in like manner 

Convertible Bonds. With railroads tne issue of 


this class of security is popular, for the reason that 
the companies desire to make their bond issues as 
attractive to^nvestors as possible. Through a con- 
vertible! bond a company is enabled to borrow 
money |it about the same rate as that paid on an 
ordinary mortgage bond, and yet issue its security 
i|i a way that eventually it will disappear as a 
fixed hen and be converted into shares of the 
capital stock of the company. These securities 
have become very popular of late years, owing to 
the great appreciation m the value of American 
stocks*a.s a result of the enormous volume of busi- 
ness handled by the railroad systems of the United 
States, and also to the prosperity of the nation 
as a whole Usually the convertible bond issue 
bears a lower late of interest than the stock into 
which it is convertible , the company thereby pays 
only 4 or 4 1 per cent, on its new capital instead oi 
5 or 6 per cent , as would otherwise be recfuircd. 
It is the value of the stock into which a bond is 
ultimately t(^ be converted that in most cases 
governs the price of the bond itself. The bond is, 
ot couise, not secured by mortgage on any specified 
part or p.ircel of* properly, so that th*e stock into 
which it IS ultimately to be converted affords the 
only means by which its price may be judged. If, 
for instance, the stock is quoted at 125, and the 
conversion juivilcge is operative, the convertible 
bond will sell at a corre.sponchng juice, even though 
It bears but 4 {)er cent interest on its face value 
ot pai. Convcilible bonds are subject to icdemption 
at a certain premium, m case the conversion 
privilege IS not exeiciscd In the last analysis they 
really aie not “ bonds." in the sense of the worci, 
for thev share in all the vicissitudes of the stock, 
are not seemed by mortgage, and do not, therefoie, 
jiosscss the absolute salcty and stability whicli the 
term " bond " usually implies fhey take pre- 
cedence, however, ovci all stock issues Such bc-nds 
arc Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, $4 ; Lacka- 
w.inna Steel, *$5 , liiooklyn H.ipid Transit, $4, 
S(.mtheru Pacihc, $4 

Division Bonus. These arc another type ot the 
general moitgage bond, but instead ot being a 
c harge on the entire propei Ly of a lailway, they aie 
secured only by a inoi Igage on a certain pa’t oi 
division of the road Among tlu’sc are : Baltimore 
and Ohio South-Western, $4 , Northern Paci^c, 
$4 , New York Central, $4 , Missouri Pacific, $4 

Extension Bonds. Like division bonds, tliey are 
not a moitgage against the issuing road as a whole, 
but against the extension for which the issue was 
S|)ecihcally made At times though not often, the> 
have rights against the other property of the com- 
pany, these rights ranking after the jirior mortgage.s 
The puce of the extension bonds is, like that of the 
divisional, governed by the standing of the com- 
pany which makes the issue, although, m the event 
of foreclosure or re-oiganisation, there is the danger 
that scpaiation of tlie underlying jiropcity from 
the mam system may take place, m event of which 
the value will be greatly lessened, as almost invari- 
ably the branch is but a “ feeder," and its prosperity 
dependent upon the mam hue. Among such securi- 
ties may be mentioned : Illinois Central, $4 ; 
Norfolk and Western, Sd 

Debenture Bonds. These are issued only by 
companies having the, highest credit. 

Whereas English debenture bonds are really a 
mortgage or first chargeVm the tangible assets of a 
company, American dAienture bonds ^have no 
special collateral security,. and*rank after specified 
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mortgage bonds, and are dependent as lo value 
entirely upon the credit of the company issuing 
them. Sometimes they are cumulative <]& to interest , 
more often thev are not, and holdeis have no power| 
to proceed to foreclosure ex( ept at matunt\ Among 
thei^ are : Atlantic Coast Line, $4 ; New Yorjc, 
New Haven, and Haitfoid, $4 , Southern I\ailwa\,l 
$5 ; Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. ikuil, $4 

loconii' liouds. Iiuome bonds .ue akin to deben- 
tures, and hav'c been loinpared with ])ii fein d shaics. 
i^eferred shares have, however, an advantage over 
income bonds, in that their interest is fixed and 
often (.umulative. income bond intriest is "pay- 
able if earned " Thev furthei dilfei fiom ])reteried 
stock, in that they have no voting jiowei 1 hev' are 
not in the debenture (las*., bci.uisr tin ir mtoiest is 
non-( umulativ e Among mi< h se< unties mav be 

• mentioned: Clui ago and Noith-\\ «-sifrn, $b , 
Chuajib, P( ona, tind S( 1 oni'-, SS . and m J ng- 
land tlu‘ most tamih.u iiu onic bond is that ol the 
I ndc'igiound Lhaliit ivailvva\ s c)t Loydon, a » om- 
jiany formed under Anmiuaii ,inspn ('s Although 

per 1 ent bonds, t In v Jihvc, on oi t asion, i ai < iv rd 
only 4 per c^nt , that lx mg <ill tlfc- piolits sliovved 
as .available , t his illnsti .lO s t h< fa* t t h.it on a non- 
(umnl.div(‘ imoiin bond the hold< i mav 
only ]),ul of tlir fixt'd iat( d suKi' i- iit lia not l i i n 
( <11 n< d to p,i\ 1 hat i .U i ml nil 

AMKIIJVST. -An esteemed \ .u u t v of (jiiai 1 7 of 
a beautiful violet blue (oloni, due to flu' piesence 
of ])ei()\ide of non oi of imiip’auesc It is usually 
tound in cavities 1 he Inicst speunums ( ome liom 
India, Ce\lon, and lha/al luit the aincthvst is 
common in Lutope, es|ic( hilly m paits of Siotkmd, 
in rrussian KhmcTind, <ind in llunigiiv It is used 
lor seals, i mgs, etc , ,uul, la me .damd.int, is < h(Mp< i 
than othc'r gems I hi so t. died “Oiiinl.d 
amethyst" is a [lurjile vainlv of sapphne 

\MI(T'S Cbltl \L. - I 111' pnvjlcgc ol .mdnnii m 

,i com t ot l.iw IS vei\ lealoiislv gn.tidtd, .md only 
the litigants in pcisun oi then didv .lutlioiisid 
legal adviseis i (uinsi I oi solicitor - .ui' pcinnttid 
to addic'ss the couit \s is well K’nown, iikIki.iI 

• (lei isions .u e laigib, depcndint upon piiiedent, 
and it IS the biiMUi ss oi tin !,ivv \ or to I a- .n < |u-unf ed 
with i^v ei \ i I'pi Hied i .isi vv Im h is in .in;> vv<i\ i c l<'\ .uit 
to till m itti I m 1 ,sii( -sonii times, howcvii, ,in 
.lUtiioiitv Is ovciloolod Ol loiy.;o1ten. and in siu h .i 
fontmgiiuv .uiv .uhoi.ili who is in i ourt is 
entitled, by comtesv', lo mtervine and siipj)!} the 
omission the mteivrmi n known .is aiim us 
curiat , the I. atm (Njuiv al< id oi .i " tin ml ot tlu' 
(Ouit" Ti om its tiue^^ind .f'lnati nuanmg. llu' 
term has come to sienilv <im\ pcison who inbr- 
poscs in a (hib'renic f»i .i dis. usmoii .ind find' is 
his cspimon oi adv u ( 

AMMONIA. ■ \ (olouilcss, g.ist mis ( ompoiind of 
nitrogen and hylrogen, the < licnm al s\mbol bi ing 
NH). It is much hghtei th.iii air, and lias ,i 
• ( h.irai tci istK^ jmngent and siillcxating odmii It 
is exticmely soluble in watcu, Ihi' slic»V solution 
being known as iKjuid ainmoimi, oi liquor anunonim , 
.ind c,ontaining d.S per cent of the gas Ainmoni.i 
IS a valuable reagent in chemical anal). sis, .md :s 
u.scd me<licinall\', liotli internally and extcin.illv. 
Its salts aie numerous and useful in comnuice, flu' 
most im[)Ortant being the sulphate of .unmonia, 
winch IS much used as a ruanmc' Caibonate of 
ammonia is Viduablc as s|nc‘llirig salts, and it. 
solution IS known as " Sal yil.itilc' " It is abo used 
m scounrif? wool Nitrate ol ammorp.i is nmolvcd 
’lito “ laughing gas '• and watcT. 


Ammonia^ is also employed for pharmaceutical 
purposes, m dyeing processes, and for the 
absorption of heat in refngei ators. 

More* iicenth, ammonia lias come liito use in the 
lorm ot nitrate of ammonia, the major constituent 
ot Mie so-c .illeci “ satety explosives" for coal 
mining, .ind ot the* filling of tlie disruptive shells 
tear w.irlike juii post's Its gieat disadvantage is 
that It is liighlv livdiosc opic , and this has led to 
Its being '.ubstitutc'd to a great extent by pei- 
chloi.ite ol ammonia, espc'c mliv in tin* ])i ojiaration 
ot w.u m.iteii.'il 

AMM(»MA(’ «r AMMOMACIJM. A medicinal 
gum 1 esni of bitter taste ami nauseous smell, vahi- 
.ible on account of its stimulating ([iiahties, and 
used both externally .md mtcinallv It is a [irodiu t 
of tlie Dorcuui Af>itnontacutn, an umbelliferous 
plant of I’eisi.i, ami is obtained by exudation. 

\MON\L. llim IS .m explosive l.irgely usc'd loi 
I'oili wat .iml imlustiial pm poses a*, a disi iijitiv e. 
It consists « luc'tlv ol .unmoni.i (nitr.ite and pei- 
( hloi.ile ol) ami .tiummmm [iovvdc ic cl 

AMONTII.IiADO. 1 lie name' of .i vciy pale, diy, 
and light shciry 

■\)l(HMiSA'n()N. Ill l.iw, this wold (whuli 
somc'timi s .ippcMis , 1 ', “ .imoj tisc ment ") me. ms the 
.ihc'ii.itKin ol I.mds 111 moilm.mi, th.it is, a transfc'i 
in pel p( till tv to .1 < .'I poi .ition oi to .i c h.ii ily. 

In fm.im .mioi I is.ilion sigmties the ledeinjition 
o( lo.ms o) bonds liv .mnu.d |),ivmenls iioni a 
onlvin ; liiml I ho siiikim^ luml is built U|) for tlie 
purpose- ol IC deeming .'mnu.dly such .in .mionnt oi 
bonds .is .IK dm' to be p.nd oU .dong with the 
intcicst oil outst.mcjmg bonds An ainoi tisalion 
t.ildi Is sdinefimis punted on ccil.nn bonds which 
.lie I < p.i \ .ib!( in t Ins m.mm I , show iiig w hat .unoniit 
IS I < ( lec ni.iblo c .11 h V c .11 

\moimisi:mi;m. (Scr Nmor 1 ISA 1 ION ) 

\M<M NT or im.L (Ml riiLQiii;. 1 he amount 
IS mv ,11 i.iblv ( \|)i ('ss( d in woi ds .md ligurc s, though 
it IS the- .imounl in woids wlm h govc-ins the instiu- 
nu nt , . 1 ''. i.u ,is pi .!( tic e is come i ned If t hc' amount 
1 -. c xpic'SM'd in vvoids .d(>ne. the bill or c hecpie is 
I Mid , it m 111' u res alom , it i ■. ‘g lu i ally i ot iii ned loi 
< caip'h tion When the' .iimmnts .ue c xjirc'ssecl in 
bolli vvoicks .md liipncs .ind they diller, a bankc i 
gonei.dlv 1 C tin ns tlie bill or the c liecjne maiked 
“ .unc)unls dilbi," so th.it Hie mistake may be 
O' tilled Smm b.inkcm, hcjwevcr, pav the less 
amount ihu is not rc'gni.n, lot by the Bills of 
I'.xc li.ingt ,‘\( t, 1882 (Sec d, snb-sec 2), it is 
])iovnc|((l “ 

“ Wlifie Hie sum jcavable is exprc'ssc'd in words 
and .tiso in hguics, ,md tluic is a disc i ej'am \’ 
[)c't v(‘( n tin two, the sum denotc'd by the woids 
IS the amount p,i\ ablr " 

No j'Mident b.uikct, licnvc \or, would iiin the- risk o( 
j)a\mg a l>ill which vv.is cliavvn, s.iy, for /lOb 
exiiressc.l in lignies .md '* onc' tlioijs.md pounds ' 
in wok's upon Iho insti m t ions coni, lined in the 
words, nnlc ' 1 he was cxjirc’ssly .nillica jsi d to do so 
by th(‘ .u c f plor 

An inl.uid bill OI a c hecpii* isdi.iwn loi an amount 
expire > 0(1 in hmghslt money, l<.iitioiis of ,i ]H'nn'' 
being disi og.LidcMl As to a bill expiessod in foieij;n 
liKMley, see I'oKi l(,N l>II L 

“AMOINTS DirrriL”- (Sc, Amo. NroFBiJE 

OR ('ll Up ft 1 ) 

AMV(H>ALI>.- (Sec till. OF Almonds ) '' 

A.WIASft. -liming ioc;nt yc.u^ vaiiomv 
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statutes have provided for the analysis or examina- 
tion of different substances specially appointed 
officials, called analysts. 

The Metropolitan Water Board are bound to 
employ a staff for the analysis (chcini(al and 
bacteriological) of their water supply, and reports 
of the staff are sent to the water examiner appointcrl 
l)y the Local Government Board, who from time to 
time examines the effective filtration of the water. 
The Local Government Board may also, on local 
request, examine the quantity or quality ot watei, 
and may on its own initiative examine the quality 
The f'ublic Health A< t. 1875, enables a court of 
summary jurisdiction (i/ v ) to <liiect an analysis 
at the cost of a local authoiity ot any well sought 
to be closed by such authority on the ground of 
pollution. 

The analysis of food and drugs i.'. a matter of 
great imjiortance, and is governed by the vaiious 
Food and Drugs Acts passed between 1875 and 
1907. Any jnircha'^cr of an aitido of food oi ol a 
drug IS entitled to have tlie same an.dysed by the 
public analyst of the tlistrict lor a tee ot halt a 
guinea. If there is no sudi analyst, the juinhasei 
IS entitled to an analysis by the public an,il\^t of 
another district, but in that ( a^c lie must [>ay any 
such fee as may be agieeil upon I he Acts jirovule 
for analysts working m conjuiK'Uoii with vaiious 
local fiublic otfu lals — such as rnedu <il ollueis, 
msjiectors. oi jiolue constables— to jiux ure the due 
observance ot their provisions Any of thc-sc 
officials may jirocuie samj>Ies of food or diugs 
which are susjiected ot coattavenmg the Acts, and 
may take sainjiles of milk. Ihesc aic srnt to the 
public analyst tor analysis, the analyst bi-mg jiaicl 
the fee ap[) 0 intcd as <ibove A ccititicate ot analysis 
must be picpared with all (.onceuu'nt sjicecl. When 
articles arc purchased whu li .Uf intended for 
analysis (but not otherwise) the juin hasei must 
divide the same into three eijual jxirts -one to be 
retained by the official jiiii < basing, oiu* to be 
retained by the seller, and one to be torwaided 
to the analyst If the analyst cariies on his busi- 
ness more than two rmles away, the sample must be 
sent by registered post. The seller must be intot med 
at the time of the sale of the puichaser’s intention 
to have the article analysed and cadi jiart must 
be marked and sealed in siu h manner as its nature 
permits. Milk samples arc subject to special pro- 
visions, for if the name and addicss ol the coiisignoi 
appear on the vessel containing the milk, the )>eison 
taking the samjilc must foiward a jiorlion of the 
same duly marked and sealed to the consignor. 
A refusal to sell to an otlu lal tendering the piopei 
price and desiring to take a sample is an offence 
punishable by fine not exceeding / 10 ihe Local 
Government Board and the Bo.ud of Agncultme 
may instruct then otlu ers to lake samples for 
analysis, the Acts applying as it the officers were 
the oliiceis of the local authority, c-xc ciit that the 
sample is then to be divided into foui i>aits, llic 
^fourth being sent to the' Boaid, and that the- tee 
for analysis i.s payable by the local .luthoiity ol 
the place where the sample is piocured Hus 
affotds a means of kcei)ing local authorities iqi to 
their duties, and tl.’fty ate also comjiellable 'oy 
mandamus {qv) to appoint an analyst 'Ihc Local 
Government Board or Board ot Agriculture-, as the 
case may be, may execute the duties undei the 
Acts of a defaulting local authority. 

Uj>on analysis the analyst is to give a certificate 
in the foim fuinishcd by the' \c t C aid should be 


exercised in filling up this certificate, as otherwise 
It may be held defective, and too muLli reliance 
should not be’jilaced upon those decLsions m which 
it'has been hei<l that the information supplied is 
suffic lent for the case m hand It is very desirable 
thal the certific ate should state as fully as possible 
the fac ts (iisdosed by the analysis, and the scientific 
assumptions on which the analyst bases his certi- 
ficate The analyst's certificate is important if a 
prosecuilion follows for any breach of ihe Acts, as 
the ic'rtilicate is then sufficient evidence of the 
facts theiem stated, unlo-^s the deleiidant requirc-s 
the analyst to be called as a witness. But the 
c cTlificate (annot be used except for the particular 
piosecutioii m connection with which it was 
obtained. 'Ihus, if a [nosciculion is instituted for 
selling an article whu li is not of the nature, i^uh- 
slance and quality demanded by the purchaser, 
the; ( c'ltifuate of the analyst m this case; cannPt In; 
iisc-fl if ail mtormation is subsequently j>relerrcd 
ag.iinst the ])iior vcnclor tor giving a false warranty, 
if, m fact, a wairaiity has been given and the first 
seller luis relied ujcou the 'iiimc as a cieicnee m liis 
case, Ihc- detcrid: lit al.^o may have- tiff- subslaiu'- 
analysed on his own ac c ount and obtain a < ertifu ale. 
buch leitifuale will be suttuunt cvidc'ncc unless 
the- prosecutor requires the analyst to be callc-d , 
but .i c ojiy ol it must be sent to the prosecution 
tlircH- days betcue the he.iuiig. If the j)rosecutioii 
ami the dc-tc-iuo jirocluce conflicting cc)rlific ati-s, the 
justices must dec iclc- lie! ween tlu‘iu On tlic hc-aring 
the juoscciitioii must produce the thini ]»art ot the 
aiticlc, and the justices may, at Ihcir discretion, 
send it to be- analysed .d the Government laboratoiy, 
and must do so if either juuiy so requests 'Ihe 
Goverrimenl analysis is not conclusive, though its 
result will have great weight with the justices It 
by some mist ham e the- sample retained has bc-c onu- 
iiu aj)abl(‘ot aual\sis, this is not fatal to a t ouvu tion 

'I'lu- analysis ot tea is sjnx.iallv dc-alt w'lth, foi all 
tea impoiLc'd into the Umtc'd Kingdom is subject 
to examination by analysts ajipointed by the- Coin- 
missionct of Customs, and it it is louncl to be 
mixed with otlu i substances or with "exhausted 
tea” {i e , tea clejirived ol its piopcr ciuahty), it 
may be dc-stioyed 

Agiicultural analysis is govciiual Icy the Ferti- 
lisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 19(i6, which provides 
tor the ajipomtment by the Boaid of Agriculture 
of a chief agricultural analvst, and by the councils 
of counties and county boioughs ot agticultuiai 
analysts and official samjdcis The provisions in 
the Act fcci taking snnqcles and for the analysis ot 
them .lie veiy similar to tnose of the Food and 
Dtugs Acts, except that the Act contains no [)io- 
vision whereby the defemlant m a piosecution can 
avail himself of an analyst's certificate No pio- 
sc-c ution IS to be comnu'ncc;cl under the Act with- 
out the cemsent ot the Board of Agriculture, after 
analysis by the chief agricultural analyst of the 
article complained of 

ANALYST, FL’IILIO.— An ollu ml ajcpomted by 
the loc.d authoiity of a borough oi cemnty to 
analyse samjiles of food and drugs under the Food 
and Dings Act, 1875 to 1907. He must satisfy the 
Local Government licjard as to his competency to 
perform his duties, and when once appointed he 
can onlv be dismissed by this Government 
authority. Tlic- chicN (Qualification is an expert 
knowledge of chemisUyXand this is generally sup- 
plied by the; analyst being a Fellow of the Institute 
of Chemistry, with a .certificate of special 
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ficiency in certain specified branches of scientihc 
knowledge. In addition to his duties under the 
Acts, as detailed more fully in the artu*le Analysis, 
the analyst must prepare a quarteilv leport of hij 
work for the use of the lo< al authority under whicn 
he performs his duties, and an annual summaiv Jf^)i 
transmission to the Loud (Government JWid f 
ANATTO. — (See Annatto ) 

ANCHOR.- A hea\^y iron instrument for fixing 
a vessel in a harbour or road, then< e talLcsi an 
anchorage. It consists of a strong bai called the 
shank, having, at one end, a beam ailed the'Vto< k, 
which lies flat when at the bottom, with a img 
beyond it, to which the (able is attached, it 
terminates at the other end in two opposite .inns 
at right angles to the stock, to whu h are attached 
stroim triangular plates, (ailed flukes I he anchoi , 
whuli under some form or other must have been 
as anfient as vessels of any magnitude, is ataoid- 
ingly mentioned bv many Oreek and Latin aiithoiN, 
by whom also the invention, like yianv otheis, 
which, from clumsy beginnings, have passed through 
many stages of mipioventent, is ascribed to various 
persons life first anchors w'ercf most probably, 
what they arc now among um ivihsed nations, 
namely, large stories, or crooked puses of woocl 
loaded with heavy weights Among the Oiceks 
the anchoi was made latterly of non The first 
anchoi s had but oni* fluke , afterwards the otluM 
was added, but the anchor was yet wnthout a 
stock, as appeals fioin ancient monument'^, and 
must have been very iiicoinjilete till the stock w.'us 
added, which may, theiefoie, be c onsichu ed as the 
hist step towards the present form. By th*' Am hois 
and Chain Cables .\( t, 1899, all chain cables or 
anchoi s of more than 168 lbs weight used in 
Biitish ships are recpiired, undei pcmalfv, to l»e of 
a piO])er quality and strength I hey must pass .i 
test prescribed by the lioard of diade Ceit.nn 
< orporations are pcu mitted, under licc'iice of the 
Board of Trade, to set up testing e..tabhshments 
Testing establishments must, witli all reasonable 
dispatch, test every anchor and c uain cable that 
IS brought to the testing establishment, and must 
test them m the oidci in whn h they are brought, 
unles‘' the persons inferested agree to the contrary 
All chain cables and am hois of the abovc-num- 
tio-'cd weight must be testej by cjuahlied persons 
and stamped, and buying or selling them untested 
and unstamjied for the use of a liritish ship is a 
misdemeanour, and eveiy contract foi the sale 
of an anchor of that w’eight or c liain cable is dcxmicd 
to imply a waiianty to that effect All am hois ai e 
to be marked by their manuf.u tiirei s with then 
names or initials, and a jirogressive number and the 
w'cight of the anchor Icv'iy emigiant ship must 
carry three bower anchors of sm h weight ami with 
cables of sm h length, size, ami material as m the 
judgment of the emigration ollu er are sutfu icnt lor 
the size of the shqi Dealers m marine stores, e g , 
anchors and cables, must have their *1 inu's and 
trade painted upon their sliojis, must keep jirojcer 
books showing all the stores passing thiough their 
hands, may not buy marine stores from jieisons 
under sixteen years of age, and may not cut up 
cables without a written permit fiom a justice of 
the peace and aclvcrtising that they have such per- 
mit. In navigating a ship, the anchoi must be 
( arried m a safe position, fc, m case of collision 
with another vessel, the ‘^lipowncr will be liable 
for all the* damage so caused. 

ANCHORAGE. -itie dues imposed upon and 


payable by ships in respect of am houng in certain 
poi ts or harbours 

ANCHOVY. — A sinSdl fish of the herring family, 
fioin 2 to 8 in in length It is very abundant in 
the Mediterranean, and a large tiade is carried on 
m •tinning am hovie.s at ('anne.^, Frejus, and St 
I'riipez Anchovies aie c hieflv useful lor the sauce 
paste, etc , made fiom them 

ANCHOVY l*EAR.— Ihe fiuit of a tiee of the 
myitle older, wduch grows largelv in Jamaica. It 
has a flavoui like that of the mango, and is usually 
eaten in the s.ime wsiy, \ i/ , jne kled 

ANCIENT LKiHTS. — -As building operations 
increase, the ijuc'stion ol mterfeiing with the 
amount of liglit enjoyed by the owner of premi.ses 
becomes one of gitMtci and gi eater importance 
Allhough not altogcdhei bee fiom doubt on certain 
points, the st.ite c)f the law has been [iietty clearly 
laid down by the House ot I ords m the well-knowm 
case of Colh \ Home and ( oloniul Stores, 1904, 
App (as 179 

I'w’o things must be borne m miml in con.sidcr- 
mg this right to light, which aie vcm y frequently 
lost sight of Fust, theie is no leg.d light to any 
p.iiticular view I bus, .i house mav be built coni- 
m.imlmg an extensive and magnificent jiiospeet, 
No length of time will enable tlie owiiei oi oi'cupiei 
to pi event another pci son building so as to obstruct 
the view, even though it is done foi the yeiy j)ur- 
pose of c.iusmg an aimoyanee Sc'comlly, the light 
to light, when it exists, can only be acejmred in 
lespect of buildings, and not in icspcct ol land. 

ihe light to wh.it aie known as ancient lights 
IS acepmed by giant or by jiresci ipfion {<j v ) Grant 
speaks for itself, .is it signifies the expiess jiernns- 
Sion given l>v one peison to another; jirescription 
signilies twentv years’ umntei rujited enjoyment. 
Unless the* light has beem acquiied in cither of 
these w.iys, tiiere is nothing to picvcmt adjoining 
owners from building close to each other and 
daikcming each other’s dwellings In older to pre- 
vent thc‘ pic'sciiptive light being g. lined, it is often 
the pi.ictieo of a buildei who owns seveial jilots of 
land and only builds upon one' of them to erect a 
hoarding so as to obstruc t the light of the windows 
ot the house that h.is been completc'd By so doing 
he is enabled to build upon his other plots at any 
tune close iif) to the first house, even after a lapse 
of twenty yc'ais or more If the light, or, as it is 
gcMiei ally c allt (I, the c'asemeiil {q v ) to light, has bCMi 
acquireci, any mteifeieme with the same is action- 
able A notice containing the words " ancient 
lights” IS fiecpicntly hung up on the walls of 
cetl.mi buildings I his is a w.irning to all neigh- 
bonimg people that in the jilac e where the notice 
is afbxcd there w.is formerly a window which had 
gamed the* pi (\scriptivc light, and that no other 
bulkier must inteift-ie, by building cjr otherwise, so 
.ns to preveui the fotmer amount of light being 
enjoyed if the ownc'r desires to rebuild 'I he amount 
of liglit in ih(‘ case of such a notice is only that 
winch w,i. enjoyed Ijy the former window. The 
owner cannot g.un a ju escrqiti vc title to a greatet 
amount of light by builchng a new window much 
larger than the former one 

W*l]at is the extent of the> light to which an 
ownei who has gained a juesciiptive title is 
entitled ha.s been a very vexed ([uestion With- 
out entering into any lengthy details, it may be 
stated that the result of the case in the House of 
Lords, to whicjji reference has been made, seems to 
be as follo\^s : Any person ^lio is the owner 
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what are known as ancient lights is not^ entitled, 
merely as a matter of course, ^ the same amount 
of Ught which his premises enjoyed before any 
interference took place by means of adjacent 
buildings being erected, and the right gained 
by a prescriptive title of twenty years does no\; 
extend of necessity to the total amount of hghi 
that has been enjoyed during the preceding period 
of twenty years. The whole of the circumstances 
of the case and the particular position of the pro- 
perty must be taken into consideration. The right 
to light cannot, of course, be the same on the 
borders of a great town as in the ojicn country 
If an owner has an amount of light necessary 
for the ordinary enjoyment of his property, and 
if there is no obstruction which constitutes a 
nuisance, there is no right on the part of the court 
to grant an injunction (q.v.) to prevent a builder 
from erecting his building, no matter how objection- 
able it may be to the owner of the an* lent lights 

The enjoyment of light, m ordei that an easi - 
ment may be claimed, must be ol a continuous 
nature. 'Ihus, the occupier of a houst or workshop 
who, when the ueat her permits it , ojx'ns an ordinal y 
doorway for the juirpose of admitting .idditional 
light to his house or workshoj), t .iiinot < laiiu a 
jirescnptive ught to light through the doorway 
under the Prescription Act, 18d2 

The right to ancient lights cannot be accjuiicd 
over Crown lands, as the statutes of {>resc iiplicni 
do not bind the Crown 

The right to light, or i.ither the easement of 
light, may be lost by bricking up a window for a 
period of twenfv years, oi by a closing uj) for a 
shorter periotl if it is clear that there is an inten- 
tion to abandon the claim to the right Of course, 
the right may always be lost by exjuess agreement 

The remedy of an aggrieved peison is an action 
for an injnnetion (qv.), and m certain cases the 
court will grant a mandat oiy injunction, by which 
a person who is buiklmg so as to obstruc t the 
ancient lights will be compelled to jnill clown any 
building or portion of a building wlm h li(‘ has 
wrongfully erected As in eveiy other case wheie a 
remedy by injunction is sought, the jiarty aggrieved 
must act with expedition Delay may be fatal 

It apjiears tliat a jietson wlio fcMis an inliingc'- 
ment of his rights m.iy, upon showing good cause , 
entertain a c/um timet action when lus anc lent lights 
aie threatened, wdiu h will scrcc' as a wainmg to a 
jeroposed infringer it the latte i jiioceeds willi lus 
building opeiations 

AxNCIKNT MOMiMKNTS. (See Monc mfn is ) 

ANDOHHA. — This Is a small icpubhc situated 
m the Pyrenees Us area is about 17.5 scpiaie miles, 
and its jiopulation 5,500 It is undc-r the joint 
suzerainty of France and Spam It is governc'cl bv 
a council of twenty-four, elcctc'd uudc-i a limited 
fiauchise, and theie are a judge and two lay v tears, 
the latter being appointed m tuiu by Imanc e and 
the Spanish Hislioj) cd Figel Us conimcici.il 
importance is practically ml. 

AND REDl'PKD. --(Sch' LiMin n and Ivi duci d ) 

ANGORA.— T he trade name of a breed of goats, 
so-called fiom the citv of Asia Minor which origin- 
ally produced them d liese goats liave long, silkY, 
I urling hair, generally known as mohaii {q v ) In 
Turkey the finest garments arc made of Angora 
W(K>1. Elsewhere it is chiefly used for tuinmings, 
braids, and shawls Ihe clnef seats of niamifaeture 
in England are Norwich and Bracjford > The 
Ajsgora goat, once pccijhar to Asia Minor, has been 
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introduced into the United States, South Africa 
and Australia for the sake of its wool. Britain's 
supplies come hiainly from the two last-mentioned 
soirees. 

ANGOSTURA BARK. — Also called Cusparja 
Barlf. It IS obtained from the Gahpea cuspana, 
a iativc of tropical South America. It is named 
after the town in Venezuela, where it is still an 
important article of trade. It must not be con- 
fused with the false Angostura, which is a poisonous 
product supplied by strychnos nux vomica. It is 
a valuatile tonic in dysentery, and is also useful 
as a febrifuge. Its virtues are due to a volatile 
oil and a bittei principle. In England its use is 
confined to the preparation of aperitive wines. 

ANGOSTURA BITTERS. — An essence containing 
various aromatics, the juiiicipal being angostuj'a, 
( anclla, cinchona, and lemon Much is sold that 
contains no angostuia at all. Originally piepifrcd 
at Angostura, in Venezuela, it is now chiefly 
fiioduced at ikg t of-Spam, in rnnidail 

ANILINE. — Though discovered in 1826, amhne 
was ot no commen lal imji’ortance unyi its pro- 
pertie.s in the pnKluction of the aniline colours 
bei.amc known It was prejiared originally from 
indigo, but is now obtained from coal tai , which, 
upon distillation, produces benzene When benzene 
IS treated with strong nitric a( id, nitro-ben/a ue is 
formed, and this, when mixed with acetic acid and 
iron filings, yields acetate of aniline. Aniline may 
also be produced by passing A mixtuie of benzene 
and ammonia through a hot tube. 

.Aniline is an oily iKpiid, colourless when pure, 
but darkening lapidly on exposuie to the air. Its 
chemical symbol is Ce lU Nlbj Sjictifu giavity, 
1 02 boiling ])Oinl, 182^ C Its odour is strong 
and of an ammoniac, character, and its taste is 
weak and aromatic 1 hough not very solulfle in 
water, it dissolves readily m alcohol and ether. 
Owing to its poisonous charactei, gre^at care is 
lecjuiied in its use Even inlialation is harmful, and 
absorption through the skin produces collajisc 

When aniline ix tic-atcd with chloiide of lime, a 
beautiful colour is jiroduccd d’his was the 

first of the aniline dyes, wlueh have now super- 
seded all others Ity degrees, all othci colours 
w'ere obtained, and these dyes arp now noted for 
their cliversity of colour and shade, as w’ell as fcfr 
their briihanc'v, cheajmess, and the case with which 
the\ can be fixed 'Ihete is no need of a mordant 
in the case of silk .and woollen materials, simple 
immeision in a solution of aniline being sufficient , 
but vegetable tissues recjuiie, ,i picviovis piepara- 
tion J he trade has me re.ased r.apidly, but it 
frccjuently hapjiens that so-called “ amhne dyes "■ 
are not jirejiaied from aiiihnc at all. Owing to her 
energy and to the fact that the most skilful 
chemists wane c ng.igc-d ui Iut f.utories, Genuany 
had .dniost .i inoiioj)oly m the* maaufartuie ol these' 
* clours prior to 1914, although slu' was later m tlic 
field Ilian En'gl.iud .iml F't.uue Great advance's 
have been made m the last fc'w yc.irs m the [>ro- 
diiclioii of .uiilme dyes m Jiiiglaiid, and it 
appc'.iis likely that the' assistance of the Gciv'ciu- 
ment will lender the industry oiu' of the utmost 
imjioitaiue lor this couritiy. 

ANIMALS (under Particular Laws). -1 Con- 
tagious Diseases of Auf^mals. i'lu' Boaul of Agn- 
cultuie (see Bo.\rd Yok ACiRicoLi mu: and 
Fisheries) contiols tlic^ local .luthorilii's wlio 
administer the ?)isc'<ises of Anim.ds Acts," 1894 to 
1914, relating to c oritagio-js dfhc'ascs m animals 
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aiul the exportation of di'^cased hoises By these 
Acts, e\eiy jn'ison who has m hi^ ]M)^s^‘s>^lon or 
under his i hari^e an animal attected wnth disease 
must, as tar as jnaLtuabh'. kerp it sc'p.uate li|>m 
H»und animals H<' must also, as soon as he < an, 
Kivc notui' to the police of his ana 1 he ]oh( i 
must then ejvr notue to the ]>eison oi authoiitv 
as diiecteil l)v a mnei.d older ol the Boaid 
AniuDils mean t-attle, sliei^p, and ,Roats, and all 
other lumm.itm^j; animals and swine, .ii«l lattle 
means bulls, ( ows, oxen, heifers, and < ah^;^ Dis- 
ease is cattle plague or rinderpest , ( ontagious 

pleuro-pneumonia of (.attle, known .is jileuro- 
pncumonia , foot-and-mouth dise.ase , sheep-pox, 
,shee|)-scab , swine fe\er, otherwnse known as 
typhoid fever of swine , soldier purples, re<l rlis- 
caSe, hog cholera or swine j:>lague Other disisises 
an4 other animals may be .idded by order of the 
Ikiard, .iml this has been dom with gieat liequem v 
The rpiestion ot tlic ailministi .ition ot ihi-sc At ts 
h.is bet omt' an iinpoitaiil ]>ait o4 tin tliitns ot 
local authoiitie^ ^ 

Under 41ie direction of the Board e\ciy local 
autlionU’ must ajjpoint inspectors .and \eteriiiat\ 
inspettois to tair\ out the various ^tatutoi\ 
pto\ision-' An inspector mu^t inalo a dec lar.itron 
it i.ittlc |>lagm .ippeats in .inv < o\s slu-d, held, 
or oth' I plai and sc-i ve .i notit c on 1 he oi i ujiu'i 
He ma\ also sei\(' a notu<‘ on otluu OMiipii'is 
withm a mile m anv (lircstion tioiii tin' inhstisl 
])la(.e , <ind all the pl.e e-. win n ttu‘ oMupuis 
teemve this notue bei ome jiait ol IIk* pl.u e 
mtei t('(] llu' Itoaul lias large' poweis ol cKcl.umg 
.inv phu (' to b( mteiti'd, .iml of detlaiing .mv 
aiea to be an .in a mlected \11 animals with 
cattle ])lague an’ to be slaughteied by onlei of the 
Board, as well as those that have Ix'c'n in (oiit.ut 
with them, ami the Bo, ml may i .uisi* suspected 
animals to be sl.iughtored Compensation is p.iy- 
able on tca'ms presiribed in the Xt t Ilieie .irc‘ 
similai piovisions in legard to ph ni o-pneumonia or 
foot-and-mouth disease, and swine fever, both as 
to in fee (ed places and areas, ancl fot slaughter and 
lompcnsation Men 'ment of cattK' into, within, or 
out ol a plate or area infec ted with pleuro- 
pneumom.i or foot ami month discsise is pro- 
hilatcd, cx( epb as laid down in scJuslnh's to 
the AlI • 

ProNision o! Water and Fuod by Railway Com- 
panies. 1 he \( t ot in'-)! A'hu li n the' piimipal 
st.itute, also imposes cm railway companies the 
dntt' ol providing watei and toocl at jiresc nbc'd 
stations for animals 'arric'd, and su])plymg them at 
the rccpiest of the consignor or ]>erson in ch.irge , 
and if such reipu-st i-. not mride and the animals .iie 
without water for twenty-foui tonsec utrve horns, 
the consignor and person m ch.arge are e.udi guilty 
of an olfence, and liable to pen.alties imposc-d by 
the Ac t The companies may charge the tonsignor 
and consignee with the ex])cnses an^ add them to 
their travelling charges , and they hate also a hen 
on the animals 

Foreign Animals. The Board may make oiclers 
prohibiting the importation of foreign .imm.ils from 
any specified country, so as to prevent the mtrocluc- 
tion of disease All foreign animals must be 
slaughtered at the port of l.ancling, and only landed 
at a part called the forev;n animals' wharf , and 
they arc not to be movc^ ^bve out of the wharf 
When Jhey are intend'^cl for exhibition or otlier 
exceptional purposes, they may bef landc-d, but only 
at a foreign animals' quarantine station , and they 


are only allowed to be moved under. pre.scribed con- 
ditions. If they ar<^ ordered to be slaughtered, they 
lome under the compensation rules. Animals from 
the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man are regarded 
as foicign , but the Boaid may vary the general 
provisions as to sl.iughter oi quarantine. 

• The cost of executing the Act and paying com- 
pensation m Gre.it Britain is met by the Boaid out 
of .1 cattle pleuio-pncumonia account kept at the 
Bank of ITigland, into which money voted by 
B.uli.imont, not exceeding /1 40,000 in any one 
ycMi, is paid 11 the account is insulhcient in afiy 
tinaiic lal \e.ir, the deficiency is made up in a pro- 
poition out of the local tax.ation accounts of Eng- 
l.ind .ind Scotland cm the certificate of the Board. 
1 he expenses of local .luthonties .aio defrayed out 
of the local late 

2 AnimalH and Public Health, (a) By the Public 
Ilc'.alth Act, 1H7S (08 ancl 00 Vu t c. .S5), .an urban 
s.initary autlioi ity may lu.ike by-lacvs for (amongst 
other things) legulating the keeping of animals on 
.iny pieimses, so .as to iireveut tneir being injurious 
to hci.alth The keejnng of anv swiiu^ or pig-stye m 
anv clwelhng-house m .in mbau district is also 
.ibsoluloly j)i ohibitcd , and tlicy must not bo kept 
.inywheic in sii< h distiut so as to be a nuisance tc 
any persc^n, .i line not exc c'cchng 40s and not 
exc eeding 5s pei day foi a c ontinuuig otfence, being 
imposc'd A clillerence must be* noticed between 
mban and local anthontic’s A riiial authority can 
only m.ike by-law's legulafmg the keeping of 
animals, if the Local Guveinment Board has 
invested it \ydh the urban pcwveis; and while an 
urban authority’s by-law ]>i ohibitmg pig-styes 
within a 100 ft ot a dwelling-house was held reason- 
able, a rur.il authority's by-law laying down 50 ft. 
was hclcl unreasonable and not lawfully made ; but 
apart liom the special jirovisions of the Public 
Health Act, whether in town or country, no animal 
in.iy be so kept .is to be a nuis.inc c at common law 
(sc‘e Nuisanck). and kcx’jung swmc in a city is a 
nuisance' m itself at common law. 

{b) Dairies, Coivsheds, and Mtlhshops. For the 
country, the Jio.ucl- -for London, Urn Local Govern- 
ment Jki.ird —makes geneial or special orders 
relating to the registration — with the loc al authority, 
or, in London, witli the metropolitan borough 
councils— of all persons cairymg on the trade of 
cow-keepers, d.aii ymen, or purveyors of milk , inspec- 
tion of cattle in d.uiies, ancl ic'gnlating tlie lighting, 
ventil.ition, cleansing, drainage, and water supply 
of dauic's ancl c.owshed' oc c ujiied by cow-keepers or 
d.urymcn , the* cleanliness of milk stores, milkshcjps, 
and oi milk vessels , precautmns for jiiotecting milk 
.agamst infciction or contamination , and for author- 
isii.g the local authonty or London County Council 
to make regulations for these purposes (see the 
Orclcrs of 1885 and 1899 for the guidance of these 
authoritu'S). A t.iimer keeping cows in his sheds as 
iiuichintal to his busmc'ss, or occaMonally supjilymg 
his neighbours witli milk when they reejuest it, is 
not .\ cww-keepei or claiiyman recpiiimg a hcc'nce.* 

3 Cruelty to Animals. Tho first enac tment against 
cruelty to .animals m general was m 1849, and 
related only tej domestic animals ; but to all such, 
whether cpiadrupc'cL oi not (12 and 13 Vict c, 92), 
It did not protect wild animals reclaimed or kept 
in caj^tivity, such as wild birds caged or wild 
rabbits kept for coursing I his was remedied in 
1900 By the Wild Animals m Captivity Protection 
Act (63 aj^icl^64 Vu t c 33), but there were exemjitcd 
any act done oi any omission m the course^ of 
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preparinf^ any animal to be killed for human food ; 
experiments perhamed by q^Ttain persons under 
the Act regulating vivisection (Cruelty to Animals 
Act, 1876 (39 and 40 Vict. < 76) ) ; and hunting 

and coursing, unless the animal was liberated aUei 
being mutilato'l or inpircd to facilitate its capture 
or destruction 

d'hough suffering may be inflicted on domestic 
animals, as in breaking hoises, where the objef t 
IS the substantial increase of their service to man 
or some really useful purpose, there must bo no 
unnecessary cruelty , and such acts as dubbing 
cocks’ combs for (“xhibiticjn y>urposes and dis- 
horning cattle hav(‘ been held to constitute ciueltv 
If a poison IS (barged with cruelty it is not 
necessary to show that he intended to be cruel, if 
the act was cruel , but he lU'i'd not jicrsonally 
inflict the cruelty, if it is shown that he caused or 
permitted it. Fc^ir this ynitpose he must really know 
of it^ although his yiosition may apparently mak(' 
him responsible, as if, for instance, he is the owner 
or it IS his duty as a manager to sec that horses are 
fit to be worked He must be awaie of the .k tual 
act of cruelty being committed, m okUt that a 
conviction may b(‘ schuksI .igainst him , and there 
must be sonielhmg moie than omission, as not 
killing an injuretl animal, or iugl((ting to give 
food. Hut there .ire many inst.imes in whu h the' 
line IS (liltu ult to (li.iw Not milking cows and 
not feeding a horse while standing in a cab have 
been held cruelty, <ind in one ( .ise while not 
slaughtering a diseasisl animal w;is Indd no olfimce, 
turning it out to gr.ize w.is, as though the ownei 
had tortured it with his own hand Sui h a( Is of 
omission do. however, c.onic wuthm the Wild 
Animals in Cajitivity Protection Act 

The principal ot the Acts lelaUng to (iiielty to 
animals were rcpe.Ued, and thc'se provisions in an 
amended or extended form wcue re-cmac tcsl m the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1911. fn its first sec- 
tion this Act lays down veiy clearly vvh.at .are the 
acts of cruelly oi ill-us.igc^ for which a person may 
be liable; and these iiulucle not only cIccmIs of 
positive cruelty m tlic ordm.iry sense, but also 
such acts as poisoning, aclmmisteimg clrugs, etc,, 
and also acts of omission whicli arc* found in th<‘ 
ordinary c ourse of things to mllic t pain or sulTeiing 
For full inform.atioii upon this subjcal tin* statute* 
itself must be consulted, .is Us provisions ai c too 
extended to be repioduced heie 

In addition to the fines or im{)nsonnienf , or 
imprisonment without an optional fine, for olfencc's 
of cruelty, orders may be made on offenders to pay 
compensation for the injury to property , and, 
where this compensation is not awarded, a civil 
action may be brought If the tine or c (mi]>c‘nsation 
IS not paid, the oltender niav be imjcrisoned lot not 
more than twcj months Constables inav' arrest 
without warrant for offences they jiersonally sec 
committed on domestic animals; or upon the 
information of any jvcison who gives name and 
» address. They may detain anim.ds oi vehicles, and 
retain them as security tor the penalty, and a 
justice may order them to be sold Half the penalty 
goes to the rates , the other halt to the prosecutor 
or other person as tilt magistrate oideis dhe juo- 
prietor of any jjublic vehicle, when the dtiver or 
conductor is charged with an otfence, or when the 
dnver of any vehicle is chaigcd, may be su^imoncd 
to produce such emjiluyee, and, if he fails, the same 
penalties may be imjioscd on him.fbgt 'he may 
r/?cover them from the? servant 


4. Injaries to Animals as Property. The ordinary 
domestic animals, being property like other goods, 
come under the ordinary law, civil and criminal, 
^uch domestic animals as dogs and cats, however, 
that are not used for food, cannot, according to*che 
c^himon law, be stolen , but these animals, thus 
outside the common l.iw of larceny, if ordinarily 
kept confined for domestic purpose's, are by statute 
(L.'irc eiiv A< t, 1916, 6 .aiii 7 Gco c, 50) nicUlc* the’ 
siibjec*- of laiceny {qv). Impiisonment and hard 
labouritor a jiericKl not exceeding six months may 
be indicted after summary conviction; and the 
ICC civcr of a stolen animal, oi of its skin oi jilumage, 
who knows it has been stolen, is liable to the same 
pc’nalties. I'o the stealing of cattle (see (xATTLe for 
definition) has been affixc-d the sjiec i.al juinishment 
of jH-nal servitude not exi ceiling fourteen ycafs or 
two years’ im])iisonnient with haul laboui I’i.lhng 
or wounding cattle is also awaided the same punish- 
ment , and m the case of olhei animals, six months 
or Ic ss on sunlmarv < onv u t ion {q e ) by magistrate s 
I o kill, wound, or t.ike any liouse-jiigeon, where it 
would not lie lap c nv, as it would be if it vv.is 
in the (ofc, IS jiunish.dile by d iinc* of [2 above the 
v.ilue ol the.* bud , but a faimcT may lawfully shoot 
jiigeous fc'ediug on his land , and, similarly, rat 
tr.ips m.iy be set cjn one’s land to catch trespassing 
cats and dogs Ihe killing or wounding is not 
unlawful when a man is actually piotecting his pio- 
peity and he does no more than is necessary. 

Any jicrson, other than the ownei, oi someone 
acting with his anthoiity, who admmistcts injurious 
dings or cause's them to be aclniinisterecl to any 
hoi sc, cattle, Ol other dotnc'stu animal, is liable to 
a fine not cxc ec’ding /5, oi imprisonnienl under the 
l.)iugging ol Anim.als Act, 1876, now rcjx'alcd and 
re-cnacti‘cl bv the Pi o! <’< 1 ion of Animals Act, 1911. 
The object was to clieck a pr.ic tic c^ prevalent, for 
vaiicms reasc>ns, amongst giooms, coaihiiun, and 
other jxnsons pi charge of horses 

'1 he Injiiied Animals Ac t, 1907 (7 Edw \T1, c 5), 
enabled a jiolic^-constable, who found an animil so 
diseased or sc'vcri'lv iniuted that it c.ould not, without 
I ruc'lty, be temoved, to h.ive the animal sl.iughtered 
m the absence or without the* consc-nt of the o^ner. 
The expenses may be rcHOVci.d tioin the owner, or 
may be ch.uged on the j)olu e land 'Ihc* .'uiim|ils 
HU hided are j)i .ic (u all^' cattle 

fills Act also was lepc'.iled .ind lE j)iovis!ons 
1 e-en.i< t<'d by 1 he* Pi ot c'c tioii of \nimaE vAct, 1911 
5 Injuries by Aiiiinuls (see Cap pee). Non- 
domestii animals must be kej)t, at the owner’s 
jK'ril, fiom doing injury to Mie jierson or property 
of otheis I'hen nature is known, and negligence 
(ioc's not come into cpiestion , nor can the owner 
say, as he i.in in the case of domestic animals, that 
he did not know they wc'ic of a temper to do mis- 
( hict ; l)ut a jeerson must not by c aj^ricious mter- 
fetence with the animal bring the injury on him- 
self Hoiscstand dogs, and cattle gcncially, are not 
by their natuic necessaiily dangerous to man or 
other animals , .ind if w'lthout the ownei knowing 
of any latent vicioiisness they bicak out and do 
injiiiy, he is not liable*, he having no re.ison to 
belu've that tlu*y vvcic of a dangerous character. 
It it IS a clog that h.is bitten a human being, it 
must be shown that the dog had, to the owner’s 
knowledge, bitten or aliicmptc'd to bite some jicrson 
before, oi h.ad shown a pccnharly vicious tendency ; 
and it IS not sufficient t^ show that it h,aci to the 
ov\ lu-r ’s knovvlcAlge attpickcnl and bitten some other 
animal, as, a goat {Osbortic v. Chccqueel, 1896, 
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2 Q.B 109.) The cas^ of injur u s by tloy^ locattlc 
and other animals is governed by special h'gislalioi'. 
(See "noGs ) 

ANIME.— A resin, obtained piincipally from the 
fi$'fnenr^,a mossamiicensts It is impoited inlo 
Great Biitain from Zanzibar, and is sometmus 
known as African copal. Another kind of animens 
obtained from the West Indian locust-tiec It is 
yellovv in colour and transparent, and Molds a 
jileasant odour when heated Its chief u«' ic (t»r 
varnishing. I 

ANISEED. — Really Anise fruit, being uio aro- 
matie fiuit of the anise, a jjlant of Soiithetn l urope. 
It contains an essential oil which is used for flavour- 
ing ( ordials and nieduine, and in the jirejraration 
of certain kinds of iKpicurs Aiiisei'd is obtained 
from Russia, Kg\pt, and (hrmanv, but the best 
( on^'S tiom Aluarite, in Spain \ ju epar.itioii of 
anise oil and waftT is imuh used in llalv as a 
cooling drink. 

ANISEED, STAR. -Ihe frmt o^ the liluium 
ani’^alntn, ,in ev<igic('n tits' rt'sembhng tlu' lain el 
It is field *in Inch esreein in CIiiii.i and |ai'an, 
where it is indigenous ( .le.it* Hntain’s su|)plies 
( omc niainlv from China and Singapore 1 he 
fruit IS stai -shaped, as its name implies, an<l btang 
similar in tlacoui to anist-cd. is wduable as a 
spice. 

ANISETTE.— A (oi <lial \ t'l V nuu h liKe Ihe 
Russian Kummel, and inadt' fiom the sci-tp < f the 
anise It is inipoitt'd chicllv Iiom Houh'.iux aiul 
Amsterdam. 

ANKER. 1 Ills ii a lujuid nua^ute, oiu i in U'^t' 
in Rnglaml, but now ob^oh le It is stili uu-t with 
in Denmaik, (ieimain, and Kns-ia It is r(Hial to 
bctwei'u 8 and 9 Icnglish gallons I lu' old ^(ot'h 
mcasui e known b\ this n.mu was doubh* tlu 
I 'nglish ( .ipai ity 

ANNA.- -(See I'ciRl IGN Moniv- 1m*i\) 

ANNATTO . — Also known as Ainotlo, Icoiu oi , 
and Orleana It is the line \ ellowish-red i olouring 
matter obtaiiu'd liom the seeds of the lu \,i >^!(llana, 
an evergreen ticc which glows in tiinana and other 
tiopical parts of Sr.uth \ineiua It rcsidilv dis- 
solve's in alcoliol. It IS much ('Uiplo\c*d lor (C)loui- 
ing clu'cse, cream, c'tc' , and, being taslchss .uid 
harmlc'ss, is iiv, great dcni.iiid in all llu- daiiv 
oistruts of the I’nited Kingdom .uid .Aineru a, 
Annatto is also used for chcing cloth, but cannot 
bc^ recommended in this capaiity, as its colour is 
fugitive It gives a bright colour to variiMlus and 
lac(|uers 

ANNE.---(Scc Forf'gn W'eighis and Mlasuki s 
—Belgium ) 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 1 Act c com 

[lany rcgislcrcui undei tin Com])anu s A< Is, 1908 to 
1917, IS required by Section 04 of the 1908 ACT to 
hold at least once in c'vc'ry < alendar year a gc'iu'ial 
rnec'ting of its shareholders. Tins means th.it a 
meeting must be held between even- l.inuaiy 1st 
and December 81st, but llu' ACT sje . ities lhat it 
must be he Id not more than fiftec-n months aftei 
the holding ol tlu' last j'rcu i ding g» nc'ial iiwCTing. 
11 a general meeting be held on Manh 1st in one 
VC ar, the next meet mg must take jilat i on oi beioic 
June 1st in the sueceedmg veai. 

It IS also provided tluit if a meeting is not lu'lcl 
within the pie.-,cribed time, the comt may, on the 
application of any nienib'/ of the conqiany, call or 
direct Bie calling of a' general mc-eting of the 
company • 

The penajty h / not voinph mg with the SeCTion 


IS that every director, m.inagi i . scs letary, and other 
officer of fhe company who is knowingly a party to 
the dc»faiilt, rendei.? himself liable to a fine not 
exceeding /50. 

Anv ch'sciiption of geneial meeting of the mem- 
bhrs will satisfy Section 84, t c . it may be ordinary, 
<9 c'xtiaoidinarv , even the holding ot the Statutory 
mc'v'ting will sultue, since that constitutes a geneial 
meeting. 

Sution 28 c*f the 1908 Act. how'eveT, makes the 
holding ol an ordiuary gc iu ial nu'eting at least once 
me.uh\cai i oiiipidsory ioi e\eiv c oinpaiiy having 
a sh.ue ( ajiital, bv slipulating that a list (known as 
the Animal Return and SummaCT) shall be tiled of 
all p('i -oil'' \\ ho on tlu' fourteenth <iav altei the th st 
ca onlv ( tiiniarv geneial meelmg m the \ ear aic 
members of the- ((ini]Nin\ Nn ouhnary general 
nil I ting must, lluieioit', be Ik Id not latei than 
1 )c*c embc'i 17th m e.u h Near and .ilthough the 
"statutory mc-etmg mav liave aheadv taken jilace 
111 the- s.niu' \ear, the idiligation to hold an ordinary 
mec'ting wdl stn tiv s|)c‘aking, still exist, for the 
tcim "Stahitoiv Mec'luig” is ilc'ailv delnu'd in the 
A< t , and it < annot, tlu ic loi e, bc' < onsuU'ied as an 
ouhnaiN gciui.d iiieeling within the iiic-aning of 
8< ' t loa 2b 

1 h(‘ ,\i tick s o( main (onipanus nu'ntion the 
appi oxiniate date' w lu n the' annual .e/ueial meeting 
IS to b(' held 

Ihe inod( I set of ailulc's, known as 'Bible A, 

C lause 4b, |oi ( xample, -ays : " A geneial mi-eting 

'1m11 be held oiu e in e\ei\ viai at siu h liiiu' (not 
I'l'ing nu>ic‘ than fifteen monihs altii the holding of 
ili( kist pM I edmg nu'(tmg) and pku e as may be 
pi<siiib<d 1)\ the' < oinpain mgciuial meeting, oi, 
111 default at sm h time in tlic' month lollowing lhat 
in w hu h tlu* aniiiMi't.uv of the* conqiany's iiuoi- 
poiatioii oituis, ,uul .it such pku (* .IS the cliri'ctois 
-li.ill .ippoint In dt lanlt ol a geiu'i.il meeting being 
-u Ik Id, .1 rt iiei.d me c'ting sh.dl b<' held in tlu* montli 
next following, .uid ni.iv be (onvciu'd bv any two 
numb' IS 111 the' same iii.iniu i ,is lu'.irly as jiossiblo 
.IS th.it in whuh meetings ,in !<* bi' convened by 
tie <hi ec tors " 

WliM'.' Bible '\ dor-, not ajiplv .md special Articles 
h.ivr bc'c 11 (li.iwn up, il IS usu.d to le.ive llio fixing 
ol tlu- date entiiely m the,; h.uuls of thc^ clitectors 

I nek r noi mal c irc umstant c s, a ( ompany does not 
.cppc.ii “m genci.'d meeting'’ moM* than onee a 
\rai, .iiul theie aic* m.iny possible c ontingcnc les 
vchu h m.iv ni.ake it nn.idvis.ible to fix the d.itc of 
the imeliiig .1 \e.ii in idv.ince, ns is suggested by 
the fust pait ot Ll.uisc 48 mcnlioru'd above; foi 
nv't.uuc, something unloieseen may arise to delay 
iIk pi c |)ar.ition cjf llu* .uicjunts, oi it may be veiy 
ik .n.ible to com hide' some important negotiations 
bcloie hoklmg the' meeting, so th.il sli.'u ehoklci b 
m.iv bc' infoi me<l the ic .it 

I I th< (kit. h.is been fixe d by tlu' t onqiany months 
]'ie\iousl\, tlieie will most likely be nothing foi it 
but to lioki the meeting .ind .ul|ouiii it to some 
futuo 'atc', wheicas it the jiower has lieen left with 
the* dii(( tois they < an c all tlu* meeting tor the niosf 
coin einent date, snbjc c t. ot c omse, to tlie Statutoi y 
limitations, ,uid piobabl^ obvi.ite the necessity for 
a?) .idiom lU'd meeting 

Jcqu.illv it may be found desirablc'to hold the 
meeting c'arher than was at oru' time anticipated, 
and the discretionary power of tlie directors will, 
in likc«rnanner, be most valuable 

It s?iould be arranged that the .innual nxeeting 
takes ])lat?e^s soon after tlie c lose of the company's 
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financial year as possible 'Ihe penod Which must 
eiaf)se will naturally vary arcoi fling tf) tlfe character 
()1 the iinciertaking aiul to the magnitude ot its 
Ir.msactions. The auditors have to do their work, 
and it may easily be several months betore the 
balance sheet and amounts, and lepoit ot Ihe 
dll Of, tors, are ready to be placed before ^le 
shai eholders 

Ihfise attending the meeting natuially like to 
have before them accounts showing as ne.iilv as 
jiossiblc the financial position of the « ompaiiy to 
date. Ihe Board of a well-condiKted t ompany will 
arr.inge to hold the riKs-ting long beioie the at founts 
get stale, as shaieholdei s aie iiulintd It) assume 
that the directf'rs ai e keeping something b.u k when 
they are askeil to disc uss ,i bcdant e sheet dateil. 
})cihaps, six months prioi to the met ting 

Clauses 1()() and 107 ol 1 able A riifdtt' it obligatoiv 
on the duet tors to plate befoie the company in 
general meeting a profit and loss at fount and 
balance sheet, made up to a date not more than six 
months before such mectint^ 

'The meeting referred to as the " Annual Meeting " 
IS in practically every mstaiue an oidinarv meeting, 
the convening nolue usn,dl\ Kdeiimg to if as " 'ihe 
Fust Annual Ordinary (kru lal Met ting,*’ the num- 
ber being, of course, alteictl t») setond, thud, t tc , 
for oath succeeding yeai 

The business whi( h it is tustoinai) to tiansact 
at sue h meetings will be found in 1 able A, Clausf' 50, 
where the ordinary business ot a company is given 
as follows — 

(1) Sanctioning a dividend 

(2) The f onsidei ation of the acf faints, balanfc 
sheets, and the ortlmar}' reports o( the diieftois 
anfl auditors. 

(3) The election ot the diref tors and othei olfu eis, 

(4) The fixing the remuneration of the auditors 
ANNUAL KLPORT AM) A€C0UNTS.-lhe tol- 

lowing observations applv’ to the <umual reiioit and 
accounts ot joint stofk f ompauies Ihe ( om- 
pany's articles ol assouation usual I \ deal with llie 
preparation of thesf* stalemeiils , and articles I0(i 
and 107 of Table \ {qv) j)iovnde foi a piofit and 
loss atfount, and b,dam e sheet, togctluT with a 
report of the chief tois as to tlu' sl.ite of tlu' (oui- 
pany’s affairs, being made fiut in eveiy year and 
laid before fhc sharelioldeis in geneial meeting 
Article 108 ])rovides lor loiwaiding of copies of the 
balance sheet and rejioit to all jieisons entitled to 
receive notices of geneial nu'etings Wlu’n no 
provision is made for foi warding fojiies, any share- 
holder may (under Sen lion 113 ss 3 of tlu' Com- 
panies Aft, 1908) oblam a fOj'V ol the balance 
sheet and auditois’ upoit on ])<i\m<‘ut ol a (haige 
of not more than sixpence foi f va-ry hundred words. 

Diicctors' re{)oits geiieially lake hues smulai 
to the following — 

1 . Introduction, w'lth exjircssions of phasiiie oi 
regret on a( count of the gtiuial results ol tia<lmg 

2. Prospects of the (onipany 

3. Extension of the fomp.iny’s business oi 
•business premises, new di'pai tnu nts, amalgamation 

with or absorption ol otlur (omjianit's 

4 . Increase or decrease ol capital, debcntiiie 

issues, etc ^ 

5. Dircft orate aiur.statl fluuges 

6 Auditors and their repf)rt 

7. Proposals with regard to profits — dividends, 
reserves, etc. «. 

8 Details of the af founts , 

With the annual rejioit, it is usual Ibi'Lummat les 
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• ^ 

of the profit *and loss a< count and balance sheet 
to be issued Such summaries satisfy the require- 
ments ol th^ artu les ot association of most ( om- 
anits, but share holdeis generally prefer to br 
iveri details as to the souices ol jirofil or how josi 
hr^ been sustained 

t Th(‘ toUowmg aie imjioitant piovisions of the 
Comjianies (Consolidation) Ait, 1908, regaiding 
annual lepoits and ac founts — 

Sec 113 “ d he baiaru e sheet shall bi* signed, 

on liehall of the board, by tw'o oi the diiectois 
ol the Lou.fiany, oi , it then' is only one director, 
bjy that dlredor . and the auditor's report shall 
be attached to the balance shed, or tin re shall 
be inserted at the toot of the balance sheet a 
lefcrcncc to tlie n poit , and the rejioit shall be 
reafl before tlie « oiiipany m general meeting* and 
shall beojifn to insjiedion by anj sliareholdc i . 

“ Any sliaieholfier shall be entitled to be 
furnished with a cojiy of the balancf; shoi t anfl 
.iuditors’ rj^])orl at a charge not exceeding 6d 
loi fVfiv huiidi eel words 

"If any (Ojiy ol a Itilaiu e sheej^, w-hu h ha.s 
not been signc*l as rcfimied by this Section, is 
i-sued, iiifuJaled, oi published, or if any tojiy 
ol a balance sheet is issued, cinulated, or pub- 
lished without eithei Iniving a copy of tlu' 
ainlitoi’s rej)ort altaihed thereto, or contammg 
siidi rf'teiejuf' to that leport as is required by 
this Section, the ( ompany and evcr> diiedoi, 
iiuinagcT, scfiidaiy, or oHut o11i< (‘r ol tlu* coni- 
I'aiiv who is knowingly a patty to the didault, 
shall, on (onviition, be liabh to a fine not 
I X( ( f (hug /50 " 

]abl(‘ A s.ns-' - 

" Article 106 Orn t at least m evi i y yfv'u tlie 
diieitois shall lav bdoie the i ompany in geneial 
meeting a profit and loss ai count lor the period 
sim (‘ the piecfding ai count, oi (m the c a^e ol 
th(' lust account) sim e the im oi ])oi atioii ol the 
I omj)any, imide uj) to a date not more than six 
months be1or<' su< h meeting 

" Article lf/7 A balance slied shall b(' made 
out in every year and laid bedore the comjiany 
in general meeting, made iq'> to a dale' not more 
than SIX months betore smli imdmg «']he 
balance sheet shall be ac c onqijimed by a report 
f)f the direi tors as t^> tlu' state ot th(‘ compan5’’s 
altaiis, and llie amount which they k'i ommc'ml 
to bo paid b\ way ot dividend, and the amount 
(if any) which Ihev propose to c an v to a reserve 
fund. 

" Article 108 A i opv (\f the balance sheet and 
lepoit shall, seven davs prevnouslv to tlu' nu'Ct- 
mg, be sent to the persons I'lititled to leceive 
notices ot geneial meetings, in the manner in 
which noticf's an* to be given hereunder " 

In the case ol publii companies, a statement m 
the fotm ot a balaiu e slu e t is to be sent with the 
annual leturn and siimir.ary 

Section 2()‘(v, s 3) gives it as "a statement in the 
foi 111 ot a balam e sju'c't," audited by the c ompanv's 
auditois, and containing a summary of its share 
cajutal, its liabilities, and its assets, giving such 
particulais as will clis< lose tlie general nature of 
those liabilities and ass<*ts, and how the values of 
the fixed assets have been arrived at ; but the 
balance sheet nc'ed not me huh a statement of 
profit and loss Undcr\his piovusion, a distinction 
lias to be made betwe en " lixod " and "floating 
assets, and goodwill m to bc‘ sjiei ified separately. 
(See Anni^xl Return and* SuMfiiARV ) 
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of the second part and 


... BETWEiW JAWb 
b1?OWN and sons LpiITED of the Eagle. Worjto 
Barton in the County of Blankshire (hereinafter called 
“ the EmplouA^ ”) qf the firrtoart 
of 

(aged . . . yeai^ (hereinafter called “ the Apprentice ") 




I L uiivi a 9%^-* ✓. ^ w — .-f . w 

. tiu- 


parent or guardian of tlie apprentice 
^ (hereinafter called “ the Guardian ") of the third part WITNESSETH that the Apprentice 
• of his own free will and with the consent of the Guardian HEREBY BINDS himself 

apprentice to the Employers learn the art of a .... ^ 

from* this date for a term of , years computed from the da.y of 

One thousand nine hundred and And the Apprentice 

and also the Guardian as surety for the Apprentice HEREBY JOINTLY AND 
SEVERALLY COV'ENANT with the Employers as follows ; — 

1 That the Apjirentice will during the said term faitlifiilly honestly and diligently 
serve the I'lnployers and diligently attend to the said trade or business at all 
tunes 1'he Company’s seciots kei'p and their or tlieir representatives’ lawful 
commands willingly obey And sliall not absent himself from their service during 
the usual working hoiiis without their consent Nor do or willingly suffer any 
damage to be doiie to the goods of the Company. 

2, That the Apprentice will duly and punctually attend at the Eagle Works or 
the Employers’ [ilacc of business between the hours of 8 a.nv and 1 p.m. and 
2pm and 6.30 p m of each week day and 8 am. and 1 p.m. on Safqrdays or 
during the regular working hours for the time being. 

3 That the Apprentice will attend and diligently work at the Barton Technical School 
or elsewhere in Barton between the hours of 10 am and 10 p.m. but so that the 
total hours of work and instruction shall not exceed fifty-four per week The 
cost of such instruction to be paid by the Employers. 

A That if and whenever the Apprentice is absent from his work from any cause the 
wages for the tune lost shall be deducted from his weekly wages and that if the 
Apprentice shall be guilty of gross misconduct by repeatedly disobeying the 
comman<is of the Employers or their representatives embezzle or make away with 
apy of the goods^r effects wliieh may be entjjiited to his care or in case of the 

* 9 • 

breach or nou-pcrfurmancc of any q 1 uie covensaits or agreements* ‘hereia 



1^ Aw>rcfltkJe aud c^mcet^this Iiiclb^iirfe 

immediately cease an^ be no longer payable and this Indenture and e>kry 
covenant clause and^hing herein contained shall be void and absolutelj^ 

f 

determined. , 

And in consideration of such service the Employers HEREBY COVENANT with 
the Apprentice and also with the Guardian as Collows • — 

1. That the Employers by their inanagei or asb>istaiits will during tlu^ said term accord- 
ing to the best of their power skill and knowledge teach and instruct or cause 
to be taught or instructed the Ai)j)rentice 

2 That the Employers will pay to the Apj>rentice during the said term during such 
time as he shall be able to and actually perform his service weekly and every 
week 

dunng the FIRST yeai of the t(“im P*-**" wi'ek 

during the SECOND yiai of the term shillings per week 

during the THIRD y< ar of the tei m shillings per week 

during the FOURTH year of tlu' term shillings per wrek 

during the FIl'Tll yeai of the term slnllmgs per week 




dm mg the SIXTH V(\n ot the term -\\\\\\\\^^ per w(“(‘k 

during the SEVENTH v^ai of the term shillings per week 

IN WITNESS tlu' hanployi'is ha\e lu'rt'unto mU (Ik'ii ( ommon Seal and tlir Apiircntiu* 
and the (niardian have IxTiMinto sc't thru hands ainl seaE resj)e( tivt'ly the day and year 
first above wnWen 

The Common Seal of James Brown 
and Sons Limited was hereunto affixt'd m 
the presence of 

Ciovermng Direc tor 

S.CNED SUAI.EI. AND I.DLIVERi:,. | 











Numl^r of Certificate — ^.1 

“THE COMPANIES ACTS, iyU8 to i917.“ 

FORM E 

As required by Part II oi tn^ Con^)anies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908 (Section 26). 



A 

Companies' 
Fee Stamp 
of 5s. must 
be impressed 
here. 


Summary of Slare Capital and Shares 


OF 


LIMITED. 

made up to the 2Ath day of June 19. . 

(Being the Fourteenth Day after the date of the h'lrst Ordinary General Meeting in 19..). 


Nominal Share Capital, £125,0f)Crdivided into' 


(15,000 Ordinary \ 


Shares of 


each. 


I 

15 000 Ordinary 
10,000 Preference 
(12,500 Ordinary ^ 
(10.000 Preference 
2,500 Ordinary 

[ nil 

r 5 

r 5 


1 10,000 Preference * ‘ 

Total Num*ber of Shares takfn up ^ to the 24th day of June 19.. 

Which mimlx'r mu^t agree with tlu* Total shown in the fast .is heUI by existing 

Number of Shares issued subject to ])ayment wholly in Cash 

Number of Shares issued as fully paid up otherwise than m Cash 

Number of Shares issued as partly paid up to the extent of pt'r 

Share otluTwis(‘ than m Cash 

^ There has bt'en called u{) on each of 12,500 Driiaary Shai (*s 
,, ,, ,, ,, 10,000 Preference ,, 

' Total Amount of Calls received, uK'ludmg Payments on Applu .itioii and 
Allotment , . . . . . . . • • • • • • • • ^ 

Total Amount (if any) agreed to be con^ideicd as jxud on 2,5(K) Ordinary Shares . 
which have been issued as fully paid up otherwise than in Cash ..j^ 

Total Amount (if any) agreed to l>e considered as ]>aid on Shat es ) 

which have bvn issued as j^artly p<ud up to tlu^ extent of jmt j £ 

Sliare . . . . . . . . . . • . • • . « • • i 

Total Amount of Calls unpaid .. .. .. •• •• • 

Tot<'ii Amount (if any) of sums paid by way of ('oinmission in i('spe( t of Sliares j 
01 Debent w'r's or allowc'd by way of Dis('ount since tlu' dat(‘ of last 
Summary . , • . . . . . . . . . . . • • j 

Total Amount (if any) paid on Sh.aia^s foihati'd .. £ 

Total Anujimt of Shares and Sto('k for wlmii Sh.ue Waiiants to (Shares £ 

Bearer aie oulsl.'indmg .. .. .. •• •• *Sto(k £ 

Total Amount of Sh.*i'C ^VaIrants to Be.iK-r issmal and suiren- J Issmsl £ 

dered rt'spc'clively since elite of last Summary •• i Sui renderi'ij £ 

Numbi'r of Shan's or Amount of Sto( k < ompiised m ]Numl)er of Shares 

each Shari' W.ii rant to Bearer . . . . < Amount of Stock £ 

Total Amount of Debt due fiom the Company m resjx'ct of all Mortgages and ^ 

Charges which aie requiied (oi , m the case of a Company registeied in | 

Scotland, whith, if the Comp.tt y had been registiaod in England, would £ 
be required) to be registi’red with the Registrar of Companies, or wliuh j 
would require registration if tr('.ited after the First day of July, 1908 

NOTE.— Banking Companies must add at List of all their Places of Business. 

' and * Where there are Shares of thlfonit hinds or amounts [e g , Preference and Ordinary, or £10 and £S), staU 
the number and nominal value-, se/mi ately. 

* Where various amounts have been i ailed, or there are Shares of different kinds, state them separaiely. 

* Include what has been re( eived on forfeited as well as on existing Shares. 

* State The Aggregate Number of ^hgres forfeited {if any). « ^ • 

Th« Redrn lAust be signed^t the End, by the Manager or^Secretary of the Cfunpany. . 

Presented for filing by 


112,500 

12,500 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

ml 

nil 


nil 
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Names, etc., of the ^Directors of 

on the Tiventy-foiirth day of June,- 
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List of Persons holding Shares in 


on the 24th day of June, ai}& of Persons who have held Shares therein 

incorporation of the Company, showing their Names and Addresses, and an Account of the 


Folio 

in Register 
Ledger 
contaming 
Particulars. 


Names, Addresses 


5, AND ic 


Surname. 

Christian 

Name. 

Address. 

Occupation. 



C 

§ 


Jame% 

Long 

j Robinson 
I Short 


Peter 22 Union Walk, Newcastle-on-Tyne Clerk. 

Thomas 19 Castle Stans, Newark-on-Trent Manufacturer. 

John Imperial House, The S\de, Stafford Colliery Proprietor. 

Wtlham 22 Callow Gate, Hull Clerk. 


^ The Aggregate Number of Shares held, and not the Distinctive Numbers, must be stated, and the column 
must be added up throughout, so as to make one total to agree with that stated in the Summary 
to have been taken up. 

• When the Shares are of different classes these columns may be subdivided, so that the number of each class 
hold, or transferred, may be showu 'separately. 



^ Limited, 

at any time since the date of the last Return, or (in the case of the first Return) of the 
SharA so held. A 



Account ok bwARKs. 

______ ___ _l 





• Particulars 

of Shares trans- 1 

• Particulars 

of Shares tians 


» Number 

of Shares 

fcircd since the date of the last 

ferred since the d.ite of the last 


held by 

existing 

Return or (in the case of the 

Return or (in the case of the fust 

Remarks 

Members at date of 

hrst Return) of the incorporation 

Retuin) of the incorporation of 


Return. * 

of the Company by Persons who 

the Company 

by Pei sons who 


• 

A 


are sti 

1 Members. 

have ceased 

to be Members. 



Cumula- 


Date of Regis- 


Date of Regis- 


Ordinary. 

tive 

N umbel . * 

tration ot 

Number. • 

tratioii ol 



Preference. 


• Transfer. 


1 ran^fer 



• 





Pref. Shares 



* 




tians felled to 

35 

30 

10 

Mch.4, 10.. 



J. Slann. 

ISO 

40 






200 


40 

l eb. 28. 19.. 



Ordinary Shares 







transferred to 





60 

A pi. 6, 19. . 

W. Beach. 




• 




• 














• 


• 







• 





• 










• 

[Stf^natKre) 

John IP. Rohxn^nn 





1 (State whetlier Manager or Secretary) Secretary, 


• Ihe Date of Registration of each Transfer should be given, as well as the Number 4)f Shares transferred on 
each date. The particulars should be placed opposite the name of the Transferor, and not opposite 
that of the Tiansferec, but the name of the Transferee may be inserted m the " Remarks ” column, 
immediately opposite the particulars of each Transfer. 

( 1435 ) ba. SH and 
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• . • 

ANNUAL RETUBNS AND S®MMARV.-(Sco 

Annual Summary.) 

ANNUAL STATEMENT.— (See ’Annua. Sum- 
mary.) 

, ANNUAL SUMMARY. — In order that the auUial 
condition of a joint stock company with re§^j|ect 
both to its members and its capital may be atm- 
rately known at any paiticular time, >arious ol 
the Companies Acts have provided for the issue 
of an anmlal summary or statement of its altairs 
All tlie old enactments arc now (.onuiined in 
Section 26 of the Companies (Consolidation) 

1908, and this Section ought to be known by 
heait by every director, man.igiM', and secietary of 
a companv It is drawn very concisely and 
clearly, and is given here in its entuety — 

• '‘26“--(l) K\ery company having a share 

rapital shall once at least in evesy \ear make a 
list of all persons who, on the fouiteeiith day 
atter the first or onh' (jrdinar\’ general meeting 
in the year, arc members of tli^ company, and 
of all ])ersons who have (eased to be niembeis 
since the date of the la‘^t return or (in the ca.se 
of the lust return) of the Micoi jioi ation of the 
company. 

“ (2) 1 he list must state the names, addu'sses. 
ami occupatums of all the })ast and piestuit 
membeis Iheicin mentioned, and the numbe'r of 
-shares lield by ca( h of the existing inemluTS at 
the date of the ictiirn, specifying shares trails- 
ft'rred since the date of the last return oi (in the 
( ase ot tile first letiiin) of the me oi jxn .ition of 
tlie cc^nijiany by pc'rsons who aie still members 
.md have ceased to bc' members resjiectivel) and 
the datc^s of registi at ion of the transfeis, and 
must contain a summarv distinguishing between 
shares issued foi cash and sliares issued as fully 
or partly paid up otheiwise than in cash, and 
s])e(ifving tlie following partuulais — • 

“ (rt) The amount of the share capital ol the 
com})any, and the number ci. the shares into 
whii li it IS divided , 

“ {b) Ihe number of shafes taken fiom the 
commencement ot the (ompany up to the dale 
of the return : 

• “ {c) Ihe amount t.illcd up on cadi share; 

" ((i) 'l)he total amount of calls received , 

• “ (e) 'Ihe total an^uint of calls unpaid . 

“ (/) The total amount of the sums (if any) 
paid by wav ol commission in respe< t of ain 
shaies or delxuitures, or allowed bv way C)t 
discount in lespec.t ol any dcbentuics, since 
the date of the^last return 

“ (l') 'I'he total number ot shares forfeitc'cl , 

" {Ji) The total amount of shares or stock 
foi which share warrants arc outstanding at 
the date of the letiirn , 

“ (/) the total amount of share wan ants 
issued and suriendcred resj>ectivcly since the 
date of the last return , 

“ (Av) 'Ihe number ot shales'* or am -unt of 
stock comprised m each share warrant , 

" (/) rhe names and addressees of the per 
sons who at the date of the return arc the 
directors of the companv, or occupy the jcosi- 
tion of directois, by whatever name called , 
and 

“ (m) 'I'he total amount of ciebt due fiom the 
company in respect c^f all moitgages and 
charges winch are required (or, in the case of 
a Company registeicd in Scotland, which, if the 
company ^d l»een registered in England, 


I 

w’ouki be required) to bc registwed with the 
legistrar of companies under this Act, or 
which would have been required so to bc 
registered if created after the first day of July, 
nineteen huiuliecl anef eight. 

" (3) The summary must also (except where 
^ the comjiany is a private company) include a 
statement, made up tO sii< h ciate as may bc 
spc'ciliecl m the statement, in the form of a 
balance sheet, audited bv the company's auditors, 
and containing a summaiy of its share capital, 
Its liabilities, and its assefis, giving such parti- 
culars as will clis( lose the geiieial nature of those 
liabilities and assets, and how the viilues of the 
lixecl assets hav'e bevn ai rived at. but the balance 
sheet nced^not include a statement of profit and 
los^ 

'‘(4) Ihc above list and summary must be 
contaiiU'd in a sep4iiate p.ii ( of the legister of 
mciiibeis, and must !»' completed within seven 
(lavs after tlie tourleenth day fiforesaicl and the 
(Company must loithw'ith loiwaid to the regi.strar 
of comp.inics a coj'v signed by the manager or 
by the -sc'det.uy of 'the company, 

" (5) If a c ompany makes def.iult in complying 
with the 1 c’ciuii cments c^t tins section, it shall bo 
liable to a line not exceeding five pounds for 
every dav dining whi.'h the default continues, 
and eveiy diiectoi and managei of the company 
wlio knowingly and wilfully authoiises or p©i* 
nuts the clof.uilt shall be liable (o the like jiendlty.’' 

Ihe foim of the summaiy is given in Form E of 
ill- thud schedule' of the Act ol 1908 , but this has 
h.ul to bo supjileinc'iited by rc'ason of the Act ol 
1917 which iii.ide it essc'iitial that c eitam ])ar- 
liciilais as to diic'clois should be disclosed (Sc*e 
DiRrrioKs) 1 Ik' loims lecpnied ate givc'a as 
msels. 

1 ho annual staleineut must bc filed with the 
legist I. u 

ihe suinm.uv uhuh is to a('coiu])any the state- 
inc'iit is not ii'ciuiied ill Ihe case of a piivatc 
company {qv.). 

I he' authontic's hav'c enf(>iced jienalties on many 
occasions for non-compliance with the Section; 
and directors, especially of small companies wheic 
mat lets of this kind are liable to be treated as of 
little importance, should sec that the obligations 
imposed by the Act ate duly fulfilled, or, in the 
.iltei native, be picpared to take the consequences. 
In order to be able to make up the Ust, it is 
necessary that an oidmaiy general meeting shall 
be held once m each year. In the yeai of a 
company's incorporation, however, if no ordinary 
general meeting has been held, it can usually be 
arranged with the icgistrai foi him to accept a list 
made up to a given date, say, December 31st 
I'dilure to hold t ce meeting cannot bc urged as a 
leascm fo. not filing the relurns, but there is no 
doubt that the return cannot be properly compiled 
unless an oidmaiv general meeting is held within 
the ( alendai year The course mentioned above is 
not, theretoie, recommended, although it seems to 
bc piactised to a considerable' extent in the case of 
ftc'wlv-f'uined companies ^It inav' be mentioned 
that the statutory meeting c annot be considered as 
an " orclitiarv ” genet al meeting for the purposes 
of this Section 

ANJ^UITANT. — A peison m receipt of an annuity 

(</ ^' ) <# • 

ANNlftftf. — An annuity is the right to the yearly 
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payment of ascertain sum of money, ^fhich ends 
with the life of the donee, or after a limited period, 
or it may be granted in perpetuity. It may be 
either granted during life, or given by will by one 
person to another, in which latter case it is a 
general legacy, and will abate with the othtr 
legacies in case of an insufficiency of assets. Whete 
an annuity charges only the person and personal 
representatives of the grantor, it is called a personal 
annuity ; and so also if it is granted out of a charge 
upon personalty. An annuity properly so-called is 
personal property, and has nothing to do with land , 
but the term is applied also to a yearly sum pay- 
able out of land, with or without a clause ot distirss, 
and is then known as a real annuity or rent-chaige 
It IS in that case an incorporeal hereditament, and 
as such may be granted, like real estate, for life, or 
in fee, or in tail. The words " lent-rhargc ” and 
“ annuity ” are often used as intcK haiigeable. The 
present article will deal with jieisonal annuities 
only, and not with annuities charged on land {qv ) 

A personal annuity may be gr.inted cither pci- 
petually or for life, or for a term of years Where 
a perpetual annuitv is granted to a jrerson and his 
heirs, it is an annuity in fee, and would descend on 
intestacy to his heirs ; but in spite of that a ])er- 
sonal annuity is always pcisonal estate, and a 
devise of real estate would not ofierate on it. A 
personal annuity to a person and hi.s hens would 
pass under a general bequest, and so would a 
personal annuity given to a man for e\ei. 

A -personal annuity cannot be entailed, for if it 
IS given to A and tlu* heirs of his body, it is not a 
tenement within the statute De Dorns CondUiona- 
hbus, and the grantee would have only what is 
known as a fee simple conditional, with the result 
that if he should have issue he could assign the 
annuity ; but if he dies without issue the annuity 
would fail. 

When a person wishes to borrow and ( annot 
offer any suitable security, he may find it con- 
venient to have rcioursc to an annuity to raise a 
loan, in which case, instead ot borrowing a certain 
sum for a number of ycats at a fixed rate ol interest, 
he undertakes to pay an -inmiity of a fixed amount 
during his own life m heu of paying back the 
principal sum with interest thereon, d'hc lender is 
called the grantee, and the borrower is called the 
grantor of the annuity. Ag.un, a ])eison having a 
certain amount of capital, and wishing to get as 
large a yeaily income as possible ftoin it during his 
own life, and not desiring to benefit aruone by his 
will or on his intestacy, will part with his capital in 
return for an annuity. When a person wishes to 
purchase an annuity, the Government oilers the 
safest security, but insurance companies and piivate 
individuals olfer a higher rale of interest at, 
however, an me reased degree of risk. An 
example is given of the approximate .1 mount 
of annuity offered by insurant e companies tor 
every /1 00 paid — 

• Males. 


Age 55 

Age 60 

.\ge 65 

Age 70 

/ s. d. 

/ s d. 

/ s. d. 

/ s d. 

7 12 8 

8 17 ,0 

10 10 4 

12 16 2 


Females. 


Age 55 . 

Age 60 ; 

Age 65 

Age ^0 

/. s. d. 

/ s, d. 

1 s. d. 

/ S, cl. 

6 18 8 

7 17 10 

9 6 2 

11* 7 8 


Annuities are a species of personal property, con- 
sisting of mere rights unaccompanied by the posses- 
sion of anything corporeal. Formerly they were 
considered mere choses tn action {q.v.), and there was 
scane doubt whether they were assignable ; but nqpr 
t^ey are clearly so. They are an interest in equity 
rather than a chose in action. 

One of the commonest kinds of annuities aie con- 
solidated bank annuities, usually called Consols. 
They a^ perpetual annuities granted by the Crown 
as intcist for money lent to it for the purposes of 
the nation. The Crown may at any time pay back 
the loan and redeem the annuity. Ihiis, ^100 
2i per cent consolidated stock is the peipetual 
right to receive l2 10s. a year, subject to the 
Government's right to redeem the annuity on pay- 
ment ot /,100 What the actual value of the stock 
is dejiends on the state of the market ; it is genejgilly 
lower than the nominal price, which is tailed jiar. 

An annuitant has the right to the value of the 
annuity, i e , ^ a testator bequeaths a sum to a 
person to buy an annuity, the legatee is entitled to- 
have the puuhasc money paid ovijr to him 
where the annuity is m possession or reversion. 
The annuitant may, of course, die between the 
testator’s death and the date fixed for the purchase 
of the annuity , but if he does, the annuity does 
not lapse, but passes to Ins personal representatives 
A testator may state that the annuity is intended 
for the personal benefit and enjoyment of the annui- 
tant, but this will make no diffeience, and the 
annuitant will still have the light to the capital 
value of the annuity. Even if a testator gives his 
trustees a discretion to apply the annuity for the 
annuitant’s benefit under certain conditH')ns, such 
as ill-hcalth or incapacity, or directs that he is not 
to have the capital value of the annuity, but only 
the annuity itself, the annuitant will still be 
entitled to the value. 

While a direction simply that the donee of an 
annuity is not ’to sell it, or that it shall not be 
subject to the laws of bankruptcy, is invalid, yet 
the- giantor may* direct that on the happening of 
a certain event, e , the grantee’s bankrui)tcy, or 
an attempt to sell it, the annuity shall go ovci to 
someone else, or the grantee shall forfeit it, %nd 
such a direction may be effective ; i,''it the decisions 
on the subject are notgcasily reconcilable, thoupfh 
it has been held tliat in the case of an annuity to 
be bought from the Government in the name of 
the annuitant, such a diicctioii as the above may 
be disregarded as inconsistent with the gift, and 
that the annuitant is entitlwl to the money. A 
distinction has also been drawn between a gift over 
to someone else and a mere forfeiture. In some 
cases where the court is administering an estate, 
ami the assets are insufficient to jiay the annuities 
and legacies in full, a value is set upon the annuity, 
and that value, subject to any necessary abate- 
ment, IS handed over to the annuitant. In order 
to ascertain tfle value for the purpose of abatement, 
the instalments which have already fallen due 
must be added to the present value ot future 
instalments. 

The grantor of an annuity foi life or a term of 
years cannot compel the grantee to allow him to 
redeem it, but the parties to the contract are com- 
petent to agree that the annuity shall be redeemable 
on certain terms. 

An annuity is in some cases chargeable upon 
income only, in •others upon both the income and 
the capital ; ^and it is often thfficAlt to fonstrue the 
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intentions of the testator. If there is a simple 
bequest of an annuity, the annuity *niust be paid 
in full, however small the income of the testator's 
property may be ; but the directions of the will 
aJ regards the payment of the annuity may slyiw 
an intention on the testator's part that the annti*y 
is only to be paid out of the yearly income of his 
estate, and not out of the capital It may be taken 
s a general print iple that if an annuity is given 
early to one for life and then to anothcr,^nd the 
>tate prov(*s ilefn lent, then the tenant for^ifc and 
le reversioner must each bear his proportionate 
rare of the loss. Where, however, an annuity is 
iven and there is also a bequest of the residue, the 
nnuity is a charge upon the capital, even if there 
as been a direction to set aside a fund to i>ay the 
nftuity, and in this case the residuary legatee 
ifiers the cntiie loss It may be noted here that 
personal annuity, being a general legacy, is sub- 
xt to the saint' mlc of abatement as a genoial 
jgacy, and so where the assets are •nsnllic lent, the 
nnuitant is on the same footing as the geneial 
igatee, a»d they will both abate in propoition, 
nd this rule applies equally as between annuitants 
henisclves. For the jnirposes of abatement, the 
aJue of annuities must be calculated as at the 
ime when the estimate is made 
As to the duration of an annuity, when an 
nnuity is gi\en by will, and the t<'stator does not 
efine how long it shall last, it will be, as a rule, 
n annuity for the life of the annuit<int only, 
whether it is given to the annuitant m possession 
ir reversion, and this will be the case even it the 
.nnuity is expressed to be given for the annuitant s 
naintenance and education, and will not cease 
vhen the annuitant i omes of age, but the duia> 
ion of annuities is alwa^’s subject to the intention 
)f the testator to be gathoied from the will. Whcie 
in annuity is given to a tiustee tor his trouble, it 
vill cease when his a< tive woi k in connection with 
be trust determines Where an Annuity is given 
‘xpressly for a defined period, it will < ontinne 
luring that pctiocl, c g , an annuity to A during the 
oint lives of 11 a-id C will last till B or C dies. 
;vcn if A dies before B oi C, in winch case it will 
laiTs to \'s jxiNonal rej>i esentatives during the* 
^lot lives of l^and C. 

As regal ds survivoi shi]^ between annuitants, a 
iew illustrations arc given, c an annuity to X 
ind Y during their lives will go to them during 
their joint lives, and to the survivor aftei wards foi 
lus life ; but an annuity to X and Y to be eijually 
:livided between thetn during their lives will not 
pass to the survivor. Such a gift would be cither 
an annuity during their joint lives only, or an 
annuity of half the amount to each for his own 
particular life. Where an annuity is to two persons 
as tenants m common during their lives and the 
life of the survivor, the survivor will take his share 
as long as he lives, but the share the one who 
dies first will go to his per.sonal x ejircsentalive 
during the life of the survivor , but in such case 
an intention to brsiefit the survivor might be 
inferred from the terms of the gift 

As to security for payment, an annuitant whose 
annuity is charged on the residue naturally wishes 
to have his rights secured as far as possible, but he 
IS not entitled to have the residue invested for his 
benefit if he can otherwise be properly secured. 
He hask the right to demand that a proper sum be 
appropriated to pay the annuity, Iflit beyond that he 
cannot insist th^ the i csidue shall not distributed. 


OF CO’MMERCE 

No apportionment was formerly made of annuittes- 
which were settled in trust for one person for li^, 
with remainder to another, but the latter had the 
right to receive the whole of the next annuity 
w'hich became due after the death of the annuitant 
entitled for life. There were exceptions, however 
ift the case of an annuity granted for the main- 
tenance of an infant, or of a maiTicd woman living 
apait fiom her husband. Since 1870, however, all 
annuities aic considei cd as accruing from day tO' 
day, and arc appoi tionable acccvidingly in respect 
of time, so that each jierson entitled now receives 
his proportionate share 

Annuities aie afie( ted by the Statutes of Limita- 
tion in the same way as othci j)eisonal property. 
Wheie the annuity is meicly secuied by the per- 
sonal liability of the grantor, the statutes will com- 
mence to iiin against each instalment of the annuity 
as It falls due. and the annuitant's right will bo 
baired by non-paymeut for six years Where an 
annuify is ( hargc'd on jM'rsonalty, it is in the same 
j)osition as a legacy, and where it is charged on both 
lealty and ]>crsonally, it will be barred by non- 
payment for twelve years. 

Duty IS payable ujK)!! the value of the annuitant 
(alculatecl according to fixed tables given in the 
Succession Duty Act. 1853, and is payable in four 
ecjual annual instalments, which are due when the 
Inst four payments of the annuity aie made. If the 
annuit.Mit dies be foie the four instalments have 
accnied, the nnjiaid in.stalments cannot be 
rec ovei ccl 

Where an annuity is charged on another legacy 
the sain<‘ lulc* a}>j>lies, ex< that the legatee pays 
the duty Wheie there is a direction to buy an 
annuity of .i cerlain amount, the duty is paid on 
the cajHtal value asccilaim'd by lefcrence to the 
succc'ssion-duty tables of such an annuity; but 
when a testatoi gives a fixed sum to buy an 
annuity, tlic duly is jiayable on that sum. 

An c.xaiujdc' of the values of an annuity of ;^10(> 
per annum held on a single life is given below. 


Yc.us of Age 
of Annuitant 

Values 
£ 8. 

d. 

1 

1,892 

8 

6 

20 

1 .729 

9 

6 

.30 

1.644 

7 

6 

40 

1,487 

10 

0 

50 

1 ,242 

19 

6 

60 

972 

1 

0 

70 

677 

9 

0 

80 

381 

3 

0 

tX) 

133 

9 

0 


Examples of the values of an annuity of ;^100 
per annum, held on the joint continuance of two- 
lives — 


Ages of the 

Age > of the 

Values of 

Elder Life 

Younger Life 

the Annuities 
/ s. d 

6.5 

60 

620 4 6 

60 

50 

795 9 6 

50 

45 

1 ,009 4 6 

40 

40 

1,190 7 0 

30 

20 

1,362 1 6 

20 

20 . . 

1 .399 7 6 


It may be noted that wheie a " clear annuity 
is gi\%n by will, the annuitant will not be liable 
to pay tiie^ legacy duty, but the executor will be ; 
but if there is a direction to invest a sum suffici^t 
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to produce a. clear annual sum, and paj the income 
thereof to the legatee, the annuity is liable, for the 
expression " clear ” may have reference to the costs 
of the investment ; nor does a bequest of an 
annuity " free from deductions '' primd facie entitle 
#the annuitant to throw the duty on the estate * 
Where an annuity is bequeathed by will, it com- 
mences from the day of the testator's death, and 
the first payment is ordinarily made at the end of 
a year after the death, from which date interest, 
where allowed, on arrears would run. But a testator 
may direct that it shall commence, e.g , at the first 
quarter day after his death, or that it shall be paid 
monthly, in which case the money will be due at 
the first quarter day or at the end of the first month 
respectively, but it will not be payable till the end 
of the year . In ordinary cases, arrears of an annuity 
do not carry interest It may be noted that an 
annuity takes precedence over a residuary gift, and 
that m ordinary cases it has no preferetuc over 
general legacies in respect of abatement , also that 
an annuitant whose annuity is not m arrear is not 
a creditor, and is not entitled to ajiply for adminis- 
tration of the deceased's estate, even where the 
assets are insufficient to discharge the estimated 
value of the annuity, in addition to the other debts 
and liabilities. (See Annuity Charged on Land, 
Legacy.) 

ANNUITY CHARGED ON LAND, or RENT- 
CHARGE.— A rent-charge is a certain profit issuing 
annually out of lands and tenements coipoieal, and 
13 one out of several kinds of rent It arises where 
the owner of the charge has no tuture interest or 
reversion in the land, but derives his rent by virtue 
•of some reservation (generally created by a limita- 
tion to uses), by which also a power of distress is 
reserved if the rent is not duly paid The land is 
liable to the distrc'ss, not of common right, but by 
virtue of the clause in the deed, and, therefore, it is 
called a rent-charge, because m this manner the 
land is charged with a distress for the payment of it 
If no right of distress is reserved, the rent is known 
as a rent seek ; but by an Act of George II arrears 
of a rent seek may be distrained for, and such a 
rent is now a rent-charge. Small rent-charges were 
•often granted before 1884 for the purpose of quali- 
fying the grantee for a parliamentary vote, but this 
kind of qualification is no longer in force 

A rent-charge may be created by grant, either by 
will or inter vivos, and may be limited for any 
-estate, eg,, estate for life, or in fee simple If tlic 
charge is created inter vivos, it must be by deed, 
for a rent-charge being a se|iaratc incorporeal 
ticreditament cannot be created in any other way, 
except by will By the Convc*yancing Act, 1881 
(Sec. 44), certain remedies arc provided for the 
recovery of rent-charges and other annual sums 
charged on land, which are not rent incident to a 
reversion The section of the Act applies only if 
and as far as a contraiv intention is not expressed 
in the instrument under which the annual sum 
arises, and has effect only subject to the terms and 
provisions of the instrument . the remedies pro- 
vided are without prejudice to all estates, interests, 
and rights having jirionty to the annual sum 'I'he 
iremedies provided by the section are as follows — 

(1) If at any time the annual sum or any 
part thereof is unpaid for twenty-one days after 
the day of payment, distress may be levied, with 
power to dispose of any distress found, So as to 
pay the annual sum, arrears, aq\l covts, and 
■expenses occasioned by non-payment 


(2) If payment is in arrear for forty days, 
re-entry ipay be made, even if no formal legal 
demand has been made, together with power to 
take and remain in possession without impeach- 

j ment of waste, and take the income till pay- 
«ment thereby or otherwise of the annual sum. 
arrears, and costs and expenses occasioned by 
non-payment. 

(3) In the like case, the person entitled, 
whether he takes possession or not, may demise 
by^eed the land charged, or any part thereof, 
to a trustee for a term of years, with or without 
impeachment of waste, in ordei to raise by sale, 
mortgage, or otherwise money to pay the annual 
sum, ai rears thereof due, and to become due, the 
costs occasioned by the non-payment, and the 
costs of executing the costs of the deed ; and the 
surplus (if any) of the money raised, or pp.come 
received under the trusts of the deed, shall be 
paid to the person for the time being entitled to 
the land m reveision expectant on the term. 
The remedies given by the section are cumula- 
tive and not substitutionary, and a ijeile oi mort- 
gage may also be ditcctcd by the court where 
the circumstances render it equitable. It is not 
now usual to insert the old jiowcis of re-entry 
and distiess in a rent-chaigc, but reliance is 
placed on the Act 

In settlements, rent-charges are often created 
under the Statute of Uses, 1538 The statute pro- 
vides that where any persons shall stand seised of 
any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in fee 
simple or otherwise, to the use and intent that 
some other jierson or jieisons shall leave yearly to 
them and their heirs, for years or some other special 
time, any annual rent, tlicn the jreisons who have 
such use shall be deemed in possession of such rent 
And so, if land is conveyed to the use that A shall 
have a rent-charge, the statute puts A in possession, 
while if the land is granted in fee simple to A to 
the use of H and his heirs to receive a icnt-chargo 
m trust for C and his hens, the legal estate is vested 
m B, and C has "an equitable rent-c harge in fee. 

The grantor of a rent-charge cannot limit an 
estate greater than that which he has himself in 
the land on which it is charged Rent-charges for 
life are the most common 

Land, especially bmlding land, is occasionally 
sold in consideration of a rcnt-chaige reserved and 
payable to the seller Covenants are usually inserted 
in the conveyance for jiayment of rent, and observ- 
ing the building and other covenants. The rent is 
called a “ fee-farm " icnt, a’^d may be recovered by 
distress, or re-entry, or as a debt against the owner. 
Rent-charges grante<l otherwise than by marriage 
settlement or will for a life, or any estate deter- 
minated on a life, should be registered m the Land 
Charges Department of the offices of Land Registry, 
under the Land Charges Act, 1900. 

A rcnt-cLarge was formerly regarded as entire 
and indivisible, unlike the ordinary rent which 
could be apportioned , and the law was that if any 
part of the land, out of which a rent-charge issued, 
was released from the charge by the owner of the 
rent, cither expressly or by implication, all the rest 
of the land should also be released ; but it is now 
enacted that the release from a rent-charge of part 
of the hereditaments shall not extinguish the whole 
rent-charge, but shall operate only to bar the right 
to recover any part of the rent-charge out of the 
hereditaments 'released. The Board of Agriculture 
may now apportion rents' of Wery , kind on the 
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apptication of any persons interested in the lands 
and rent. 

Rent-charges may now be redeemed under the 
provisions of the Conveyancing Act, 1881. 

rent-charges aie incorporeal hereditament^ 
they are liable to escheat to the Crown as 
Intestates Estates Act, 1884, makes the law of 
escheat apply “ to any estate or interest, whether 
legal or equitable in any incorporeal hereditaments, 
in the same manner as if the estate were a legal 
estate in corporeal hereditaments.” | 

Rent-charges are affected by the Statutes of 
Limitations of 1833 and 1874. The period of limita- 
tion of arrears of rent is six years It may be noted 
that the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883, curtail the landlord's right of distress, m cases 
wher« the Act apj)hes, to rents due one year before 
• the raking of the distress 

Arrears of a rent-charge of the annual value of 
not more than /50 may be recovered in a county 
court. ^ 

A tithe rent-chaige is a charge on land sub- 
stituted by commutation for the tithe, Ihe com- 
mutation was eltocted by the Titlfc' Act, 1836, and 
subsequent Acts (See Annuity ) 

ANNULMENT OF Al)JUI)lCAT10N.~~(Sce Ad- 

judication Order ) 

ANTEDATE.- -This sigmlies to wute a date upon 
a bill, cheque, pioniissorv not(\ letter, or othei 
document, earlier than that upon wliu h it is 
actually signed. 

A bill of exchange is not invalid by reason only 
that it IS antedated 'lh<' date ot the st.imp ujiGn 
an antedated bill may, therefote, be sulisecpient 
to the date of the bill, and gi\e the bill the appeal - 
ance of not being in ac^oidame with the Stamp 
Act, 1891, which eiicK t-. tint ” No bill of exchange 
shall be stanipcsl with an impressed stanq) after 
the execution thf'reof ” 

ANTHRACENE. \ coin])Ound in the form of a 
white crystalline solid, w-hu li is obtained bv the 
distillation of coal t.u It was fust discovcied in 
1832. Its commer( lal \alue is ver^ as it is 

the source of ali/aiine and similar colouring matters. 
Its chemical .symbol is Cjc Ibo 

AMTHRACITE. — A species of stone coal, of the 
hardest and m^st dense kind, with a shining 
siifface. It IS not r(adil\^ ignited , but, when 
burning, it gives out great heat, and is almost 
free from smoke, flame, and smell. Its lombustion 
is comparatu ely slow, hence it is much used foi 
steam fuel and in fuinaccs It contains 90 per 
cent, of carbon ^ 

This coal is worked largely in South Wales and 
in parts of Germany, Franc c, and Eussia , but the 
largest fields worked at present are in rermsylvania 
China is said to possess still vaster deposits. 

ANT1FEBRIN.--A colouiless crystalline solid, 
^ also known as Acctanihd It is a modern ])ioduct 
prepared from amhn, and is often used as a sub- 
stitute for quinine It has a pungent ^ astc. and is 
readily soluble in alcoliol Its chemical symbol is 
C6H5NHC2H,0. 

ANTIMONY.— A c rvstallinc metal of a bluish- 
white colour. Its principal ore is stibnitc or 
sulphide of antimony. It occurs in Germany, 
Hungary, France, America, Great Hiitain, and 
Borneo , but the greater p<irt of the woiM's pro- 
duction has, up to the jirescnt, been smelted m 
England, Metallic antimony is extremely brittle, 
and IS easily reduced to powder. lUis chiefly valu- 
able for its^ allo^, a»d when fu.sed with most 


metals incr|^es their hardness. Type-metal and' 
Britannia metal contain a considerable quantity of 
antimony. It is used in many compounds, several 
of which are valuable in m^icine. One of the 
most imjxirtant is tartar emetic, which is a deadly 
poi4on. I 

ANTIPYRIN. — A modern and formidable rival of 
quinine. It is mainly obtained from’ coal-tar pro- 
ducts, and IS a white, cry.stalJine, inoclorous powder 
with a slightly bitter taste, and soluble in water. 

Its chief value is as a febrifuge, and it is also used 
in neuralgia and kindud ailments. Its chemical' 
symbol is CnHitNtO 

ANTLERS. — Ihe outgiow'ths from the frontal 
bones of the deer family. 1 liey posse.ss the chemical 
pioperties of true bone, and m their function are 
similar to horns Kxcejit m tlie case of the reindeer, 
antlers arc restricted to the malev Ihey are shed 
periodically, and vary iii size fuun small points to 
huge stnu tures, wliu h form a formidable weapon 
of defence. Antlers aie used in their natural state 
as ornaments 

ANZAU. — lJus word is miide up of the initial 
httci^ ol “Australia New Zeahind Army Corps,” 
and was lOined about the time ot the action of the 
Doiinniou iorces at Gallipoli diiniig the Great War. 

As it s(X‘iii(“d likely that the word would be abu.sed 
thiough wholes.ale usage, an Act of Pailiament was 
juisscd in 1916, called the* “ Aiizac ” (Restriction 
oi Irade Ust‘ of Word) Act, which jiiohibited its- 
use 111 ( cMiiiec tion with any trade, businc.ss, calling, 

Ol pioiession NMthout thc' authority of a Secretary 
ol State', given at the' lequesl of the Government 
o( the Common wc'ali h of Australia oi the Dominion 
ol New Zeabind J he* piovision of the' statute is 

I ( tl ospc < t IN C' 

APATI TE. — A niincial mainly composed of 
native ])hc:>sphale of lime mixed with chlotide and 
fluoiidc of calcium It is of a beautitul blnish-grecn 
colour and crystalline in form. Its chief use is for 
manuring land, both animal and vegetable life 
being dependent on the existence of apatite in the 
eaith’s (I list. Since the decline in (piahty and 
cpiantity of Peruvian guano, the importance of 
apatite as a feililiscr has increased. Great Britain’s 
supplies come mainly fiom Norway and North 
Amc'rua, particularly from Canada, where there is 
a vein 3 ft thick of pure* sea-green apatite. 

APOLLINARIS WATER. — A favourite alkaline 
water (jbtamed from the Apc^illmaris spring in the 
valley of the Ahr, in the Rhine jiiovinces, and dis- 
covc'icd in 1851. It is largely impregnated with- 
c.arbonate of soda 

APDTHEl ARIES’ WEIGHT. J Ins weight is 
usc'cl by physicians and chemists in dealing with 
])ic^cnpti()ns In the Biitish Ifliai macop(>eia, 
howevci, the avoirdu]K)is weiglil is used 

VPPEAL. dins 18 the* ught which is enjoyc'd by 
any litigant, with a few exce])lions, ot obtaining a 
fuithei consideration or a re-hc'aring of Ins rase 
wlum he is dissatisliod with the judgment of the ^ 
court before which his ac'tion has been heard. 
Geneialiy speaking, except in the case of criminal 
appeals, thc appeal must be ujKjn a point of law 
alo’ie When thc question is (^ne of fact alone, the 
finding of a judge or a jury is looked upon as final, 
unless it can be cleaily shown, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, that the decision was one at 
winch ito reasonable man or reasonable body of 
men coyld have arrived. • 

Ihc Hofls? of Lords is the highest Court oi 
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Appeal, and for judicial purposes it was consti- 
tuted in its orient form by the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Acts of 1876, 1887, and 1913. The constitu- 
tional right of all peers to sit in judgment, which 
IS derived from most ancient times, has not been 
taken away ; but it is an unwritten law that none 
but the most experienced lawyers shall take past 
m any of its legal duties. The last time this right 
was exercised was by Lord Denman in 1883. 
The Lord Chancellor and any ex-chancellors sit 
as a matter of course ; but for the prompt 
despatch of business six Lords of Apt>eal, called 
also Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, are appointed, 
and they are made life peers with the rank of 
baron. Since appeals to the House of Lords come 
from alljparts of the United Kingdom, it is the 
practice to take one Lord of Appeal at least 
tfrom each of the countries of Rngland, Scotland, 
4 md Ireland, so that his services may he utilised 
whenever a question arises which affects the 
particular law of his own country No ap[)eal can 
iDe heard unless there arc at least three Lords of 
Appeal present, and for this put pose a Lord of 
Appeal includes not only the ])ersons already 
mentioned, but also any other peer who has held 
high judicial office. With the rare exception of an 
appeal from the Court of Criminal Appeal {tnfra), 
all appeals to the House of Lords are connected 
with civil matters and go ducct from the Court 
-of Appeal in England, the Court of Session in Scot- 
land, and the Court of Appeal in Ireland. The lime 
for instituting an appeal is now six months from 
the date of the decree or order, or judgment 
appealed from, though this period may be extended 
in exceptional cases, the infancy or lunacy 

•of one of the parties The pro:eduie is highly 
technical, and cannot be discussed here. The sub- 
stantial difficulty, however, is the expense, as a 
deposit of ;^200, or a bond tor that amount, must 
be forthcoming before an appeal can be entered 
upon by way of security for costs to be incurred. 
This IS in addition to a recognisance to the amount 
of ;^500. 'The House of Lords is bound by its own 
judgments, and the only means of reversal is an 
Act of Parliament. If an even number of Lords 
of Appeal are sitting, and the House is equally 
divided, the judgment of the court from which 
the appeal is made stands good, and each party 
must pay its own < osts. In cases of extreme 
importance, a litigant may be allowed to sue tn 
formd paupens {qv.). 

The Privy Council, or, rather, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, is the Court of Appeal 
in certain ecclesiastical cases, and also in cases 
arising under the Naval Prize Acts , but it is mainly 
concerned with appeals which come from different 
parts of the British dominions, outside the United 
Kingdom. The right of appeal, whu h is almost 
exclusively upon civil matters, is not so general as 
that of the courts of the United Kingdom to the 
House of Lords, and some of the Dominions beyond 
the seas have recently placed restrictions upon the 
right of appeal. All Lords of Appeal who are Privy 
Councillors are members of the Judicial Committee, 
but in order to improve it for dehberative purposes, 
the comnuttee has recently been strengthened by 
the inclusion of former Indian judges and judges 
who have held high judicial office either in the 
United Kingdom or in the self-governing dominions 
(not exceeding seven members in all), and twQ, other 
members of the Privy Council, if the Crown thinks 
fit to appoint them. In addition, in ch„ case of 


ecclesiastical aj^peals, such archbishops and bishops 
as are members of the Privy Council have also a 
right to sit, blit only as assessors. They can advise, 
but cannot give judgment. Four members at least 
mi|st sit to hear an appeal, and they must 
sj^ef^ially summoned for the purpose. Privy Council 
appeals, like those to the House of Lords, are higWy 
tet hnical m character, and the procedure laid down 
must be most strictly adhered to. Unhke the judg- 
ments of the House of Lords, the judgments of the 
Judiciafi Committee are not binding upon it in 
theory, though in practice they have generally the 
same weight. 

The Court of Appeal is a division of the High 
Court of Justice, having been constituted by the 
Judicature Act. 1873, and modified in certain 
details by subsec juent legislation. The Lfiird 
Chancellor is the head of the division, thou g^ in 
ordinary times the Master of the Rolls is practically 
the President, his duties being now exclusively 
confined to thij^ work He is assisted by five Lords 
Justices. By Ihe Ajipellate Juri.sdution Act, 1913, 
every Lord ot Appeal in Ordinary is ei^ofpoc%o an 
ordin.iry judge ot iht' Court ot Ajipeal. The Lord 
Chief Justice and the President of the Piobate 
Division aie also ex-offiew members of the Court, 
and when they sit thi’re ea(h ot them takes pre- 
cedence of the Master of the Rolls. By an Act 
passed m 1891 any ex- Lord Chancellor is entitled 
to sit, if requested to do so by the Lord Chancellor 
for the time being. Moreover, the Lord Chancellor 
may call upon any puisne judge of the High Court 
to assist in the work ot the Court of Appeal if he 
deems it necessaiy to do so Ihe Court sits in 
divisions, each division consisting of three members 
for final appeals, and two for the hearing of inter- 
locutory matters {qv). On rare occasions, when 
it IS a question of deciding an important point of 
law, the SIX regular members sit together. The 
Court hears appeals in civil cases mainly, these 
appeals (ommg»from any of the three inferior 
divisions of the High Court — Chancery, King’s 
Bench and Pro'bate, Divorce, and Admiralty, 
including the Divisional Couit of each of the 
last two divisions. It also hear-, appeals direct 
from the palatine courts {q v) of Lancaster i,nd 
Durham, and also from all courts having juris- 
diction in lunacy. statute*^ appeals from 

county courts in cases arising out of the Work- 
men's Compensation Ad, 1906, go to the Court 
of Appeal direct instead ol to the Divisional Court 
of the King's Beiu h Division, and ejuestions 
of procedure and practice ar^ likewise sent direct 
from the judge m chambers No appeal from a 
Divisional Court of the King's Bench Division will 
be entertained without leave There is a right of 
appeal from the Court uf Appeal to the House of 
Lords without leave, except m those cases where 
leave has had to be obtained in order to bring the 
matter before the Court of Appeal The decisions 
of this Court ..tre binding upon all inferior courts. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by 
an Act passed in 1907, and is composed of the 
Lord Chief Justice and eight judges of the King’s 
Bench Division. It is quite legal, however, for three 
judges to sit, but the number must always be an 
odd one, since the cjuestion in dispute is decided 
by the opinion of the majority. This court, unless 
otherwise directed, always sits in London Any 
person who has been convicted on indictment, t.e., 
at the Central Cr,iminal Court, Assizes, or (Quarter 
Sessions — there is no indictment ^t petty sessions 
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— ^may appeal (a) against a conviction on any 
ground of appeal which involves a question of law- 
alone : {b) with the leave of the CourO of Criminal 
Appeal, or upon the certificate of the judge before 
w^m the case has been tried that the case is one 
fit fbr appeal, against a conviction on any groui^0| 
of appeal which involves a question of fact alone, 
or a question of niixeii law and fact, or any other 
ground which appears to the court to be a sufficient 
ground of appeal ; (c) with the leave of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal against the sentence pasy;d on 
conviction, unless the sentence is one fixed by law- 
In exceptional cases, as already stated, an appeal 
may sometimes be made from the Court of Criminal 
Appeal to the House of Lords ; but in order that 
such an appeal may be brought, it is necessary lor 
the Attorney-General to give a certificate to the 
efiect that the case is one involving some novel or 
impe^ant point of law, or is a matter of great 
puDlic interest. 

A Divisional Court is a court of apellate juris- 
diction, and is conmosed of two or tllffee judges of 
the King's Bench Division. A Divisional Couit m 
Chancery i^ practically nnknow*i, but the two 
judges of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division occasionally sit together as a Divisional 
Court to hear appeals m Admiralty matters brought 
up from inferior courts, and also m appeals from 
justices or a magistrate under the Surnmaiy 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895 In the 
King's Bench Divisional Court appeals arc heard 
in cases which come up from the various county 
courts, and also from magisterial courts, with the 
exception of those appeals just noticed. As to 
appeals from county courts, these can only be 
heard, without the leave of the county court judge, 
>f the subject-matter in dispute is of the value of 
£20 or upwards, and the appeal must be on a 
point of law alone and not of fact It has been 
proposed to extend tins light of appeal, so that 
■questions of fact as well as of law nici^ be reviewed 
by the superior tribunal and to reduce the limit 
of the amount at stake. There lias been a Bill 
before Parliament to this effect in various sessions 
during the last dc( ade, but so far it has failed to 
become law. But if it is a ([iiestion of an injunction 
iq.v.), there is always a right of appeal without 
lea^e, no matte^how small may be the pecuniary 
interest involved. No ajfpeal from a county 
court can go beyond the Divisional Court with- 
out special leave As alrcac^y noticed, appeals 
under the Workmen’s Compcuisation Act, 1908, go 
direct to the Court of Appeal and not to the 
Divisional Court, As fo ai)pcals from magisterial 
courts, these are always upon a point of law raised 
upon a case stated by the magistrate ; and here, 
as in county court appeals, there is no fuithcr 
appeal to the Court of Appeal without spec lal leave- 
Ttie Divisional Court is also the appellate tribunal 
in all appeals affecting the franchise, in matters of 
rating, etc., coming from quarter ses^# -ns, and it 
also exercises jurisdiction over the inferior courts 
in connection with the administration of the law, 
■especially as to habeas corpus {q v.), mandamus {q v.), 
and certiorari {qv.). 

An appeal lies to quarter sessions, either county 
or borough, in many cases tned at petty scs.sions. 
This, however, is entirely governed by the provi- 
sions of the various Summary Jurisdictic.)!! Acts. 
To quarter sessions also appeals must be made, m 
the first instance, upon questions of rating. 

'The law as to a^peals^is practically the same in 


England and Ireland, the House of Lords being the 
final tribunm. 

In Scotland, there is a division of the Court of 
Session, and the Inner House, which is composed 
of two parts, four judges to each, hears appeals 
from the Outer House, in which the Lords Ordinary 
sit.. It will be seen, therefore, that the Outer House 
corresponds, generally speaking, to the English nm 
prms courts, and the Inner House to the English 
Court of Apj'>eal. From the Inner House of the 
Court of Session appeals go to the House of Lords. 
From the Scotch sheriff's court {qv.), which 
resembles the English county court, there is a 
right of appeal to the Inner House of Session, when 
the amount involved is over ;^50, but no appeal can 
go further without special leave. There are also 
other appeals of minor importance, but they need 
no notice here 

There is no Court of Criminal Appeal for Scotland 
or Ireland. 

APPEAlt.\NXi']. — This IS the legal term which 
signifies that the person who has been made the 
defendant in an action has signified liis intention 
of contesting the jdaintili’s tlaiin, after having been 
served with a wiit Entering an appearance, 

as it IS called, consists in the defendant's delivering 
eithei piisonallv oi tliioiigh liis soliiitoi or agent, 
a document called a memoiandum of appearance 
at the central office of the Supreme Court or at a 
distiK t registry, as the ( ase may be, within eight 
days of the service of the writ. I he words ujion 
the (loLUinent are “ ICnlcr an ajipearance for A B 
in this action," the title of the action, etc., being 
at the licad. Ihe memorarulum must also contain 
the name of the d('fendant’s sola itoi, if he is repre- 
sented by one Notice of the ajipearance is then 
given to the plaintiff, and the action pursues its 
ordinary couise (See Action.) The fee payable on 
enteiing an appe.arance is 2s. 

APPLE. — Ihe fruit of the cultivated varieties of 
the J^yrus tnalus, all of whicli have been derived 
from the wild or crab apple. It is now grown in 
temperate climates throughout the world, and 
there arc nearly 2,000 varieties, the apple being 
the most widely distributed of all fruit trees. 
Besides being used for dessert, the apple is valu- 
able for the manufacture of (ider. The malic acid 
it contains is used for medicinal purposes, and also 
for the manufacture in Switzerland of a vinegar 
and a spirit. In England the cultivation of the 
apple 13 mainly carriecl on in the West. The chief 
importations come from Europe and North America. 
From America coinc Baldwins, (ireenings, Russets, 
Newtown Ifippins, and also a coreless and seedless 
vaiiety, first imported m 1905 fiom Colorado 
Tasmania is also developing an important export 
trade m apples The wood of the tree is hard, 
durable, and fine-grained, and the bark contains a 
yellow dye. 

APPLICATION FORM.- -(Sec Arplicaiion for 
Shares ) 

APPLICATION FOR SHARES. — Whenever 
shares in a joint stock company are offered to the 
public for subsciiption, a form of application is 
usually attached to the prospectus, and this is the 
forifi which is to be filled up when an application 
for c^hares is made. 'I'he form is then sent to the 
company or to the company's bankers, and if the 
application is successful, a letter of allotment {q v ) 
IS sent tq the applicant in due course. An applica- 
tion for shares may be made legally by wor^ of 
mouth, bull .fi practice this never happens. All 
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the rules applicable to simple contract^ such as 
offer and acceptance, etc., hold good with respect 
to the application for and the allotment of sh^es. 

The form of application is generally something 
like the following— 

THE A' y COMPANY, LIMITED. * 
hsue of 10,000 /I Preference Shares. 

Form of Application 
To the Directors of 

The A y Company, Limited. 

Gentlemen, 

I have this day paid to your bankers the sum 

of bein^ the required deposit of 

shillings per share on .... five per cent Curnu- 
lative Preference Shares in your Company, which 
I desire you to allot to me, or any less number, 
upon the terms and conditions of the Prospectus 

under date of and I hereby agree to 

accept such allotment of shares sub^ett to the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company 

Name {in full) 

Address {in full) . .... 


Profession or Occupation 

Usual Signature 

(It will bo seen, if icfercnce i^ made to any 
prospectus, that shares are invariably payable bv 
instalments, so much on application, so much on 
allotment, and the rcmairider m various ways and 
under vaiious conditions) This letter of applica- 
tion IS an offer to talce shares It is of no avail 
unless it actually reaches the company, as if, for 
example, it is lost in the post. Like any other 
offer, it may be revoked before acceptance, and 
where the post is used as the agent of the paitics, 
the applicant for shares being the fnst to use the 
post in the transac tion, and, therefore, having 
chosen it as his own agent, a i evocation is in 
plenty of time, even though an allotment has been 
actually made, if su( h revocation does, in fact, 
reach the company before the letter of allotment 
IS posted. 

Attached to the application form is usiiallv a 
form of receipt to be filled U[) by tlie [canker when 
the money is paid — 

Receipt for Payment oa A pphcaiion. 

Rectived the day of Id 

of on account of the X Y Company, 

Limited, the sum of f being ptr 

shaie, payable on application for Ouires 

of each in the alxwe -named Company 

For A and H Hank, Lid 
I Stamp 

N B-- 1 his halt, uhen recciptid. mu^t he pre- 
sirved by the ^han holder, to be exchanged in due 
(ourse for the share certifuati 

APPLICATION .HONEY. — flic Sinn of nionev 
sent to a company when an ai)plication foi ^liaus 
IS made 

APPOINTMENT, -(hre- pow i us ) 
APPORTIONMENT.-A dividing of a whole into 
equal or unequal parts, in pioportion to the claims 
of more than one jieison interested. The >oid is 
derived from the Latin woid portio. i c , a ^oart of 
the whole, and a;)))ortionment means division of 


a rent, commeft, etc., or a making it into parts. 
Apportionment may be m respect of either (1) time, 
or (2) e.state. to time at common law, rents and 
all payments at fixed periods in the nature of income, 
except interest on money lent, were not apportion- 
a]jjg, e.g., where a tenant for life had demised pre- 
mises, reserving rent quarterly, and died between 
two rent days, no rent was due from the tenant to 
anyone from the last rent day till the date of the 
death of the tenant for life. 

The principle of the Apportionment Acts is to 
presume that rents and all payments at a fixed date 
accrue from day to day In 1738 an Act was passed 
apportioning rent between the legal personal repre- 
sentatives of a deceased tenant for life, and the per- 
son succeeding m remaincler ; and now by the 
Apportionment Act, 1870, all rents, annuities, 
dividends, and other periodical payments in the 
nature of income are to be considered as accruing 
de die in diem, i e., from day to clay, and to be 
apportionablc m resjiect of time accordingly. But 
it IS provided that the apportioned part of such rent, 
etc , shall only be payable or recoverable, case of a 
ccmtmuing payment, when the entire portion of 
which it forms part becomes payable ; and in the 
I ase of a payment determined by re-entry, death, or 
otherwise, only when the next entire portion would 
have been payable if it had not so determined. Also, 
that persems are to have the same remedies for 
recovering such apportioned parts as for the entire 
poitions, though tenants are not to be? resorted to 
for the apportioned parts specifically, their recovery 
being enforceable against the heir or other person 
wdio, if the rent had not been appot tionable, would 
have been entitled to recover it m its entirety. Ihe 
Ac t applies to payments winch are not made under 
any instrument m writing, but not to any case 
wluTe the Act is cxpicssly excluded by agreement 
to that effect; ncjr docs it make any yeaily sums 
made payable m policies of assuiancc liable to 
apportionment r The Ac.t has affected two clas.scs of 
cases: (1) Apportionments of rent due under a 
lease wheie a change m the right to receive has 
cv I urred between the dates arranged for payment ; 
(2) apjioi tionments of income betw'ccn the peisonal 
representatives of limited owneis and remamiier- 
men where the limited interest has detet mined 
between the dates when, the meoine became due. ’ 

As to (1), it has been' held since the yVe t of 1870 
that, although formerly where a len.mcy was deter- 
mined during a quarter, no rent for the quarter was 
payable m the absence of an arrangement to that 
effect, now an amount m proi^ottiori to the time of 
actual occupation is recoverable from the tenant 
unless the determination has been clue to a wrongful 
.let or default on the pait of the landlord It has 
.dso been dei ided that the /Vet ajipoi tions habihties 
as well as lights, so that apparently if a tenant 
assigns his interest during the quarter, the assignor 
will only be li.able when the quarter day arrives for 
lent apportio'ied fioin the date of the a;5Signment 
to him Where, howevei, rent is payable in advance, 
the Ac t docs not apply As regards (2), an effect of 
the y\ct IS that all dividends paid by public com- 
])anies, whether paid at fixed periods or not, are to 
be apportioned unlc'ss it is shown that the payment 
IS in reality a [layment of capital, having regard 
especially to the poweis and intentions of the com- 
pany distributing the money. 

An example ol equitable apportionment occurs m 
the execution o( tiusts, e.g , where a fund Is rever- 
sionary or its payment is deferred,, it is apportioned 
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as between persons entitled to incofke and those 
entitled to capital. 

As to apportionment in respect of estate, there is 
an apportionment at common law of the rent pay- 
able J5y a tenant in cases where it is inequitable, 
that the whole of it should be paid by the tenar^ti 
e.g., where part of the demised premises are destroyed 
by irruption of the sea or other natural cau.ses. 
Cases also arise where it is unjust that the whole of 
the rexYt should be paid to a single person, and this 
position may be created either by the act the 
parties or by the act of law. If a les.see is under 
the title of the superior landlord evicted from, or 
otherwise forfeits or surrenders a part of, the 
demised premises, from every part of which the 
rent is said to issue, he becomes liable to pay only 
a rer^t proportioned to the amount retained ; while 
• where the reversioner assigns part of the demised 
prerd^es, the assignee is entitled to an apportioned 
part of the rent incident to the i eversion, though 
neither the assignor nor the assignee can compel the 
lessee without his consent to agree to tne apportion- 
ment, unless the a})[>ortionment is made by a jury. 
Formerly thi assignee of a portion of the demised 
premises could not re-enter for the breach of a con- 
dition in the lea.se, because a condition of re-entry 
could not be apportioned by the act of a party, 
but it wa.s provided by the* Law of Projierty Amend- 
ment Act, 1859, that whcie the reversion upon a 
lease is severed, and the u-nt is legally a])j)Oi tioned, 
the assignee of each pai t of the reversion shall, in 
respect of the apportioned icnt allotted to him, be 
entitled to the benefit of all conditions of re-entry 
for non-payment of the original rent , whilst as 
regards leases made after the year 1881, the result 
of the Conveyancing Act of that year is to appor- 
tion all conditions which by their nature are capable 
of being appoi ticMU'd, ami which previously ran 
with the unapj)ortionc‘d reveision Where by an 
act of law a demise bccoiiK's ineffective as regards 
the whole of the premises, but effoc'tive as to a 
part, rent is apportioned as regards the pait as to 
which the demise is good. There are also several 
Acts which make provision for apporticmment when 
parts of land demised or subject to a charge are 
takers for public purposes, e g., the Lands Clauses 
Act, 1845 

A contract is ?,ud to be appottionable when the 
different acts necessary to be performed under it 
are so distinct that if one of the acts is performed 
without the others, tlie paity who performs that 
act is entitled to enforce tlic contract pro tanto 
against the other party to the contract, eg, if A 
contracts to sell a motor-car to B for a fixed pure, 
and to keep it in proper order for a ycaily sum, 
A has the right to recover the jirice of the car as 
soon as he delivers it, and he need not wait until 
he has performed the other part of the agi cement, 
APPRAISE. — To set a jincc upon anything, with 
a view to sale or otlierwise. (See Appraisement.) 

APPRAISEMENT. —The literal meafl'ng of this 
word IS setting a jincc or a value upon anything 
with a view to its sale or otherwise. 

On an appraisement or valuation there is a duty 
payable as follows, under the Stamp Act, 1891 — 

^ Appraisement or Valuation of any property, 
or of any interest therein, or of the annual value 
thereof, or of any dilajiidations, or of any repairs 
wanted, or of the materials and labour used or 
to be used in any building, or of ^ny artificers' 
work whatsoever. 


“ VVheup the amount of the apr 


praisement or 

valuation does not 

/ 

s. 

d. 

exceed /5 


0 

0 

3 

Exceeds /5 and does not exceed /lO 

0 

0 

6 

.. ;6I0 

£20 

0 

1 

0 

• .. £20 

£30 

0 

1 

6 


£40 

0 

2 

0 

" £40 

^50 

0 

2 

6 

.. /50 

. £100 

0 

5 

0 

.. £100 

. £200 

0 

10 

0 

.. £1100 

.. £500 

0 

15 

0 

.. £500 . 

1 

0 

0 


Exemptions (1) Apjiraisemcnt or valuation 
made for, and for the information of, one party 
only, and not being in any manner obligatory as 
between paities cither by agreenuMit or operation 
of law. 

“ {'2) Appraisement or valuation made in pur- 
suani e of the oidei of any Court of Aflmiralty, or 
of any Court of Apjieal, liom a judgment of any 
Court of Admiialty. 

" (3) Appiaisement or valuation of property 
of a (leceascd person made for the information 
of an executor or other person leijuirod to deliver 
in England or Ii eland an affidavit, or to record 
in any commissary court in Scotland an inventory 
of the estate of smli dccea.scd person. 

“ (4) Appraisement or valuation of any pro- 
perty made for the purpose of a.sc ei taining the 
legacy or succcs.sioii or account duty payable in 
respect thereof." 

Sei turn 24 of the .same Act provides — 

" (1) Hveiy apprai.ser, by whom an appraise- 
ment or valuation chargeable with stamp duty is 
made, shall, within fourteen days after the making 
thereof, wide out the same, in words and figures, 
showing the full amount thereof, upon duly 
stamped material, and if he neglects or omits to 
do .so, or in any other manner discloses the 
amount of the ajipraisement or valuation, he 
shall incur a fine of fifty pounds. 

" (2) Every jierson who receives from any 
appiaiser, or pays for the making of, any such 
apjiraisement or valuation, shall, unless the same 
be wiitten out and stamped as aforesaid, incur a 
tine of twenty jiounds." 

APPRAISER.-- A person who is employed to 
a])]>raise or value piopcrty, and who is duly licensed 
for that purpose. 3 he lii ''nee duly is £2 per annum. 
Any jierson who acts os appraiser without being 
duly licensed is hable to a penalty of ^50. 

APPRENTICES. — Statesmen and merchants alike 
dejilore the decay of the apprenticeship system in 
the United Kingdom. There is no kincl of manual 
work which can be well done unless young people 
of both sexes <ire carefully taught by skilled work- 
men and workwomen, so that, in time, the young 
may take the place of the old, and the arts and 
crafts may continue to flourish. In the Middle Ages 
a long apprenticeship was required all over Europe, 
The cpiahty of the work then done was so good 
that specimens of it are preserved m the principal 
miisCums of Europe for us to gaze upon and to 
admire. 

All arts and crafts were united into guilds ; the 
master workmen m those guilds were the teachers, 
and the apprentices were the learners. The term 
of apprenticeship was seven years, and apprentice- 
ship was c^Jnfpulsory. Nowadays the period of 
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leaminf? a trade is much shorter, and it is not com- 
pulsory , but it IS still general to be apprenticed in 
many professions and trades. Doctors, lawyers, 
arc’hitc* ts, and those in many other learned pro- 
fessions cannot enter upon their duties without a 
long and costly ajjjiienticeship. 

An ajiprentire is generally under the ag<* of 
twenty-one, and, in the ordinary way, cannot bind 
himself by contrai t He is allowed to bind himself 
as an apprentue, however, because, in the view of 
the law, such a (ontract is for the young person’s 
licnefit. 'Ihc (ontrait of apj)r<'nticeship is entered 
into by a solemn deed calh'd an indenture, or it 
may be by a simple i ontract m wntmg piemuim 
IS often paid to the employer, especially m the 
higher btamhes of tiade Sometinu-s the employer 
provides the :ip[)icnti(e with boaicl, lodging, and 
medn me, and sometimes not Modem employers 
rightly consider that a youth <;r a vonng giil ought 
not to be without jkx ket money clijiing the years 
they are learning their ti.ide, and it often hajrpciis, 
m consequciuo, that the iiri'iniuin paid for .ipjircn- 
ticcship IS letiirned to the a|>pientiie in tile foiin 
of a small weekly sum In m<in\ Ir.ides the ajqirt n- 
tiee IS now lakcsi without a piemium, and the 
master encourages the leamei with a small weekly 
wage staiting fiom the very beginning of the 
apprenticeship. 

'Ihc contract is put an emd to natmally when the 
term of appienlK c'shi]) has csxjured, or by the bank- 
ruptcy ot the maslei, or by death, oi by mutual 
consent. 

Appic'nlit C! IS (Ic'fmed by Muiiav’s “ Fmglish Dic- 
tionary " as a learner of a c latt , one who is bound 
by legal agieement to scuve an emjdoyc'i in tlie 
exercise of some lianclic raft, ait, tiadc, or juofes- 
sion, foi a lettain number of years, with a view to 
learn its details and duties, in which the ernplcn'cr 
is recipi ocally bound to instruct him (h'r apprendre, 
to leatn). 

Waleimeti, wluuivinen, or lightermen must not 
take an aj)])! entice unk'ss the emi)lc)yer has a house 
or tc'nenii'nt in whic.h to loclge such ajipientuc* 
'rhe full sum ot moiu'v rcccuved ot p.ud or contracted 
for must be entercsl in the indeiiLiues 

Iniloiitures. Ihe word "indentures” has a Ins- 
toncal origin. When two parties made a soU-mn 
agreement m writing, and each paity desued to 
have a wiiUcn jiioof ot it, iL was customary to cut 
the document iii two, not m a straight line, but m 
a zigzag line, thus : i'Wy , so that the cut loughly 
resembled a tooth (L.it c/fus', a tooth), hence the 
word " indent uu' " One p.uty kc-j)t erne poitionol 
the clociimeut, the othm kept the other \Vhen llic 
two pacts of the doc ument wme bioiight together liy 
the parties who owned the scpaiate portions, ancl 
these parts were found to tit, that was sufficient 
prcjof that tlu; two parts made up the legal docu- 
ment. No doc ument was evc-r indent ed exactly 
like another document Nowadays, the indentmes 
of an apprentice are not made m this fotm, but may 
consist c^f only one deed 'iheie is generally a wavy 
line, or a wavy edge, jnit upon the modem mdeii- 
tiues, but tins is a mere renmulor of the ancient 
jiractice of mdciUing the documents in the ,way 
here described. 

A statute passed in the eighth year of Queen 
Anne deals with the indentures of clerks, appren- 
tices, and servants. 'Ihc indentures shall bear date 
upon the day ot signing, sealing, or other xxccution 
of che same, 'i'he indentures mii^;\t be-,stampod 
within thiee months fiom the clay or making, if 
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made withiA 50 miles of the metropolis, and if 
beyond that^ distance the stamping must take place 
within SIX months 

The indentures of any apprentice who is put out 
at the common or public charge of any paris^ do 
Inot require stamping. By an Act passed in the 
reign of Henry Mil it is clear that " prentesis " 
were often defraudecl by their masters, and " exac- 
cyons " were made upon them Several statutes 
( ontain provisions foi the binding as apprentu es 
of pafiper c hildren. 

Parish Apprentices, 'fhis binding may be done by 
the ])arish authority without indentures If the 
master dies befoie the apprentice has served his 
term, the appre-nUte may c cmtinue with the master's 
successor, if the jnsticc-s appiovc Overseers must 
keep a book for enteiing the name of every afipren- 
tue boiincl by them Acrording to the statutes, the 
fiiend of the api>renti( e, whemever he veas 0]')presse(l. 
was to b(‘ the justice ot the pcMce In 1851 guardians 
ancl oveisc'cr^ \seic; lecjuircd to visit the ajipi entices 
whom they h<id bound to emplovcrs 'Ihe indentmes 
of l)C)vs bound toi service at sea wej^e to be wit- 
nesses! by two jilstKi's Befoic a ship was about to 
set suil lor foieign j>arts, the statute required that 
the* <ipj)rentu'cs <ind their indentmes were to be 
bi ought bcdorc the shipjiing master Where masteis 
illtreated theur apprentices, oi failecl to provide them 
with sulhcient focjd, poveer was given to the guardians 
and ovei seers to piosec ute 

The Master’s Duly. 'Ihe Cons])ua(y and Protec- 
tion of Pi Opel ty Ac t, 1875, contains a section whieh 
must be ([uoted at length — 

“Whcie a master being legally liable to ])io- 
vicle for his scixant or a pjn entice necessaiy food, 
clothing, medical aid, or lodging, wilfully and 
without l.iuliil excuse lefuses oi neglects to pro- 
vide the same' wheic-bv the health of the servant 
or apjirentice is oi is likely to bc' seiiously or per- 
nianentlv ipjuied, he shall on summary convic- 
tion, be liable either to jiay a ]'cnalty not exceed- 
ing oi to be impiisoned for a term not 

exceeding six months, \m11i oi without hard 
laboin ’’ 

Soa-fishlug Apprcntlees, v\il inclentut<>s of 
apprcntic c'sliip to tlu' sea-lishing_.servic e, and all 
agiecments with iiudc-r sixtc'ou v'ars of ‘age' 

with resjiect to such sc-icicc*, shall bec entered into 
before a siipcriiitc iichnt ot a meicantile maime 
office, who, bc'foie allowing the' same to be coni- 
jileted, sluill satistv hiinsclt that the indenture or 
agreement complies with pll the lequiremcnts of 
the statute, and that the master to whom the boy 
is bound IS a fit pel son foi the inupose, ancl that 
the boy is not under thiiteen years of age, and is 
of sufUeU'nt health and strength, ancl that the 
nearest lelations of the boy or Ins guardian assent 
to the boy’s bc'ing appi c'uti* ed, and to the stipula- 
tusns m the indentuic or agi cemc'ut, and shall make ' 
ancl sign an iiuloiseinent that he is so satisfied on 
the iiulentutc or agreeme nt 

Where the nearest relations oi guajehan cannot 
leadily be found, oi aie not known, the super- 
intenclent shall act as guardian foi the occasion, 
and ?ttalc m the said indorsement that he has so 
acted All such indenture's oi agi cements shall be 
in tiqihcate, one to be.- kejit by the master, one 
by the boy, and one by the sujici intendcnt This 
indenture must bc m a form provided by statute. 
No boy unclcr thirteen shall enter Into such 
indenture 
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Anyone receiving money for bimUfyf an appi en- 
tice commits a crime, and will be ]nmished accoiil- 
ingly The indenture is void if it is not*enteicd into 
before a superintendent of meicantile maune No 
boy may be taken on the sea-fishing sei\ue loi ^ 
longer jicncxl than one day unless siuh boy is du]v 
bound by indenture. Po\sei is gi\en to the men an 
tde marine supei intendent to take all piopei sUj^s 
to enforce the claims of anv apprenfue undei one 
of these indentures 'Ihc foims for the imlentuies 
will be supplied to the sipieiinteiulents by the Iloaid 
of Trade, and the sipiei inlendcMits will be i (uili olh'*! 
by the lioaid ol iiade Guaniians and o\('ise( rs oi 
the ])Ooi must appieutuc' ]>o\s to tht* s(M-lislune 
SCI vice only in this wa\ 

I f an a|')pi en tu e to t ii(‘ se.a fishing s( i \ r c' (Ic -.ci K, 
he is^ liable to lose' the ( lothes lu' has left on l>oaid, 
the wages due to him, .is we ll as to pav loi ihe sub 
stituTb appointed m his ■])la e to Ihe ixtiiit <»( tlu' 
higher wages jiaid to the subslilufe 1 hi following 
are also otfeiues ag.iinst disi ipime, loi wln« h fines 
are inflicted : Neglcet or lelusal to ])i*!H<'id to st a, 
absem e without le.'iN'e, quitting the bo.it Ix'lore she 
IS placed in scsuiity, ilisobcdicni ■ and neglei t of 
duty 'Ihe following ate iiinies foi wliuh impiison- 
ment may be mllu fed : Assaults, <onsi»iiMig with 
others to disobe\’ or neghaf dut^, wilful damage to 
boat or stori's, .iml smuggling 

All clothes, other personal jnopeitv, and w.iges 
whu h .lie loi felted owing to deseition, will be 
applied to I omiieiisate the skippt'r oi owner for (he 
loss he has sulfi'ii'd lii .iddiiion lo .iii\’ punish- 
ment w’hu h the loiirt ma\^ oidei loi disiifioii, tin 
desei ter may 1)'' Imlhci oideted to ridiiin to hi-, 
boat 

Apprt‘nticoship to flio Sea Scrtice. H> tlu Mn 

chant Shrp])ing Ait, bSdl, pioiision is madt' toi 
appreni II e'liup to the sea ^mvicc, sipieiinti-mient ^ 
shall give < \'ery asM-)taiu(' to jxisons disitous of 
apprentu mg l) 0 \s, .iiid sh.ill lie .dlowasl to (h.iigi 
fees lixed hy the 1 5o u d of 1 i ado spi . i.d pi o\ I'.ion ^ 
arc made tor the aiijuimtu e'.hip of [laupei m ('.i c at 
Hntam and Ireland A pauper < ppieiiti e must 
exciiiti (''ign, sisil, ,uul dolmi) lii^ iiidiiiluii, as 
must also tlu pi isoii to wtioiu lie is bound, in the 
})rese ci' of 1 wc) pist u i s ol i he pi m i 'I lu pi^tnes 
must make sure that the boy eonsenls to br bound, 
th.ft he Is 1 w'clve’years old, ll^at he is shong enough 
to go to se.i, .ind that his m.istor is .i yuojier pei sou 
to have charge of him 

'I he indenluic of apiirentu e-^lnp to the sea sei vice 
IS made out m two ]iaits, and is frc<' lioin sl.unj) 
duty If the iiukntuic is .isagned oi rniuilli'd, oi 
if the apprentu (' dies dr discits, the f.ict inii^t be 
recordccl The Rrgisli .ir-General of Shipping ,ind 
Seamen keeps one of the iiulentui c‘s , he ictuins 
the seccjnd to tlie master attc'i he has indoised on 
it the; fact that he luis vc'gistered it Itetoie ihe 
master of a ship sits sail foi a foreign ]>ort, he numt 
produce his appientic e and the boy's iiul< nluie, and 
submit both to the siqiei intendent of tl^ |K)i 1 llu' 
name of tlu’ apjirentu c, the date of thi indenture, 
the assignment (it anv), the; names of llu' jioils 
where the same have been legist ered, must all be 
entered on the agreement with the < rew ( 1 he agi ce- 
ment with the crew must be enteusl into between 
the master of eveiy ship and every seaman ) 

The Board of 'Irade may siqiply Iwences to suit- 
able persons to supply ajiprcntu es for merchant 
ships. A heavy hne is exacted if the rules roiu erning 
these licehccs are not obeyed No^j appi entu e is 
permitted to pay any fee to any jiersoii v\ho may 


undertake find him suitable employment at 
sea 

1 he agreement witli tlie 1 1 ew' is in a form ajiproved 
by the Hoard of Trade . it is first signed by the 
luasp'r, and then by the appi entice. The agreement 
stales wheie the ship is going to, the length of the 
\<)^ige. the nuinbei ot tlu' iiewg the duties of the 
st'aman, his w'ages, .i list ot the j>io\'isions supplied 
to each m.iii Apiuentices at s<ii may send then 
w.iges to the It lel.itivcs o. 1 1 lends by means ol sea- 
nu iTs money oideis. whuh i an be obtained fiom 
the poit sujH'iiiiteiulent \n .ip[)i entu e’s rigkt to 
hl^ w .igi .iiul pi o\ i-^ioiis begins .is si ton as lie starts 
woik, OI w lien the .igieciiunt st.itis that the light 
is to begin Kellis. d to woiK .it .ui\ Imu' means loss 
ot w ,igi'-. It .m .1 ppi I II t u e h.is Ik en i on \ u t ed of an 
I'ltiMUc; ill the iom-,i‘ ot .1 \o\.igo, the master m.iy 
dishut tiolil Ills w.igis .1 sum lU't ('\( eedillg /d 
tow'. II ds the I ost ot t hr i ( )u\ u Moil 11 all appi ent u e 
i.inuot get his w.igis wluii tlu'\' become' due, he 
must go to the m.igistiatis lu.iiest lo tlu' sjuit 
wlieie he t.dvi's his disi h.u ec', and they will look 
.liter his M gilts foi thwitli 1 he c oiii t lu.iy cause an 
a|)pi entu c’s i (iuli .u t (uidintme) to Ix' bioken with 
.inv mastci it it set's ,i [giod le.ison loi doing so. 

It .in appientne dies on .i vovace, the niastei 
must t.ikc ili.iige ot his piopeit\', .vnd sell it, if 
iiecess.i: V , .uid must m.ike ,i piopi-r enti y m the 
log-book ot the pi(,-ixily ol the dei eased, whether 
goods, mout Ol w.igc's diu' llu* eiitiy in the iog- 
lxx)k must Ix' witness d by .i mi'iiilxi of the ciewc 
\s soon ,ib the ni.istcr lomlus .i poi t outside the 
I lilted Kingdom, lie must lepoit (he death of tlu* 
.ippienlui' to the Biitish t'onsul.ii otlu'ci, or to the 
otii. . I oi Customs, .111(1 must st.ite what piopcity 
tlu d(s e.iscd Iclt behind him When tlu' master 
, II lives at .1 poll ol (lie tuuti'd Kingdom, he I'nust 
h.uul the piopeity ol the (let eased apprentii o to 
tlu; snpei intnuli'iit of tlu* poi t if an a])j)ienlii.t! 
ihes abioad and leaves piopeilN' and moiK'y on land 
when he dies, 1 he 1 >1 it ish Comiil.ii oKiiet must take 
ih.nge ot .nul sell sin h piopertv, if he thinks it 
ad \ is.d)l(' If .luv appi ent n i; dies within the United 
Kingdom, .my piopeity oi inoiii y due to such 
appientne must be p.iid to the supei intendent of 
t he poi t w hei e I he .ippi i ntu e should be disc harged. 
Ihe piopiily ol the dcii'.ised appientne must be 
handl'd ovei to Ins h g.d jienonal i epi cscntative 
(his t.itln'r, inotlu'i, gu.iidian, oi other person 
piojri'i ly < ntitli'd) 

In till' I asi; ol a deei .isi d appientne having left 
a will, it must be in wiituig, and must have been 
sigtn'd Ol .n knowledged i)\ tin; di ( eased in the jrre- 
setu e ol the ma-itci oi mate 'the will must be wit- 
iiessi d by the m.ister oi m.ite If tin; will was not 
madi' on boai d ship, it must be; witnessed by two 
[leisons, one of whom must be a sujiei inlendemt, oi 
a miuistei of leiigion, or a ]ustn.(‘, oi .i Biitisli Con- 
sular oltu-ci, T’ an olliici ol Customs, If an ajipren- 
In 0 I . disc barged tioin In-* ship in a foi i ign lountiy, 
the niastci must give him a cerlifn.ite of dis( barge 
m a foi in .ijijuovcd by tlie Hoai d of 1 laile In addi- 
tion to this, his wages must be j>aid, and emjiloy- 
ment must be found fiu him la a homew'ard-bound 
ship, or he must lie inovided with .a passage home. 
It IS a misdeiTieanoiii (cimu;) lor .i master wi ongfully 
to fon e .an a])prcntice on shoMj in a foi eign land. 
Where the master l.iwlully leaves the apprentice 
behind, the f.act must be mdoised on the agreement 
with the^'iew, and the san< lion of any ot the follow- 
ing must be obtained; A su]x;i intendent, or .the 
chief othcci* iff Customs, oi the Hnlish Consular 
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officer, or two resident merchants, or^ne, if there 
be not two there. 

Full particulars of what wages are due to the 
apprentice must be delivered to any of the persons 
named above. The wages must be paid tQ the 
apprentice, if he is left behind in one of His Majesty's 
possessions ; if elsewhere, to the British Con^lar 
officer. 

Apprentices to the sea service who are in distress 
will be sent home at the expense of the Board of 
Trade, under the following circumstances : Dis- 
charged, left behind abroad, shipwrecked. The 
master of every British ship is bound to take them 
aboard and care for them. He receives a certificate 
from the authority who puts the apprentice on 
board. If an apprentice receives a hurt or injury in 
the service of tne ship, all expemses arising there- 
from must be paid by the owner without any deduc- 
tion from the wages due. An apprentice has the 
right to make a complaint against the master or 
any of the crew at the first convenient place at 
wluch the ship stops. Lodging-house keepers are 
fined if they overcharge an apprentice This sum- 
mary by no means exhausts the provisos of the 
Merchant Shipping Act in t elation to apprentices. 
For further information, the Act itself must 
be consulted upon such subjects as discipline, 
registration, death, and disputes. 

Bankruptcy of Master. By Sedion 34 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1914, it is jiiovidod that if the 
mastei of the apprentu e or articled < Icrk becomes 
a bankrupt, such bankruptcy will annul the 
indentures, and the trustee in bankruptcy may 
allot out of the bankrupt’s estate such a sum of 
money for the use of the apprentice as the estate 
will bear. Regard will also be had to the amount 
of premium paid on behalf of the apprentice. 

The Custom of the City of London. iV c ustom of 
the City of London m relation to apprentices dates 
back into the dim past of English history. 
Edward HI granted to the citizens of London the 
right of altering any privilege of theirs which had 
become hard or defective by lapse of time This 
grant has been confirmed by Parliament. Accord- 
ingly, in 1889, an Act of the Common Council of the 
City of London was passed dealing with the ancient 
London mode of binding apjircntues, and altering 
that moile where it had become harsh or antiquated. 
A covenant in the old form of indentures bound the 
apprentice to a citizen of London to learn his art 
for a term of seven years. This has been reduced to 
a term of four years and upwards. The apprentice 
was forbidden to contract matrimony ; this pro- 
hibition has been now withdrawn. It was the 
master’s duty to find the apprentice in meat, drink, 
apparel, lodging, and all other neicssaries. This 
covenant has now been omitted, and, in place of it, 
the master may pay the apprentice wages instead, 
if the parties mutually agree. In indoor apprentice- 
ships, the master may require the parent or guardian 
of the apprentice to be a party to the indentures. 

Duties of an Apprentice. The duties of an appren- 
tice are well set forth in the ancient indentures of 
the City of London : The ajiprcntice must serve his 
master faithfully, keep his secrets, gladly keep his 
lawful commands, do no damage to his master’ nor 
allow others to do’ any. The apprentice shall not 
waste his master’s goods nor lend them to any per- 
son without leave ; he shall not play at cards, dice, 
tables, or any other unlawful games, ” wi)ereby his 
sayl master may have any loss.” He must not buy 
or sell on his own account during hi^ apprenticeship 


without luV,*mastcr's leave ; he must not haunt 
taverns nor play-houses ; but m all things he shall 
serve his minster as a faithful apprentice ought. 

The promises which the master made in return for 
the above covenants by the apprentice were : To 
*tcach the apprentice by the best means he cin in 
tile same art which the master uses, and to provide 
the apprentice during the term with board, lodging, 
washing, and all other nccessanes. 

Compensation for Injury. The .benefits of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, are extended 
to all apprentices, so that if in any employment 
personal injury happens to any apprentice, the 
master or employer will be liable to pay compensa- 
tion The accident must arise out of the employ- 
ment and in course of it, and the apprentice must 
have been disabled for at least one week. If the 
injury is the result of the serious and wilful mis-< 
condmt of the apprentice, no compensation ivill be 
allowed unless the injury results in permanent dis- 
ablement or death. This Act applies to apprentices 
to the sea^ service and to apprentices to the 
sea-fishing service. 

Remedies. in case of difficulties under an 
apprenticeship contract, it is generally possible to 
settle the same by appearing before a court of 
summary jurisdiction. But it is quite possible, 
under special circumstances, for proceedings to be 
taken for breach of contract m the High Court 
or the count}’^ court, according to the nature of 
the case and the matters involved. 

APPROPRIATED STAMPS —By Section 10 of 
the Stamp Act, 1891 : — 

” (1) A stamp which by any word or words 
on the face of it is apjiropriated to any j^articular 
description of instrument is not to be used, or, 
if used, is not to be available, for an instrument 
of any other description. 

” (2) An instrument falling under the particular 
description to which any stamp is so appro- 
priated as. aforesaid is not to be deemed duly 
stamped, unless it is stamped with the stamp so 
appropriated'” 

Appropriated stamps are used for — 

Bankruptcy, j)roof of debt. (Adhesive stamp.) 
Biokers’ confrad notes. (Adhesive slaiip.) 
Foreign bills, that is, bills and promissory notes 
diawn or made out of the UnitecT Kingdom except 
such bills as arc paj^ablc on demand, at sight, or 
on presentation, for whith a postage stamp is used ; 
or at not exceeding three days after date or sight, 
for which a postage stamp is the proper one to be 
used On cheques drawn abroad, the ordinary 
impressed stamp is sufiftient. (See Bill op 

Exchange ) Foreign bill stamps axe adhesive. 

Inland bills and jiromissory notes drawn or made 
in the United Kingdom (except such as are pay- 
able on demand, at sight, or on presentation, or 
at not exceeding three daye after date or sight, 
when a postage or impressed stamp may be‘ 
used), ani the appropriated stamps must be 
impressed. 

APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT, (See Profit 

Api'ropriation Account ) 

APPROPRIATION ACT.— This is a special Act 
passed annually, about the end of each session of 
Parliament, giving authority for the payment of 
public money for matters authorised during the 
session by the Legislature. 

APPROPRIATION OF PAYMENTS.— If a debtor 

owes more than one debt to a particular creditor, 
and pays to the creditor sum of money which U 
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insufficient to liquidate the whole oi the debts 
owing to that creditor, the money mult be appro- 
priated by the creditor in the following maniici — 

^1) To whuhc\er debt the debtor desnes, pro-* 
vided that the option is oxen ised at the time (Ji 
payment. 

(2) It no appiopnation is made by the debtor, 
the creditor is at liberty to exennse his own 
option at any time. 

(3) If there is a gcncial running at count 
between the ]iarties, there is a piesiimplion 
(though this jnesumption may i abutted) that 
the money paid lias been appropiiatcd to the 
various items in the order of date. 

It ^ill be seen, therefore, that if acLOunts aie of 
• long ^andmg, this dot. time may alfeit the Statutes 
of Limitation {q v ) d bus, if some of the debts are 
statute-barred, the creditor will desire to apply 
payments to the earliest debts, iilthomdi more than 
SIX years old, whereas the debtot will ]irobably 
desire the op^iosite course to be adopti'd 

These rules are known as the i Ic.s in Clayton's 
Case 

APRICOT, -A fruit of the plum kind obtained 
from dilfeicnt vaiieties of tlie Tnoms atmcniaca 
It IS a native of China, but has long been (^ultivated 
in the Levant, and is now grown in many paits of 
the world The ajirn ot is about the size of a pe.u h, 
orange in (oloui, with a velviTy skin and .in 
aromatic llavour. It has a single stone lontaining 
a kernel, which may bo either sweet or bitter, and 
from which ]irussi(: acid and (by distillation) the 
French eau de noyaux may be obtained 

Ihe best known vaiieties aie the Royal, '1 in key, 
Moorpark, and Breda d he candieii sjienes is 
impoited from the South id biame 

AQUA FORTIS. — dhe old name for nitin acid, 
and still applied commercially on account of its 
corrosive action on many substaru es. 

AQUAMARINE. “A name that is sometimes 
given to the beryl on account of its sea-green 
colour. Though it has almost the same chemical 
combination as the emerald, its commeicial value 
IS considerably less. The best stones are obtained 
from Ceylon, but good ones aic also found in Brazil 
and* the Urals. * 

AQUA REGIA.— A mixture of nitric acud .and 
hydrochloric acid in the proportions of one to two 
Its chief use is to dissolve gold and platinum The 
name (literally “ royal water ”) was given to it 
because it alone would dissolve gold— the king of 
metals. 

ARA. — The Italian name, under the Metiic 
system, for “are" {qv.). 

ARABIA.— Arabia is a large peninsula to the 
south-west of Asia, being for the most jiart .an 
elevated tableland. It is bounded on tfie west by 
*the Red Sea, which separates it from Africa; on 
the east by the Persian Gulf ; on the ith by the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the north by Syria. Its 
area is over 1,000,000 square miles, and its pojmla- 
tion IS estimated at about 12,000,000. Once under 
the rule of Turkey, it is now split up m a remark- 
able fashion ; and the future ol tins i.Tnd is not, 
at the time of going to press, fully decided. No 
doubt the British and the French influeiu e, ovei 
Aden and Oman respectively, will remain, and 
whenever a settlement is possible every cdfoit will 
be made tb establish an orderly govi^rnment , but 
it is a fact which has be ai knovvledged that 
much of the c&untry is divided up betwfiui vaiious 
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Bedouin lri^*s, .incl the unsettled naluro of any- 
thing m the shape of govoriunent must retard the 
lOiTimercial pi ogress of Arabi<\ for many years 
to < orm‘ 

Rcllel. As above stated, Arabia is an elevated 
tab^land. and very little of the country, except 
perhaps in the interior, is under ft. above 

the level of the sea. There are mountainous regions 
along the westeiii coast and also in the south-east, 
some ot the heights leachmg to about 10,000 ft. 
1 he mount. nil m.ass of the pemnsul.v of Sinai, in 
the north-west, i-i c<uisuleiably lower. It is between 
th<‘ mountainous regions neai the coast and the 
coast line itsell tli.it the teitile and best cultivated 
strqis of land ai e to be found Mm h ol the intei lor , 
.us f.ar as it is Knouii, is nothing but sandy desert 
Owing to tb«' n.itiiie ol the counliy there aie 
pr.utually no nwrs, .ind the lew streams that 
exist arc of no tommcnial impoit.ince 

Again, tlu'ie .iie \eiy few harbouis or inlets 
whu 1) can be ulilise<l loi ti.ide pinposi's. On the 
Red Sea <oaT thoie are numeious small islands 
and coial reels, tnil it is iiimeca'ss.u y to notice any 
of the foi inci ( \cepl Pernn, a Bt ilish ]hxsscssioii 
ncai the Stiait ol B.ib-c l-Mandcb, on which there 
is an iinpoit.uit liglitliouso, being at the entrance 
to the Rc'd Sta. A<len is notued elsewhere, and 
its haibour is cxidUnt. there is also a good 
harbour at Muscat m Oman, but on the Persian 
Gulf there is nothing (jf iinpoit.uicc except the 
haibour ol h'lrn'cit, the ])ioposed tci minus of the 
Bagd.ul railw.ic 



[JV B '11ns map must be taken to represent the 
conditio^ of affairs at the date oi llie outbreak of 
the Gieat War in 1914. As above stated, li will 
ossibly b( • (^nsiclerably alien'd before jicace is 
nallv established ^ ^ 
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Climate. "Ihe tlimato varies greatly, being 
intensely hot in the interior and along the roast 
of the Red Sea — perhaps the hottest part of the 
world In the highlands the range of temperature 
IS extreme, very hot in summer and intensely ^old 
in winter. This is jiartly accounted for by «thc 
absent e of ram for the gi eater poition of the year 
In fat t, much of the peninsula may be termed a 
rainless desert, ram sometimes only falling at 
intervals of three or four years. This is due to the 
fact that the prevailing winds blow chiefly fiom the 
Sahara, and bring no moist me with them 

Vegetation. Colfee flourishes m Yemen, and 
along the coast, where the height vanes fiom 
1,000 to 4,000 ft The tlate palm snpjflies the thiel 
food of the inhabitants. In the interior the wandei- 
ing tribes are engaged m rennng flocks — i aniels, 
horses, sheep, and goats — and these form the stapfl' 
of any kind of trade that (an be said to be carried 
on with them. 

Towns. The chief centres of jiojnilatioii aie 
Medina and Mecca, both ( loscflv connes ted with th<‘ 
Mahometan religion, the foimer being the city horn 
which the piophet fled and where he eventually 
died, and the latter the ))lacc of liis buual I lie 
seat of government, snch as it is under Turkish 
rule, IS at Jeddah, Ihc* port of Mecca. The port of 
Medina is Yembo, about 2^S0 niilc's nortli of Jeddah 
The so-called towns of the intericjr are ol no 
comineicial imjioitant c' 

Trade. Tlie trac lc‘ of Aiabia is ( hieflv dependent 
upon llie pilgrims, esj^eciallv those who visit Mecca, 
by way of Jeddah, for whom supjilic's h.ivc* to be 
imjKirtcd Amongst the exports may lie cnumcr.itc'cl 
camels, horses, shec'[), hair, wool, in addition to 
laige cpiantities of coflee and dates, 'ihc im])oits 
are mainly cotton goods, haidwaic, and weapons 

ARABIN. — The principal constituent of gum 
arabic, m which it occurs, mixed with lime and 
pota.sh. By the addition of alcohol to a solution 
of gum arabic in water, the puie arabin is deposited 
in white flocks It contains large cpiantitic's of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydiogcn, bcang similar to 
starch in its composition 

ARBITRAGE. — 4 hc‘ term is a Ibencli oma and 
indicates the jiurdiasc or s.ile of sccmities on a 
foreign Stock l^xdiange ag.imst a (oi responding 
sale or purchase' on the honit' Icxdiange. J his, ot 
course, c'an only b(' doiu' m the case of sc*c untie 
which are of an mteination.il (h.iiadcr, or aic' .it 
least cpioted on cme impoitant foreign St<M k 
Exchange, as well as the home Stodc ]'xch<mg(' 
With the growing intern. itionahsatmn of fm.mce, 
the number of these secuutics is (oiitinually on the' 
iiKTease, and as ex.imples we need inc-rely mc'nlion 
American Railroad Bonds ,md Stocks, whidi aiC' 
quoted m New Yotk, London, ikrlin, LTankfort, 
and Amsterdam , Kussiaii ('.ovornmemt Loans, 
which arc dealt m on the Stock ILxchanges of 
Petrogr.ad, Moscow, Pans, Berlin, Amsli'idam, 
Brussels, and (jcneva , Chinese' Boceinmcnt securi- 
ties, which are cpioted m London, Bieilm, h'lankfoit, 
Brussels, and B.ins , ]ap.uu se (joceinment sen un- 
ties, which aie quoted m Tokyo, Osaka, Lon^lon, 
and Pans ; Mexican (iovc-rnment Loans, which are 
ciuotcd in Lonclon, l^ins, Berlin, Frankfoit, Amstcr- 
ciam, and Geneva , I'ninsvaal Gold .Mining Shaies, 
which are c|uotcd in London and Pans 

In addition to these gtonps of sec untir's. there 
arc ..also numeious impoitant .sin^^lc c ornpames 
whose .shares aie quoted on two oi mbiV important 
'Stock Exchange^, sidh as those, if the S])ies Petro- 
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leum Comply and the Shell Iransport Company, 
winch are quoted m London and Pans ; the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Company, quoted in 
J^ondon and Brussels ; the De Beers Consolidated 
\Jines and the Hio linto Companv. quotecl in 
London and Pans— in fact, tlie libt could be 
indcfinitc'ly extencled 

Arbitrage transactions require very careful 
handling and quick action, and usually brokers in 
the different centres arc in close touch with each 
other, communicating irom one to another the 
buying and selling prices of the different stocks 
from liour to hour. if, owing to local circum- 
stances, such as the offer of a large parcel, the price 
on one Stoc k Exchange temporarily falls to a point, 
which, after taking into account the cost of trans- 
port an<l iiiMiraiu c and the current rate of exclj^ngc, * 
would allow of its re-sale at a profit on the foreign 
Stoc k L'xc hange, the arbitrage dealer buys m the 
centre wher^* the stock can be obtained cheaply, 
and thiough his agent sc'lls whcie a better price 
can be got 'the puce vaiiations are very slight as 
a rule', but as tia‘hsa( tions are oltcn in large quanti- 
ties, it i.s sometimes a lucrative business. Ihe 
est.dilishmeiit ot telephonic c oinmumcation be- 
tween l.ondon and Pans has, in a measure, limited 
arbitrage dealings, for it has lendered less likely a 
lengthy jieriod ot any appreciable difference m 
price between two centres. 

[N.B. this article' has lefcrence ])articulaily 
to the normal state of allairs puor to the outbreak 
of the Cbc.at War m 1914 ] 

ARBITRATION. — The courts of law in this 
( oimtrv aie open tc^ anvonc who seeks to enforce 
a legal right oi to obtain relief fiom or compensa- 
tion loi smile infimgcmcnt of his legal rights by 
another, <md any agreement which pur])orts to 
oust eutnely the ]urisdiction of the courts to settle 
dilfereiK es .md disputes between the parties thereto 
IS illegal .uicl exad. .is being against public policy ((/ v ) 
But an agreement m writing that no right of action 
shall aiise betSvc'C'ii the parties as ic'Sjiects the 
subjc'c t-ni.it(er of the agiecnient, unless and until 
the cpu.'stion in dispute has bc'cn .ubitiated upon 
bv some' indiffcient jicison, u \ ahd, and m a faojicr 
c .ISC' will be entoiccd by the < oui t,.oi ch ring a slay 
ol .mv h'g.il pi o( ec'clini’s uiifil the question has Ifhen 
ic'lci K'd U) <11 bitiation Such an agrec-ment is 
callc'cl a submission to <iibi tint ion It is a common 
stipulation m many wTittc'u contracts, such as 
1 ho^c* with insui.uui' I omp.inu's, contiacts rc l.itmg 
to huilding operations, .indj^ccmt r<i( ts between per- 
sons c'ng.iged m paiticiilar tt.idcs, that any dis])ute 
.irising therenndc'i- shall not be made the subject of 
ptoceechngs iii the courts until the award of an 
ai bitr.ilor has been obtained therc'on 4 he person 
appointed to cleteuninc' dittoiem es and disputes cjut 
ol «omt IS called the arbilr.itoi, the proceedings 
before' him an arbitration, and his dec ision an awaid. 

('hambcid', of Aibitiation have been instituted 
in London and othei lai gc' commercial centics 
by the v.uioiis (4\ambt'rs of Coininc'icc, and many 
trade oi g.ims.itions jiroMde a similar means ot 
settling di'.putes lietwc'en their members, or for a 
moie summatv lefc'ceiue ot tlu' matter m ditter- 
ence to some person who is skillt'd m the details 
of the ]r.ii tie iilar tiaide or business. Arbitrations 
bv cons, -lit aie governed by the provi.sions of the 
Arbitr.il ion Act, 1889 Arbitration may also take 
place bv order of the High Omrt of Justice, which 
inav order an action, or an.y cpicstion of fact arising 
in an .u tuhi, to be referred fcjii trial to a special 
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referee or nrhitialor agree<i upon bythe paities, 
or to an otfuial lefcrce (yv). or ot^ei ollkcr of 
the court. Tlic report or award of the appointed 
person will have effec t as the verdict of a juiy, 
unless set aside bv the couit The court ha^ 
jurisdiction to order a refeience, (1) if all 
parties loncerned, who are not under some dis- 
ability, consent . (2) if the case reijuiies any 

prolonged txaminatiun (j 1 documents. oi any 
scientihc ot local investigation, which cannot in 
the ojunion of the court or a }ud^e convcmeutly be 
made bcfcMc a jury or conducted by the court 
through its other oidinary otficers , or (3) if the 
question m dispute <'onsists wholly or in pai t of 
matters of account. Any sin h icfcrence is < on- 
duitcd 111 actordame with the prescribed lules ot 
cour<!, and. subjcs t thc'reto, as the court or a judge 
ma>^iire( t. 'I he < oui t also has powei to older any 
(piestion arising in an at turn to la* rcfeired foi 
inquiry or repoit to any olluial oi special referee, 
whose rejiort may be adopted, whollc^ or partially, 
by the court or a judge, but sin h references are not 
strictly arbitrations A criminal proceeding cannot 
be lelerred cjr be made the subject of an arbitiatum, 
though when an act lias been done wdiich renders 
the j)c-i])etrator Iniblc to be j)iosc‘( utc-d, iind also to a 
civil action for damages by the injuied jcerson, the 
amount of the clainages to he jiaid may be lefeiicd 
to aibitration 

Ceitain .\( ts ol ParlnuncMit provide for the settle- 
ment of cpieslions .irising thcscninder by aibitration, 
cither at the option ol the jiaities coiuc'incd or 
cpnte iiulcpcndenllv of then consent Among the 
foiinei ate ceihiin disjcutos arising in connection 
with friendlv so( lelies, building societies, and the 
like* gaswoi ks, wafcuwoiks, tiamwtiys, lailways, 
teiegiaiihs, inatteis ol jtnbhc health and local 
government, and wlu'ie the c onqiiilsory juirchase 
of hind IS authoii^ed (see ComdI' ns \i ion) , while 
the lattci tnainK telate tc' disputes conncMlcsl with 
agiicultural holdings, lactones, the housing of the* 
woi king classes, and workmen’s c onijicnsation (y v ) 
Most of these matte: s. howevei , aie scaicely within 
the scope ol this wo’'k, and regatding such arbitra- 
tion all that need hcie bc' said is that the* |)io- 
\ isioiis hci ein set out as to .iibiti ation by voliintai v 
su^imission will ,ap])l\ , e\< c'pt in so far .is they arc 
nil onsistent with oi expun^sK neg<itived b\ the 
tei ins ol the spc'c lal Ac t 

The Submission. lAerv \ohintaiv refeiente out 
of coiiit must oiigmate in a submission, which is 
dc'tiried as being a wnttcii agieornent to snbniit 
lirosent or fiitmc digcremes to .irbiti alion A 
submission IS cleeniecl to be ine\caabl<\ c‘Xc ejit by 
leave' of the court or a jiulge, nnlc-ss a t oiitrai y 
intention is expic'ssed thcicni. It must be signed 
by OI on belialt of tlie jcjties, and exc ej)t in so far 
as it exjHi'ssly negative's any of them, wall be 
clcc'iueel to conlain the follejw'ing jiieavisions — 

(a) If no eg her mode of re'ferem e^ n prox'ieled 
tlie ic'ferericc' shall be' to a single aibitrator 
(h) If the' refc'icnce is to two arbitralois, the* 
two arbitralois ma\' appoint .in unqeiie .it any 
time w'lthin tlie pc'iiod dming which thi-y have 
fiowcT to make .in awTird 

(c) The arbitialors shall make thi'ii award in 
writing within thi ce months aftei cntemig on the 
reference, ot aftc'r having been called on tej act 
by notice in wilting from any p.iity to the sub- 
mission, or on or before any later d.iy to which 
the arbilrg^tors, by a ly writing signed by them, 


may from time to time enlarge the time for 
making the award. 

{d) If the aibitrators liavc allowed their time 
or extended time to expire without making an 
award, or liave delivered to anv party to the 
'Submission, or to the umpire, a notice in writing, 
stating that they cannot agiec the umpire may 
forthw'ith enter on the lefeience in lieu of the 
arhitiators 

{e) rhe umpne shall make his award within 
one month after the original oi extended time 
.ippointeci foi making the awatd ot the arbitrators 
has expnccl, oi on oi before any later dav to 
which the unijme by any writing signed by him 
may from time to time cnlaige the time for 
making his award 

(/) dhe jiaities to the rc'lcieiic e, .ind all persons 
claiming through them i esjiec 1 1 \ el v, shall, sub- 
joc t to .iny legal objct tion, submit to be examined 
1)) the .nbdi.itois oi umpire', oii oath oi alfii illa- 
tion, m relation to the matters in clis|)utc, and 
shall, subject <is aloi es.iid, jiiodiice befoie the 
arbitrators oi unijme, all books, dt'cds, paper.s, 
ac'ccmnts, writings, and docnniciits within their 
jiossession or ]>owei respect ivc'l]^ , which may be 
recjuiicd or calh'd for, and do all other things 
which dm mg the pi oc oedini^s on the lofcrence 
the aibitr.itois oi umpiic' in.iv ic'cpine 

(g) Ihe witnessc's on the K'hience shall, if the 
aibitralots or umiuie tliniks fit, be c'xamined on 
oath or alliinialion 

{h) The Hwaid to bc' iii.ide bv the aibitratois 
Ol unijme shall belmal.uid Imiding on the paities 
and the jic'rsoiis c l.iinnng unde i them i espec tively . 

(i) 'Die costs of the lefereiuc' aiul award shall 
be m the disciction of the arbit i .it oi s oi umpire. 

A submission nuclei seal tc'cpiiies <i Ids impicssed 
staniji , if undei h.ind, a 6d st.imp nni'>t be allixcd 
or inipiessed, unless the subiec t in.itler is niicler £5 
in value, whc'ii no stamp is iccpiiic'd (Sc'c^ .also 
Aorki'MI n is ) 

ApiMiintincni ol \rliltrator« or UinpiroH. Ihe 

lartics may .ippcmit anyone they jilease as aibi- 
i ator oi .iibiti .doi s, or as ninpii e, c'lthc'i by naming 
him Ol tlic'in in tlu' submission, oi when the diller- 
('uc e OI dispute- .DISC'S foi lefc iciice Where a sub- 
mission })i ovules that the lelc'rence sliall be to a 
single, arbitiatoi, and all the jiarties do not, after 
dilleieiues have aiisen, coiuiii in the ajqiointment 
of an .ubitiator, oi if an apjiointod aibitrator 
refuses to ai f, oi is iu< apablc* of ac ting, oi dies, and 
the submission docs not show that it w'as intended 
th.it the; c.icaiuy should not bo sujqihed, and the 
pai tic's do not su}q>ly the: vacancy , or wheie the 
jiait'cs Ol two .irbiti atcirs .me .it hbeily to apjioint 
an unqme or thud aibitiator, and do not appoint 
him , or wty'c .-m apjiointed uinjiire or thud 
.arbitiator ic fuses to act, or is iiu ajjablc of acting, 
or dies, and tlu' submission does not show that it 
was intended th.at ihe vac.ancy shcTuld not he suj)- 
phod, and the jiarties or arbitrators 'lo not sujqily 
the \ .a< .iimv, any Jiarty in.ay sc'rve th<* othci jiarties 
or the arbitrators, as the c .asc may be, wdh a written 
ncjtue to ajipoint an arbitrator, iinqme, or third 
arbitrator ft the appointment is not made within 
sc'vc'ii cle.ar days after the seivicc of the notice, the 
court or a judge may, on ajijilu ation by the party 
who gave the notice, appennt an arbitrator, umpire, 
or third arbitr.ator, who will have the like powers 
to ac t* in the reference, and make an award, 
.as if he h.a^ been ajipointed by consent of all 
parties. * 
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Where a subinii>i>ioii provides that t^e reference 
shall be to two arbitrators, one to be appointed by 
each party, then, unless the submission expresses 
a contrary intention, if either of the appointed 
arbitrators refuses to act, or is incapable of acting, 
or dies, the paity who appointed him may appdlnt 
a new arbitrator in his place ; and if one pafty 
fads to appoint an arbitiator, either originally or 
by way of substitution, for seven clear days after 
the other party, having appointed his arbitrator, 
has served the party making <lefault with notice to 
make the appointment, the party who has a])pointed 
an arbitrator may appoint that arbitrator to act as 
sole arbitrator in the reference, and his award will 
be binding on both parties as if he had been 
appointed by consent. The court ot a judge may 
set aside any such appointment 

If two arbitrators have to ajipoint an umpire, 
the latter must be deliberately chosen, and not 
selected by chance or lot, but they may draw lots 
as to which of c ertain selected fit persons shall be 
appointed. 

If the submission provides that the reference shall 
be to three arbitiators, one to be aiipointed by each 
party and the third by those two, it would seem 
that there is no direct power to (onifiel a paity to 
appoint his arbitrator, so that if a party refuses to 
appoint, a refer erice cannot be held (see United 
Kingdom Mutual Assurance Association v Houston, 
1896, 1 Q.B. 567), but the court may, and prob- 
ably would, stay any legal proceedings by the 
party refusing to apjioint. 

Powers and Duties of Arbitrators. Unless the sub- 
mission provides to tlie contrary, the arbitrator-, oi 
umpire have the vaimus jiowers mentioned above 
as being implied in the submission, and, in addition, 
may state their awaid, or part theieof, in the fexm 
of a special case for the opinion of the court, may 
correct any clerical mistakes or accidental errors or 
omissions m the award, and may obtain legal 
assistance to frame the award. 

An arbitrator or umpire must undertake the 
reference himself, he cannot appoint an agent or 
deputy : and if he is guilty of any misc:onduct in 
the arbitration he may be removed by order of the 
court, or his award may be set aside, which may 
also be done m the case of an award that has been 
improperly procured It is not easy to say what 
will amount to misconduct or improjier procura- 
tion. but the following matters have been held to 
justify either removal or setting aside : — Taking 
evidence in the absence and without the knowledge 
of a party having an interest in the subject matter 
of the reference, giving a decision intentionally 
contrary to law, making an obvious mistake as to 
the law, receiving a bribe or some improper induce- 
ment to decide for a pai ticular party, refusing to 
hear witnesses, and making extravagant charges as 
remuneration. 

An arbitrator or arbitrators, when called upon to 
act, must give proper notice to the parties of the 
time and place when and where the arbitiation will 
' be held. If these are reasonably fixed and one party 
refuses to attend, the arbitration may proceed in 
his absence, but if the party has a reasonaljlc 
excuse for non attendance, the arbitrator should 
adjourn the proceediiigs to a convenient time and 
place. Subject to any special directions contained 
m the submission, the proceedings should be con- 
ducted so far as is reasonably practicable un the 
same ,.way as an action in the courts, and the 
arbitrator should observe the ordmarv^ rules of 
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evidence, th^gh his award will not be invalidated 
by a deviation therefrom if no injustice to the 
parties is caused thereby. Each jiarty must be 
allowed to adduce all his evidence, and to be heard 
fully either m person or by counsel or solicitor. 
\^ien the hearing has concluded, the arbitrator 
must proceed without undue delay to consider, and 
m due course must make, his award or decision. 

If there are two arbitrators and they cannot agree, 
the umpire is substituted for them, and has the 
same powers 

The Award. As to the time within which the 
aw'ard must be made, see ante. The time so fixed 
may be enlarged by order of the Court or a judge. 

'1 he award must be made in writing, but may be m 
siu h form and expies'^ed in such language as the 
arbitrator or umpire thinks fit But it must be ^ 
clear, and must fiiicilly settle all the differ«r.ces 
refen ed to arbitration It must be dated, and be 
signed by all the arbitrators, and, generally, at the 
same time aijd in the pic'-ime of each othei It 
must bear a I Os. stamp 

When the award is ready, notue should be given 
to the parties *’ 

At any sbige of an aibitration, the referee, 
arbitr.itor, or iimjurt* may, and must if so diiccted 
by the court or a judge, state m the form of a 
spe( lal case foi the opinion of the couit any ques- 
tion of law arising m the course of the reference, 
and, unless the submission exjiresses a contrary 
intention, may so state an award. 'Ihe ( ourt or a 
judge may remit the award to the i econsideration 
of the arbitrators or umpire, who in such a case 
must make their award within three months after 
the date of the oidei, unless the order other-^ise 
directs An award may state the amount of the 
arbitrator’s or umpne's charges, and the usual 
[irac ticc is for the amount to be notified to the 
parties, and for the arbitrator, etc , to keep posses- 
sion of the document until the charges have been 
j)aid. A party paying the i barges and taking 
delivery of the document is said to “ take up the 
award.” An aw^id made on <i written submission 
may, by leave of tlie High Couit of Justice, 
be enforced in the same way as a judgment or 
order to the same ettect, l e , by execution (qv.), 
attachment (^v,), or action {qv). * i 

There is one point in « otme<.tion with arbitrations 
and awards which deserves the most careful con- 
sideration, i e , the provision as to the payment of 
the costs which is sometimes contained in the 
agreement for submission. A clause of this cha- 
lacter is frequently found anongst the conditions 
indorsed upon certain insurance policies, and it 
will be found in many cases that the parties are 
called upon m any event to agree to pay, each of 
them, one-half of the fees of the arbitrator or 
arbitrators. Thus, even the successful party is 
mulcted in certain costs which he should never be 
equitably called upon to pay. Any persons who 
contemplate 'arbitration in connection with dis- 
putes should consider the matter very carefully 
before assenting to conilitions of this cliaracter. 

ARBITRATION OF EXCHANGE.— The opera- 
tion by which a merchant pays a debt in one 
countiy by means of a bill jiayablc in another. 
The price of bills payable in different centres is 
taken into account, ami if it is found that it is 
cheajier to settle a debt in, say. Pans, by means 
of a bill upon, say, Amsterdam or Beihn, .than by 
a bill upon Pans, the merchant takes advantage 
of that fact and makes payment accordingly. 
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Simple arbitration is where onff one inter- 
mediate place is included m thc| transaction ; 
where there are several places it is called compound 
arbitration 

ARCHIL. — Also known as Orchil, which was the 
original name It is a \iolet red (olouiing sub- 
stance, similar to litmus, prepared frenn vaiious 
kinds of dull grey and coloured lichens Archil 
liquoi is obtained by the aOion of ammonia, an, 
and heat on a decoction of the lu hens, the coloui 
being developed by ])utrefaclion It is solubK' in 
water as well as in alcohol It is chiefly employed 
in dyeing silken fabrics, but the colour is fugitive 
Archil is obtained from the Levant, the Canary 
Islands, and Cape Void Islands. 

ARCIilTKCT. — A person eiigage<l in the <leMgn- 
iiig^and the superintendence ot the Lonstruclion of 

* bu»4hiigs. 

There are no special qualifications rc(]mie<l for 
anyone who wishes to practise as an architect , 
but, as in the case of accountants, fveiy elioit is 
being made to raise the status of the profession, 
the two principal associations conncctoil with this 
work being the Royal Institute ol ILitish Architects 
(9 Conduit Street. W,C ) and the Societv of Archi- 
tects (28 Hedford Square, WC), fiom which all 
particiilais may be obtained os to examinations, etc 
The former confers diplomas as assonates ot fellows 
after examination— A K I B A and I' K I BA 
I espet'tively — and the Ik entiateship is granted by 
elci lion 

An aiihitect is simply an agent, and the general 
principles of agency are appluable to him He 
must use pro])er skill, as lepresenting himself 
capable of doing what is generally re<)micd fiom 
an architect, ami he will he liable in an action for 
damages lor negligence In many building trans- 
actions it IS customary to pay the bulkier by instal- 
ments, according to the amount of woik done. 
Payment is made upon the (crtiticatc of the archi- 
tect. Any' carelessness m giving a ceitificate, either 
as to the quantity or quality of the work, will be 
a clear case of negligence, 

riiough there is ro fixed scale of remuneration, 
the custom is to charge 5 per cent on the cost 
of nVw work, if ex( ecnlmg value An 

11^1 cased change is generally made if the work to 
be done is of less value that! /1, 000. An increased 
charge is required for alterations to existing budd- 
ings, designs for clccoi ations, fittings, and furniture, 
etc For the jncparation of plans, if the work is 
ncvci carried out, the charge is one-half the above, 
with a further one-h'’lf jh*'- cent if tenders have 
been invited and received Other special work is 
charged extra, such as negotiations for sites, taking 
out quantities, etc If there are repetitions, a modi- 
fied rate of charge is geiieially arranged When 
work IS done by time in conricc Lion with extra 

• matters, the minimum charge is three guineas a 
day, exclusive of all travelling and oiit-of-i)ockct 
expenses For furnishing or cheeking a schedule of 
<iilapidations or for estimating, the usual charge is 
5 per cent, of the estimate, with a minimum charge 
of two guineas. There is a special scale, called 
Ryde’s Scale, for valuing and negotiating the 
settlement of claims under the Land Clauses and 
other similar Acts. 

ARRED. — (Sec Foreign Wlighis and Measures 
— Egypt ) 

ARE.-»-This is the name of the unit of the 
modern French measure of surfiU%. It forms a 
portion of the decimal system adoptqjl in Fiance. 


It IS a scjyare, each side of whicl> measures 10 
metres, or 32 809 English ft m length. In the 
meiisuremcnt of land the hectare, or 100 ares, is 
generally iisecl The hcctaie is equal to 2 47 , or 
nearly 2J English statute acies (Sec Foreign 
Weights and Mi-asures.) 

•AREA. — Hie Spanish n.ime, under the Metric 
systcMU. fen “ are ” {q V ) 

ARECA. A genus of palm cultivated on account 
of Its nuts Ihete .iie two species of aicca. One is 
the .Irecu catechu, also known as the Betel-nut 
jialm or Benang palm, one of the most beautiful 
trec‘3 of the East Inches 1 he nuts of this palm 
possess astiingcnt pioinatus, and are imported 
into liiiiojjean count lies foi tlu‘ manufacture of 
tooth powder Hie othei species is the Ateca 
oleracea, or cabbage palm, a tall tice of the West 
Inches, cultivated lor the sake of its leaves, which 
aie sometimes eaten like cabbages. 

ARfJEiNTINA. -Aigenlma, or the Argentine 
Republic, occupies the south-easlci n portion of 
South America In point of sue it is second only 
to Bi a/.il, having an aiea ol neatly 1, ISO, 000 square 
miles, but it is bv lar the must piogiessive of the 
South AniciK.in States, and promises to become 
to that (ontiiK'iit what the United States and 
Canada «ue to Noitli Aineiu.i. Fiom its northern 
boundary, the fiontier ol Bolivia, to Ticrra del 
Fiiego in the south, it extends tcjr a distance of 
about 2,300 miles hoimeily a pai t of the Spanish 
dominions, it dec hired its independence in 1810, 
though for a shoi t peiiod, in 1806, it was occupied 
by the Biitish 1 he government is modelled upon 
that oi the United Stales, and is composed of 
fourteen provinces and ten teriitories. The ])OpuIa- 
tion IS growing lapidly, owing to the large immigra- 
tion. I he immigiants are mainly Italians, and next 
to them come Sjianiaids. h'or various reasons the 
country luis ncivcr appealed very much to the 
British eniigiant In 1915 11 k‘ jieojdo numbcicd 
about 8,000,000 1 he language of the country is 

Spanish 

Relief. Argentina may be divided into three 
parts, as follows— 

(1) The Plate Lands Ihese he to the north and 
north-east ol the La Plata estuary, and pass by 
gradations to the hilly regions of South Brazil. 
They arc watered by the livers Parana, Paraguay, 
Pilcomayo, and the Uiuguay, which go to form the 
Plate River itself 

(2) The Pampas these extend from the river 
Parana to about the 40th parallel of latitude. 
They are vast, treeless j^lains, over which herds of 
cattle roam, but towards the wc'st agricultural 
puraciits can only be successtully carried on by 
irrigation 

(3) The Pata^^oman Plateau. This descends from 
the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean. At one time it 
was thought that this consisted of mere barren 
wastes, but since the absorption of Patagonia by 
Chile and Argentina, it has been found to be inter- 
spersed with fertile valleys, fine pastures, dense ^ 
woods, and every requisite for the support of an 
increasing population. 

^Climate. Generally speaking, the climate is that 
of the warmer temperate latitudes, and is well 
suited to the immigrants who have come over from 
Europe. The rainfall m th.? south is slight, and, as 
mentioned above, the west is not at all well watered, 
but in ^ther parts there is everything requisite for 
making aerigullurc a sik lc'ss • 

Trade. Alattlc reanng has Icccn for a long time 
» • • 
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one of the mam industries of the people, and the 
exports arc largely made up of products derived 
from this source Wool is supplieil in enormous 
quantities, and Argentina before the war ranked 
second only to Australia m the production of this 
commodity. I'he cpiahty of the wool has been 
much improved by st lentifn breeding, thouj^i 
it IS still somewhat coarse, and foi this reason 
the exports were mainly, before 1914, to Frame. 



Germany, and Belgium, m which countmes tlune 
was machinery better adapted for dealing with 
it than in Great Britain Next in iinporlame 
as an exj)ort is lio/en meat. 'I’he large tiadi' in 
this has become [lossible owing to the improxe- 
ment in i efngt'iating piO( esses Ox hides, sheep 
skins, and tallow swell the value of the exports, 
and it IS stated, from the most lecent u'hablc 
ret III ns, that the animal pio<liKts make up one- 
halt of the country’s tiade Ib'cently whe.it- 
;rowiiig has extended veiy ia})idlv, and Great 
Britain takes about one-lourth of the' wheat she 
recjuires lioiii Argi'iitma Tdaizc' and linsec'd are 
also exported Among the minerals which arc 
known to exist are silver, copper, gold, coal, salt, 
and sulphur The outjnit, howtner, is still small 
Coal mining is being develo[)cd, and it ajipeais that 
not only will Aigentma supply all her own waists 
m the near future, but she will be able to supply 
.ill that IS rc(]uired V>y the neighbounng States. 
The cultivation of the vine is being fostered, and 
also sugar-making. The principal imjiorts are iron 
and steel, and wares made from them, cottvn and 
woollen manufactured goods , 

Towns. Buenos /lyres, the (,'qntal, slahds on the 
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River Plate, is the chief seaport of Argentina. 
The populatiTn of the city is about 1 ,250,000 
Until quite recently, the shipping was hampered 
by reason of the shallowness of the estuary, and 
lauge vessels w'ere compelled to anchor some 4 IO 
miies away , but great harbour woiks have been 
undertaken, and tlieie are docks of excellent 
capacity, 

1 he me reasc of Buenos Ayres has meant the 
decrease of its former pc^irt, Ensenada. Two-thirds 
of the trade of the country passes through the 
capital 

Bahia Blanca, in the south, is a lapidly rising 
poit, and IS very advantageously situated, there 
being a minimum depth of 26 ft of water alongside 
the pier, 

Rosario, on the Parana, about 210 miles above 
Buenos Ayres up the nver, is now the lea(J;;ng 
[)ort for the export of grain 

Cordoba is the principal city in the interior, and 
IS the centre i>f the cattle-rcaiing industry of the 
Pampas, 

Tucuman, in the north, is interested in the sugar 
industry, * 

Communications. The system of the River Plate 
jirovides an excellent means of transport, whilst 
the nature of the country facihtates the construc- 
tion of railroads. As for the nveis, dredging opera- 
tions have made it possible for the interior of the 
country to be placed in close touch with sea com- 
munication, at a considerable distance from the 
Atlantic Ocean. Railways are spreading m all 
directions, but the lack of a uniformity of gauge 
is a hindrance to the devt'lo]mient ol tiaflic A 
notable enginccimg feat wms the construction of the 
i.iilroad betwecui Buenos Ayic's and Valparaiso, 
l)V which the long and dangc'rous sea voyage of 
2,000 miles lound ('ape Horn lias beem avoided, 
Buenos Ayres is 7,160 miles distant from South- 
ampton. There arc various mail routes, and the 
time of tr.ansit'is about twentv-two davs 

AlKilOL. — A hard crust or deposit found in wine 
casks or vats lt^s a fine crystalline powder, and is 
white or red in colour according to the wine con- 
tained in the cask It is an inquiie bitartiatc of 
potash, and is chicMly caluable in the pi eparLfcion 
of tartaric acid, taitai cmetu , cieanL,of tartai , and 
Kochellc salts. Argol i^also used foi dyeing dark 
shades. It is largely exported ft 0111 Portugal 
AHMOIUAL lIKAKINliS.-fSee Licenci.s ) 
ARNUIA. A pla nt somc'times known as Mountain 
Tobacco, and tound m the mountainous rc'gions of 
Central and South Europe tJt was formerly con- 
sidered to have peculiar medicinal ipiahties, being 
used as a stimulant in cases of fever, ague, ancl 
palsy A tincture is still obtained from its flowers, 
w'hic h IS applied to wounds and bruises 1 he plant 
also yields ciuantities ot tannin, icsin, a volatile 
oil, and an alkaloid called ariin in. 

AROMATICS. — Substances which are valuable 
on account of 'their fragiant odour. Iheir jirojicrties 
are due to the presence of the essential oils. They 
arc mainly derived from plants, as in the case of 
camphor, mint, eucalyptus, etc' , but rnusk and a 
few otheis arc of animal oiigin. They are used in 
perfumery and as antiseptics 

The term “ Aromatic Series ” is ajiplicd m 
chemistry to a laigc number of chemical com- 
pounds (chiefly hydrocarbons) occurnng m balsams 
and other fragrant substances. , 

AROMATIC V 4 NE(iAR.— A refreshing and stimu- 
lating peifumc which is c*oniponiulc^ of strong 
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acetic aud and various essences. l!|is valuable as accuser had no reasonable r nd juobable cause foi* 
a remedy for headache. * his action. This warning is all the more necessary 

ARRATEL. — (See Forlign Whiunrs and on at «.ount of the purely .spei ulalivc actions wliich 
Measures — Brazil) are often commenced under the heads of false 

*ARRAN(«EMENT WITH CREDITORS.- (i^ee iuij)nsonment and maluious juDsetmtion, in which 

Deed of Akrangi mi nt ) • defendant has no chaiue of lecoVeiing his costs 

ARREARS.— Moneys which still remain unpaid even though he hapjieiis to he successful 
after the date of settlement has anued Ihe jumers of a tonstablc as to anest are much 

.4RREST OF SHIPS. — Whence or an action is wulei than those ol a private individual Without 
commented with regaid to something < ontui ted a wairant a constable may airest any person 
with a ship, e ^ , when there is a claim ftir maritime whom ho suspests of ha\ing tommitted a felony, 
lien iqv.), Ol when Iheie is a daini fur <lamages on c\en thuugli no felonv has m fait been committed, 
account of .i collision having occuned, the ship and in so doing he is entitled to act not only upon 
may be airested undei the authoiity of the judge his own Iviiowledge, but upon information which 

of the Admirallv DiMsion of the Iligh Onut of has been given to him by othei s Genei ally speak- 

Justice Foi this jnirpose a wiit is issuecl, and a ing, a lonst.ible ma\' not anest on ti charge of 

cemy of it IS nailed to the principal mast When niisdeiueanuui without a vi.iuant, except for a 

arrested, the ship is in the custody of a iiiaishal bie.uh ot the pivn (* comnuttt'd m his piesence, or 
of the Admiraltv Couit. So long as it is under in the jiresenc of some othei jx'ison who gives the 
arrest, the ship cannot pioceed on any vovagi>, but luisunei in diaige, ,ind tlieii only if there is a 
it may be released if jiroper .seeffnty is forth- dangei ot the bieaili of tlie jicsiie being immedi- 
i oming to meet the amount of the claim iiiacle in atdv rcMiewed I'heie are, howevei , many excep- 
respect of the action 'Hie sliijc of any rec ogniscHl turns to this lule, s[hs lal powers being given to 
(^overiinieiit aic', by international law, fiee fioin constable's by vatious Ads of I'aihanient. When 
liability to arrest a » onsl.iblc .uresis a peisoii uiulc-i a warrant, he 

ARREST, RKiHT OF . — In ]uocecdings other must h.ivi' the- warr.int in lus possession to show 

than criminal, airc'st has become nearly obsolete lus authoiity .it the time ot the anest 

Under a waiiant fioni the Sjie.iker of the House* of lu older to elfc'ct an arrest, .i < onstable may call 
Commons — a larc jiroc cx'ding — anest is possible, iijioii a jinvate person to assist liim m the per- 
and for contoniiit of couit a judge may oider the fonn.ince of lus duties, and any failure to do so 
detention of the jieisou otfendmg I’ndei ceitain rendeis the ollenclei liable to jmnishmcnt. 

oiders of the couit a jxTson may be anested and In ,ui casting for an indu table offence under a 
imprisoned foi offences c onnectc'd with the wan ant, a ccuislalile may exei iitc the warrant on 
Debtois' Act, 1869, or the ICinkiuptcy Act, 1914 . .iny day of the week, including Sunday, and at 

but no ])crson coiueined witli business m a coiut of any houi of the d.iy oi night, and when theic has 

law, Ol whc'ii going to oi 1 1 turning thei c'li om. mav be Ix-en ,i iefus.\l of admission to <iny jiremises u))on 
arrested in connection wit h any < i\ il I'l (X cedings wlm h the {xuson named in tlie wairant is sup- 

In otliei cases it is rssenti.d for a jx'ison to ha\c‘ pusc'd to lx*, he may bieak ojxmi both tlie outer 

a ( loai idea of the light of airc'sl, as any uifnnge- .md tlx* inner dc'iois in otdei to dies t the arrest 
ment of the l.iw in this lesjieit in,i,y subject a ])c:- ARRDHA. — (Sc-e 1 ‘ormgn Weights and 

son to an acdion lor false unpi isoninent {q v ) or for Mi Asuui s Bra/ie ) 

maluious j^rosecution {q v ) Without a magistrate’s AURDHA MAJOR. — (Sec* Foui k.n Wjmgiits and 
warrant, a jinvate jitison may not, at common l.iw , Mtasuris Slain ) 

an est or detain ail) jiei sou, unless he dex^s so ujioii ARROWROOT. - A species cjf slauh wliich is 

a (barge of felony {qv), whc'n lu secs tlie offciue obtained by iii.e ei ating and w.islung the tubers of 
a(tually (omiTuM(d, ot ujxxi a reasonable susjjk ion xaiujus [dants I'ot.itoes :ne tlie soiuce of English 
ctf a ];ci son's tnuing ( ommitled a felony, il a fc loiiv ai rowrexit , but llu' best kind is deiived from the 
has, in f.nd, Ix'cn (OinimUfd, or fc’ir .1 brc.ich of tlie Marunta (irundinaccu, a West Indian tree. Great 

peace committed in his pic sene i' 'I liis matic'i oi Britain’s immense supj'Iy conu-s mainly fiom the 

airest is all impoitant in the c .isc of .1 sercant who Berimulas An inleiioi cju.ihtv is obt .lined from the 

IS suspected of stealing .Xn arrest or a cleteiilioii ( uYCunui, a tree giow'ii in the Inist Inches 

of a servant n)X)n meic' suspicion is illegal, unless it \\ lien pic'paiod, ai owrocjt is a light, opaejne, 
turns out that a till'll has Ix'cn committed, and white- powcic'i, winch crackle's w'heii rubbed 

that there weic' also leasonablc giciunds loi susjx'c 1- Although odouiless 111 .1 dry ^latcg it has a jieculiai 

mg the seivant h.iving bec'U imphc.itc'cl in the tlu-ft smell when dissolvecl in boiling w.atei. P>eing easily 

E-vi cpt by statute, there )s no light on tliepaituta digestible, it is in gieMt demand as a food fur 

pnv.ale person to arrest and to dc'tani any ot he r per- iiicahds and dnldrc'ii 

son fora misdemeanour -abieacli of I In- j>e,ic e, as \HSENH’. -A c lu-imc al element, which, though 
above notu ed, standing in a ]X'c uliar j)osition 1 hus, cn ( asionalK loiind n.ituc, usually c}( i nrs in com- 

a jinvatc person may .u i cst any peisii'i found com- binalion with sulphur and the iiief.ds, frenn winch 

nutting an indictable ottence Ixdwcen 9 pm and it is obtained by roasting the* oie. Aiscnic is a 

6 am, cx for otfc'uces connc'ctcd w'ltli the coinage britclc'. (i\stalliue substaiu.o of a steel grc*y eoloui, 

It IS, however, advisable, unlc'ss tlie case' is per- and with a metallic luslie It is fie(|uently used m 
fec'tly clear, foi a piivate ixrson not to t.ike u])on the arts for the juirjxjse of haidemng other metals, 

himself the risk attached to aiic'st, unless he is aful a small jiortion is mixc-d with the leacl in shot- 

willing to run the chancc' of ,i law suit Ihe safer making with the same objc'* t Arsenic foi ms the 
conisc Ls to apply tc> a ])oli( e inagistr.ite for a basis of many coni}X)unds used mc'dicinally Some 

warrant uj:)on a sworn infcnniation, ,md if this is of these are ajijilied c'xtcrnally foi the destruction 

granted there is no claiigei arising lioin l.dsc of warts, etc , while otlic'rs arc- taken in minute 
mipnscfliment, although tliere IS always the < h.inc e d(jses*as a rc'medv foi rheumatism and skin dis- 
of an action for malicious piose(ution, if it turns casc's, oi^a^ a tonic In certain fotms, hc^wever, 

out that tlfV; person w^as wrongly acunsed, and the arsenic is a deadly poiscm 
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ARSENIQUS' ACIDi — Also* called ^Arsenious both of the majiiorandum and of the articles as far 

anhydride or white arsenic. It is the best known as regards the^xternal position of the company, 

of all the compounds of arsenic, and is extremely When a company is limited by guarantee, or 
poisonous. It is a volatile, white solid, and is very when it is a company which is unlimited, it is 

slightly soluble in water. Arsenious acid yj necessary that the inemoiandum of associatidn 

employed in medicine and the arts, but great care shoflld be accompanied by special articles of 

must be exercised in its use, as its inhalation may association ; when application is made to register 

lead to chronic poisoning. It is sometimes the company, the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 

administered in small doses to horses in order to 1908, must be carefully consulted on this point 
skins more glossy. But in the case of companies which are limited by 

AESUIN. Ihe lurkish ecjuivalenl of the metre shares, the Act of 1908 sujiplies, in its first schedule, 

a special table, which may be adopted, in whole 
AnSHINE. — (See Foreign Weights and or m part, as the artules of association of the 

^ Russia ) company. (See Table A.) It is very rare, however, 

ARSON. Ihis oflence is a felony of a most for any but small companies to adopt Table A in 

serious character, and is punishable with various its entirety, and it would be unwise for a company 

terms of penal servitude, from life downwards, and of any considerable dimensions to do so. If t’his 

also with whipping if the offender is under the age were to happen, a lomyiany might easily find itSolf 

of sixteen, according to circumstances. The crime most seriously hamjiered in its opei ations, especially 

ia roughly defined as the unlawfully and malic- lously when theic are many diverse and complicated 

setting fire to property, and it 13 immaterial whether interests invoR'od Even though some of the 

there was or was not an intent to injure or defraud regulations of Tabic A arc- incorporated in the 

any person m particular attendant upon the setting articles, it is just a? well to have the whole set out 

fire. For a full account of the varying punishments and not simply to make lefeience to them, 

which follow, according to the nature of the proj)erly The articles must be drawn in separate para- 
fired—and to constitute the crime of arson there graphs and numbered consecutively. Their number 

must be an actual firing — icfereiice must be made will vary according to the business of the company, 
to the Malicious Damage Act, 1861. and no gencial lulc can be laid down as to what 

To set fire to ships of war or naval or militarv they should contain, though it is the common 

stores is a capital olfenc.e, t.e., punishable with jiractice to insert clauses which regulate the gencial 

business of the company in icfcrence to the divi- 
ABTATA. — (See Foreign Weights and sion of its capital, the issue of shares, the manner 

Measures — Persia.) m which calls are to be made, the rights of for- 

ABTICHOKE ♦ — An edible legume derived from foiture of shaies for non-f)ayment of calls, borrow- 

the thistle-like plant Cynara scolymus. This is mg powers, meetings, voting, the jrosition of 

known as the globe artichoke, and is a native of directors, dividends, accounts, eti . ; and, lastly. 

Barbary, though not grown largely in South the distribution of the assets of the company when 

Europe. It is the flower-head of the plant, which it comes to be wound uj). The articles must be 

18 the article of commerce throughout the w'orld. printed, they must be stamped as a deed, viz., 
The Jerusalem artichoke {Hehanthus tuberosus) with a tcn-shilling stamj) — though it must not be 

is a totally ditferent plant, being a species of sun- forgotten that tliere are other fees to be paid upon 

flower, with tubers resembhng those of the potato, registration — and ,they must be signed by the 

and valuable as a food on account of the starch subscribers of the memorandum of association, 

they contain. It is a native of North America, and The signature of each subscriber must be attested 

was introduced into Europe at the beginning of m the same manner as the memorandum of 

the seventeenth century. association by some person other than a subscriber 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. — The memo- It is provided by the Act of 1908 that, when 
randuin of association {q.v.) of a company has registered, the articles of'^association bind the com- 

often been described as the charter of the corn- pany and the members thereof to the same extent 

pany, and it is, in fact, the dominant instrument as if each member had signed and sealed them ; 

in the formation of a joint stock coni|,)any. But and as if there were contained iii such articles a 

it is necessary that, in addition to the memorandum covenant on the part of each member, his heirs, 

of association, which designates the general scope executors, and aciministratorsC to observe all the 

of the company, there should be m existence provisions of the memorandum and of the articles, 

certain rules for the internal regulation of the subject to the provisions of the Act ; and all money 

business. These rules are called .irticles of asso- payable by any member of the company under the 

ciation. The articles are, as it wyre, the by-laws memorandum or the articles is held to be a debt 

of the company, and make provision for the issue due from him to the company, and m England and 

of shares, the holding of meetings, the number and Ireland it is of the nature of a specialty debt (^ t;,). 

the qualifications of the directors, the auditing of Thus, when any moneys are due from any member 

accounts, the payment of dividends, etc. ; m fact, who has signed the articles of the company, the 

they set out the mode and form m which the debt is not baircd by the Statute of Limitations 

business of the company is to be carried on and the until twenty years ha\ e elapsed from the last 

mode and form in which changes in the internal acknowledgment of the debt. The section of the 

regulations of the company may from time to tim... Act of 1908 (Section 14), which is here referred to. 

be made. Articles of association coircspond, is of great inij:)ortancc, but the full extent of its 

indeed, to the articles of partnership of a private meaning is not free from doubl. 

business conducted by individuals. They are The articles of association are controlled by the 
supplementary to the memorandum of associa- memorandum of a.ssociation, wluch is the instru- 

tion ; and every j:>erson who has any dealingaf with meat indicating the purposes fur which the com- 

a company, whether as a member, as a yreditor, or pany is established. Thus, in one case it has been 

otherwise, is presumed to have constructive notice stated ; “ Thp memoranduifi is, as it were the 
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area beyond which the action of tht company can- 
not go ; inside that area the sharehollers may make 
such regulations for their own government as they 
think fit. . . . The articles of association play a 
pi|rt subsidiary to the memorandum of asscKiation. 
They accept the memorandum of association as the 
charter of incorporation of the company, and,* so 
accepting it, the articles proceed to dafine the 
duties, the rights, and powers of the governing 
bodies as between themselves and the company at 
large." Hence, if the sphere of action of the com- 
pany is exceeded by the terms of the articles, the 
latter will be inoperative to the extent of the 
excess, and nothing that is done under the articles 
IS capable of ratification. Thus, any such provi- 
sions as the following, conferring upon a company 
thc;^ power to purchase its own shares, to pay 
d^ndends out of capital (except under S})ecial 
ci^umstances), to issue shares at a discount, to 
make the articles of the company unalterable, to 
deprive a member of the right of presenfjng a 
windmg-up petition, or to take away^from members 
or shareholders any of their statutory rights, are 
of no avail. It has been said that the articles of 
association may be utilised for the piiriiose of 
explaining the memorandum of association, if the 
latter is in any way doubtful or ambiguous, and so 
control it to that extent, but this is doubtful. 

The articles of association arc sometimes known 
as the "regulations" of the company It has 
been decidecl judicially that the regulations have 
the same meaning as the articles. 

Except in so far as it is piovidc'd fot by statute, 
the memorandum of association is unalteiable. 
The articles, on the coni r, cry, may be changed at 
any time. To effect an altciation, a special 
resolution {qv.) must be passed, and by means 
of it all or any of the regulations of the (omjiany 
contained in its articles, or in Tabic A, as the case 
may bo, may be altered, or new regulations may 
be made to the exclusion of, oi in addition to, ail 
or any of the regulations Ihe old articles will 
then be rejilaced by the now o ics, and the new 
ones will have the same validity as those which 
wcie originally franiod Sitmlaily, the new ai tides 
may be altered m their tuin if it is thought advis- 
able When^such an alteration is made, a copy of 
flie special resolution iiiyst be printed and for- 
warded to the rogistrai to be recorded by him 
within fifteen days liom the date of the confirma- 
tion of the resolution. Any failuie in this respect 
renders the comjniny liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing £2 for every diw alter the cxjuiation of the 
fifteen days dining vhich omission is made in for- 
warding such a copy, and every director and 
manager of the comjiany who knowingly and 
wilfully autlioiiscs or jHumits default to be made 
IS liable to a similar penalty. On filing a sj^ecial 
resolution with tlie legistrar, as well as m the 
case of filing any other doeumcnl rccpnied by 
statute, a fee ot 5s is payable. A*i mipany can- 
not contract itself out of its statutory powers of 
making alterations in its articles, even by an 
agreement mdcjiendcnt of and out.side the artic les 

The powers of altering the a' tides of associa- 
tion of a comjiany are very wide, but they must 
not go to the extent of conflicting with the powers 
given by the memorandum of association, nor 
must they fraudulently affect a minority cjf the 
members. The effect of the alteration may be 
made ilitrospectivc. Various illusyralions might be 
given of the limitation imposed upon the powers 


conferred by Section 13 of the Act of 1008 tO 
the alteration of the articles of association of a 
company by special resolution, One, the latest, in 
point of time, must suffice — Brown v. British 
Abrasive Wheel Co. and others, 1919, 35 T.L.R. 268. 
In this case a company sought to hold meetings 

pass a special lesolution to add to its articles Ol 
association an article by which the holders oi nine* 
tenths ol the issued shares might call upon any 
shareholder to sell or transfer liis shares to the 
nominees of the majority at a fair valuation or at 
par, whichever was the gi eater. At the time in 
question, two of the shareholders had acquired 
ovei 49,000 shares out ot the' total 50,000. Mr. 
Justice Astbury granted an injunction restraining 
the company trom holding the piojiosecl meetings, 
as he held that the artii le was capable of being 
utilised in such a manner as to benefit solely the 
two large shareholders and to destroy the rights 
of the remainder. 

The importance of every member of a joint 
stock company being made acquainted with the 
contents of the memorandum and of the articles 
of association renders it necessary that copies 
should be obtainable at a cheap rate The Act 
1908 provides that a cojiy of the memorandum of 
association, having annexed theieto the articles of ' 
association (if any), shall be forwarded to every 
member at his or her re([uest on payment ot a sum 
of Is , or such less sum as may be pi escribed by 
the company for a copy, Faiiuic to supply a copy 
to a member upon a requisition being made renders 
the company liable to a fine of £{ for each offence. 

If any alteration has been made in the articles, a 
copy of the special resolution altering the same 
must be attached under a similar penalty, though 
after an alterali()n has bc'en made any director or 
tlie manager may be liable tor a default in this 
resjicit as well as the company. 

Iherc are many other mattcis connected with 
articles of association, but these are mainly con- 
nected with special points touching companies, 
and they are noticed under separate headings, 
There is no better method of gaining a practical 
acquaintance with articles of association than by 
obtaining copies from different companies—n 
matter of very little difliculty. lliis will be much 
more satisfactory than attempting to master any 
ordinary book of jircccdents. The choice should 
exercised ecpially between small companies ^|ad 
companies which carry on an extensive busings. 
The coinjiaiison will be most useful, and a constant 
leference to these clocumcnts will help to make the 
various statements contained in books devoted to 
company law much easier of comprehension. 

it IS not wise to entrust the preparation of 
ai tides of association to unprofessional men. Many 
small (Oinpanies, especially jirivate companies, are 
incorporatc'd by persons who have no professional 
advice So long as all goes well and business is 
flourishing, difficulties will not have to be 
encountered ; but the risk is always considerable. 

AHTIFICIAL FLOWERS. ™ (See Flowers, - 
Artificial.) 

ARTIFICIAL FUEL.— (See Briquette.) 
•ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS.— It was about the 
middle of the last century that public opimon began 
to be interested in the clwellmgs of the poor. The 
great Earl of Shaftesbury had lifted up his voice on 
their behalf. Miss Octavia Hill and other pioneers 
of so(!\al reform had busied themselves to the same 
end. lt#vas at this time, too that men b<l^an to 
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think of open spaces wherein the toilers in great 
cities might spend their playtime , and allotment 
grounds in whu h men might follow their gardening 
instincts, and raise up unto themselves the kidney 
bean, the cabbage, and the potato. Voluntary 
associations for the bcttei merit of humble dwelhrjgs 
s|)rang into life The Metropolitan Association k>r 
im[)rovmg the dwellings of the industrial classes 
was founded m 1841 About this time, also, was 
('sl.iblished the Society for Itnprovnm the ('ondilion 
of tile Labouring (dasses , of this socielv the Piince 
Consort was president , and a small block of model 
dwellings, which he caused to be built, may be seen 
to-day — a pleasant, ivy-cIad rctieat m Keimington 
Park 

I’rlvate Enterprise. An Ac t of ParlianuMit. known 
as the Shaftesbury Act, was passed lu 1851. Dus 
statute entrusted the loc ,il author itu's with the dutv 
of bettering the workman’s dwelling. At that timcg 
however, the local aulhoiil> was slow tej act, and 
the needs of the aitis.ui weie left to jinvate benc'vo- 
lence, tinctured with (oiumc'Kial |)iiniipl(“s .\ 
gieat philanthropist, George IVabody, Ic ft Kirge 
funds to provide model dwellings lor the people, 
and the Peabody buildings ate models by which 
county councils have ])totited in the picsiuit 
day -protitecl, m the sense of imitation .ind of 
improvement, in the intcTC'sts ot the pc'ople. 

As soon as public opinion had grown icall\ alive 
to the facts, it was cliscovered that iamilic*s U(*re 
huddlc;cl together, like cattle, [x-nned m ill-lightcd, 
evil-smellrng, arul riisaiutarv courts <incl allc\s - 
places where dihcase, Irltli, -rm! immodesty noted 
With the dawn of a higher sense of social clutv, flie 
various authorities coiKeined beg<in to builcl noble 
and costiv tencmc'iits on tlu' site of foul i cxikd ics, 
all c)ver the densely ])c>j)ulated parts of tlu‘ metro- 
})cdis. At th(! same time, better means ot 1cm oino- 
tion were provided, so th.it the worker could live 
comfortably, m purer air, on the outskiits ot 
London d he tiamway system of the I.ondon 
County Council, the tube lailways, boring llum 
wav in every cliiection, inacle it pcrssibh* to c-icit 
model tenement dwellings far liom tlie centre of 
London , and cjiiick serve c's, aiicl c heap fates, have 
entirely .liter t'd, for the better, the home hie and 
surroundings of the woiking man. 

(jiarden Suburbs. The gcaod woik b<\gun by the 
“ Costers’ Friend," as Lord Shaftc‘sbury was c alled, 
has finally culminated m the election of gaiden 
suburbs within the limits of the metiopolis, ancl a 
home of comfort and beauty has been evolved foi 
the worker beyond the dreams of the pioneers of 
housing reform. In the provinces, piivate firms 
have erected beautiful homes for their vvoik[)eople , 
two notable instances being the gaiden cities 
erected by Messrs. Cadbiirv' nc.ir Biimmgham 
and by Messrs. Lever .it Port Sunlight. 

1 his great change for the bcttei is going on ev'ery- 
where iii our cities and towns. The movement has 
spread all over Fuiopo, ancl model dwellings for the 
worker c.an now be found m every great city upon 
the Continent. 

Local Authorities. Ihe various local an thou ties, 
in whom is vested the duty of destroying the 
insanitary houses of the poor, and of building new 
homes, are the follovvKig : Urban and rural distiict 
councils, county councils, and the Common Council 
ot the City of London. An urban district will include 
a borough or a citv outside the limits of the metro- 
polis. The Metropolitan borough councils also under- 
take Lie duty. Ihe provision of propeu .aniLalion 
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is enforced by Che Public Health Act, 1875, and its 
later amenddnents, and by the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891. Where the circumstances 
admit of it, earth closets m country districts may 
be substituted for water closets ; but earth cl’osijits, 
m practice, would never be found in a modern 
arLsan’s dwelling 

No parson is permitted to live m a cellar, unless 
it IS 7 ft. m height from floor to < erhng, and 3 ft. ot 
that height must be above the street level Sue h a 
cellar must h.ive pio|)cT drain. ige, a water or earth 
closet, an ash[)it, and a firejdace. If there have 
been two < onvu tions for ovcuiowding in any 
house, the jusli<cs may order such house to be 
closed. The local author itv has power to purcha.se 
premises for tlie improvement ot streets and dis- 
tricts Lower is also gi anted to the local .lutlui/ity 
to m.ike by-l.ivvs as to the building of houses, tKcir 
ventilation, and the ,ur sp.ice around them 

Ihe I’ublic Health (London) A( t, 1891, declares 
the following to be nuis.irKcs ; Any premises 
injurious or (langetous to health, or any house 
d.ingerouslv oveiirowded The niiisame must bo 

m. ide to lease, or rpenalties will be inflicted, or the 
house may be closed. The Sanitary Authority for 
tlio City of l.ondon is a committee appointed by 
the Common Coiim il Outside tlu' City, the local 
authoiilies are the London County Council and the 
metro|K)litan borough councils 

The Housing of the Working (dusses Acts. Ihe 

gieat y\ct whu h deals with tlu' siibjei t of this 
aitule IS the Housing of (he Woiking Classes .\( t, 
I89b If the local autlioi ity is satisln d that a i ei r.ini 
di->lti( t IS unhealthy, .i s heme m.iy be piejiaied for 
Its improvement llonsi's, courts, and .ilk'vs in.iy 
be destroyed , condemnation will lollow if tlieie is 

n. irrovvncss, closeness, bad .iriMugimenl, want of 
hglil, air, or ventilation, or any other condition 
dangcious to he.ilth Grivit powei is pla< ed in the 
hands of the medic.al ollicci of Invilth to c.ill tlie 
attention of thy loi.il .uilhoiitv to unhealthy hous- 
ing (onditions It the woiking i l.isses arc displ.u ed 
bv the im|)iov(Mr ('uts ( arried out, then the lo. .il 
authority must j)i ovule new (hvelhiigs for them 
'Ihe scheme is .ipproved by a Secud.iry of State if 
It (oiuenis the i oiinty or tlu' City (d London. vUut- 
sicle the London an «i thi' sanction ot the Local 
Govrinmeiit lioard is required. 

'I'he dwellings to be piovided foi the working 
classes shall be, if jiossible, upon the spot wheie the 
unhealthy dwellings used to be, or near at hand It 
the loiaf authority thinks tit to eieit dwellings 
some distance away from the unhealthy area, they 
arc emiiovvercd to do so 'ihe local authority may 
lease the land u[)on whu h the dwellings sIi.jII be 
bniil, and aiiange lor other parlies to c.arry out the 
sc lu'tiie of building, but the vvoi k done must satrsly 
the local authority in every way If the meilual 
otlicer fads to complain of an unhealthy area, tw’clvc 
ratepayers may do so, and, if neccssaiy, may ajijieal 
to the Loi al G jvernment Boat d The local authority 
may acquire land by compulsion for the purpose of 
building artisans’ dwellings, but they must jiay the 
maiket price for the land they take, in addition to 
paying compensation to an e.Ntent to be agreed 
upon 

'Lhe fund to meet the expenses of the scheme is 
calk'd the Dwelling House Improvement Fund. 
All receipts from the property are placed to this 
fund, and if there is a deficiency it must be made 
good out ot the local rates. 

The Duty of the Medical Hllieer. It is the duty 
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of the meclKal officer of health, of ♦every district 
to report to the lex a I authotity any divelhnR-house 
which IS unfit for human habitation, or four house- 
holders living near by may wnte and (omjilain to 
th(^ medical othcer, who will then inspcLt the 
dwelling-house and leport upon it If the dwelling- 
house IS unfit for habitation, justues of tlie peat e 
mav make a t losing order '1 he fixal aufhoiity may 
then, if it thinks fit, order the owmi to ]»ull the 
d\velhnj!;-houso down The ( osts and loss to the 
owner arc to be ie])aid to him out of the im oim 
derived from tlu> land If a building stops ventila- 
tion, oi makes anotluT building unlit k)i habita- 
tion, oi ])i events iiuasuies being taken to leinedv 
any nuisain e in another building, then, aft(‘i the 
iiiCvlual oifu'i'i , oi four houst hokiei s, have t om- 
])lairied, the final aulhoiitv may, it it is satisfird, 

' the obsti in ti\ c‘ building to be jmlled down, 

and jiiojiLT t oinjteiisal ion will be av\arded to the 
owner either by agieement oi 1>\ ai bitr.itioii 

The Fate of the ITiliealthv Huildint^. Wlun the 
unhealthy or d.ingercuis buildings have been pulled 
down, the fix al authoiitv mav dei ulc to make the 
land oil will' h the houses stood ii.M*) an open sjiace, 
or a highwav, oi dwellings ioi the woiking < lasses, 
or the land mav be ('X( hanged foi ncighboumig 
land moie smlable for the imii[ios{‘ flu* fix ill 
authority may boitow any money rupiiied to 
purchase the fiuid on whuh the < oiufi min'd 
houses stand, <i'id loi ]M\mg » oiiipt n ..it inn to tlm 
owncis 

Any one of the metropolitan borougli < omn ils, 
oi the ('oininon Coumil of lh(‘ City ot London, 
may pull down unhealthy housi s or stiiits, buy 
the land on which siu h houses st.ind, p.iv » <impeiisa- 
tioii to tlu' owncis, build model dwellings on the 
site, or on a moie suit.ilile sjle, .ind they may 
botiow money tor the purpose 

Meaning ot liOdging-limisc. A fixlgmg house foi 
the vvoikmg * fiisses means a stpai.ilt house oi 
(otl.ige, or a l.irge block < ontammg innnv sip. mile 
tenements A roll,i<;e may mehnfi* .i g.iideu of not 
more than half an a* i e 

l.odgmg-houscs built by pin ate siibsu iptioii or 
enteij)Mse mav be pun based liy the local .uitlioiilv, 
who luay also convei 1 any buildings into lodging- 
houses, iind li^ them U]) .ind fuinish them 1 he 
rent c harged by the lc>cal au^hoiity must be* re.ison- 
able Pei sons who receive poor rihef are not 
eligible to be tmiants d he Housing of the Woikmg 
Classes Ac t of I8b0, which is being fieu summaiised, 
applies to Scotland and fi eland. 

befinition of “ Worthing Class.” Ihe Housing of 
the Woiking Classes Ac t, 19U3, defines the vvoiking 
c lass as being : Mechanics, artisans, hibcmiers, ami 
others working for wages , hawkeis, c ostei mongeis, 
persons not wcicKing foi wages, but woiking at some 
trade or handle rail without employing otheis, ,im] 
persons whose income does not exceed an aveiagc 
of 30s. a week. 

The Housing, Town Planning, etf.f Act, 1900. 

A veiv u ( fnt st.itule whnh deals wnii the sub- 
ject-mat tei of this article is the Housing, down 
Planning, etc , Act, 1909 It juovides that the 
owners of gre.it estates may ercc t dwellings avail- 
able foi the w'orking classes on Ihcir settlccl land, if 
such an airangeincnt is not injuiious to the ten. ml 
for life, d'hc local authority may receive a donation 
m money or land for housing purposes When a 
house IS let, it shall be a condition iinphod by 
statute tfiat it is reasonably fit for human liabita- 
tion iliis condition aj^ilies to hcniscs fi*t at >40 a 


year m London, £20 m a borough or urban district 
with a population of 50.000, and £16 ^Lsewheie. 

It IS not lawful to erect any houses for the woik- 
mg classes back to back ; this dues not apply to 
tenement Imusc's in which each set of rooms must, 
of •necessity, be jihuecl back to back with some 
otW'i set. Ihe medu al oflucr must sec to it that 
i-ach separate icxuii has sullwieiit ventilation. Nor 
does this rule apply to houses built before the Act 
was passcxl IHcrv county council shall establish 
.1 ])ul)hc hc'alth and lunisuig committee, to whicli 
tile building c)l aitisans' dwc'ilings, as wadi as othei 
kinds of buildings, must be lefc'iiecl, ddus rule 
does not iipply tc* b»otl.uid not to the London 
County Council 1 lu' .\> t of 1909 does not apply 
to Iic'l.iml 

A\(*rage Weekly Keuls. d he cost of living ot the 
w'orking ( kisses is summ.uisecl in an elaborate 
lepoil bv the' lioaid of iiacfi', juiblishc'cl m 1908 
(c'd 3864) 111'- lepoit consists of 616 pages, and 

the himts of this .iitufi will only ))C'imit of one or 
two typical liguics: \Vi cklv icnts (October, 1905) 
--Halt c I sc'.i, tw'o looms, Ss to 6s 6d , four rooms, 
8s. 6d to lOs 6d Wimbledon, three looms, 6s. to 
8s Ihi mingliaiii, tliM e I oonis, 3s 6d lo 5s Ihistol, 
foul looms, 4s to 5s Livcipcxd, tliiee lOoms, 5s. 
to 6s Mam licstc i . “ two up .iml two denvn,” 4s Gd 
ami 5s N< wc.isl fi* on- 1 \ lu*, two i oonis, 4v. to 5s. 3cl , 
Ihiee Kioms, 5s .Id to 6s, (ii! Southampton, foui 
looms, 5s to 7s. hw.msea, two looms, 2s 6(1, to 
4s 6d . t 111 c'c' I ooiiis, 3s (id to 4s 9d ICdiiibiu gh, 
one loom, H 9d to 3s 7d , two looms, 3s id. to 
5s 8d , ihicc* looms, 5s. 4d to 7s (id (ilasgow, 
OIK' loom. 2s 4d to 2s 16d , two locuns, 3s. lid. 
to Is 5d . thic'C' looms, (is to 7s 4d Dublin, 
one' loom, 2s to 3s , two looms, 3s to 4s. (id. , 
tliicc* looms, Is to (is Ifill.ist, till C'C* looms, 2.s, 6d 
(<) 3s. (id , loin looms kite lull houses, 3s to 4s , 
p.iiloui hotis< s, 4s ().! to 5s Houses oi tc'nenienls 
with moic' .u ( ( iimmxl.ition ,iie i ('iiled m piopoition 
Kc'iits in 1 oiidoM . 111 ' I'c'mi.dly highci than those of 
the lest c)| the couiiliv I'.dmhiiigh rents are only 
slightly highc'i th.in those lor tlu' K'st of Scotland, 
d hi- rent ^ 111 Dublin .iic much luglu'i than in other 
}xu(s of li eland Outside London, the rents in 
Liigliind .iml W.dos .iie tanly iimloim, Houses of 
loui oi li\<' Kxniis, .md a scp.ii.itc' .sculleiy, but not 
huge Iciii'iiu'ut blocks of dwc'llings, aic*, Ihe tyjmal 
clw'elhngs of the i'ughsh working i l.issc's 

N.itui<ill\, tin .dune statistics have not taken 
into ( oiisicfi I .ilicm — 111 f.u t , thc'y could not-- the 
conditions cuated by the' Gic.it War, and thc'sc 
.irc ()l sm li .1 chiiiii* tci ill, it gical changes may be 
aiit 1 C ip.it eel ill .III c'aily d.itc*. 'ihe piopc-r housing 
of tin- working cla.sns is one of the out. standing 
pic cl",c s ol tlu Itii li.imeiit which w.is elected m 
Dccmibci, 1918, and ahe.idy a Pill has jiassed the 
House of (fi)inmoiis witli this cilijcn t in vmw 
ASAFOFTIHA. — Also spHt Assaf' C'tida, A gum 
resinous exudation obl.oned fiom the milky juu e 
of the' J'oulu a<,ajo.U(hi and tlu' h'nnla navlhcx. 
Wlu-ii d' I omposc'd, it h.is an objc'c tionablo smell 
simil.ir to that of gatlu, ami due to the picsence of 
sulphiiic‘1 1 1 d hydiogen Hcrnc' its name, which 
hterallv means " fc'lul gum " 

Asalcx tula is a yacxlue t ol Pc isia and Afghanistan 
and IS useful m imdiciiu' on account of its stimu- 
lating and iintispasmodic- prc)[)eilies It is employed 
in cases of hystciia, fiatulcmu', and c luomc catanh, 
and IS ^also used in Indi.i m the juc jiaration of 
( nines and condiments 

ASHLST^^V -Ihis IS a mmei .ilogu al term fo’r an 
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incombustible material which is obtained from 
varieties of hornblende or pyroxene. These occur 
in long, slender crystals, placed side by side, so as 
to produce a flexible, fibrous mass. Its chief con- 
stituents are silica, magnesia, lime, and oxide of 
iron. In colour it is usually white or gray, ond 
possesses a silky or glossy lustre. The finest variety 
IS called Amianthus, i e,, “unpolluted," because 
cloth made from it was cleansed by passing through 
fire. The meaning of the word ‘‘asbestos" is 
“ indestructible," and its most remarkable pro- 
perty is resistance to flame. Fiom very early times 
It has been employed in the manufacture of fire- 
proof cloth, and it is now a valuable substance for 
many engineering and mechanical purposes. In 
various forms it is used for the making of steam- 
joints, for filling the stuffing boxes of engines for 
chemical filters, for covering steam-pipes, for 
rendering buildings fireproof, for lining the engine- 
rooms of steamships — since it is a non-condu<dor — 
and for covering tne wires used in electric lighting. 
It is also employed in the construction of gas 
stoves and of fireproof safes, and for making lamp 
wicks, and it is frequently used in chemistry, 
nstead of platinum wire, for flame tests. Its uses 
will no doubt become still more varied, as its 
valuable properties become better known. Ihe 
best amianthus is obtained from old crystalline 
rocks in Coisu a, Cornw'all, and S(.otland ; but the 
ordinary article of commerce is supplied by Canada, 
Italy, New South Wales, and Tasmania. 

ASCENSION.— This is an island winch has been 
a British possession since 1815, situated in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, about 760 miles north-west 
of St. Helena, and 900 miles off the African coast. 
Its area is 38 square miles, and its population is 
about 130, twenty-two of whom are employed in 
the service of the Eastern Telegraph Company. 
It now possesses a steam factory, naval yards, 
and a coaling dcp6t Recently it has been strongly 
fortified. Ascension is little more than a coaling 
and victualling station for the African squadron of 
the British Fleet, and the island itscdf is entirely 
under the control of the Board of Admiralty. Its 
external trade consists almost exclusively in the 
export of green turt cs, and the imports are of little 
importance, seeing how small is the community. 
The Eastern Telegraph Company uses it as a 
connecting link between Europe and South America. 
There is only one good anchorage, at Georgetown, 
which is dignified with the title of capital 

Mails are despatched fiom Great Ihitam once 
a month, and the time of transit is fourteen 
days. 

ASIA. — The continent of Asia is the largest of 
the continents of the globe It may be called a 
" continent of excesses." Besides being first in 
point of size, it contains the greatest heights and 
the deepest depressions, and it is also more nearly 
connected with the other great divisions of the 
world than any of the other continents. It is actually 
in contact with Europe for a great distance , it is 
only artificially divided from Africa by the Suez 
Canal ; and in the north-east it closely approaches 
the land of North America In Asia are to be found 
the places which have the greatest cold as well as 
the greatest heat ; ‘and, again, it is more densely 
peopled than any of the other continents, and con- 
tains inhabitants of the utmost diversity of race 
and language. 

A‘^ia is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, 
on the cast by the Pacific, and on the sjuth by the 
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Indian. On tlie west are the Red Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea, and the Caspian ; but the 
Ural mountains, which would seem to be the 
natural land boundary, are not the real boundary, 
as Russia — or, rather, what was Russia — mprkes 
Asia begin to the east of these mountains. The 
greatest length from north to south is nearly 
6,000 miles, whilst the greatest breadth is about 
5,400 nules. The area, including the islands, is 
computed at 17,500,000 square miles, greater than 
North and South America together, and between 
four and five times the size of Europe. Its coast line 
IS over 50,000 miles in length, but of this about 
one-fifth is useless for commerce on account of its 
Situation in the Arctic Ocean. The population is 
estimated at 900 millions, t e , more than one-half 
of the total inhabitants of the globe China and 
Japan are the countries which contain the gre^^"3t 
number of people, and the density of the population 
in these countries is supposed to be greater than 
that of Belgium, the most thickly populated of all 
Euiopean countries The Caucasian and the 
Mongolian races are the chief types to be found in 
Asia, though the "Malay race is far from insignificant 
from a numerical point of view. Of these races, the 
Mongolian — the yellow race — embraces three-fourths 
of the total population 

Relief. From the great mountain ranges in the 
centre of Asia, the land descends in the north 
towards the Arctic Ocean. Consequently, Siberia 
suffers from the utmost severity of cold in the 
winter, although it has a pciiod of warm weather 
during the summer months Being composed of 
rocks and forest growth, steppe-land and frozen 
tundra, this great territory, which formerly formed 
a considerable portion of what once was the 
Russian Empire, is very thinly peopled and at 
present of no real commen lal value. In the 
centre of the continent, on the nortliern boundary 
of India, are the Himalaya mountains, with some 
of the highest peaks in the world, Mount Everest 
being over 29,000 ft high aiul Kunchinjunga 
over 28,000 ft. From the north-western extremity 
of the Himalayas stretch the Hindoo Koosh and 
the Suhman Mountains, which divide India from 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, in one direction, 
whilst in the other the Thian Shan, the Kuen 
Lun, and the Karakorum extend into 'fhioet 
and China North of the Thian Shan are the 
Altai Mountains, whilst north-cast of the last- 
named are the Yablonoi and Stanovoi, which reach 
almost to Behimg Stiaits Much of the southern 
portion of Asia is elevated, and the mountainous 
regions of India and China will bo noticed more m 
detail in separate articles. In the west are the 
Plateau of Iran, m Peisia, and the Plateaux of Asia 
Minor and Arabia. 

'Ihe rivers of Asia are the largest of those of the 
Old World. The Obi, the Yenesci, and the Lena 
flow through Siberia into the Arctic Ocean The 
first-named .s 2,600 miles in length, whilst the other 
two are each over 3,000 miles. Except, however, in 
southern Siberia, whcie they arc utilised for local 
traffic, they are of no commercial importance what- 
ever, owing to their position. The Amoor, which 
flows into the Gulf of Tartary, is also 3,000 miles in 
length, 'fhe great rivers of China are the Yang-tse- 
kiang and the Hoang-ho. The former is about as 
long as the Yenesei, the Lena, and the Amoor, 
whilst the latter has a length as great as the Obi. 
The Mekong, which drains Siam and Cambodia, is 
said to have the largest vojume of any over in Asia 
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After the Irrawaddy, which is the piincipal stream 
of Burmah, there are the great streams of India, 
the Ganges, and the Indus, the former being joined 
near its mouth by the Brahmapootra. Last of all 
ar^ to be noticetl the Tigris- and the Euphrates, 
wmeh are the principal rivers in the western p^t 
of the continent. Each of these rivei s is noticed in 
greater detail under separate articles dealing with 
the countries through which they flow, whilst then 
positions and their courses are induated siittuicntly 
for present purposes in the atcompanvmg map ol 
Asia, 

The lakes of Asia are in striking contiast to those 
of Africa and North America, t.a . as fai as fresh 
water lakes are < one erned The Caspian SiM and the 
Sea of Aral are the largest in point of size, and the 
only other lake which requires notice here is Lake 
d^^al, in Siberia, the largest fresh water lake of 
the Old World. 

deology. Although the geology of Asia is but 
imperfectly known, there has been enough gathered 
from lecent .surveys and travels to conftim the belief 
that every formation is there displayed, and this 
frequently on a most gigantic scald All the v( onoinic 
minerals and metals are found within one or other 
of its countries The precious metals and gems also 
occur m abiindame, and though less note<l foi its 
coal and iron than Europe and North America, it 
has still enough in India, the Indian Arc hijielago, 
China, and Ja{Kin to form the basis of a sin < essfnl 
mechanical and manufai turing indusliv 

Climate. A continent strct( lung o\ei thiee great 
continental zones — ton id, tempeiate, and fiigid--- 
niust nccessaiily (‘xhibit great divcisity of < lunate, 
and this diveisity is rendered still inoie leinaikalile 
by the lofty tablelands, and deseits, and snow-clail 
mountain masses that occuiiy so laigc a jiroportion 
of the central legion On the- whole, tlu' contiinsit 
of Asia does not enjoy the same modifying and 
tempering inlhiences as Europe large projan turn 
IS situatecl on the (onfines of the jiolar (ii do. where 
the winter's ice is gnidually accumulating .uid 
overmastering the summer's heat; a still larger 
section IS raised to an enoimous altitude, and placed 
jierinanently under snow and glacier Its mass lies 
com[feirativ(‘ly unbiokcn by intersecting and tcnijn'r- 
ing seas, it has no burning .sandy tracts in tlu* 
soAth to send warm breeze'-|^ a.s the Sahara does to 
Europe The Japan Current, whose genial waters 
lave its eastern coast, is of minor volume compared 
with the Gulf Stream, and even its sonthein m 
tropical districts arc coolc-d by thc3 winds that blow 
fiom the snow -clad central mountains It jxessesses, 
therefore, an exc essivc' climate, that is, very hot in 
summer and very cold in winter In the west, in 
the region of the Caspian and Aral Seas, in Ar.dna 
and Iran, and the adjoining part of India, the rain- 
fall is so slight that dcscit conditions prevail, and 
agriculture is carried on only where theie are iivcis 
flowing from rainier legions. FurthcT east is tlie 
high Desert of Gcibi dhc south and ‘jieith-eastern 
conntue.s ate in the monsoon regions of India indo- 
Chma, and Southern China In summer the mon- 
S(X>n blows from the ocean, bringing copious rams 
In winter the land monscjon blows, giving, as in 
India, a dry, cool season. 

Flora and Fauna. Among the fruits c>f Asia may 
be mentioned the grape, orange, shaddock, lemon, 
lime, tamarind, mangostecn, fig, mulberry, olive, 
pomegranate, walnut, almond, cocoa, date, bread- 
fruit, cashew, betel, banana, pinciajiple, mc-lon, 
tjuince, apricot, peac h, and all the garden fruits 
• • • . 


known in Jsurope Among giains and cultivated 
roots — maize, rice, wheat, durra, barley, peas, 
beans, lentils, and other leguminous .seeds, potatoes 
yam, lotus, arrowroot, etc. Among spices and 
kindred pioducts — cinnamon, nutmeg, clove, pep- 
per, camphor, cassava, tea, coffee, sugar, sago, etc. 
Among drugs, dyc'-stufls, fibres, and the like — 
indigo, nnalto, saffron, enuhonn, gamboge, galls, 
poppy, ihubarb, aloes, gums, hemp, jute, ccitton, 
and many others , while among the forest and orna- 
mental trees may be noticed the teak, cedar, syi'A- 
more, cyptess, mangiove, bamboo, banyan, plantain, 
cocoamit, and other jialnis, along w'ith ebony, iron- 
wood, box wood, sandal-w'ood, and c^ther.s of a 
kindred natiiie 

J he animals of Asia excel both in nobleness of 
form <ind in numbers Among the mammals may be 
noticc'd the apes and monkeys ol the south ; the 
lion, tigei, elcjihanl, ihinoccros, and tapir ol India ; 
the wolf, hy.icna, jackal, bine and black fox, and 
numerous vaiietu's of dogs , the horse, ass, and 
camel ol the cential and wcstein plains , the com- 
mon ox, bullalo, aurochs, yak, and musk ox ; the 
elk, reindeer, antolo|)e, axis, .irgah, ibex, goat, .sheej), 
mulllon, etc . ; port upine, jerboa, maimot, lemming, 
beaver, bat, ermine, etc , together with bears, 
badgers, gluttons, sea-otteis, seals, sea-cows, and 
other cetacea Her seas, lakes, ami nvei.s are stocked 
with valuable food-fishes, though loss notably than 
tli<.>se of Eiiiopo KcxI total, molhei -of-pearl, and 
jx'ails aie lislicd tiom the gulls, and among her 
sjiecial insect pioducts may be noted her silk, 
honey, bex'swax, cochineal, gall-nuts, lac, and othei 
kindled substances 

IVople. As already noticed, the continent of Asia 
IS cHciqued by (luec* of the mam I aces of mankind 
--thc‘ Caucasian, the Mcingohan, ancl the Malay 
Iheliist inhabit tlu south .ind the* wc'st, the seeond 
the north and the east, and the thud are distiibutcd 
ovc‘i the soulh-eastcTU region and the adjacent 
arc hipelago 

ASFARACiUS.— A genus c){ Lxliaceae of which 
there arc some sixty or sevc'uty sjiccies The com- 
mon aspaiagus { Asparaf^w^ ofpanalts) is a native 
of Europe, and is cultivated foi its young shoots 
as a garden vegetable. It is raised’ fiom seed sown 
in s[)ring, and flourishes best m a rich, ficsh, sandy 
sod. Ow’ing to the great care leqmred in its cultiva- 
tion, the price IS often high. Although asparagus LS 
grown in England to a consider, ible extent, large 
(juantities arc imported from h'rance, which is a 
larger centre of cultivation. 

AS FER ADVICE. — 1 his IS a phrase which is 
frequently met with in bills of excliangc. When 
wiitlcii ufxin a bill the meaning is that notice has 
already been sent to the drawee that the bill which 
he now recenes would be drawn iijion him 

ASPUALTE.~A fossil hydrocarbon, sometimes 
known as Mineral Ash, obtained from mines. It 
is founcl either on the surface or embedded in the 
earth, diid is said to be a product of the distillation 
of carbonised vegetable matter, by the action of 
subterranean heat and moisture in the absence ol 
atrjjospheric air It is a composition of pitch, 
earthy, elastic and compact There are two chief 
varieties, rock asjihaltc- and soft asphalte. A mixture 
of both together with other con.stituents is required 
for paving roadways and cementing roofs. It is 
also usQd as a lining for cisterns and iron pipes, 
and a varnish is prepared from the soft variety. 
Immenisc q JaAtitics are imported into Great Britain, 
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mainly from T^^inidad. The asphalte of Qalifornia is 
also noted. 

ASSAULT. — An assault is an offence which is 
constituted by an offer or a threat of personal 
violence by one person to another, under such 
circumstances that there is shown to be an inten- 
tion on the part of the offender to carry out fiis 
threat, and a present ability to accomplish the same. 
There is no need of physical contact, for if violence 
IS actually used, the offence is battery, though the 
name “ assault ” is very commonly applied to cases 
of battery. It is obvious, therefore, that assault may 
be constituted in many ways, and an enumeration 
of all the various ar ts which have been hrdd to fall 
within the category would nm to an inot'dinate 
length ; but there must be a threat of violence 
Mere words, no matter how abusive, can never 
amount to an assault. 

Any person who is actually struck, or who is 
threatened in such a manner that he is actually m 
danger, is justified m using force to resist his 
assailant, but a dilfu iilty often arises from a legal 
point of view, because the amount of force allow- 
able in self-defence is propoi tioiiate to the force 
actually used by the offender m the hrst instance , 
and it must be stru tly in self-defence, not in 
revenge, though a man is justified in defending his 
wife or his children to the same extent that he 
would be justified m defimding himself Similarly, 
in a case of trespass, the tres[)asser may always be 
ejected from the premises upon which he is found 
unlawfully, but any excess of force will render the 
ejector liable to process, though the lesult of any 
legal proceedings will depend entirely upon the 
circumstances of the case 

In the absence of self-defence, a person assaultetl 
has two courses which he may adopt. Ho may 
proceed civilly by an action for damages or 
criminally for the punishment of the offender, or 
he may take both courses. The tlainages awarded 
in civil proceedings will depend entirely upon the 
nature of the case. The cuimnal proceedings will 
depend upon the nature of the injury inllictcd 
In the case of a common assault, the accused may 
be dealt with summarily, and punished by hue ot 
imprisonment ; but where the assault is of an 
aggravated nature, the case is generally sent for 
appeal, cither to quarter sessions or to the assizes, 
and the matter is disposed of on indictment. 

For the special olfenues falling under the head 
of assault, and dealt with by spei lal statutes, 
reference must be made to some work on criminal 
law. 

ASSAYING . — The weighing or examininj^ of a 
thing. The word is ehietly applied to the act of 
testing for the amount of metal contained lu an 
ore or an alloy. 

By law, silver plate must be made of a ceitaiu 
degree of fineness lu Great Britain, and each 
article made has to be assayed, and, if approved, 
stamped at the Goldsmiths’ ll.ill Assays ot gnld 
jewellery arc made m a similar manner, and this 
IS a guarantee of their (piality it is also a matter 
of the utmost commeiLial impoitame to test the 
degree of fineness of siu h things as com ami bulhoii 

ASSAY MASTER. — The person who is resjionsible 
for the determination of tlie amount of gold and 
silver in com or bullion 

ASSEMBLY, PUBLIC. — A public assembly is a 
gathering of persons m or out ot doors other than 
of % private character, and for a common purpose, 
which may be lawful or unlawful AiPvfUll t>e shown 


below, other Circumstances than unlawfulness of 
purpose may also make an assembly an unlawful 
assembly ; and it is to be noted that a private as 
well as a public gathering may constitute an 
unlawful assembly. It is unnecessary to consider 
he^e the purposes for which a public assembly 
gathers, they aie infinite in number and kind, 
but so long as the purpose is lawful it is immaterial 
to the consideration of the circumstances, rights, 
and risks of a public assembly. There is, however, 
this exception, that the purpose of the assembly, 
while lawful m itself, may be of a provocative 
< haracter, and so by its possible or actual effects 
involve some <|uestion of its rightfulness, if not 
strict legality. The present law, however, is not 
very clear as to this. The right of meeting as regards 
the conveners, those invited, and the public gener- 
ally will be dealt with fully m the article on^.lsc' 
Right of Meeting. 

The conduct of the meeting will be controlled by 
the chairman^ who is either appointed by the con- 
veners or elected by the meeting on the spot, if the 
convene! s so choose The jiro- ecdings at the 
meeting will lolltfw the custom.u v piocedure (see 
Conduct of Meetings) ; but as this is not defined 
by law for ordinary public meetings, the i ourse of 
the business is. m the mam, subject to the chair- 
man’s discretion, though he will, of course, observe 
the ac( ej)tcd rules of debate , to do otherwise 
would bo courting disorder Ajiart from flagrant 
(lisrc'gard of those rules, the chairman’s decision is 
final, and should be accjuiesccd m J he public pre- 
sent have no right to introduce fiesh business of 
their own, even although it may seem relevant to 
the matter in hand, though the chaitnian may, if 
he likes, admit it 

There is uo |)tTvilegc of speech lor those addressing 
a public mc'eting wlm.h is not recimred to be held 
by l.iw Speakers, thorefoie, aie fiilly responsible 
for th(' consecjueiiees of their iittiM aiv es, and have 
none of the protection <iccorded those who are 
dischatgmg a legal duty in attending a meeting. 

If daiihige to (Mopeity is done at a meeting, those 
causing it ate piimanlv liable. l'>iit owing to the 
numbers j)reseut and the confusion whuTi almost 
invariably <itteads the eoinmission ot such a^'ts, it 
may be difficult if not iinpo.ssible fo identify the 
exacT person or {)crson? who jierpetratcd the injiiVy. 
Having regard to these considerations, responsibility 
IS ecjually likely to be fixed, or at least sought to 
be fixed upon the conveneis, the chairman and the 
prmcijial partic ijiants Particularly will this be so 
m the case of an indoor meeting, when the con- 
veneis who have lured the hall or room will be held 
subject to an expiess or implied liability for the 
damage. 

As regards distui banco of a public assembly, this, 
until lately, could only be dealt with by removing 
the offciuiers away from the meeting, and m cases 
of violence by piocecding against them for assault. 
A recciut A^t, however — the Public Meeting Act. 
1908— has now made it a legal offence to disturb a 
lawful public meeting for the purpose of preventing 
the transaction of its busmess. Anyone inciting 
otheis to commit the o Hence is also guilty. The 
offender is punished in ordinary cases by fine or 
imprisonment ; but at a political meeting during 
an election the oflence constitutes an illegal prac- 
tice, involving a heavy fine and disfranchisement. 
The enactment reteis eijually to open-air meetings ; 
and there ha''<e already been convictions under it, 
in one instance for disturbing a meeting m the 
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highway by singing. The Act perha^ Lonfcrs too 
large powers of retaliation, having regard to the 
traditional and recognised ebullition of feeling 
inseparable from pohtical contests. 

liilawful asbemblies must now be considere<i, 
and, first, those assemblies are to be noteil whic\j 
are prohibited by statute The Unlawful Drilling 
Act, 1819, makes illegal any assembly gathered for 
the purpose of drilling, training to the use of arms, 
or military exercises, unless officially authoiised. 
The Seditious Meetings Act, 1817, prohibits the 
holding of an open-air meeting consisting of more 
than fifty persons within one mile' of Westminster 
Hall, while Parliament is m session, for the purpose 
of petitioning either House of Parliament The 
object of tlub enactment is to ensure the dehbera- 
vUons of the Legislature being free from intimida- 
There are statutes aimed against seditious 
societies, but the toleration long since extended to 
political agitation and discussion renders those Acts 
of small practical importance , 

We turn now to assemblies which infringe the 
law rather by the ulterior motive or subsequent 
act of the persons assembled than*by any inherent 
wrongfulness of the gathering itself. If three or 
more persons moot togetlier foi an unlawful pui- 
pose, or for a lawful jmrpose to be effected viohmtly, 
that is an unlawful a<i<iembly If they then move 
to carry out their pm pose, that is a rout , and if 
they engage m the execution of that purpose, that 
becomes a not, i'hesc three *ire legal offen<'es 
Further, if twelve or more riotcis fail to disperse 
within one hour after a certain proclamation jiro- 
vided in the Kiot Act (I Geo I, St 2. c 5) h»is been 
duly read (pojmlarly known as “ reading the Riot 
Act"), they then l)e< ome guilty of felony, and 
may be dispersed by force ; the use even of deadly 
weapons foi that purpose by the authoiities being 
justifiable if there is real danger of violent crime 
being coinimttfvl 

The Criminal Code Pill CommissioD<*rs, in their 
Kepoit of 1879, suggested that the law as to 
unlawful assemblies was first adoj^ted at a time 
when it was the piactice for the gentry, who weie 
■ on bad terms witli ca< h other, to go to maiket at 
the h8ad of bands of armed ictainers Such a 
practice must obviously have tended to endanger 
the public peace , and it is ii^ill by its tendency m 
that lespect that the lawfulness or otherwise of an 
assembly, which has not developed into a rout or 
a not, IS to a great extent tested. 

It IS possible that an assembly gathered with the 
aim of violently effecting a genet al pohtical change 
might amount to high treason 

A public assembly must not cause an obstrm turn, 
or a nuisante {e g , hy nois^), and, of course, must 
not infringe any private rights 

(See Conduct of Meeting, Right of Mfeiing, 
^Eind sec Wise's Law of Riots ) 

ASSETS.— By some good authorities the term 
Asset 13 said to have been derived fr^i n the old 
French word as<iet 2 ("enough"). It is applied, 
however, as signifying the possession of money, 
property, goods, chattels, or to the ownership of 
possessions of ail intangible nature, such as the 
goodwill of a business, trade marks, designs, copy- 
right, and the like. Anything to which value may 
be attached may be described as an asset of the 
person, corporation, or other body who may 
possess absolute title to it. 

A convenient and useful subdivision of the 
■difierent classy of assetsjinay be made as follows— 


(1) EiXdd lAssets^ or possessions in. the form of 
freehold land and buildings, house property, plant 
and machinery, loose tools or trade utensils, trade 
fixtures, and furniture. 

(!^ Intangible \s8et8, such as goodwill, patents, 
tracm marks, designs, copyright, 

(3) Floating or Circulating Assets aie represented 
by book debts, stock-m-traile, stores of raw 
matciial, bills receivable, 

(4) Liauid Assets. Invested funds and surplus 
cash witn bankers, either on deposit or current 
account, or cosh m hand 

As to (I) Fixed Assets may be defined as being 
more or less immutable in relation to the business 
or undertaking where they are employed , to an 
even greater extent the same must be said of (2) 
Intangible Assets, the existeiue of which depends, 
amongst othei things, upon the um hanged value of 
the first. As reg.ards (3) Floating or Circulating 
Assets, the respective values will rise and fall as a 
result of the ordinal y transa^ tions of business ; so 
also with (4), Lupiid Assets, to the same extent , 
but the realisability of these last two groups differs 
very mateiially from the hist two Hence it was 
the pra( til e, until quite lecently, to sjieak of two 
classes of assets only, x e , merely as " P'lxed " or 
"Circulating" I'he four gioujis, arc, however, 
maikedlv distinct in every lespect, though the 
combination of (I) and (2) mav be said to represent 
broadly the term " fixccl," so long as the chaiacter* 
istics of a business remain um hanged , whilst both 
(3) and (4) fluctuate as a result of the employment 
of the other two in the i ourse of busine.ss ; the 
availability of an investment in funds lor the pur- 
poses of " ready money " has a very distinct 
advantage over, say, stock-m-tiade for the same 
purpose , vet both weie foiinerly referred to under 
the general tcim " Floating Assets " This broader 
distinction seived its purpost* uj) to a jioint, but it 
has now become necessary to draw a finer line 
between the four kinds of belongings wliich go to 
make iqi the assets side of the balani e sheet of the 
modern business 

In reviewing the accounts ol a business, the 
nei essity for a systematic consiileration of the 
book values of the various piopeities is of no less 
im|wrtame th.ui that the ililfetent items of roceijit 
and cxpendituie on revenue aciouiit should betaken 
in thiur res[)ective orders of " production," " trad- 
ing," " jirolit and loss," and. tmally, " appropria- 
tion of piofits" ai'counts resjiectively. Ino need 
for a incthodual analysis of assets is of the greatest 
use when tlie management have to dise.uss " ways 
and im ans " m the oidinary loutinc of business, 
f'hcy will first < onsidei the amount of "liquid" 
resources at their disposal , then, next in order, 
the value rejireseated by the " circulating " accounts 
due to them. Again, a trustee, receiver, or liqui- 
dator ’•equiics the same facilities, so that he may 
reali.se and dispose of the assets in their proper 
sequence , selecting the various debits for treatment 
at the hands of trade valuers, stock biokers, and 
bankcis, as the case may be;. This segiegation of 
asscis has bci ome known as the jirocess of marshal- 
ling of assets, though the teim is somewhat mis- 
apjihcd , and may be said to be some attempt at 
standardising the method of treatment in drawing 
up a balance sheet or any other statement of affairs. 
(See Bai^nce Sheet, Forms of.) 

Ihe ajipearance of the item "profit and loss 
account ' oit Ae^ssets side of a balance sheet has 
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created a great deal ol consternation t» the uniniti- 
ated in accountancy matters ; certainly to those 
who are familiar with this subject this is no matter 
for surprise, because the item appears under 
the heading of assets ; yet the amount represents 
nothing more than a loss as a result of trading* In 
effect, it shows a condition of insolvency, inasifluch 
as the total sum of assets falls short of the total 
liabilities. This does not, of course, mean that a 
business house whose balance sheet exhibits such a 
state of affairs should close its doors ; on the 
contrary, it may merely be an indication that its 
fortunes have temporarily fallen upon evil days 
Nevertheless, the practice of showing a loss on 
trading under the guise of an asset is very mis- 
leading to those who may be unacquainted with 
the more advanced customs in the business world 
A simple remedy has been suggested which merely 
provides for a total figure being given under the 
realisable assets ; to this total is added the amount 
to debit of profit and loss account, representing the 
loss, the final total then being equal to the con- 
verse total of liabdities, in the same way as the 
accounts of a li«iuidator or a tnistee in bankruptcy 
would exhibit a “ statement of affairs ” (q v.) 

ASSKT8, MARSHALLING OF.— 1 his is a (< rrn 
which has been somewhat improperly applied in 
regard to the seveial ( lasses of assets appearing on 
the balance sheets ol companies or other business 
concerns, implying tliat various assets have bc'eii 
<u'rangcd in a more or less rcgulai order of classifi- 
cation, as described under the head of “ Assets " 
In reality, assets are said to have been “ marshalled" 
when, in the drawing up ot a statement of affairs 
tor the estate of a deceased person, < eitam of the 
property, or propeiiu's, are specifically ineiilioncd 
in that statement as having been mortgaged, or 
otherwise singled out by specialty contracts, by the 
deceased with his c icdilois, who have a prior claim 
to those particulai assets. The same procedure 
would be toUowcd in the case of a company which 
has contracted moie than one clas.s of inoitgage de- 
bentures, one having priorit\ over the olliei , and each 
having a spec ilu- first ' harge ovei j)artirular assets. 

ASSETS, WASTING, — Practically all property is 
subject to deterioration in value, the term being used 
to imply general depreciative values either through 
mere wear and tear in the case of buildings, 
machinery, plant, or fixtures, or through effluxion 
of time, as applied to leaseholds, patents, etc 
Freeholci land may not be a wasting quantity ; on 
the contrary, it may appreciate in value if situated 
in a populous and prosperous community. In 
CKceptional ca.ses, the goodwill of a business may 
actually int'rease in value. In all instances of 
wasting assets, suitable provision should always be 
made out of profits, or as a charge against revenue, 
to provide for .such wastage (See Depreciation ) 

ASSIGN. — The making over by one jierson to 
another, by means of a deed of assignment, money, 
goods, or any other kind of property. 

ASSIGNABILITY. — The power or right of 
assigning. Compare Negotiability. 

ASSIGNEE. — The person to whom the right to 
any money, goods, or other property is assignrd or 
made over. 

ASSIGNMENT.— The term has two significations : 
(1) the transfer of any right or property, (2) the 
document by means of which such transfer is 
made. 

The transfer of land, or immovable property, is 
carried out by means of a deed Vlfh transfer of 


other kinds property, movable property, may be 
made by deed, by an instrument in writing, or by 
a simple transfer of possession, according to the 
statute law governing each. At common law a 
simple transfer of possession was sufficient. #* 

* In commercial life the term is probably most 
familiar when used in connection with an assign- 
ment made by a debtor of all his property to a 
trustee for the benefit of his creditors. The instru- 
ment by which this is done is called a deed of 
assignment, and such an assignment is quite apart 
from proceedings under the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, 
as any creditor not assenting to the deed may take 
advantage of the assignment being in itself an act 
of bankruptcy, and any time within three months 
of the date of the deed, providing his debt is of the 
amount of ^50, or by co-operation with othejf non- , 
assenting creditors the debts amount to ‘ 

petition for bankruptcy of the debtor, whereupon 
if the debtor is adjudged a bankrupt the assignment 
IS rendered j'Oid The person to whom the property 
of the debtor is transferred, i e the trustee, is, 
accordingly liable any time within the period of 
three months, td be called upon to hand over to the 
Olficial Receiver in bankruptcy, or a trustee 
appointed in bankruptcy, all the property belonging 
to the debtor which h.Ts come into his hands 

It IS almost unnccessTiy to point out that a 
trustee under a deed of assignment must be parti- 
cularly careful in his dealings after the deed of 
assignment has beiui executed, as, whilst desiring to 
riTidcr all possible help to the estate, he may involve 
himself personally. Tins will always depend upon 
the special facts of the case, and the trustee must, 
therefore, so conduct himself as to leave no doubt 
as to what the real state of things is. 

A ckose in action (qv.), i.e , a right to a thing, 
as distinguished from the thing itself, was not 
cayiable of being assigned at common law, but 
could only be enfoiced bv one of the original 
parties to thy contiact Ihis was not the rule m 
equity, and since the jiassing of the judicature 
Act, 1873, th(*' rule in equity jircvails m all the 
courts. A debt or a legal cho-^e ui action is now 
assignable, and the assignc'c is enabled to sue in 
his own name fot the bciiclit of the same, pi*Lvided 
that certain conditions are fuKillcc^ 'Ihc'SC condi- 
tions are: (1) tbat»tlu‘ assignment is absolute. 
i e., that the light is made over completely to the 
assignee, and not gi\en by way of a mere charge 
only : (2) that it is in writing, and the writing is 
signed by the assignoi , and (3) that notice of the 
assignment is given in wnpng to the dc*btor, or to 
a trustee who is in possession of the money, goods, 
or other property assigned. But although the 
benefit of a contract can be assigned in this 
manner, the a.ssignee can only acquire the lights 
winch were possessed by *thc as.signor. Therefore, 
if a debtor has a countci -t laini [qv) or a set-off, 
[qv) against his creditor, and the creditor assigns 
his rights Co a third person, the assignee will only 
be able to enforce so much of the claim as the 
original creditor could have done, and will be 
bound to allow the counter-claim or the set-oil 
This IS called an assignment " subject to the 
equities " 111 the same way, if a creditor has only 
a defective title to anything he purports to as.sign, 
the assignee’s title, after the assignment, is affected 
with the same defect 

Special provision has been made for jthe assign- 
ment of nglits arising out of certain choses tn 
action, e.^., policies of ipsurance, shares in joint. 
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THIS INDENTURE made the fourth day of November ore thousatid 
n^nj^iundred and Between John Jones of 22 White Street ' 

Sandy in the County of Bedford Merchant (hereinafter called the 

1 

Vendor) of the one part and Samuel Smith of 495 Black Street St* 

o 

Neots in the County of Huntingdon Gentleman (hereinafter called 
the Purchaser) of the other part : 

WHEREAS the Vendor on the tenth day of May one thousand 
nine hundred and obtained a judgment in the High Court of 

Justice (King’s Bench Division) against Benjamin Brown of 956 
King’s Road Brighton in ^the County of Sussex Corn Factor in an 
action having the short title of John Jones v. Benjamin Brown 

(19-.^, 'J. No. 3857) for the sum of £431 and costs : 

• • 

AND WHEREAS the sum of £497 is now owing for principal 
interest and costs on the said judgment : 

AND WHEREAS the Vendor has agreed to sell to the Purchaser 
the said judgment debt at the price of £350 : 

NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the said 
agreement and in consideration of the said sum of £350 now paid 
by the Purchaser to the Vendor (the receipt of which sum the 
Vendor hereby acknowledges) the Vendor as Beneficial Owner hereby 

assigns unto the “turchas^ 

\ 

> ^ ALL THAT, the sum of £497 now owing on the said judgment aa 
,5 (*^35) ii7 * 



hereinbefore mentioned and all interest hereafter to tjeconie ilhe 
on the said judgment and the full benefit of the said judgment 
and of all other securities for the said debt 

r 

TO HOLD unto the Purchaser absolutely : 

AND the Vendor hereby covenants with the Purchaser that the 
whole of ‘^.he said sum of £497 remains owing on the said 
judgment. And it is hereby certified that the transaction her^oy 
effected does not form part- of a larger transaction or of a series 
of transactions in respect of which the amount or value or the 
aggregate amount or value of the consideration exceeds £500. 

IN WITNESS whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

Signed sealed and delivered by \ 
the within named John Jones in • }• JOHN JONES 
the presence of I 

ALFRED THOMSON 

39 Brick Court 

London, E.C. 

Contractor 



{N.B!— There is no need for the.p-Jr-ch.i^cr to execute any assignment or conveyance, except in Uiose 
esuses where he enters into a covci.ant or undertaking to do something witli' regard to the vendor. As 
for the Stamp Dut)> see Stamps.) 
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stock companies, debentures, etc., q|ther by Act 
of Parliament or by the articles of association of the 
company. In order that the assignment may be 
eflectual, these provisions must be strictly complied 
witl^ 

Assignability must be carefully distinguished 
from negotiability. (See NFC.OTiAniLirY ) • 

The assignment of obligations arising out of a 
contract is not allowed, except with the consent of 
the party to whom the performance is due This is 
call^ " novation '* In point of fact, a new 

contract is made when this takes place, and fresh 
parties are substituted for those who were oiigin- 
ally bound. There are exceptions to this rule, but 
they are mainly statutory, and in the rase of land 
there are certain obligiitions or liabilities which 
“ run with the land,” that is, bind the 
for the time being 

' Irrespective of the acts of the parties, assign- 
ments of rights and obligations may take place 
through the death or the bankruptcy of one or 
both of them. In the case of death, xhe personal 
representative, either executor or administrator, 
succeeds to the position of the dficcased, acquires 
his rights, and is answerable for his liabilities to 
the extent of the estate that has been loft. An 
executor or admmistiator may reiulci himself ])er- 
sonally responsible to any extent if there is an 
agreement in wuting (and a coiisideratibn) to 
satisfy the fourth section of the Statute of Frauds 
(gv.j. The chief exception to this lule is that 
which has reference to contracts for personal ser- 
yices, sue h as the employment of a servant or an 
apprentice Death puts an end to such a contract, 
since it is assumed to be an implied condition of 
the contract that no substitute shall be allowed to 
till the pla^'e of the original promisor or promisee. 

In the case of bankrupb y also the trustee in 
bankruptcy acquires all the rights and is responsible 
to the extent of the property obtained, for the 
liabilities of the debtor. • 

ASSKiNOIl . — The person who assigns or makes 
over the light which he himself poiACSscs to money, 
goods, or other things to another person called the 
assignee 

ASSlZE, COMMISSIONER OF. — The assizes (q t>.) 
are held under^a commission issued by the Down, 
and the various commissiojjs arc directed to the 
judges, but in practice only one or two judges go 
round on a particular circuit. But there is full 
power to include in the commission not only the 
judges, but also other named persons, especially 
those members of the Bar who are King’s Counsel, 
and this enables such persons to act for all purposes 
with the same authority as the judges, if they are 
called upon to do so. Thus, if the work on any 
particulai circuit happens to be heavy, the senior 
judge will frequently call for the as.sistanc.e pro- 

^ visionally supjdied m this manner. In recent years, 
before the increase m the number of King’s i3ench 
judges, when it was thought necessary»1o retain as 
many judges as possible in London, a Iving's 
Counsel was frequently sent on circuit in place of 
a judge, clothed with full judicial authority The 
name given to a person thus appointed is 
Commissioner of Assize. 

ASSIZES. — From the time of Henry II the judges 
of the High Court have been accustomed to visit 
every county of the kingdom at certain periods for 
the administration of the law, civil and criminal, 
and these visits have been designate^ as assizes or 
sittings. In recent times the whole of England and 
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Wales has been divided into eight districts, called 
circuits (q.v and commission.s are now issued twice 
a year, in winter and summer, giving the judges full 
authority to visit every c ounty for the trial of causes. 
Two judges are generally appointed for each circuit, 
buUin the i ase of many counties only one judge goes 
on ^rcuit, when he first tries the criminal cases and 
afterwards the civil. In the more populous counties, 
however, the two judges go together, and the 
criminal and civil work is earned on simultaneously, 
though m dilJerent courts. A tturd assite is held 
on all the circuits towards the end of each year, 
but except in the case of a few towns, such os 
Biiiningham, Biistol, Cardill (or Swansea), Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, no work other than 
criminal is disposed of at this assize. For the last 
three of the cities just mentioned theie is also a 
fourth assize, usually held about Easter. A re- 
arrangement of the circuits was made in 1908, and 
the judgps who were sent out weie no longer con- 
fmeil to the districts compiised in the recognised 
divisions, though the number of a.ssites was the 
same as befoie. This rc avrangeincnt did not prove 
a success, and the old system was reverted to. 
A new arrangement was then under consideration 
for some time, and came into force towards the 
end of 1911. Its eflect allows civil causes to be 
heard at assize towns with greater frequency, 
llieie have been seveial variations since, and 
fiirthei changes are < oritemjilated. Until 1909 it 
was necessary that the assizes should be held in 
every county, whether then* weie any causes to be 
tiled or not ; but now, by an Act passed in 1908, 
i1 IS no longer necessaiy lor a judge to visit any 
pla( e to whi( h he is commissioned to go if it appears 
that theie is no work to be done. The authorities 
in such a case must send out notices to the jurors 
who have been summoned that then attendance is 
not required. 

In the commissions which are issued the names 
of all the judges are includeil, but, as stated above, 
It 13 not the practice foi moic than one or two 
judges to go on aicuit The names of King's 
counsel arc also ficquently ini luded in the com- 
missions, and this enables such counsel to assist 
th(i judge m tiying cases when the number is 
ex< e]»tionalIy heavy Ihe commissions are divided 
into lour paits: (1) Pea* e, (2) Oyer and Terminer, 
(.3) Gaol delivery, (4) Nisi Piius — all of which are 
noticed under separate headings By means of 
thc'se, the judge who goes on cucuit has full powet 
to tiy all treasons and felonies, to clear the gaols, 
an<l to tiy all civil case' 

For Middlesex there is no assize. All civil 
causes which would in other counties be triable at 
assizes aie heard at the Law Courts m the Strand, 
where there are sittings throughout the legal year, 
and all ciimmal cases which in the country would 
be tiled at the assizes are dealt with at the Central 
Criminal Couit 

ASSOCIATION CL.\USE. -(See Memorandum 

OF Association. J ^ 

ASStliANCE. — (See Fire Insurancb, Life 
Insuranci.. Marine Insurance.) 

\T CALL.- lliis IS a term whi* h is used with 
refcienrc to money dcjiosite*! with bankers and 
otluis, the repayment ol which may be clemanded 
without notice. 

AT SIGHT. — Sometimes a bill of exchange is 
exjiressed to be diawn " at sight.” This is the 
same nfbaning as drawing on demand. Days of 
grace ({jkv ) attach to bills payable at sight. 
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ATS. — 'ITicse three letters are an abbreviation 
for the words “ at the suit of." In pleadings and 
other documents used in the conduct of a case, 
it is the general practice to head the same thus : 

" Jones V. Smith/' Jones being the plaintifi in the 
action and Smith the defendant. Before *the 
Judicature Acts, the heading was often revei/.ed, 
thus : " Smith ats. Tones," which means " Smith 
at the suit of Jones, Jones still being the plaintiff 
and Smith the defendant. In actions tried at the 
mayor's court {gv.), this old-fashioned form is still 
retained in accordance with the former practice 
ATTACHMENT. — This word is used in two 
senses, either as to the attachment of a pet son, or 
as to the attachment of debts The former takes 
place when there has been an act of disobedience 
in connection with an order made by a court of 
record (gv.) The offending person is arrested, and 
he may be detained, at the pleasure of the court, 
for such period as is directed, or until, he has 
purged his contumacious condiut As to the latter, 
the term is applied to the procedure by which a ^ 
judgment creditor (g.v ) may enforce the payment 
of his judgment debt by any person who is indebted 
to the judgment debtor. This is effected, generally, 
by garnishee proceedings (gv ) 

ATTACHMENT OF DEBTS.— With a view to 
making it easy for a judgment creditor to obtain 
satisfaction of his judgment, the rules of court 
prescribe that in certain cases persons who owe 
money to the judgment debtor may be ordered to 
pay the judgment creditor direct Accordingly, if 
a man has obtained a judgment, or an order for the 
payment of money, he may make an affidavit to 
that effect, stating that the judgment is unsatisfied, 
and that some other person within the jurisdiction 
of the court is indebted to the judgment debtor. 
Having made this affidavit, he may apply to the 
court for an order directing that the sums due from 
the judgment debtor shall be attached to answer 
the judgment or debt and the costs of the applica- 
tion. The order so made is called a " garnishee 
order tnst," and the person against whom it is made 
IS the garnishee. Tne same order may dncct that 
the garnishee shall appear before the court or a 
judge, or an otTiccr of the court, as they shall 
appoint, to show cause why he should not pay over 
the money due to the judgment creditor ; and in 
order to give the garnishee an opportunity of jiay- 
ing, or of appearing to show cause why he should 
not pay, seven davs’ notice of the date of the hearing 
must be given to him. If the garnishee appears and 
admits the debt, it is the practice to allow him to 
deduct his costs (usually I3s 4d. or a guinea) from 
the amount he has to pay over. Service of an older 
that debts due or accruing to a debtor liable under 
a judgment or order, shall be attached, or notice 
thereof to the garnishee, in such manner as the 
court or judge .shall direct, binds such debts in his 
hands. If the garnishee does not at once pay into 
court the amount due from him to the debtor, or 
the amount of the judgment, and does not dispute 
the debt due or claimed to be due from him to such 
debtor, or if he does not appear upon the summons, 
then the court or judge may order executiop to 
issue, and it may issue accordingly to levy the 
amount from the gqrnishec, together with the costs 
of the garnishee proceedings. Where the garnishee 
disputes his liability, stating in an affidavit that he 
does not owe anytlung to the judgment debtor, the 
court may order an issue to be tried as to* whether 
he fs liable or not As a general^‘,iil:^, garnishee 


issues are he^yd by a Master in Chambers. If the 
garnishee states that the debt sought to be attached 
belongs to some third person, or that any third 
person has a lien or charge upon it, the court may 
order such third person to appear, and state^, the 
nature and particulars of his claim. When a 
^rnishee makes payment under a garnishee order, 
such payment is a valid discharge to him ais against 
his own debtor. 

The above being a general statement of the 
practice in garnishee proceedings, it remains to 
consider the matter in somewhat greater detail. 
The assignee of a judgment debt, or the legal per- 
sonal representative of a judgment creditor, can 
obtain a garnishee older. An order will be made 
even after the lapse of six years Ihe debt must be 
one of which the judgment debtor could hav^com- 
j:)elled payment had he desired to do. Thus a. 
payable in future by reason of a present obligation 
may be attached , but only such property can be 
attached as the debtor can deal with properly with- 
out violating the rights of otheis A claim which 
may or may not result in a debt, e g., comj:)ensation 
for lands in rcsffcct of which a company has given 
notice to treat, cannot be attached, nor can a claim 
for unliquidated damages, until it has resulted in a 
verdict. Again, a debt which has been bond fide 
assigned by the judgment debtor before the judg- 
ment, and the surplus proceeds of a bankrupt''- 
estate, cannot be attached. The following have been 
held incapable of attachment : moneys held m trust 
for a married woman subject to a restraint on 
anticipation ; a debt due to the judgment debtor 
and another jointly ; the prcKceds of a judgment 
paid into a county court (the same not being a debt 
due from the registrar) ; a dividend distributable 
amongst creditors by the official receiver (this not 
being a debt due from him to the creditor) ; sea- 
men's and workmen’s wages : the pay of an officer 
in the Army or Navy ; and deposits in the savings 
bank. A sum of money held by a trustee upon the 
trusts of a settlement cannot be attached by a 
judgment creditor of the .settlor, for it is not a legal 
or equitable debt. 

The actual j^roccdure m gainishee proceedings is 
this: Tdie application is made without iioticeho the 
other side, i e. ex parte, to a Master m Chambers. 
The order when made p served on the garnishee ?ind 
the judgment debtor, the garnishee being served per- 
sonally or at his place of business by leaving a copy 
with his clerk or with some other person belonging 
to the place of business. As the debt is only bound 
in the hands of the garnishee upon service of the 
order nts% upon him, it is desirable to serve the order 
on the garnishee before or at the same time as it is 
served on the debtor. Otherwise the debtor may 
assign the debt before service on the garnishee, and 
so defeat the proceedings. If the garnishee suggests 
that the debt really belongs to a third party, the 
master generally adjourns the application to a 
future day, (directing that the claimant appear and 
support his claim. It is usually sufficient to give 
notice to the claimant without drawing up a formal 
order for his attendance , but in some cases it is 
desirable to draw up an order. 

ATTAR OF ROSES— (See Otto of Roses.) 

ATTESTATION— This is the act of bearing 
witness to the fact that a signature has been 
appended to a document. It is to be borne in niind 
that it IS only the signature that is attested ; it is 
altogether in\material whether the witness or the 
witnesses know anything at all as to the nature oi 
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the contents of the document. Atte|tation becomes 
a matter of great importance wlrere the person 
who executes the document is ilhterale and '* makes 
his mark.” Not only must the mar l^be witnessed, 
but it must bo made clear that the person signing 
kttow thoroughly well w’hat he was doing. 

It IS not always necessary that the signature* to 
a deed {q u.) should be attested, but it is advisable 
not to omit the formality. One witness is always 
sufficient, unless there is some statutory obligation 
or provision to the contrary. 

In the case of a wnll, the testator’s signature 
must be made, or acknowledged, by the testator 
in the presence of two or more witnesses present at 
the same time, each of whom must attest or 
" witness” the will. There is no special form of 
attestation necessary, provided that the other 
^‘d^ssities aie duly satisfied, but the lollowmg is 
^ Common attestation clause — 

Stoned by the said . the testator, tn 

the presence of us, both present at 4he same time, 
who tn his presence and at his request and tn the 
presence of each other have hereunto set (>ur names 
as witnesses 


In the absence of an attestation clause, it bc>.omes 
necessary, after the death of the testatoi, for one 
or both of the witnesses to swear by affidacit that 
the proper formalities have been observed before 
probate of the will can be obtaincnl, and diffuulties 
may easily aiise if both the witnesses die beloie the 
will is j)rove«l When there is a piopei or sufiTa lent 
attestation clause, the death of the witnesses < an- 
not, generally speaking, cause any efiffiiulty at all, 
for when a document is in ordci on the fai e of it, 
the presumption ol law is omnia praesumuntur uie 
esse acta, %e, it is picsumed that^eveiything ha-' 
been done m order. 

The witnesses give their names, addresses, and 
descriptions. A legacy to a witness or to the wife 
of a witness is void This does not, however, apply 
if a maniage lias taken place subserjuently to the 
date of the attestation 

• Whole a sfgiiature is witnessed, as in the case of 
a tran.sfiT of shares, the ffftrm is usually- - 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above named 
in the presence of 

Signature 

Address . . . . 

Occupation 

When a transfer is executed out of Gieat Biitain» 
the signature should be attested by H M Consul or 
Vice-Consul, a clergyman, magistrate, notary public, 
I or other person holding a public api)umtmcnt. 
When a witness is a female, she must state whether 
she IS a spinster, wife, or widow ; arfl' if a wife she 
must give her husband's name, address, and 
occupation. 

Where any mateiial alterations or interlineations 
have been made m a deed, they should be referred 
to in the attestation clause as having been made 
before execution of the document. 

In a document under hand, a witness often signs 
simply as : ” Witness, John Brown,” and gives his 
address and description. 

In Scotland, as, for example, where a customer 


signs a banker’s printed memorandum of deposit, 
a clause, ’called the "testing cimuse,” in the 
following form is included l)efore he signs — 

Jn witness whereof these presents in so far as 
not printed written by (name of person who filled 
yiip the form) and subscribed by me the said 
\it upon the day of one thousand 

nine hundred and before these witnesses 

of (description) and of 

(dej>c ription) 

Witness. 

W'ltness 

The testing i lairse in a Scoti h tlt'cd also states 
the nuinbei of p.ige.>> on whii h it is wiitten, and 
meiifions any important nlleiations which have 
been made in the do( ument I'wo witnesses arc 
always necessary in Scotland, unless there is 
some statutory provision that one witness is 
sufhcient. 

Where a signature by ” mai k ” is witnessed, the 
form 13 — 

his 

John Ufoam 

maik 

Witness, 

John Jones, 

Warwtfli Ix'oad, 

Liverpool, liuilder 

In banks it is customary foi two persons to 
witness a ” mark ” 

In the case of a deed winch is executed by a 
"mark,” the words used ate to the following 
effect 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above-named 
John lirown, he having signed by a mark in con- 
sequence of being unable to sign his name, tn the 
presence of us, the deed having first been read over 
and explained to him when he appeared perfectly 
to understand the same 


In Scotland, when a jictson is unable to write, a 
deed must be excH'utcd for him by a notary public 
or a justue of the peace in the presence of 
two witnesses, as a dec.*d cannot be executed by 
a niaik. 

ATTESTED €OPV. — A < opy which is certified by 
a witness to be an exact uipy of the original 
doc ument (See Cfrtifiku Cory ) 

The following is a spei imen of the form of attesta- 
tion at the foot of a copy of a document of several 
pages — 

We have carefully examined this and the two 
foregoing sheets with the original document and 
attest it to be a true copy thereof Dated this 
day of 19... 

I Clerks with Brown cG Jones, 

Solicitors, Manchester. 

I'or Stamp duty, see Cory 

ATTORNEY. — -Ihis word has come to signify in 
a geneial way a solicilcTr, though the term is of 
wider application in the United States, including 
aU members of the legal profession In its more 
piojier signification, the word " attorney ” means a 
person who is appointed to at t on behalf of another. 
(See Attorney, Power of.) 

ATTOBNEY-OENEUAL.— This is the senior of 
the t>yo law officers of the Crown, the junior being 
called the Solicitor-General {qv.). , 
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By one of the unwritten rules of the British Con- 
stitution, the Sovereign cannot appear in his own 
courts in person in any capacity, either to act as 
judge, to plead, or to be a witness, no matter how 
much his interests are concerned ; amd from a very 
early date it has been necessary for him to Ve 
represented by an agent, which agent is t^e 
Attorney-General, There is in existence an unbroken 
hst of persons who have acted in this capacity since 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

In addition to acting as the legal representative 
or agent of the Crown in all matters which come 
before the courts, the Attorney-General is always 
at the service of the State whenever grave oflenceb 
are committed against the good ordei of the com- 
munity, and when it is deemed expedient for the 
State to take up the prosecution of an alleged 
offender rather than to leave the matter in the 
hands of a private person. Moreover, there are 
certain offences for wnich his fiat or authority must 
be obtained before any prosecution can be enter- 
tained at all. He can also dedine to allow a pro- 
secution to proceed by entering what is known a-, 
a nolle prosequi, i.e , by stating that the Ciown will 
no longer proceed with a criminal matter which 
has been partially inquired into, but which has not 
been finally settled 

Ho acts as the jirmcijial adviser ot the Govern- 
ment of the day m all matters which involve legal 
questions, and for greater seiurity any department 
is entitled to command his services In addition, 
he must defend the legality of any action taken by 
the Government if such action is called in question 

As he IS the principal adviser of the Government 
which is in power, the Attorney-General must be 
included in the Mmstry of the day, and though 
it is not essential that he should actually be a 
member of the House of Commons to qualify him 
for his position, any long continued absence from 
the House would undoubtedly lead to his resigna- 
tion. If, through the vagaries ot political wartare, 
he should lose his scat, another would be jirovided 
for him. Until quite recent times the Attorney- 
General was never a member of the Cabinet, nor 
was he made a Privy Councillor. These rules were 
fi.rst altered m the case of Sir Rufus Isaacs (after- 
wards Earl of Reading), and llic .same course was 
followed when Sir John Simon and Sir F. E. Smith 
succeeded in turn to the position of chief law officer 
of the Crown. It appears, however, that the practice 
is not to be continued, because when Sir F. E. Smith 
(Lord Birkenhead) was made Lord Chan< ellor m 
January, 1919, his successor. Sir Gordon Hewart, 
although already a Privy Councillor, was not given 
a seat m the Cabinet as it was then c oustituted. 
The case of Lord Reading was, of course, excep- 
tional, and the cases of Sir John Simon and Lord 
Birkenhead happened in difficult and abnormal 
times. Towards the end of 1919, when it appeared 
likely that the Cabinet system would bo restored, 
after an abeyance of several years, the Attorney 
General wag not included in the Cabinet. Again, it is 
not essential that the Attorney-General should be 
a King’s Counsel, but it is extremely unlikely 
that a member of the junior Bar would ever bc' 
raised to the exalted position. The appointment 
lasts, unless he resigjis or is promoted to some* 
other office, during the continuance of the 
Government. 

The Attorney-General is the head of the English 
Bar. His position is supposed to entitle him Vo any 
judicial office that may tall vacant dur^g Jiis period 


of office, from |he Lord Chancellorship downwards. 
He receives a fixed salairy of £7,000 per annum, but 
this salary is supplemented by fees for litigious 
work, which often bring up the total income to 
more than double that amount. Until 1892 the 
Attorney-General was allowed to continue his 
active practice at the Bar, but since that date he 
has been compelled to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office. 

There is an Attorney-General for Ireland as well 
as for England. In Scotland the corresponding 
official 13 the Lord Advocate [q.v ). 

In order to assist him in Ins work, the Attorney- 
General appoints two “ devils," one for Chancery 
work and one for Common Law work, and they 
very frequently represent him in the courts. Each 
of these receives a fixed salary for the work th^t is 
done, which is not exactly m conformity with t^j^ 
position of those barristers who render assistance 
to their brethren, the rule being at the Common 
Law Bar that " devilling " must be done gratui- 
tously, and aV the Chancery Bar for half the fee 
marked upon the brief. There is an unwritten 
tradition that tho^" devil” shall be rewarded, at 
some time or other, with a puisne judgeship 

ATTORNEY, LETTER OF. — (See Attornby, 
Power of ) 

ATTORNEY, POWER OF. — This is the name 
given to the formal document by which one person 
13 authoiised and empowered to act on behalf of 
another 

It IS commonly used in cases where a person 
(' iillcd the donor or grantor) is going abroad for a 
long time and wishes to give someone (called the 
donee or grantee) power to act for him in his 
ab.seiK e 'I'lie power given in the document varies 
according to the wish of the donor, and when a 
power of attorney is exhibited to any person with 
whom the donee has business relations, the greatest 
( are is required to see that the terms of the powei 
of attorney are strictly complied with. The donee 
IS, 111 fact, the special agent of the donoi, and he 
IS not entitled tojio anything outside the scope of 
his power. 

An attorney may sign any document that is 
required in any transaction with the name ofl the 
donor without the addition of any furthci words, 
but the usual and better w^ay is to sigh, e.g , “ Jolfii 
Brown, by his attorney, Tom Brown 

The authority may relate only to one particular 
act, as, foi example, the sale of Consols, or it may 
give power to act m all matters connected with 
some jiartK ular business, or it may give full power 
to act in every matter in the'^amo way as though 
the agent weie the grantor himself. 

If a " power " is expressed to be irrevocable for 
a fixed time, not exceeding a year from the making 
thereof, it cannot be revoked during that time 
without the donee's consent. 

The length of time during which a power is to 
contmue m force should be noted.* In the case of 
a power which was to continue " during absence 
from England," it was held that certain mortgages 
made by the attorney, after the donor's return to 
England, were iiivaUd. 

A power of attorney is determined (that is, it is 
no longer effective) by the death, insanity, or 
bankruptcy of the donor. 

By the Conveyancing Act, 1881, any person 
making any payment in good faith, in pursuance 
of a power ot attorney, shall not be liable therefor 
by reason that, before the payment, the donor of 
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the power had died or become a lunatfc, of unsound 
mind, or bankrupt, or had revoked the power, if 
the fact was not at the time of payment known to 
the person making the same. 

A|id also by the same Act : " The donee of a 
power of attorney may, if he thinks fit, execute or 
do any assurance, instrument, or thing in and witH 
his own name and signature and hi.s own seal, 
where sealing is required, by the authonty of the 
donor oi the power , and every assurance, instru- 
ment, and thing so executed and done shall be as 
effectual in law. to ail intents, a.s if it had been 
xecuted or done by the donee of the ])owcr in the 
lame and with the signature and seal oi the donor 
hereof.” 

It is further enacted by Sections 8 and 9 of the 
k)nveyancing Act, 1882, that if a jwwer of attorney 
for valuable consideration is in the instru- 
aent creating the power expressed to be ii revo- 
ablo, then, in favour of a purchaser, the power 
hall not be revoked at any time either by any- 
hing done by the donor, without the Tonciiircnce 
if the donee, or by death, lunacy, or bankruptcy 
if the donor , and any act done by the donee 
hall be effectual and absolutely ii revocable If a 
Kjwer, whether for valuable consideration or not, 
3 expressed to be irrevocable for a fixed time, not 
xceeding one year Irom the date of the instrument, 
hen in favour of a purchaser the power shall not 
le revoked during that fixed time by anything done 
ly the donor, without the concurrence of the 
donee, or by the death, lunac y, or bankruptcy of 
the donor, and any act done during that time by 
the donee shall be irrevocable. 

The following is a common form of a Power of 
Attorney — 

Know all men by these presents that I, A Bt 
of etc., have made, ordained, constituted, and 
appointed, and by these presents do make, ordain 
constitute, and appoint C D, of etc , to be my 
true and lawful attorney for me in my name and 
behalf to ask, demand, sue for, enforce payment 
of and receive and fftve effectual fcceipts and dis- 
charges for all moneys, securities for money, debts, 
legacies, goods, chattels, and personal estate, of or 
to tvhtch I am now or may hereafter become 
possessed or ^ entitled, or which are or may 
become due, payable, or ttunsferable to me from 
Of by any person or persons whomsoever And 
upon receipt of any moneys under or by virtue of 
these presents, to pay the same to or deposit the 
same with any banker, broker, or other person on 
my behalf, and to out or invest the same or 
any part thereof in such stocks, funds, shares, or 
securities as he my said attorney shall think fit 
And for the purposes aforesaid, or any of them 
to sign my name to, and make, execute, and do 
on my behalf any cheques, contracts, agreements, 
^ deeds, transfers, assignments, instruments, and 
things whatsoever And generally to act in rela- 
tion to my estate and effects as fully anfl ffectually 
in all respects as I myself could do, I hereby under- 
taking to allow, ratify, and confirm everything 
which my said attorney shall do or suffer by virtue 
of these presents And I declare that this power 

shall be irrevocable for calendar months 

computed from the date hereof 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal this first day of November, 19. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered bv the above- 
named A. B^, in the presence of 


The appoyiter signs and seals the^ power, and 
two witnesses must add their names and ’descriptions. 

In a few cases one witness may suffice, but in 
others {e.g., in the case of a power of attorney to 
transfer stock in the books of the Bank of England) 
twApersons must attest. 

Cl course, a forged power of attorney is wholly 
inoperative, and anything done under it is 

altogether void. 

When it IS intended to give a power of attorney 
to a person m a foreign country for any particular 
purpose, as, for instance, to collect a debt, it is 

necessary to inquire whether any special form is 

requisite. In any case, it should be attested before 
a notary public 

The following arc the stamp duties imposed — 

i 8. d. 

Letter or Power of Attorney, and 
Commission, Factoiy, Mandate, or 
other instrument in the nature 
thereof— 

(1) For the sole puipose of appoint- 
ing or authorising a proxy to vote at 


any one meeting at which votes may 
be given by proxy, whether the num- 
ber of persons named in such instru- 
ment be one or more 0 0 1 

(2) By any petty officer, seaman, 
marine, or soldier serving as a marine, 
or his representative, for receiving 

prize money or wages 0 1 0 

(3) For the receipt of the dividends 
or interest of any stock — 

Where made for the receipt of one 
payment only 0 I 0 

In any other case 0 5 0 


(4) For the receipt of any sum of 

money, or any bill of exchange or pro- 
missory note for any sum of money 
not exceeding /20, or any periodical 
payments not exceeding the annual 
sum of {not being hereinbefore 

charged) 0 5 0 

(5) For the sale, transfer, or accept- 
ance of any of the Government or 
Parliamentary stocks or funds — 

Where the nominal amount of the 
stocks or funds does not exceed £100 
(Finance Act, 1895, Section lf>) . . . . 0 2 6 

In any other case 010 0 

(6) Of any kind whatsoever not 

herein bo foie described 0 10 0 

Exemptions. 

(1) Letter or power of attorney for 
the receipt of dividends of any definite 
and certain share of the Government 
or Parliamentary stocks or funds 
producing yearly dividend less 
than £3, 

(2) Letter or power of attorney or 
proxy hied m the Probate Division of 
the High Court of Justice in England 
or Ireland, or in any ecclcsieistical 
court. 

(3) Order, request, or diiection under 
hand only fiom the proprietor of any 
stock to any company or to any officer 
of any company or to any banker to 
pay the dividends or interest arising 
from tKe stock to any person therein 
named 1 
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And see Section 81 of the Stamp Act, 1891, as 
follows — * * 

“ A letter or power of attorney for the sale, 
transfer, or acceptance of any of tne Government 
or Parliamentary stocks or funds, duly stanmed 
for that purpose, is not to be charged withTiny 
further duty by reason of containing an authlrity 
for the receipt of the dividends on the same 
stocks or funds," 

ATTORNMKNT. — This is a legal term which 
signifies the acknowledgment by one person that 
he is the tenant of another. This was at one time 
all important, because without some such recogni- 
tion, tne mutual rights and duties existing between 
landlord and tenant could not arise. Thus, if A 
leased property to B for a certain period, and 
before the termination of that jicriod the property 
was sold by A to C, the relationship of landlord 
and tenant could not exist between C and B unless 
B agreed in writing to accept the changed position 
This attornment, however, is not now necessary. 
Attornment does exist still in many mottgages, 
the mortgagor attorning tenant to the mortgagee, 
in order that the latter may have the right of dis- 
tress iq.v.) if the mortgagor fails in his obligations 
Such an attornment must generally be registered 
as a bill of sale {qv.). 

AUCTION. — An auction is a method of selling 
or letting property, whether real or personal, by 
public competition. The usual way is for the 
auctioneer {q.v,) or person conducting the sale to 
declare that the highest bidder at the moment 
when the bidding is stopped is the purchaser or 
hirer, as the case mav be. In England an auction 
is generally determined by the fall of the 
auctioneer's hammer, signifying that the last or 
best bid or offer for the property m question has 
been accepted by liim on behalf of the owner, but 
other modes are occasionally met with, such as 
turning an hour-glass and receiving bids only 
while the sand is running, or lighting a candle and 
allowing the offer to remain open so long as the 
candle burns. A Dutch auction is one m which the 
auctioneer puts a high price upon the property at 
first, and gradually comes down until he reaches 
either a price which someone is willing to give or 
the minimum pnee at which the vendor is willing to 
sell. In Scotland an auction is called a roup. 

Subject to a few restrictions (for which see 
Auctioneers and Pawnbrokers), an auction may 
be held anywhere and at any time, but care should 
be taken not to infringe the terms of any lease or 
covenant that prohibit the holding of an auction 
on particular premises, and not to hold one, without 
expressed licence, within the limits of a market 
{q.v.). A place or house in which an auction is being 
held is, for the tune being, a place of public resort, 
within the operation of certain branches of the 
criminal law. In view of the law relating to the 
mvalidity of some contracts (</ v ) made on a Sun- 
day. an auction should not be held on that day. 
In addition, as it is the duty, and to the interest, 
of the auctioneer to get as good an attendance of 
the public as is possible, he should not hojd an 
auction at an unusual or unreasonable lime, or he 
may run a risk ofc being sued by hts client, if the 
sale IS thereby damaged or rendered less successful 
than it would have been if held at a more appro- 
priate time. Cattle must not be sold by auction 
at any mart, or market, or fair, unles^ the pre- 
scfibed facilities for weighing ar/s^r^ovided. (See 


Auctioneer! As to sales under process of law, 
see Distress; Execution. 

Before an auction is commenced, the auctioneer 
must, under a penalty of £20, exhibit in a con- 
spicuous part of the auction room or place of sale 
a board or tn ket bearing his full name and address, 
and must keep it exhibited during the whole time 
of auction. 

Auctions are generally governed by conditions of 
sale, which are printeil in the particulars of sale or 
the catalogue of the articles to be sold, and are 
announced at the time of sale. They bind both the 
seller and the buyer, and are, as a rule, sufficiently 
communicated to bidders if exhibited publicly and 
legibly in the auction room. 

The usual course of procedure at an auction is 
for the auctioneer or the solicitor for the vendor 
to read or draw attention to the leading conditiyaar 
of sale, and for the auctioneer then to give a 
description, more or less flowery and seductive, of 
the article about to be offered for sale. If such 
statements *arc untrue or grossly exaggerated they 
may give ground for the avoidance of any sub- 
sequent sale reason of misrepresentation, and 
may render the auctioneer liable to an action by 
the vendor m respect of any loss caused by the 
sale going off, or to an action by the purchaser for 
breach of warranty of authority Bids are then 
invited from those present The method of pro- 
gression of bids IS generally regulated by the con- 
ditions of sale A bid is an offer by the bidder to 
purchase, and may be withdiawn by him at any 
time before it is accepted by the auctioneer 
announcing the completion of the sale. The bidding 
goes on for as long as the auctioneer can induce 
bidders, and when he considers that no more are 
forthcoming he knocks the property down to the 
highest bidder, or to the highest undisputed bid , 
or if such bid is lower tlian the leserve puce, if any, 
he withdiaws the property. A deposit of a pre- 
scribed perc^jntage of the purchase money is paid 
by the purchaser to the auttioneer, and the 
auctioneer thci^ either obtains the signatures of the 
parties to a contract of sale, or signs it himself as 
their agent and on their behalf. 

In the case of a sale by auction of chattels, the 
following provisions of the Sale of Goods Act, 189ff 
(see Sale of Goods), apply — ‘ ♦- 

“ (1) Where goods are put up m lots, each lot 
is pnnid faoie deemed to be the subject of a 
separate contract of sale. 

“ (‘2) The sale is complete when the auctioneer 
announces its completion by the fall of the 
hammer, or m other customary manner,, Until 
such announcement is made, any bidder may 
retract his bid. 

“ (3) If the sale is not notified to be subject to 
a right to bid on behalf of the seller, it is 
unlawful for the seller to bid himself or to^ 
employ any person to bid at such sale, and for 
the aiictf.onecr knowingly to take any bid from 
the seller or any such jicrson. A sale contravening 
this rule may be treated as fraudulent by the 
buyer. 

" (4) The sale may be notified to be subject to 
a reserved or upset price, and a right to bid may 
also be reserved expressly by or on behalf of the 
seller. Where a right to bid is expressly reserved, 
but not otherwise, the seller, or any one person 
on his behalf, may bid at the auctiorj^." 

f 

If the price of any particular article is ;^10 or 
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over, the provisions of Section 4 |Df the Sale of 
Goods Act, 1893 (see Sale of Goods), apply ; but 
the auctioneer is the agent for both buyer and 
seller to sign any required note or memorandum 
in .writing. 

In the case of a sale of land by auction, the con- 
ditions are usually very exjilicit, and a wiitten con- 
tract IS generally entered into between the buyer 
and the seller providing for the completion of the 
purchase in accordance with the conditions This 
agreement also complies with the requiicment of 
Section 4 of the Statute of Frauds (c/ v ) as to 
wnting being necessary for a contract con*crmng 
land. The particulars and conditions must expressly 
state whetner the sale is with or without reserve, 
or whether a right to bid is reserved to the seller, 
and ^unless this is done it is illegal foi the seller, or 
NitOyonc on his behalf, to make a bid 

If two or more persons take ])art in a mock 
auction and 'by sham bidding induce a person to 
buy at an excessive piicc, they may jie j^rosecuted 
for a criminal conspiracy , but an agreement 
between two or more peisons not to bid against 
each other, in order that the auction may result 
in a kncKk-out, and the goods be sold at much 
below their real value, is not illegal Improper or 
fraudulent acts which are intended to “ damp " 
the sale, i e , to prevent the goods from fetching a 
fair price, will entitle the auctioneer to withdraw 
the property, and may render any ])urchase by a 
guilty person liable to be avoided by the seller. 

AUCTIONEERS. — An auctioneer is a person 
whose business it is to sell goods or other property 
by auction (qv.). He must, under a penalty of 
;^100, possess an excise licence, which is personal 
to himself, and costs a year, and must produce 
his licence when demanded at the time of a sale 
by any oflicer of customs or excise or of stamps 
and taxes, oi deposit /lO with .such ofheers. 
Failure to comply with this requirement renders 
the auctioneer liable to be arrested and sent to 
prison for a period not exceeding a month, and to 
a further penalty of /lO for acting as an auctioneer 
without a licence Ine lirciu es expire on July 5th 
in each year, and must be renewed at least ten 
dayt' bsfore that date They can be obtained at 
Someisct Hoyse or at the Inland Kevemie office 
fof the place in which tl^c person reside.s The 
licence coveis the right to act as an auctioneer, 
appraiser and house-agent {qv,) A licence 

is not required by a peison selling goods under a 
warrant of distress for rent or tithes under £20, or 
by certain persons selling under an oifler of the 
court or of a public flepai trnent, or selling fish at 
the place where it is first landed, or by persons 
who, though conducting sales, arc exempt under 
the regulations for the time being of the Board of 
Inland Revenue A woman may be an auctioneer 
and obtain a licence A person, such as a " Cheap 
Jack," who hawks goods from jdace to place for 
sale by auction, must have a hawke»'s licence as 
well as an auctioneer's licence (See Hawker.) 

Certain restrictions aic imjjoscd upon the sale of 
excisable articles by an auctioneer — the sale must 
be held upon premises licensed for the sale of the 
particular class of goods, or must be authorused by 
the Commissioners of Inlancj Revenue Before he 
sells pawnbrokers’ unredeemed pledges above the 
value of 10s. by auction, the auctioneer must see 
that proyer catalogues are published containing the 
particulars required by the Pawnbrokers' Act, and 
must advertise the sale m a newspaper on at least 


two days. Avhich must not be less than three clear 
days before the first day of sale. Certain classes of 
pledges can only be sold on specially appointed 
days, and must not be mixed with other kinds. 
T^e auctioneer must comply with these and certain 
omer legulatious, or be liable to a fine of ^^10. (See 
plwNBROKLU.) In selling cattle, the auctioneer 
may be bound to make certain returns as to weight, 
etc., of any tattle entered for sale and sold. For 
other restiictions on an auctioneer, see Auctions. 

A peison who acts as an auctioneer represents 
that ne is properly qualified and is competent, and 
will be liable to anyone who employs him if he 
docs not use sut h skill and knowledge and diligence 
as can reasonably be expected from a competent 
auctioneer, and if he fails m these respef ts he may 
be sued for damagt'S by Ins employer I'hus. if he 
undei takes to settle the conditions of sale, he must 
do so with skill and knowledge, and if he sells 
withmit imposing projicr and piiident conditions 
for the protection of his vendoi', he will be liable 
for negligence. An am tioneer is a particulai agent 
of the vc'ndor (See Agf.ncy ) He is also the agent 
of a purchaser foi the purpose of making a binding 
contract of sale He receives the deposit as a 
stakeholder for both parties, and, if he pays it to 
the vendor or returns it to the purchaser before 
the contract is properly completed or is rescinded, 
he will be liable to make it good to the party 
eventually entitled to receive it If adverse claims 
are made to chattels or money m his possession, 
he may interplead [q v ) Tlie auctioneer's other 
duties to his employer aie (1) to exercise ordinary 
care and diligence in the custody of the goods 
enb-usted to him for sale , (2) not to part with the 
possession thcieof until he has received the price, 
unless with the seller's consent (an auctioneer 
who lets a buyer take away goods without paying 
for them is liable to the seller for the price : on a 
sale of land, however, the auctioneer has usually 
only authoiity to receive the deposit and not the 
whole purchase-money, the payment of the balance 
being provided lor m the conditions of sale) ; (3) to 
make a contract that is binding on the purchaser , 
(4) to account for all moneys leceived by him on 
the seller's behalf, and to pay over any balance 
after dedu< turn of the proper exjienses and his 
lemuncration. If he exceeds his authority as agent 
for the seller, he may be personally responsible to 
a purchaser (See Ac.FtNCY ) An auctioneer, being an 
agent for sale, must use his best endeavours to 
obtain the highest price possible for the property, 
and cannot himself be tiie purchaser. 

The remuneration of an auctioneer may be fixed 
by express agreement It is usually a percentage 
or commission on the prices realised, and is 
governed by the general rules relating to that form 
ol ])ayment (sec Commission), and, like other agents, 
an .Tuctionccr has a lien {q ii.) on the goods entrusted 
to him for sale, and upon the proceeds of the 
sale, for his expenses and remuncralioii. If no 
sale results, the remuneration is generally fixed at 
some particular sum or is calculated on the reserve 
price. The usual scale of commission is : On sale 
offland, £5 per cent, on the first £100; £2^ per 
cent up to £5.000 ; and £l J per cent, above that 
sum On sale of furniture, etc , £5 per cent, up to 
£500, and £2^ per cent, on the lemaindcr. On 
sales under a distress for tent, the fees are fixed by 
the D^tress for Rent Rules, 1888, as follows : 
Where the sum due exceeds £20, per cer^t, on 
the sum rtalks^ not exceeding £100; 5 per cent. 
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on the next ;^200 ; 4 per cent, on the pext ;^200 ; 
and on any sum exceeding ;^500, 3 per cent, up to 
;^l,000, and per cent, on any excess. Where the 
sum due does not exceed £20, Is. m the £ on the 
net produce of the sale. On a sale by auction under 
process of execution issued out of the High Coujf:, 
the scale is the same as that on a distress for ouer 
£20 ; and on process of the County Court, Is. in 
the £ on the net proceeds. There are also special 
scales of fees in respect of sales in bankruptcy and 
in the wmding-up of companies 

An auctioneer very often acts as an appraiser, 
estate agent, house agent, surveyor, and valuer 
[qv.), and for his services in those capacities he is 
entitled to remuneration quite distinct from that 
he obtains in respect of auctions. 

An auctioneer may in his own name bring an 
action against a purchaser of goods (but not, as a 
rule, of land), for the price of goods sold and 
delivered, and may maintain an action against any- 
one who wrongfully interferes with or damages or 
deprives him of the possession of goods, and may 
prosecute a person who steals the goods entrusted 
to him for sale. 

Apart from his liability to his employer, and his 
possible liability to a purchaser, the c hief danger 
of the auctioneer’s business is the likelihood that 
he may be made the defendant m an action for 
conversion, which may be defined as any 
unauthorised act which directly causes a person 
to be deprived of his goods either permanently or 
for an indefinite time, or as an exercise of dominion 
or control over such goods for the benefit of some 
person who is not the owner thereof, or not entitled 
to the pioperty in, or possession of, those goods. 
This liability most frequently arises when an 
auctioneer sells goods on the instructions and on 
behalf of a person who is not legally entitled to 
dispose of them, and especially in the case of goods 
obtained on the hire-purchase system {qv), and 
depends on whether the goods are dealt with by 
the auctioneer for the purpose of passing the pro- 
perty in them, when he will be liable for conversion, 
or whether he simply settles the puce or merely 
acts as an intermediary between the supposed 
owiier and the purchaser, when he will not be 
liable. The law on this point was well illustiated 
in the case of Cochrane v. Rymill, 40 L T Rep. 744, 
as follows : “ The defendant had possession of 

these goods ; he advertised them for sale , he sold 
them, and tiansferred the property m them, and 
therefore from beginning to end he had control over 
the property ; and, unless we are prepared to hold 
contrary to all the definitions of conversion, we 
must hold that such acts amount to conversion. 
But the auctioneer will not be held guilty of con- 
version if he has not claimed to transfer the title ; 
nor purported to sell, but has simply re-delivered 
the chattels to the person to whom the man from 
whom he received them told him to deliver them.” 
The knowledge of the auctioneer as to the true 
ownership of the goods is in general immaterial, 
but when goods are delivered to an auctioneer by 
a mercantile agent (see Agents, Factors) acting 
in the course of his ordinary business, who iSr-m 
the possession of the goods with the consent of 
the true owner, the auctioneer will not be liable 
for selling the goods, providing he acts in good 
feuth and without notice of the claim of the true 
owner. An auctioneer who is liable for coriversion 
is responsible for the true value of the goods, and 
not merely for the proceeds of thuii<^.il«. * 


AUDIT. — Tlx; examination of the accounts of 
any business concern by a person who sees the 
statement of affairs and verifies the same by refer- 
ence to vouchers, etc. The object of an audit is to 
see that the accounts represent in fact the tjue 
state of the business dealt with. (See Audit and 
Auditors.) 

AUDIT AND AUDITORS.— The object of an 
audit is threefold, viz. — 

(1) The detection of errors of commission ; 

(2) The detection of errors of principle ; and 

(3) The detection of fraud. 

The last-mentioned may or may not be con- 
cealed by entries made in the books which would 
naturally also fall under the headings of either (1) 
or (2), and the careful auditor will proceed on this 
hypothesis. 

(а) The Attitude of the Auditor. It has been laui 
down by Lord Justice Lindley, in the case of the 
Kingston Cotton Mill Co., Ltd., that an auditor 
need not approach his work with su.spicion. Never- 
theless, it is submitted that an auditor should con- 
stantly bear in mind that his duty includes the 
detection of fraud, and that would appear to involve 
the taking of such precautions as arc necessary to 
msure, for instance, that figures are not altered 
during the audit, that all income from investments 
has been duly received, etc. 

The attitude of the auditor may vary slightly by 
reason of circumstances. Thus the auditor to a 
limited company or other incorporated body is 
appointed m the interest mainly of the share- 
holders, or, it may be, subscribers, and has a certain 
moral responsibility also to future shareholders and 
others. Where he is appointed by a sole trader or 
by a partnership firm, his duty is to his employers, 
though here again he has a moral responsibihty in 
regard to a bank or possible lender of money before 
whom his balance sheet may be laid In the main, 
however, the attitude of the auditor should be an 
impartial one, * 

(б) The Advantages of an Audit. The advantages 
accruing from arc audit are obvious. Present day 
commerce is of such complexity that only a tiained 
and skilh'd person can be relied upon to insure 
accuiate accounts being rendered, and usually the 
number of individuals interested is so large that 
they could not .satisfac.bjiily do such work them- 
selves. even were they competent. Again, the 
appointment of a good auditor makes for stabihty 
as regards the outside world, and in such a case as 
an audit of executors’ and ti ustees' accounts, 
( 1 iticism and suspicion aie allayed (See Executors’ 
Accounts ) 

The Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, recog- 
nises this, and the auditors are empowered in the 
case of the audit of a hmited company’s accounts 
to demand of the directors ” such information and 
explanation as may be necessary for the performance 
of the duty of the auditors ” 

(c) Aadits.r There are said to be two classes of 
audits : (1) The completed audit, and (2) the con- 
tinuous audit. In the first, the work of the book- 
keeper is complete before the auditor commences ; 
m the second, usually that of a large concern not 
having very frequent stocktakings and balance 
sheets, the 'work is checked up to a particular date 
without the books being ” closed.” The first has 
the advantage that all figures being inked in and 
balances extracted, etc., alterations by the book- 
keeper, during audit, deliberate or otherwise, are 
more easily discovered. The continuous audit is 
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advantageous in that the book-ke#per is kept up 
to his work, being under the necessity' of having his 
books in order up to the arranged date ; errors are 
rectified earlier ; and also the drawing of the 
balance sheet is much facilitated when the time for 
it arrives The “ surprise “ audit is a kinti of ( ^n- 
^tinuous audit, the auditor coming in without notice 
to the book-keeper or cashier, who must produce 
the books, and verification of bank and cash 
balances takes place. By this means it is possible 
to prevent a cashier borrowing or embezzling 
money during a period and making the same good 
before audit. 

The methods of the auditor must necessarily 
vaiy according to the individual case. Thus he must 
in all audits conduct such operations as will satisfy 
hh.ii: (1) That the entries in the books of account 
*^e accurate so far as shown by the books ; (2) 

that the entries in the books of account are justified 
bv facts, such as the production of receipts for all 
payments made, invoices for all gorjjls pur(ha.sed, 
etc., making full use of coiTespondcnce oi any 
other source of information that may be available ; 

(3) that the requirements of any*Act of Parliament 
applying generally to the circumstances of the 
particular audit, as also any special Act of I’arlia- 
ment. Letters Patent, Royal Charter. Deed of 
Settlement, Deed of Paitnership, Probate of the 
W’lll, Trust Instrument, or Memoiandum and 
Articles of Association have been ( omplu'd with, 

(4) that the accounts certified by him are ( lear and 
contain no concealment or misrepu'scntation , and 

(5) that the particular interests of the persons 
appointing him are safeguarded 

Ihe larger firms ot accountants place in the 
hands of the clerk in charge of an audit an “ audit 
note-book,” which is usually <lt awn up bv one of the 
principals at the first audit, and spedlically enume- 
rates the work to be done, with space for the 
initials or signature of the: cletk jicrforming it. 
Other audit note-books are witlioutMhis detail, but 
all jirovide for the rec.ord of all matters not of an 
ordinary nature, such as explanations given by a 
director regarding the inc rcased value of the 
stork- m-tradc, etc. 

tlsually the auditors emjdoy a distinctive tick, 
a^d the best plan is for each t Ici k to have a separate 
one Also whenever a figwe; has Ix^en ciossed out 
and another substituted, a spe*' laf tick should be 
used, and thus any such figuic without the 
special tick should be caretully traced Rrasures 
should be prohibited, and clillcrent coloured inks 
may be employed the auditors at subseciuent 
audits. 

The following procedure in connection \Mth the 
audit of the accounts of a limited c ompany 
carrying on a manufacturing business will be of 
interest — 

1. G^mpare balances m sales, purchase, nominal 
and private ledgers at commencement of period 
with the schedules of same used at p?c\ lous audit, 
so as to discover alterations. 

2. Read the memorandum and ai tides of 
association of the company, caiefiilly making 
sufficient extracts from same of matteis affecting 
the accounts, such as the form in which the accounts 
are to be rendered, the nominal capital and the 
shares into which it is divided, and any regulation 
as to provision for redemption of debentures, etc. 

3. At .first audits,' obtain a complete list of all 
books kept by the company, and •read and note 
agreement ot purchase.^ 


4. At first audit, and at subsequent audits of 
periods during w’hich an issue of capital has been 
made — 

(a) Read the piospcctus (if any). 

\ {b) Check the cash received on account of 
shares from the bank pass book to the caah 
book, and thence to application and allotments 
book and share register. 

(c) Examine the forms of application so as to 
ascertain that no bogus applications have been 
made, and compare total applications with mini- 
mum subset iption requirements in articles of 
association, and with authoriscfd capital in 
memorandum of association. 

(d) See that the allotment minutes are in 
order and that each allottee has been notified by 
allotment letter. Check entries to application 
and allotment book and share register. 

(e) Ascertain that contracts in proper form 
have been registered with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Comjianies in respect of shares issued as 
fully or paitly paid otherwise than for cash. 

(/) Check totals of application and allotment 
book, sec that total capital paid-up and issued 
as per share register agiees with snare capital 
accounts in pnvate letlger, and ascertain from 
share rertincate counterfoils that share 
certificates are m agreement. 

(g) When a call has been made, see that 
the same has been in accordance with articles 
of association, examine the minute, check 
the entries in wall book and share register, 
verify c ash book with bank pass book, and 
check cash to call book and .share register. 
Compare total balamcs of share legister, a.s 
regards cajntal paul-np, with balance on share 
capital .iccounts in pnvate ledger. 

(A) Sec that ]>roper .stamped transfers are pro- 
duced for all transfers of shares, and check 
legister of transfers with share register unless 
transfers aie very numerous, when a few here 
and there should be taken. 

5 Examine vouchers of cash book payments. 
Item to be ticked as vouched in c ash book when 
voucher examined See that reccijit is in order as 
to names of both parties to tran.saction, date, 
amount, tick or stamp same jiromincntly". Inquire 
into the system of payment of wages, noting weak 
points ; check additions of wages book ; and 
compare .same for at least two weeks out of each 
year with employees’ work lx>oks. Examine petty 
I ash vouchers in above manner, check cash to 
debit, additions and balances, and go through 
un vouched items with responsible official. Note 
system on which petty casn is worked. First pre- 
miums on fire insurances vouched by acknow- 
ledgment in policy. Purchases of stocks and 
shaies vouched by production of brokers' bought 
notes. Make list of any missing vouchers, and 
obtain principals' signature if copies cannot be got. 

Check bank pass book with bank column in 
< ash book, and also require certificate of balance 
by bank. 

Call over counterfoil receipt books to debit side 
of ( ash book. Comjiare cash till sheets in same 
manner for cash sales 

Dividends on bad debts to be verified by 
production of dividend notices. 

Casl^ balance in hand at end of period to be 
counted and agreed. t 

6. Checl? ^‘ifwgs of sales book to sales ledgers,^ 
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and verify additions, checking posting of totals to 
nominal ledger. Inquire into system of writing- 
up sales book, so as to guard against goods being 
sent out uninvoiced, and also with a view to fraud. 

7. Check postings of purchase book to purchjye 
ledgers, verifying additions and checking of poswig 
totals of analytical columns to nominal ledger. 
Lxaminc invoices as to date, names, nature of goods 
supplied, noting particularly items of capital 
expenditure ; see that each invoice has been 
imtialed as to quantities, prices, additions, and 
extensions, and that the initials are regular Tick 
each item in purchase book for which an invoice 
is produced, and see that same is extended in 
appropriate analytical column after stamping 
invoice. Make list of missing invoices, obtaining 
copies where jiossible, and lay list before principal 
for signature. No item of capital expenditure to be 
passed without production of the invoice 

8. Check postings and additions of returns 
books. In the case of returns inwards, examine 
debit notes and stamp same. Make list of missing 
debit notes for submission to principal 

9. Check postings, additions, and cross entries 
of cash book. 

10. Check postings of journal to all ledgers, 
and verify all entries by reference to (oircspond- 
ence, etc. Where necessary, carefully inijuire into 
the reason for entries of an cxtraoidinary nature 

11. Check additions and balaiucs of sales 
ledger, ticking list of debtors Obscive and note 
unticked items in the ledgei and see that totals 
agree where accounts are luled off Scrutinise 
accounts, marking on list those that aic overdue, 
or on which payments on account appear. Examine 
list of debtors in detail with a responsible olhcial 
of the company, checking total reserve for bad and 
doubtful debts and also for discounts 

12. Check additions, balances, etc., of purchase 
ledger, and tick list of creditors Check reserve for 
discounts 

13. After checking additions and balances of 
nominal and private ledgei s, tick trial balance 
therefrom, and also fiom lists of debtors and 
creditors, and cash and bank balances Cast and 
agree trial balance. It is a good plan to obtain 
possession of the latter when commcnc ing the 
audit, reiaining same until conqiletion All work 
should as far as possible be done at one sitting ; 
where this is impracticable, sufhcient notes of 
totals, etc., should be taken so that no figures can 
be altered or, for instance, ticks falsifii'd to pass 
unvouched and fraudulent items 

14. Ascertain that the stock of goods on hand 
has been accurately taken, checking additions and 
extensions, and comparing some of the prices with 
the invoices. Basis of valuation to be the lowei of 
cost or market price. Stock book to be signed by 
officials taking responsibility for quantities, prices, 
additions, and extensions If practicable, ajq)ly 
approximate check on value of .stock by adding 
purchases and manufdctuiing wages during period 
to opening stock, and ascertaining difference 
between that figure and total sales during period, 
after deducting from the latter the usual per- 
centage of gross profit. If any material diffeicnce 
is shown, inquire iiUo and asceitam reason for 
same, seeing that all invoices for goods received 
before stocktaking have been charged through as 
purchases. If a system of stock-keeping is in 
operation, compare the detailed inventory with the 
records of the stock-keeper, Wher^>^^3ck is m the 


hands of raiTvay companies, dyers, bleachers, 
finishers, etc., notes should be obtained from them 
stating details and quantities of goods held. Goods 
on sale or return if charged to customer through 
sales book should not be included in the stook, 
AU trade and cash discounts to be deducted fron^j* 
stock value. 

15. Check reserves for expenses accrued but 
unpaid, also adjustments m respect of expenses 
paid in advance Information as regards the 
various items requiring such apportionment is best 
collected whilst the vouchers of the cash book 
aic under examination 

16. Examine or construct trading account, 
profit and loss account, and balance sheet in the 
form required by the regulations of the company. 
Where advertising or a similar expense of large 
amount is cairicd forward as an asset, a minute eft 
the directors authorising same should be seen. 
No transfers to leserve fund should be passed 
until authorised by resolution of the shareholders, 
and similarly with dividends, which should not be 
entered m the books of account until after sanction 
of the general meeting. All contingent liabilities, 
such as the total of bills of (‘xchange under dis- 
count, arrears of cumulative preference dividend, 
etc , shouM be noted at the foot of the liabilities 
side of the balance sheet 

17. Verify the assets appearing in the balance 
sheet in the following manner : Freehold and 
leasehold property by production of title deeds, 
or leases, often in hand of bank for safe custody or 
by way of equitable .security, in which case the 
bank should be requested to acknowledge same 
Plant and machinery should, subje( t to (leprecia- 
tion, be m agi cement with detailed inventory, 
wluch should be seen and the totals ( becked 
Goodwill, subject to amounts written off from time 
to time, should be slated at the price originally 
paid for same, and jiatents should he verified witn 
the accounts of the patent agent, accompanied by 
certificate of patent office, or the agreement of 
purchase should be seen As to depreciation, of all 
assets requiting same, caie shoulcl be taken that 
proper piovisions are made, for which see a’-ticle 
Depreciation. Stock of goods on hand, cas\i at 
bank and in hand, and sundry debtors' have already 
been dealt with Billsr receivable should be seen 
and agreed in thtal, or if in hands of bank, a note 
should be obtained from the bank giving details of 
bills held Investments held by the company 
should be verified by examination of share certifi- 
cates, or m the case of inscribed stock by certifi- 
cate of the bank at which they are inscribed. The 
memorandum of .issociation must contain powers 
authorising the holding of investments, and it is 
usual for the auditor’s report to state the 
market value of same on the date of the balance 
sheet Where insuiance funds, depreciation 
funds, reserve hinds, or debenture redemption 
lunds exist and are specifically invested, the 
auditor should see that the investments are repre- 
sented at exactly the figure of the particular fund 
on the liabilities side. Investments are generally 
shown in the books at cost. I'he auditor should see 
that all dividends from same are brought into the 
accounts. 

As regards the liabihties side of the balance 
sheet, the nominal, subscribed, and paid-up 
capital should be shown, less any shares .forfeited 
for non-paymeftt of calls, and cash paid on shares 
subsequently forfeited will be shown as forfeited 

126 
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shares. The mioute of the directors rglating to the 
forfeiture will have been seen, and same must be 
in strict accordance with the articles of associa- 
tion. Sundry creditors, reserves, and leserve 
fund|k etc., have been dealt with The balance of 
profit and loss account, if a profit, will be shown^ 
last, the amount brought forward from the last 
period being then added, and any interim dividend 
deducted. Where a loss has been made, the same 
will be shown last on the assets side, added to 
:)revious losses, or with previous balances of 
individed profit deducted If the accounts aic 
:hen in order, the auditor, after seeing that the 
balance sheet has been signed by two of the 
iirectors, should annex his report to same, stating 
3my qualifications which he deems necessary. The 
followyig will illustrate the statutory form of 
^S^rt — 

To the Shareholders of the Blank Manufacturin'’ 
Company, Limited ^ 

Ladle md Gentlemen , — - 

/ have audited the above Balmnie Sheet, and 
have obtained all the information and explanations 
J have required Apart from the fait that I mnsider 
the amount set a^ide as Pepre< ration on Miuhinery 
and Plant to be insu/ficient, the above Balarue 
Sheet IS, in nn' opinion, properly drawn up* .so as 
to exhibit a true and correit men’ of the .state of the 
Company's affairs, aicordini; to the heA of my 
information and the explanations <.;iven to me, and 
as shown by the Books of the C onipany 

I am, 

) our obedient Servant, 

A B, 

A uditor. 

The audit of Executoiship and Irust Accounts 
has many difficulties not found m othei audits 
The following outline of the auditor* duties will 
serve as an indication of these — 

(1) Examine probate of the will or tiiist instru- 
ment, making all necessary notes and extiacts 

(2) See that all assets mentioncil in the probate 
aflfida^at have been brought into account , and 
also, see <ill papers, books, and piivate records of 
the deceased which arc likel)%to throw light on the 
various items of propei ty of whi(.h he was possessed 

(3) Examine probate affidavit and compare the 
amount of estate duty and interest jviid with the 
entry in the ( ash book. Where, at the re<]ucst of 
the persons liable therefor, t .state duty on specifi- 
cally devised realty or personal property in the 
nature of donationes mortis causa or inter vivos gifts 
has been paid by the exeiutois, care must be 
exercised to see that the persons liable have been 
debited with same in the ledger. 

(4) Check all vouchers for payments to credit 
*sidc of cash book, and verify hank balaiue with 

bank pass book, also obtaining ceitifictt- of same 
from bank See brokers' bought notes for 
investments purchased. 

(5) See dividend warrant counterfoils, eti , in 
respect of dividends reteivcd, and check all 
apportionments of interest, dividends, etc , as 
between capital and income 

(6) Verify sale of investments by referem.e to 

brokers' sold notes, sales of pioperty by auetioneers' 
accounts, ^tc., rents received by reference to rent 
roll, etc. • 

(7) Chetk c^sh book a^dditions and postings. 


(8) Ascertain that all income earned by the 
investments of the estate has been brought into 
the accounts. 

(9) Where a rent roll is kept, the same should be 
exhaustively checked by reference to leases, agree- 
meAs, etc. . cm, if weekly property, incomings and 
out^ings may be checked in the agent's account. 
Allowances for income tax should be proved by 
production of receipt for same. Autnority for 
allowance for rejiair.s to be inquired into. 

(10) If a journal is m use, see that the opening 
entries are m proper order. 

(11) Where legacies are not left free of duty, see 
that same has been deducted on payment, and 
examine lesiiluary account 

(12) Inquire into method of providing for or 
paying annuities if any, seeing that same is not 
contrary to the terms of the will, and also observing 
that income tax is deducted. 

(13) Where a business is carried on by the 
executors, see that they are so authorised in the 
will, and examine the audited accounts of the 
business as to net profit or loss arising therefrom. 

(14) Where the dei eased had an interest in a 
partnership firm at the date of his death, ascertain 
fiom j).artnersliip .irtules and audited balance 
sheet tlie value of same, or where no provisions are 
to be found in paitneishij) at tides relating to the 
valuation of tlie share of a deceased partner, 
examine audited b.ilance sheet drawn up as at 
date of death, and (oinpaie same with the amount 
at whuh the inteiest in the partnership is stated in 
the <'xei iitorship books 

(15) Verily the existence of the various invest- 
merits, properties, etc, by pioduction of scrip, 
title deeds, eti Asceitam that all investments are 
authorised either by the will or by the Trustee 
Acts. 

(16) Che( k additions of journal and ledger, and 
verify journal entries (if any) Check journal 
postings and tick ledgei balances to trial balance. 

(17) Ascertain that the jiiovisions of the will 
have been earned out as to payment of annuities 
and legacies and disti ibiilion of residue. 

(18) Check or draw up balance sheets and income 

account Income not yet ret eived must not be 
brought into the accounts, except upon death of a 
life tenant. • 

(19) Certify and report on accounts, complying 
with secticMi 13 of the Public Trustee Act, 1906, 
if the .ajipointinent of auditor has been made 
thereundei 

The audit of a Building Society is worthy of 
notice, and the transactions are similar in many 
respects to those of a bank. A Building Society 
boriov'S money at interest fiom shareholders and 
depositors, ancl lends money on mortgage of free- 
hold or leasehold piojierty The shareholders, 
depositors, and “ investors,” as the persons are 
called who pay in money of small amount, each 
have acc.ounts in aj)j)ropiiate ledgei s, and to them 
pass books are issued, in which the cash trans- 
actions and interest arc entered. The ” advanced 
membcis,” by which name the moitgagors of 
prop«rty to the sO( icty are known, have each an 
account in ledgers of that name. So as to eliminate 
a great amount of detail fiom tP.e cash hook, sub- 
scription books aic kept in which the cash paid by 
the investors and advanced members is recorded 
after being put through a counter book, and the 
total of the subscription books is debited to Jhe 
cash boon mf)rA?»ly. 
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The auditor would, therefore — , 

(1) Count cash balance and agree bank balance 
as per cash book with that shown by bank pass 
l>ODk, obtaining certificate of balance from Bank. 

(2) Examine vouchers of cash book payments as 

to current expenses, investments withdrawn, 

interest on investments, deposits withdrawn, 

interest on deposits, shares withdrawn, and interest 
on shares. Wnen fresh advances are made, see that 
same are entered in deed book. 

3) Check counter book to suViscription books. 

4 ) Check additions of subscription books, 

monthly totals to debit of cash book, and postings 
of subscription books to ledgers. 

(5) Check postings of cash book to all ledgers 
and verify additions of cash book. 

(6) Check postings of interest liooks to ledgers 
and totals to nominal ledger. Ascertain the 
method of calculating interest, and compare totals 
with previous periods 

(7) Verify additions and balances of ledgers, 

ticking list of balances. Obtain as many pass books 
as are available, and compare with list of balances. 

(8) See that all iiro[)erties mortgaged to the 
society are insured against fire by means of deed 
book, which contains details of each mortgage to 
the society. 

(9) Inspect all deeds of propcities mortgaged to 
the society, observing names, principal sum, and 
situation of property, comparing amount of present 
indebtedness 

(10) Whc're possession has been taken, vouch the 
income and expenditure on the piopcity. 

(11) Cheek final accounts, vi/ , rcMcipts and 
payments account, datement showing the opera- 
tions of the year, and liabilities and assets 
account, particularly as legards the differentiation 
of the mortgages to the society. 

(12) Draw up and sign auditor's certificate 
complying with requirements of Building Societies 
Act, 1894. 

(13) Compare published accounts as issued with 
the accounts as audited. 

It should be understood that the auditor need 
not wade through all the detail of an audit , and 
where there is a large mass of postings, for inslance, 
the same moral effect is ])ro<luced in the mind of 
the book-keeper if a number are chocked here and 
there, provided that the book-keeper is imawaic 
which are to be selected In this connection it may 
be noted that the auditor may make valuable use 
of self-balancing ledgers and such devices as 
experience suggests, and sometimes it is worth 
while to raise total accounts for debtors or creditors 
on paper, where much labour can be saved thereby. 
Methods of this kind are quite permissible, pro- 
vided all possible loopholes are watched. Tnus, 
where total accounts have been raised in respect of 
book debts, the following precautions are obvious — 

(1) Careful study of the methods of internal 
check, particularly as regards the dispatth of goods, 
and automatic record of same through day book. 

(2) Strict scrutiny of debit notes passed and 
mquiry as to such as are missing. 

(3) Vouching of debts written off as bail by 
jgXpference to documents 

^ ( 4 ) Scrutiny of ‘sales ledgei , and noting of over- 
due ^.accounts and accounts where no definite 
iat^ment has taken place 

Inquiry into excessive discounts, and careful 
tr^n| of transfers. 

all easels, the auditor shotfA^- inak^ himself 


thoroughly l^miliar with the methods of internal 
check in vogue, which will assist him materially in 
arranging his plan of audit, 

Go<^s on sale or return, or on consignment, 
require consideration. Items of this description 
should be so marked in the sales ledger, and as 
*it is usual for goods on consignment to be sent out 
with a margin of profit added, care should be taken 
to see that a sufficient percentage is provided in the 
shape of a reserve for such profit, which should be 
deducted from the figure shown in the balance 
sheet and only the balance extended. In some 
businesses, where returns or allowances are com- 
mon, as m the dyeing and finishing trades, special 
attention should be given thereto, and to the con- 
tingency of claims for damaged cloth, etc. Work 
in progress and goods sold for future dehvqfy arc 
frequent sources of differem e of opinion betw«Si 
directors and auditors, as the former often desire 
to take credit in the profit and loss account for 
a portion of the profit which it is expected will 
accrue when the transactions are complete. This 
should be strenuously resisted by the auditor, and 
such assets ou^ht only to be valued at the lower 
of cost or market price. 

The question of secret reserves needs consider- 
ation. It IS submitted that strong arguments are 
forthcoming m favour of the creation of secret 
reserves in the case of a bank, by means of exces- 
sive writing down of buildings, etc , by reason of 
the fact that continued stability and maintained 
dividends are important not merely to the share- 
holders, but in the public interest. Where the 
audit is that of a inerrantdc concern, which after 
a successful period of trading seeks to hold back 
a portion of its piofits by means, say, of an under- 
valuation of Stock, the position is lather different. 
In all cases, the auditor must consider the ques- 
tion of injustice to jircsent shareholders and 
unlooked-for benefit to future ones, and having 
weighed all the circumstances of the particular 
fii m, will decide accordingly. 

Another ma-tter requiring discussion is the 
relative value of assets Suppose certain machinery 
IS stated in the books of a firm at a value ^which, 
after deducting the depiedation already sei apart 
on same, leaves the amount in cx^:css of that at 
which similar machirjvry can be bought. Should 
this be mentioned m the auditoi’s report ? In the 
writer’s opinion the auditor should point out the 
necessity for an increase in the rate of depreciation, 
lor it IS understood in modem accounting that the 
cost of a fixed asset constitutes its value to the 
paiticular firm subject to uepreciation, and that a 
rate of depreciation should cover risks of 
obsolescence. 

On a purchase of investments cum div. {q.v.) an 
apportionment will be required when the dividend 
IS received, only the proportion of dividend accru- 
ing after the date of purchase being treated as 
profit, the x)ther portion going in reduction of the 
cost price The converse applies on the sale of 
investments cum div., a portion of the proceeds 
asiertainecl as being earned prior to sale being 
treated as profit. This practice does not apply to 
the accounts of an executor or trustee. 

Where a company has, in accordance with its 
regulations, provided for the repayment of deben- 
tures by creating a debenture ledemption fund 
out of profits, the c|uestiou arises as to how the 
credit balance on the latter account is to' be treated 
when the debentures have been repaid. The correct 
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course is to transfer the amount to the credit of a 
ermanent reserve fund, which must not be used 
for the purpose of equalising dividends. Where 
debentures are issued at a lower figure than that 
at vi^ch they are to be redeemed, probably the 
b^st way is to credit debentures account with the, 
amount necessary to bring that balance up to the 
redemption figure, debiting same to a ‘^cost of 
issue of debentures " account, which should be 
written olf in proportion to the number of years 
which are to elapse before redemption. 

The remuneration of an auditor is always a mattei 
of agreement, the amount depending upon tlie 
nature and the extent of the audit. 'Ihe general 
rule IS to pay one inclusive fee 

AUDITORS OF JOLM STOCK COMPANY.— The 
following are the provisions of the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, as to the appointment, 
remuneration, powers, and dutie.s of auditors of 
joint stock companies — 

" 112. (1) Every company shall at e^ch annual 
general meeting apyioint an auditor or auditors 
to hold office until the next annual general 
meeting. ’ 

" (2) If an appointment of auditors is not made 
at an annual geneial meeting, the Board of Trade 
may, on the application of any member of the 
company, ajijiomt an auditor of the compaijy for 
the cuirent year, and fix the i enumeration to be 
pjiid to him by the company for his services 

“ (3) A director or oflicer of the company shall 
not be capable of being ayipointcd auditor of the 
company. 

" (4) A person, other than a retiring auditor, 
shall not be capable of being appointed auditor 
at an annual general meeting unless notice of an 
intention to nominate that person to the office 
of auditor has been given by a shareholder to the 
company not less than foutteen days befoic the 
annual general meeting, and the company shall 
send a copy of any sucli notice to' the retiring 
auditor, and shall give notice thereof to the share- 
holders, either by advertisement O'- in any other 
mode allowed by the articles, not less than seven 
dav^f before the annual general meeting : 

“ Piovidcd that if after notice of the intcMition 
nominate. an auditor has been so given an 
annual general meeting is sailed for a date four- 
teen days or loss after the notice has been given, 
the notice, though not given within the time 
recymred by tins yirovision, shall be deemed to 
have been yiropcrly given for the purposes thereof, 
and the notice to be sqpt or given by the c ompany 
may, instead of being sent or given within the 
tunc required by thi.s provision, be sent or given 
at the same time as the notice of the annual 
general meeting. 

" (5) The fust auditors of the company may be 
^ apy:)Ointed by the directors before the statutory 
meeting, and if so apyiointed shall hold cjffice 
until the hist annual general mccthig, unless 
previously removed by a rc.solution of the share- 
holders m geneial meeting, in which case the 
shareholder.s at that meeting may ayiy^oint 
auditors. 

“ (6) The directors may fill any casual vacancy 
in the office of auditor, but while any such 
vacancy continues the surviving or continuing 
auditor or auditors, if any, may act. 

" (7) The remuneration of the auditors of a com- 
pany shall be fixed by the company in general 
meeting, exi^ept that the remuneration of any 


auditors appointed before the statutory meeting, 
or to fill any casual vackney, may be fixed by 
the directors. 

“ 113. (1) Every auditor of a company sha 

hVve a right of access at all times to the books 
and accounts and vouchers of the company, and 
shall.be entitled to require fiom the directors and 
olficers of the company such information and 
explanation as may be necessary for the 
peiforinancc of the duties of the auditors. 

“ (2) 'Ihe auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders on the accounts examined by them, 
and on eveiy balance sheet laid before the com- 
])any m geneial meeting during their tenure of 
ofiice, and the icpoit shall .stale — 

" (a) whether c^r not they have obtained all 
the infoi Illation and explanations they have 
lecjiiirod , and 

“ (/;) whethei, in tlieir opinion, the balance 
sheet relened to in the report is properly 
drawn up so as to exliibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the company’s affairs 
accoiding to the best of their mfoimation and 
the explanations given to them, and as shown 
by the books of tlic company, 

“ (3) 'riic balance sheet shall be signed on behalf 
of the board by two of the diiectors of the com- 
]>any or, if theie is only one diicdor, by that 
director, and the auditors' report shall be attached 
to the balan( c sheet, or there shall be inserted at 
the foot of the balance sheet a lefetcjnce to the 
report, and the report shall be read before the 
company iii geneial meeting, and shall be open 
to inspec tion by any shareholder. 

“ Any shaieholder shall be entitled to be 
furnished with a copy of the balance sheet and 
auditois' icport at a charge not exceeding 
sixpence for every hunched words. 

“ (4) If any copy of a balance sheet which has 
not been signed as required by this section is 
issued, circulated, or published, or if any copy 
of a balance sheet is issued, ciiculateil, or pub- 
lished without either having a copy of the 
auditors' report attached thereto or containing 
such reference to that report as is required by 
this section, tlic company, and cveiy diiector, 
manager, sccietary, c^r other ohicer of the com- 
pany who is knowingly a party to the default, 
shall on convicticjn be liable to a fine not 
exceeding fifty pounds. 

“ (5) In the case of a banking company 
registered after the fifteenth day • of August 
eighteen hundred and scvcnty-niiH* — 

“ (a) if the company has branch banks 
beyond the limits of liurope, it shall be suffi- 
cient if the auditor is allc:)wed acc ess to such 
cojues of and c'xtracts from the books and 
ac ( ounts cil any sue li branch as have been 
tiansmitted to the head office of the company 
in the IJmtecl Kingclom ; and 

“ (0) the balance sheet must be signed by 
the sccietary or manager (il any), and where 
there are more than three diicctois of the com- 
pany by at least three of those directors, and 
where there are not more tljan three directors 
by all the directors " 

AUSTRALIA .—This great island continent lies 
altogether in the southern hemisphere, and politi- 
cally it forms one of the greatest parts of the British 
Empire, •Its^rea is nearly 3,000,000 square miles 
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(including the island of Tasmania), aijd it is, there- 
fore, about *three-fourths the size of Europe. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 1,970 
miles and its greatest breadth 2,400 miles. Its 
population is between four and a quarter and^our 
and a half millions, more than 90 per cent, being 
of British extraction. Various causes are at work 
which prevent this mighty continent from being 
adequately populated, and political considerations 
may quickly arise to change its whole ei onomic 
position. 

Relict. Australia is a continent singularly dilTerent 
in its physical features from any other of the large 
tracts of land on the earth. With few mountains and 
rivers — the latter either running part of their course 
underground or disappearing altogether- -with a 
flora and fauna altogether exceptional, it is yet 
found tolerably well adaptctl to Euro])oan habits, 
and has been peopled from its antipodes It haS'' 
no mountain axis, properly so-called, and no circlet 
of mountains, few permanent lakes, and scarcely 
any important rivers Mu(h of the interior is level. 

Large areas arc considciably above the sea, 
though very level ; and there are no great contrasts 
of form, as m other lands, cx< ept along the eastern 
coast. Although once thought mat cessible, and, 
owing to the alisence of navigable stream.s, almost 
uninhabitable by civilised man, later explorations 
and the successful journeys which have been made 
across the country, from sea to sea, tend to prove 
that the dihicultics of reaching and cultivating the 
interior have been exaggerated , and that settle- 
ments will gradually extend backwards, especially 
from the south and north, until they meet at the 
almost unknown centre of the island-continent. At 
any rate, there aie no lofty mountains, no large 
lakes, and no mtcrriqitions of desert land to mtciferc 
with this result. 

In the continent of Austiaha there are no lofty 
mountain chains. One important system, howcvei . 
stretches behind the east coast, in a neaily north 
and south diiection This chain, which is known 
generally as the Dividing Range, nowhere lecedes 
more than 150 miles from the coast. Us height 
varies, m diffeicnt paits, from 2,500 ft. to more 
than twice that altitude above sc-a-level , the 
loftiest point, Mount Kosciusko, is 7,300 ft high 
rhe.s& mountains are exceedingly wild and lugged, 
and have numerous spurs ])io]ectmg at right angles 
horn the chain, forming dark ancl almost subter- 
lancan gullies neaily inaccessible, and heljcing to 
render the chain much more formidable than fai 
loftier elevations in other countries. 

Along the whole of the .south and west coasts the 
land rises immediately to the vast flats of the 
interior. 3'hus, almost the whole country partakes 
of the same geogt ajihical features, ancl this monotony 
IS unfavourable, for the dcvelopincait of the higher 
kinds of vegetables and animals. The greater part 
of the western and southern sides of Australia seems 
to consist of tablelands of moderate elevation. 

Australia is remarkable for the extreme raiity and 
small size of its rivers m proportion to the extent of 
the land. Tlic only one of imiiortance is the Murray, 
with its tributaries, the Dai ling, Murrumbidgec, and 
others. After a tortuous course of 1,600 miles, com- 
mencing at the west side of the Dividing Range, the 
combined stream enters the ocean, having drained 
the south-eastern portion of Australia. It is too 
shallow for navigation except by small vessels. 

The Australian lakes are very large at certain 
seasons, but one lake is converted m‘o Rilf a score 


of mere ponc|f> in the dry weaher. Originally visited 
and described by Eyre, the explorer, in the year 
1840, Lake Torrens, m South Australia, was fol- 
lowed for 400 miles, and its width was found to vary 
from 15 to 20 miles. It is very shallow. It hasj^ince 
been seen broken up into a multitude of pools. TiX’o 
hundred miles to the south of Lake Torrens is the 
Alexandrian Lake, an expansion of the River 
Murray, about 30 miles across. 

Geology. The continent of Australia, just like 
Tasmania and New Zealand, exhibits a variety of 
geological fc:)rmations from the old gold-bcanng 
rocks to the more recent gravels and coral reefs. 
It is particularly rich in the useful metals and 
minerals — gold, copper, iron, coal, limestone, 
marble, ancl building stones. 

riimate. As it is actually almost entirely^ m the . 
south temperate zone, the seasons m Australia 
occ iir at opposite times of the year to those of 
Great Britain, Midsummer day falling m December, 
and mid-wmter day in June. The north of Australia, 
lying well within the trcqncs, has a tropical climate, 
with well-marked wet and dry seasons, the wet 
season being dhnng the summer months. The sea- 
ward side of the castein mountains is on the track 
of the S IL trade winds and has jflenty of ram. 
Much of the mtcTior, like the eoi tosponding regions 
on the tropic of Capricorn m South Africa, and the 
tropic of Cancer m Noith Afiica and Arabia, is 
practically ramle.ss, dhe south-west corner of tlie 
continent receives most of its ram in the winter 
months Tasmania has rainfall throughout the year. 
In paits of the interior where destructive droughts 
ftec|ucntly occur, water for sheep is obtained from 
artesian wells, and agiiciilture is being pushed 
furlhcT inland as oppoitiinilies for irrigation are 
utilised d'hc tompeiaturc of the southern parts of 
the ( ontinent is similar to that of the Mediterranean 
countries of Europe. New Zealand, like Tasmania, 
lies in the* trac.k of the westeily winds, so that, as 
m Biitain,»the westein side has abundant ram 
while the c-ast^is much dner These conditions are 
most m.iikecDin South Tsland, where the damp, 
wc’stein sides of the Southern Alps are covered 
with ch-usc forests and indcntc’d by fiords, ’vhile to 
the dner east are the giassy CiUiterbury trains 

Flora and Fauna. In the ext^reme north aic 
tropical foiests, op the east sub-troj)ical and 
tcnqioiate foiests Tn these latter the charactei- 
istic tiee IS the Eucalyptus, of which there arc many 
spec'ies — blue gums, iron barks, stiingy barks, 
jarrah, kani, etc. There' are also foiests, from which 
the last two aie exported, m the south-west corner 
of Western Australia inland from the forest 
areas are the gre-at gi ass-lands, passing through 
scrub-lands to the and interior. 

All the cultivated plants, the cereals, fruits, ancl 
vegetable's, from the vine, cihvc, peach, and sugar- 
cane, down to the humblest garden produce’, can be 
grown to perfection. 

With the excejition of the dingo, oi native dog, 
there were no mammals m Austiaha at the time of 
its discovery beyond kangaroos, ojiossurps, wombats, 
and other maisupial or pouched quadrupeds. 

All the domesticated animals have been intro- 
duced by the settlers, to whom the region is also 
indebted for many of the song-buds, useful insects, 
and fishes of othoi countries. 

Commercial Products. Nmc-tenths of the trade of 
Australia is earned on between the different divisions 
making up the Commonwealth or with the 
Mother Country. Gold, which led tp the settlement 
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of this continent, IS still mined in various parts, and 
sheep-farmmg is almost everywhere followed with 
the oest results. Wool is, m fact, the great staple 
prodjjct of this part of the world. In tliree or four 
of the largest coast cities .some of this pioduit is 
manufactured, but woollen goods are still a valuable* 
import from the United Kingdom. 

Political Divisions. T he five great divisions of 
Australia -are New South Wales, Vutoria, Oueens- 
lancl, South Australia, and West Australia These, 
together with Tasmania, form the Conxmonwe.ilth 
of Australia, established in 1901 At jiresent, th<* 
I’arhament of the Commonwealth sits at Melbourne, 
but the site of the new tajutal has been selei ted in 
the Yass-Canberra district in New South Wales 

Det^led infoimation of ea< h of the divisions of 
Australia is given under sepaiate headings. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY.- Prior to the 
Great War, Anstiia and Hungary together formed 
the largest einjuri' on the continent •of Kurope 
after Russia. It embraced an area, induding 
Bosnia and Heizegovma — which Min;rc annexed in 
1908 — of over 260,000 square miles, ami was thus 
about twice the size of the Umtecl Kingdom. Its 
population was a little over fifty inillions, 'I his 
Empire is now m a condition of dissolution, and it 
IS exceedingly piobable that it will break up into 
a number of separate States — most likely ri'publu an 
in form — with (he exception of those jiarts which 
ari! annexed to, or absorbed into, other Stat<‘s 
'Ihus, a portion of the Gcrnian-sjieaking jH'ople 
may throw in t heir lot wath one or other of the Ger- 
man States, othcis will join Seibia, a portion of the 
Tyrol and the distiicts bedimd Fiiiiiu' and Tiiesb' 
will become Italian; whilst Ti ansylvania will sevei 
its connection with Hungary and piobably join 
Riiniama. '1 he Czocho-Slavs have already declared 
for a rejiubJic under the name of Czec ho-SIovakia, 
and Hungary is also a sepaiate republic . Likewise 
the Poles and the Ruthenians have dedaied them- 
selves independent. At the time ongoing to jiiess 
everything is m doubt, and changes of a ilrastn 
charac'tei may be expected at no distant elate 
For thft present, thcrelore, it has been considered 
advisable to leave (ho text and the maps as Ihry 
wer* m the jifevious (shtion — subject to (eitam 
minor correc tions which have^ad to be made and to 
Icav(5 the final word upon this late Knqure foi 
full discussion in the Appendix It will, theiefoie, 
be undcistood that the jircsent article is mscited 
with that reservation. 

Build. Nearly three-^nartci s of the total surfac e 
is mountainous, and the whole icgion, with the 
exception of Bohemia, belongs to the Alj)inC' 
Carpathian System The Alpine jirovimes include 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Salzburg, Styria, Karinthia, the 
Coast Districts, Karniola, and Upper and Lower 
•Austria, together with the Dinaric lands of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Bosnia-Herzegovma d he^’arpathian 
lands arc Moravia, Gain la, Bukowma, Silesia, and 
Hungary. 

Bohemia, lying north of the Danube, is a diamond- 
shaped plateau, and is bordered by the Bobcmi.in 
Forest Mountains (Bohmer Wald), the Ore Moun- 
tains (ErzGebirge), the Sudeten Mountains (Sudeten 
Gebirge), and the low Moi avian Heights The 
Moldau, the chief tributary of the Elbe, with its 
tributaries^ diains the region, and jHOvides an 
important and convenient outlet t^ the north 
Lying to the south-east of Bohemia is the Table- 
land of MoraVia, bouncled on the -v^st by the 


M.irische Geljirge, on the north by Ihe Sudeten 
Gebirge, and on the east by the Little Carpathians. 

Galicia and Bukowina occupy the northern 
slopi^s and foreland of the Carpathians, and are 
drained by the Oder, Vistula, Dneister, and Pruth. 

The Alpine Provinces contain the Dinaric Alps 
dividing Dalmatia from Bosnia- Herzegovina, tne 
Julian Alps in Carmola, the Rhaetian Alps in Tyrol, 
the Carnic Alj^s bounding Tyrol on the south, the 
None Alps with Ortlcr Spitz (12,800 ft), and the 
Taut'rn Alps 'the Mur, 13rave, and Save drain to 
the Danube, while the Adige (Etsch) flows south 
into Italy Of important passes over the Alps, the 
Brenner Pass (4.500 ft ) gives access from the Inn 
to the Valley of the Adige, which opens to the 
Lombardian jdam of Italy , the Ailberg Pass pro- 
vides a way westw'ards to the Rhine; the Stelvio 
Pass (9,000 ft ) leads across the Rhaetian Alps to 
Milan , and tlie Semmermg I’ass (fully 1,0(X) ft. 
lower than the Hiennei) is on the imjioitant route 
south-west ftoin Vienna to the longitiiihnal valleys 
of the Eastern Aljis and the Adiiatic. 

Austn.i Ptopi'r oicupics the Valh'v of (he Danube 
between the Inn and Lcitha. Dalmatia and the 
coast lands are mountainous, and the former is 
fiinged with islands Hosnia-Herzegovina contains 
mountainous land, well foiestod, and deep valleys. 

1 he mountains of the Dmaiic lands aic of the kar.st 
type, or permeable hiiu'stonc, and hence under- 
ground stK'ams and lack of surface water in parts 
are chaiat tcristn features of these region.s. 

Hungary is surrounded by forest-clad mountains, 
including the Caipathians on the north and east, 
tlic liansylvaniaii Alps on the .south with the 
Ihhar Mountains jirojccting north from them, the 
Din.anc A1))S on the west, and the Tatra and 
Hungarian Ore Mount.uns on the noith It consists 
of two broad, glassy plains sejiaiatcd from each 
othei by the Bakony Forest, an ouIIkm of the Alps ; 
and oc( ujiying depressions on its floor arc the two 
shallow salt Iak<'s, Balaton or Platt eii Sec and 
Fcrt ) or Neusiedicr Sec. Ihe iqiper and smaller 
plain IS wooded and well watcied, but the lower 
and larger plain (Alfold) is almcist tieoless, and 4ts 
natural glass oi stej)]R‘ lands, culled “ piisztas," 
have been likened to the Pampas of Argentina. 
Ihc Danube with its many tnbiitai ii‘S, notai^ly the 
Theiss (iisza), Diave, and Save, dram the whole 
legion 

('iiiiltile. ihe fat tots dclei mining the climates 
of th(‘ various jiroviiici's of Austi la-Hungary are 
the diri'ction of the juev ilmg winds, the arrange- 
ment and altitude of the mountain ranges, the dis- 
tances of the provimes fiom the sea, and their 
latitiitlc The [irevailing winds are westerly, and 
these striking the Westein Aljurie Mountains 
(Eastern Alps of Europe) deposit a heavy rainfall 
(over 40 in ) on the coastal lands, and passing east- 
warvls jirccipitate a decreasing amount of moisture, 
30 that some of the ca.stcrn distm Is receive less 
than 20 in. of rainfall m the year. Extremes of 
temperature are characteristic of the more inland 
provinces, such as Bohemia. Galicia, and Bukowina. 
The Adriatic provinces have a "Mediterranean” 
climate of warm summers and mild winters, in 
which the rainfall chiefly occui^ fhe lower Hun- 
garian Plain (Alfold), like most paits of Austria- 
Hungary, receives most of its ram in summer, but 
rapid evaporation resulting from the great summer 
heat caulbs droughts to occur. Excluding the mgun- 
timc traits, #ivcry part of the empire has at least 
two months m which the mean daily temperature 
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is below the, freezing point, while the " pusztas " 
of Hungary have a daily average temperature in 
the summer of nearly 70® F. In winter the 
" pusztas " are storm-swept snow wastes, for the 
Carpathians, as a barrier, are too low to keep off ithe 
winds from the north and east. The Carpathian 
regions have winters raw and cold, the thermo- 
meter sometimes falling as low as 22® F. ; neither 
wheat, maize, nor grapes ripen on the higher 
Carpathians. The Alpine districts suffer irom 
the bora, a cold, stormy wind from the Alps m 
winter and spring, and from hot, dry, southern 
winds in summer. 

Soil. The soils, speaking generally, are fertile. 
In Northern Hungary the volcanic rocks contribute 
to the formation of good soils, and in Lower Hun- 
gary deposits of loess, black earth, and alluvium 
form an exceedingly rich soil, which compares very 
favourably with the " black soils ” of Russia and 
the rich loams of the Prairies in North America. 
The soils of the Ecistern Alps arc less deep and less 
rich. 

Productions and Industries. Af^ruuUure. Agri- 
culture IS of prime importance both in Austria and 
in Hungary; and extractive mdnstiics generally 
provide the mam sources of wealth. Austria is 
more mountainous than Hungary, and hence mote 
of the cultivated land is found in the latter country. 
It is possible to cultivate the land up to a height 
of about 4,000 ft., and two-fifths of the whole 
country is under crops of some kind. All the 
temperate cereals — wheat, barley, maize, oats, and 
'lye — are grown, and they are the most important 
•Iffops. Climatic anvl soil conditions m Hungary are 
,« 3 n:ellent for the production of wheat and maize. 
J^ajze is the cereal of the temperate zone, which 
.ji^fttmands the highest temperature, and this long 
continued, and hence it is mainly raised in Hun- 
gary ; as a crop it ranks second to wheat. The rich, 
loamy soils and the high summer temperatures of 
the Lower Hungarian Plain produce some of the 
highest grades of wheat, and Hungary is looked 
upon as one of the great granaries of Europe. The 
increased demand for wheat, caused by the 
decreased production of wheat in the North Sea 
countries, has given an impetus to the wheat 
industry of Hungary. Farming, however, is not 
yet vci*y intensive, though attention is being given 
to fertilisers and seed-selcction. Wheat is the most 
important crop of Hungaiy, and the foundation of 
its prosperity. In Austria, rye and oats are the 
chief cereal crops, largely because these two cereals 
are less demanding than wheat and maize as 
regards soil and climate. Potatoes and sugar-beet 
are grown chiefly m Austria, especially in the 
northern provinces. Barley is grown m both States, 
but does not figure very prominently. The vine is 
grown in the Alpine valleys opening to the south, 
and on the Hungarian hills west of the Danube ; 
farther north the cultivation of the vine becomes 
commercially a failure, for the vine is very exact- 
ing as regards temperature. Flax, hemp, and hops 
are grown in Bohemia. Along the Adriatic coast 
terraces, Mediterranean products — oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, and olives — are raised m important 
quantities. Fruits are also grown in South-Eastern 
Hungary. ITie increased growth of the mulberry 
tree m the Alpine valleys of the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and other regions is increasing the silk industry. 
It should be noted m connection with agriculture 
in iHungary that the majority of the landed pro- 
perties are under 50 acres in extent, \ind *it would 


seem that mfre intensive, scientific farming must 
be adopted in the future. Minor crops of both 
countries are tobacco, pulse, buckwheat, and 
rape. Rice is grown to a very limited extent in 
Hungary. * 

, The Pastoral Industry. Naturally in a region so 
mountainous as Austria-Hungary, and with its suit- 
able climate, the pastoral industry ranks high. 
About 25 per cent of the total area is pasture land, 
and Austria has the larger share. Cattle are the 
chief animals reared m both countries, but the 
greater percentage is found m Austria. Splendid 
horses are reared on the Hungarian steppe lands. 
Recent years have seen an increase in the number 
of pigs, and a decrease m the number of sheep. 
Goats arc important m Austria. Pigs are reared in 
greater numbers m Hungary than m Austr^, the 
beech forests of Hungary providing excellent 
feeding grounds. Horses, cattle, and sheep figure 
largely m the exports of both countries, and far 
exceed the number imported. * In the Western 
Alpine land the higher pastures yield excellent 
grass in summer, and dairying is then carried on. 
The keeping of fowls and bees in Hungary provides 
a useful source of income to the peasants. When 
more attention is given to the breeding of horses, 
cattle, and sheep, which now seems more than 
probaj^le, the reputation for quality, which is even 
now a high one, will become even more so. 

Forestry. Almost threc-tentlis of Austria- 
Hungary is forested. In Austria, which has the 
greater extent of woodland, pines predominate, 
while m Hungary the beech forests are the more 
numerous. Climatic conditions largely account for 
this difference. Oaks are common in both countries, 
and Bosnia-Herzcgovina is specially noted for 
them. The forests of Hungaiy are mostly situated 
in the Caxpathians, and between the rivers Drave 
and Save. The importance of agriculture and 
forestry to Hungary may be gauged from the fact 
that they gite employment to almost 70 per cent 
of the population. Timber is one of the most 
important expoits of the two States. 

The Ftshtng Industry. The fishing industry, 
carried on in the Adriatic waters, is of minor ^nport- 
ance. It gives employment to about 12,000 men. 
The chief fishing ports are Zai a, Sp^lato, Sebeqico, 
and Cattaro on the Dalmatian coast. Ihe mdustiy 
will doubtless develop if better tommunication with 
the interior becomes established. 

The Mining Industry Mining is encouraged by 
the Government, and for centuries has been a con- 
siderable industry of both States. Minerals are botli 
varied and abundant, but 'again the more moun- 
tainous character of Austria gives it an advanlagc. 
Coal and iron, though plentiful, are widely separated, 
and this is a distinct disadvantage, especially when 
the hindrances to transportation provided by the 
build of the land are considered. Coal, the most^ 
important mineral of Austna, is found chiefly in 
Bonemia, Silesia, Moravia, and Galicia. The chief 
coalfield is in Bohemia, extending from Prague to 
the neighbourhood of Pilsen ; in Moravia the coal- 
field is in the north. True coal exists m very small 
quantities in the Alpine Provinces, but lignite or 
brown coal (the stage between peat and coal) 
abounds m the rocks in the east of the Alps, 
especially m the Kainach Valley of Styria, Brown 
coal is mined in Bohemia, Styria, Upper Austria, 
Carniola, and Moravia. The greatest (jeposits of 
iron ore are in Styna and Carinthia. At Eisenerz, 
in Northern Styria, the Erzberg (Or^ Mountain) is 
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very largely composed of an ifon cafbonate. Iron 
is also mined in Hungary in the western end of the 
Transylvanian Alps, and in the Hungarian Ore 
Moimtains, and also in Bohemui, Salzbuig, GalKia. 
and Moravia. Gold is produced in Austiia-Hungarv 
to a greater amount than in any other country ol 
Europe, though the yield is not very great. It is 
obtained from the Hungarian Ore Mountains, and 
the valleys of Transylvania The richest salt mines 
are those of Wiehczka in Western Galicia, near 
Cracow ; but many other regions produce it in 
large quantities Among these are IJpjier Aiistna 
in the Salzkammergut , northern Tyrol at Hall, 
Salzburg at Hallein ; Transylvania , and the Coast 
Lands. Silver is largely produced m Austiia, 
especially in Bohemia m the neighbourhood of 
Pribram, and smaller amounts are obtained at 
Schemnitz m Northern Hungary. At Idria, in 
Carniola, quicksilver is mined, and this is one of 
the few districts in ICurope where this metal is 
known to exist. Lead ore is worked ifi Carmthia, 
Galicia, and Bohemia, Bleiberg is an imiioilant 
centre Bohemia is noted for itt porcelain <.lav 
and silica, which give it advantages m the manu- 
facture of porcelain and glass Among metals of 
minor impottance to the country aie: Copper m 
Hungary and Salzburg ; zinc in Cannthia, Galuia, 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, and Bohemia ; sulplfur m 
Styria, ILihemia, and Tyrol ; manganese m Buko* 
'ina and Carniola ; graphite in Bohemia ; ])etro- 
leum and ozokerite in Galicia ; alum in Bohemia ; 
opals in Western Hungary ; and garnets in Bohemia. 

The Manufacturing Industries. Hungary, long 
dependent on its pastoral, lumbering, mining, and 
agricultural industries, is now in a state of transi- 
tion, and manufat tures arc developing at a fairly 
"am 1 rate. The National Government has made 
ntic efforts during the last three decades to 
raise Hungary to the position of an imlustrud and 
commercial State. Austna takes the lead in inanu- 
factur' s, and in Bohemia, it [losscsscs one ol the 
most active manufacturing regions Jn Europe. Ihe 
chief manufacturing regions are found where the ( oal 
supply is abundant, and hence Northern liohcmia, 
Moravia, and Silesia are the busiest regions. The t ex- 
tile in ns "ies — woollen, cotton, Imcn, and julo 
martufav iCs — are carried on mainly m these three 
provinces. Raw mateiial fo^the manufactures, not 
only cotton nd jute, but wool and flax, have now 
to be iinpr"tfcd The chief centics are Reichenberg 
in Northi lohemia, Brunn and Iglaii in Mora\ia, 
and Troj au in Silesia for woollen goods, Iran- 
tenau in bohemia for ifnen goods , and Ihlscui and 
other smal’er towns of Bohemia for various tc'xtiles 
Silk is manufactured in Southern Tyrol, round 
Trent, and in Vorarlberg, near the Swiss frontier, 
textile inamii -tiircs are growing. The manu- 
factures of ire a and steel are earned on m the 
•neighbourhood of the chief iron fields. Bohemia 
utilises both local and other ores, and^thduia and 
Silesia smelt Carpathian ore In tic Alj)ine 
Provinces, the va^^ . stores of lignite lend aid 1o the 
industry, and the chief centics aie Stc>r in Upper 
Austria, with good railcvtiy connection with Iciscnerz, 
Graf z in the Mur Val'ev obtaining its lignite from the 
Kainach Valley, a Klagenfurt m Caunthia 
smelting local ores The gieatcst production of 
iron is in Styria and Carmthia. Glass-making and 
pottery are important mdiistiies in Bohemia, and 
the geographical advantages for them are many — 
the (iecomposition of the silicate rocks yielcK silica, 
the forests proHuce fuel a*id potash, aiic^coal is near. 


Eger and other towns of the Bohemian Forest 
specialist in these industries. Karlsbad, on the 
river Eger, makes porcelain from kaolin found in 
th% neighbourhood Where beet is largely grown, 
sugar-refining is carried on ; Bohemia and Moravia 
are the chief provinces The beer of Vienna and 
Ihlscn has a world-wide reputation Paper is made' 
at Prague on the Moldau, at Biunn, the capital of 
Mora\ia, and at Czcrnovitz m Bukowina. Vienna 
has vaned manufactures, including silk, maihinerv, 
fancy warts, and sliip-bmidmg for the Danube 
tiade , and Buda-lVsth, the lapital of Hungary, 
has an important corn-milling industry, the dry 
air being specially favouiable lc)r the manufacture 
of excellent flour It also makes jute sacks for 
flour Maniifactuics of minor importance are 
tobacco and leather at Agram, the capital of 
Cioatia : wine at I okay ; dynamite at Pressburg ; 
toys in the Tyiol (made during the long winter 
nights by the ])cas<ints) , and wood-caiving in 
Southern Austna. Eactois which aie necessary for 
the further development of manufactures in Hun- 
gaiy are better railway communK ations, and the 
raising of the standaid of comfort of the inhabitants, 
thus juoviding important local markets 

The WtttenMiys. 'Hie uveis of Austria and Hun- 
gai y aie impoilant loiili'sof (Oiuinene, and as llu' 
Danube and its tributaries drain the greater part 
of both countiies, they arc the yiimcmal navigable 
streams dhc Danube, flowing fioni the north-west 
to the south-east, is navigable for steamers through- 
out its total course of about 850 miles within the 
two States, fioni whu li it issues through a narrow 
gorge more than 60 miles long The shallow rapids 
at the lower end of this gorge arc known as the 
lion Gate, and to aid navigation a canal has been 
constiuctcd heie. Ihc Ferenez Canal connects the 
Danube with its great tnbutaiy, the Thciss ('fisza), 
whose toituosity has been lessened by l analisation. 
Steamers can ))roceed on the d'heiss as far as iokay 
Of the other inbutanes of the Danube, the Drave 
is navigable well into Carmthia, and the Save 
enables steamers to jirocccd to Sissek. Ihe Elbe 
system gives Bohemia access to the North Sea, and 
IS navigable as fiu* as Prague. River traffic com- 
jictes well with that of the railways ; the Danube 
Steamboat Company's steamers on the Danube, 
and the Austrian North-West Steamboat Com- 
jianv's steameis on the Elbe, maintain suc- 
cessful (ompctition with the railways. The 
Danube gives access by the easy Moravian Gat^ 
to the Oder and Vistula, to the Elbe across 
tlie low Moravian Heights, and to the Black Sea 
south-eastwards. '1 he ujipor course of this river 
separaf's the Alps horn the C< ntral European 
Highlands, anil after flowing through the magnifi- 
cent goigc of the Aiistiian Gate, it flows across the 
plain of Vienna Leaving this plain by the gorge 
of the Carpathian Gate, the Danube crosses the 
Upjier or Little Hungarian Plain, and flowing 
through the Hungarian Gate, enters the Great 
Hungaiian Plain, the entrance to which is com- 
manded by Biida-Pcsth, After rci.eiving the '1 heiss 
( I'lsza), the river turns south, but trends eastwards 
after being joined by the Save, and leaves Hungary 
by till’ last gorge on its course. In winter the 
navigation on the Danube becomes impossible for 
some weeks, owing to icc ; but as a commerciaJ 
highway it is of the utmost imjiortance to Austria 
and Hmfgary, ,iiid lanks among the highest in the 
internal .waterways of Europe. • 

The Land Routes* The mountainous nature of 
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Austria and JHiungary presents many obstacles to the 
construction of roads and railways. A study of the 
railways shows how nver valleys and mountain 
passes are utilised. Land transportation facilities 
are now improving rapidly, but are still inferior to 
those of the other great European countries. Good 
roads are fairly common, and one of the most 
interesting is that from Vienna to Milan (Italy) over 
the Stelvio Pass, which provides the shortest 
carriage route between these two towns The great 
railway centres are Vienna and Buda-Pcsth 
Vienna possesses a magnificent situation, and is 
one of the keys of Europe. It is the meeting place 
of many roads and railways, and controls largely 
the Upper Danube traffic. Lines converge on 
Vienna from the Rhine and Southern Germany 
through the Austrian Gate ; fiom Northern Ger- 
many through Prague ; from Berlin, Breslau, and 
Petrograd through the Moravian Gate , Irom 
Trieste by the Semmeimg Pass ; and from Con- 
stantinople through the Mantza and Moravia Val- 
leys, and Buda-Pesth. d he geographical advan- 
tages of Buda-Pesth are little infeiior to those of 
Vienna. It controls the navigation of the Danube 
up and down stream, and on it railway lines con- 
verge from the west, the north, and the south. 
'Flic country needs more railway < ommuiiK ation 
between d'nestc and the manuf.u turing towns 
of Bohemia, better facilities between Fiume and 
Buda-Pesth, and a far greater network in North 
and East Hungary. The main railway lines are 
branches from the great trunk line between Western 
Europe and Constantinople. The Orient Expicss 
Route from Paris passes through Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth to Constantinople ; and the Ostend Express 
Route passes through the same two cities on its 
way to the Iron Gates and the Black Sea. From 
Southern Germany the Brenner Route loads by 
Innsbruck, the Brenner Pass, Bozen, and Trent to 
Italy. The railway leading south-west from Vienna 
by the Semmering Pass to Bruck diverges at this 
junebon in three directions : (1) To the west 

through the valleys of the Enns, Salzach, and Inn, 
and through the Arlberg tunnel (fij) miles) to 
Zurich (Switzerland) ; (2) to the south-east by the 
Mur Valley and tunnels through the ridges of the 
Alps to Trieste ; and (3) to the south by the Mur 
and Sai'e valleys, pastGiatz and Laibach, and over 
the Karst to Trieste and the Hungarian port of 
Flume. The Elbe gap is utilised by the railway 
from BerUn, passing through Prague to Vienna. 
Lines from Berlin and Breslau in Germany, and 
from Warsaw (Poland) and Petrograd (Russia), 
unite at Cracow, and continue to Lemberg, the 
main line proceeding from this junction round the 
base of the Carpathians toBukharest, where it con- 
nects with the Vienna Buda-Pesth hne From Lem- 
berg branch lines give communication with Southern 
Russia. From Buda-Pesth one route runs through 
Klausenburg, the capital of Transylvania, to Kron- 
stadt and across the Transylvanian Alps into 
Roumania, a second crosses the Caijiathians into 
Russia, a third connects with Fiume, and a fourth 
runs to the Dalmatian port of Ragusa. The railway 
from Berhn by the Elbe gorge to Vienna climbs con- 
siderable heights between Ih^ague and Vienna, so 
that the longer route by Breslau and the Moravia 
Valley can successfully compete with it as regards 
freight rates. The Carpathians are less crossed by 
rail than the Alps, and this is largely due to the 
9inj,ilarity of the products raised on eac‘h side of 
them. Most of the railways are either 6w'ned or 
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controlled by; the Government, and the zone system 
of tariffs is in force. (See Railways.) 

Commerce. Over 60 per cent, of the commerce of 
Austria-Hungary is carried by rail, river, and 
canal into the neighbouring countries. The rema’nder 
passes through the ports of Trieste and Fiume, and 
down the Danube to the Black Sea ports. Most 
trade is carried on with Germany, and an important 
amount is with Italy, Russia, France, Switzerland, 
Rumania, Serbia, and the United Kingdom, The 
chief exports are limber, beet-sugar, grain, flour, 
eggs, cattle, horses, swine, glass, raw materials for 
manufacture (wool and metals), manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods (porcelain, pottery, 
hardware, cotton goods, silks, velvets, and linen), 
dried fruits, and wine. The chief imports are raw 
materials for the textile manufactures, coffee, coal, 
textiles, hardware, clothing, and agricultural 
implements. 

Trade C'entros. Vienna has a population of over 
two milliojjis. Buda-Pcsth has about 800,000, and 
seven other towns have populations exceeding 
100 , 000 .^ 

Austrian Tovfns. Vienna (over two millions), 
the capital of the Empire, is situated where the 
Danube makes its exit from the narrow valley 
between the Alps and the northern tableland. It 
IS a natural route centre, and a most important 
industrial and commercial centre. Its manuiactures 
inc lude silks, fancy wares, machinery, shawls, glass, 
leather, and buttons. It is famous for its educa- 
tional facilities, its art treasures, its fine promenades, 
and its beautiful streets and buildings, 

Prague (over 300,000), the capital of populous 
Bohemia, stands at the head of the navigation of 
the Moldau, and is a natural political and com- 
mercial centre. Its manufactures include hardware, 
textiles, and glass. It is an ancient university town, 
and its name is familiar in the history of European 
warfare. 

Lemberg (180,000) lies in the cast of Galicia, and 
IS its chief towQ. It has manufactures of machinery 
and earthenwd?e, and is a veiy important railway 
junction. A large trade is done m wool, gram, and 
cattle. t 

Gratz (150,000), the caj)ital of Styna, is on the 
Semmeimg route, and is the ccntie wf a rich mynng 
region. It is noted fi^r its iron manufactures and 
railway carnages 

Trieste (180,000), at the head of the Gulf of 
Trieste, is the chief city of Tsti ia, and the leading 
port of Austria, It is an important railway ter- 
minus, and the seat of the ./'^iistrian Lloyd Company. 
It trades chiefly with Venice, Tuikcy, the Levant, 
and the Far East. Its mam exports are timber, 
grain, and flour. Its shipbuilding industry is grow- 
ing in importance. Trieste needs better railway 
cotnmunK ation with Hungaiy (Of course, as is 
well known, I ricstc is now Italian territory ) 

Brunn (120,000), the capital of Moravia, is noted 
for its wooClen manufactures. 

Cracow (over 100,000), on the Vistula, in Galicia, 
IS an important route centre, and railway junction 
It was the old capital of Poland. Important salt- 
mining regions are near. 

Pilsen, in Bohemia, is noted for its textiles, iron 
goods, and beer. 

Czernowitz is the most important town of 
Bukowina, and has important paper manufactures. 

Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, ^s situated 
where the Danube leaves its gorge. It is an 
important railway junction ; the Ime^ from Bavaria, 
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its articles and in the Consolidation Act (Sec. 41). 

In that case, the authorised capital i&, therefore, 
increased. On the other hand, a reduction of 
capital (see Secs. 40, 41, and 46, Consolidation 
Act) will have the effect of reducing the authorised 
capital. In either case, the memorandum is altered 
accordingly, so that it follows that the amount of 
capital stated in the memorandum is always the 
amount of authorised capital of the lompany. 

AVA. — Also called Arva, Yava and h^va This 
is a shrubby plant of the order Pipetaceac, a native 
of the South Sea Islands. An intoxicating drink is 
prepared from it by maceration in water, producing a 
result similar to that caused by opium. It is some 
times ^plied, like cocaine, as a local anaesthetic 
AVA L. — This IS a French word, and sigmlies an 
indorsement upon a bill of exchange or a pro- 
missory note made by a jicrson who signs as a 
surety. By the Bill of Exchange Act, 1882, it is 
provided that where a person signs a bill other- 
wise than as a drawer or an acceptor, he thereby 
incurs the liabilities of an indorser to a holder in 
due course (7 t/.h 

AVENTURINE.~A vitreous variety of quartz, 
studded with gold spots. It is sometimes used for 
jewellery, but is not so valuable as the finer kinds 
of amethyst. Ihe chief supply comes from the 
Urals, but the mineral is found in various parts of 
Europe and Asia. 

AVERACiE.— VMu'n a 'number of quantities .ire 
added together, and then divided by the number 
of quantities, the lesuKmg quotient is called 
the '* average,” or sometimes the “ mean ” d bus, it 
five vessels contain respectively 7, 10, 6, 4, and 
8 quarts of any liquid, these figures added together 
make 35, which, divided by 5, the number of the 
vessels, gives 7 as the average, x e., if each vessel 
contained 7 quarts, the total quantity would be 35. 
The word thus used in an arithmetical sense is 
quite modern, and has altc'igt’thei obscured the 
meaning which it originally had in connection 
with marine insurance, as to which, see Average 
General. 

AVERAGE ADJUSTER.-(See Average Staier ) 
AVERAGE BOND. — This is the bond which is 
taken out by the captain of a vessel wluh has 
incurred a general average [q v ) loss, and signed by 
the consignees of the cargo before any delivery is 
made toUhem, thereby binding them to pay their 
proportion of average as soon as it has been 
ascertauned. (See Average, General.) 

AVERAGE CLAUSE. — The clause m a policy of 
marine insurance, providing that certain articles 
shall be free from all average, other than general, 
and that others shall be altogether free from 
average if under a ceitain percentage named (See 
Average, General ) 

AVERAGE CLAUSE IN INSURANCE.— It is 
always useless to insure for any prospective loss for 
an amount in exce.ss of the value of the property 
insured, where the insurance is one of indemnity, 
and in the same way it is impolitic for the insureil 
to insure for a part only of his property, especially 
if there is an "average” clause contained m the 
policy. Just as in average gcncially there is a 
certain proportion in which a loss at sea must be 
divided, so it is only just that a person who insures 
against such misfoi tunes as burglary or fire, but 
who refrains from paying the premiums which 
would be necessary if the whole of his property 
was insured, should under the cm umstauces be 
compelled to bear a portion of the Ipss himself. 
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A common fojm in a fire insurance policy is as 
follows — 

It is hereby agreed and declared that whenever 
a sum insured is declared to be subject to average, 
if the property covered thereby shall at the brea/Ping 
out of any fire be collectively of greater value than 
such sum insured, then the assured shall be con- 
sidered as being his own insurer for the difference, 
and shall bear a rateable share of the loss incurred. 

The effect of such a clause is that the insurer can- 
not be called upon to pay for more than a portion 
of the damage done, calculated upon the basis of 
the ratio which the amount insured bears towards 
the whole of the property upon the premises, d bus, 
if a person has furniture and goods of the value of 
;(^2,00() and effects an insurance for 1,500 only, in 
case of damage ansing from circumstances covered 
by the policy, he cannot recover more than three- 
fourths of the amount of the damage, since he has 
only insuicd to the extent of thrcc-foiirths of 
the value of" his goods He must bear the loss of 
one-fourth himself. 

AVERAGE DKE DATE.— When a number of 
bills drawn lor diffeient amounts fall clue at various 
times, it is sometimes convenient to be able to 
ileteimine on what date one single payment may 
be made, in order to settle the whole of the out- 
standing bills, which payment shall be equally fair 
to both the debtor and the creditor. This date is 
known as the " average due date,” or sometimes 
the " equated time.” The period between the 
initial date and the equated time is known as the 
" equated period,” and the problem involved in 
calculating the date is called the ” equation of pay- 
ments.” Of course, this calculation only comes in 
when the payer and the payee are the same persons 
in the case of each of tlie bills. 

Thus, if a niercliant acccjpts thiee bill ^ upon one 
and the same day — one for /^3()0 payable in three 
months, anotlKT for ^400 payable in four months, 
and a third for ;^500 payable in five months — the 
problem is to firi/^1 at what time he may jiay the 
whole in one sum, so that the transaction 

may be equally fair to him and to his ( icclitoii 
The jieriods of the bills allow him the use of 
(a) /300 for thiee months, which ^s ccpiival^nt 
to for one month 

{b) £'400 for four months, which is equivalent to 
£1,600 for one month ; 

(c) £500 for five months, which is equivalent to 
£2,500 for one month. 

Altogether, therefore, the merchant is entitled to 
the use of £5,000 for one Inonlh, or £1,200 for 
months, t e , for 4^ months. The average 
due date is, then, 4} months after the date of 
the bills. 

The same principle applies if the bills are drawn 
upon different dates, or where there is a running 
account between parties, and different periods of 
credit are allowed. The question then to be deter- 
mined IS the date upon which the balance, if any, 
should be paid upon the closing of the account. 
This process is known as ” averaging accounts.” 
The calculation obviously becomes more intricate 
when there are accounts more complicated than the 
example given in the last paragraph ; and for a 
full disc ussion of this subject, together with the 
practical rules to be applied, reference must be 
made to some standard work on " Copnmercial 
Arithmetic." « 

AVERAGE, GENERAL. — By thi^s phrase is 
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meant a loss of a part of the pfopjjrty, which is 
averaged upon the whole. “In a marine sense, 
average and contribution are synonymous terms ’* 

“ Average is a term used in commerce to signify a 
con4ribution made by ship, freight, and goods on 
board a ship, in proportion to their respective 
interests, towards any particular loss or expense 
sustained for the general safety of the ship and 
cargo, in order that the particular sufferer may 
not in the end be a greater loser than the rest of 
the persons interested in the ship and goods on 
board. Average, then, understood in this sense, is 
called general or gross average, because it falls 
upon the whole or gross amount of the ship, freight, 
and cargo, and also to distinguish it from what is 
often, though improperly, termed particular aver- 
age, but which in truth means a particular or jiartial 
loss and not a general loss, and has no affinity to 
average, properly so-called “ (Marshall, 424). As a 
part of the law of shipping, this is one of the most 
ancient rules now in force in civilise^ countries 
“ It i.s provided by the law of Rhodes that if a pait 
of the cargo is thrown over for the purpose of 
lightening the ship, that which is given for the 
benefit of all shall be compensated for bv the con- 
tribution of all.” This law was in force in the toin- 
merce of the Mediterranean and Adiiatic Seas more 
than a thousand yeais before the Chrisliap eia 
The right to claim average contributions is a puiely 
maritime right, and nothing like it is sanctioned 
by authority in relation to land con ti acts, or to 
circumstances ocmriing on the land. 'Jhe loss 
must be incurred m a time of dangei to the venture 
when the ship is in imminent p(,‘ril, and it becomes 
necessary to sacrifice something for the common 
safety. The most common examples of the kiinl of 
loss which IS made up by general average contribu- 
tion are jettison of cargo to lighten the ship, damage 
to cargo by water used to extinguish fire, damage 
(lone to the ship in case of necessity— c , cutting 
away the masts to right the ship, — expenses incurrc<l 
at a port of refuge, and, in somp cases, salvage 
expenses The extent of the sacrifice is limited only 
by the necessities of the case “ Nothing can be 
better settled than that the master has a right to 
exercise this ]x)wcr, in case of imminent danger 
He ^ay selcn'T what articles h(i pleases , he may 
determine what quantity ; n# proportion is limited ; 
a fourth, a moiety, throe-fourths, nay, in cases of 
extreme necessity, when the lives of the crew can- 
not otherwise be saved, it never can be maintained 
that he might not throw the whole cargo overboard 
The only obligation w;ll be, that the ship should 
contribute its average "proportion. It is said this 
power of throwing over the whole cannot be but in 
cases of extreme danger, whn h sweeps all ordinal y 
rules before it, ana so it is So likewise with lespet t 
to any proporticm, he can be justified only by that 
^necessity ; nothing short of that will do , the mere 
convenience of better sailing, or more commodious 
stowage, will not justify him to throve - vcrboaid 
the smallest part" (per T>ord Stowcll, The Grati- 
iudtne, 1801, 3 C Rob 258) 'J'hc loss susfainc^d by 
the interests damaged may be either an actual 
sacnfice of property on board the Jiip, in which 
case it is termed a general average sacnfice, or it 
may take the form of general average expenditure, 
as when a monetary liability is incurred or money 
13 spent to save the venture from imminent jaeril. 
All the interests contribute to make good the loss in 
proportion to their value, and the amount which such 
Interest pays is termed general average contribution . 


General A^rerage Adjustment. The leading prin- 
ciple of general average contribution, to whatever 
kind of loss it may be applied, is this : That all the 
parties interested in the adventures, whose property 
itVas intended to preserve by the general aveiage 
act. should be sulierers bv tbe loss in exact pro- 
portion to the extent of their respective interests, 
but no farther , and this objection can only be 
attained when the party whose property has been 
sacriliccd, whose mcmey has been disbursed, or 
whose Cl edit has been pledged, is placed by the 
adjustment exactly in the position ho would have 
stocMl in had the samfice been made, the expense 
incuiicd, or the (redit jilcdged, not by himself, but 
by some other of his ( o-adventurers Although the 
principle of gencial aveinge contribution is clear 
difficulties have arisen as regards its application 
whu h have led to a dillerence of opinion amongst 
those vcho have studied the subject 'Ihe question 
IS whether, after a genet al average loss, the adjust- 
ment ought to be regulated by the state of facts 
existing at the time when the loss takes place, or 
by the state of fa( ts existing at the teimiiiation of 
the advcntuie, or, thirdly, by the state of facts 
existing at the one time oi at the other time, 
according as the loss consists of a gencial averiige 
exjKMiditure or a gencial aveiagc sacrifice. Ihe 
determining of the jiroper time and place for an 
adjustment is imjiortant for two leasons. In the 
first place, ujion this dej>enii.s the law vhich must 
regulate the ad)ustment , an iniprjitant question, 
seeing that the laws of diflerent eountiies, with 
respect to general aveiage, differ mateiially. 
Secondly, u})on this likewise depends, or may 
dcjicnd, the state of fa<T.s which is to be taken as 
the basis of the adjustment. The jilacc of general 
average adjustment is generally the place where 
the voyage actually ends, whether that is the con- 
templated destination or not, and the law and 
custom of the (ountry to whu h the jioi t of destina- 
tion belongs dei ide the mcthoii of adjustment 
“ The adjustment must be made at the port of 
de.stmatKMi, if it be reached ; but if the voyage is 
interrupted by some intervening cause, which 
necessitates or justifies its termination at some 
intermediate jilace, that j:»lace is the jjroper place 
of adjustment “ (per Cockburn, C. | , in Mavro v. 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co., 1875, 10 C.V. 414). 
When that port is a foreign one, the adjustment is 
called a foreign adjustment By the York-Antwerp 
Rules {qv) the adjustment is governed by the law 
and practice which would have goveincd it apart 
from the rules (Rule 18). ii the voyage is broken up 
by sea perils, and the raigo is discharged at an inter- 
mcdialc port, or even the j:)ort of dejiarture ' the 
adjustment is made there on the values of the 
different interests at that time ; but if the voyage 
IS terminated not by necessity at a poit other than 
the ])Oit of dc*- cination, an adjustment made there 
IS not binding unless all the parties expressly assent 
to it Generally speaking, the practice of adjusters 
lutherto has been to regard solely the state of fac ts 
existing when the adventure is determined. The 
result of this practice is that where, after a general 
average sactifice or expenditure, a jiart of the 
property remaining at risk has been lost or damaged 
by a peril of the sea or otherwist*. the owner of such 
part has in re.spect thereof either escaped con- 
tribution altogether, or has only been deemed liable 
to contrynite on its reduced damaged value ; but 
this prac tice has not been uniformly adopted. 
Some adjusArs, while agreeing that the state of 
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facts existing at the termination of t^e adventure 
IS to be regarded where the loss consists of a sacri- 
fice of an actual part of ship or cargo, hold that 
where the loss consists of an expenditure incurred, 
the time to be regarded is the time when the outlay 
was made. 

General Average Loggos. There are two kinds of 
general average loss — sacrifice and expenditure 
The former is any actual damage suffered by one 
interest for the common safety, the latter is any 
actual outlay incurred for the same object ; and 
the important distinction between the two is that 
the former is only contributed for if the rest of the 
adventure arrives in safety, while the latter is 
independent of the event of the voyage. With 
respect to gene/al average loss. Section 669 of the 
Marine Insuiancc Act, 1906 (6 Edw VII, c. 41) 
thus provides : " (1) A general average loss is a 
loss caused by or directly conscijiiential on a 
general average act. It in( hides a general aveiage 
expenditure as well as a general average sacrifice. 
(2) There is a general average a( t where an extra- 
ordinary sacrifice or expenditure is voluntarily and 
reasonably made or incurred in time of peril for the 
purpose of preserving the })roperty impeiillcd in the 
common adventure. (3) Wheie there is a general 
average loss, the party on whom it bills is entitled, 
subject to the conditions imposed by maritime 
law, to a rateable conti iliution from the other 
parties interested, and such cuntiibution is called 
a general average contribution. (4) Subject to any 
express provision in the policy, where the assured 
has incurred a general average exjicnditurc, he may 
recover from the insurer in lespcct of the jirojiortion 
of the loss which falls on him ; and, in the case of 
a general average sacrifice, he may recover from 
the insurer in respec t of the whole loss without 
having enforced his right of contribution from the 
other parties liable to contribute. (5) Subject to 
any express provision in the policy, wheic the 
assured hcis paid, or is liable to pay, a geneial 
aveiage contribution in rcsjicct of the subject 
insured, he may recover therefor from the insuier. 
(6) In the absence of express stipulation, the insurer 
is not liable for any general average loss or con- 
tribution where the loss was not incur red for the 
purpose of avoiding, or in connection with the 
avoidaivm of, a peril insured against. 

In order, theiefore, that a loss may be classed as 
a general average loss, it must satisfy two rc(iuire- 
ments : (1) The sacrifice or expenditure must be 
voluntary and reasonable ; (2) there must be 

imminent danger to the whole venture. Mere strain 
of resources used in the ordinary way is not a sacii- 
fice^ even if the strain is unusual Therefore, an 
extraordinai y stiain upon ship and tackle used m 
their normal way lor the purposi-s for which they 
were intended will not aftoul giound for a claim 
for general aveiage loi,s. On the same principle an 
extra sum olfered to the crew as an inducement 
to greater exertion is not claimable as general 
average. The owner is not entitled to geiieial 
average contribution, because the adventure is 
benefited by the throwing ovci board of mere 
lumber or wreck, or the remains of something 
which has already been destroyed, or which wall 
inevitably perish. , Not only must the danger be 
imminent, but it must be a danger to the whole 
venture, not merely to a part. If the ship or any 
part of her equijunent is destroyed, damaged, or 
lost for the general safety, or is applied* to some 
use* different from its ordinary use, the loss thence 


arising is genefal average, e.g., cables cut or anchors 
slipped to avoid being driven on shore in a gale, 
or sails let go, or masts cut to right a vessel on her 
beam-ends ; a ship scuttled, in order to put out a 
fire on board, whether the fire is du% to 
spontaneous combustion of cargo or not, but no 
compensation is made for damage done to ship or 
cargo which has been on fire (York- Antwerp Rules 3) . 
But it is not a general average loss if a sacrifice is 
made m order to avert a peril contemplated by the 
voyage, and thus within the scope of the ship- 
owner’s duties, e.g., if in war time the ship fights 
an enemy's ship, no contribution is made for the 
expense of curing the wounded, or repairing the 
damage done by the enemy's fire, or replacing the 
ammunition expended in the defence of the 
adventure Where a ship, in consequence of a 
collision, was obliged to cut away part of her 
rigging and was forced to return to port to execute 
repairs, without which she could neither prosecute 
her voyage nor remain at sea, and without which 
the adventfire would be lost, it was held that the 
expense of repairing to enable the vessel to con- 
tinue her voyag4, and of the unloading of the cargo 
for the purpose of effecting the repairs, were general 
average expenses The following are also general 
average losses : The sacrifice of a cable cut to save 
ship and caigo; wages paid to members of the 
crew for [lumping ; money paid to pilots for salvage 
services when the ship was in peril, as distinguished 
from ordinary pilotage ; where the ship or any 
ait of it IS put to some extraordinary or more 
azardous use, e.g,, extraordinary consumption of 
coal by the ship's engines being worked ahead and 
astern for a considerable time in order to get her 
off a mud-bank, but if a ship started on the voyage 
without a reasonably sufficient supply, the ship- 
owner cannot recover in general for the value of 
the substitutes he has employed 
Sacrifice of goods generally takes the form of 
jettison. Ar»'y jettison of goods for the safety of 
the whole adventure is a geneial average loss, except 
perhaps in theVase of deck goods. If goods are 
injured for the common benefit, as by water used 
if the ship is on fire to extinguish it, or ifta hole 
IS cut m the deck to get at the burning ship, and 
before it can be secured the waves^ break inland 
damage the cargo. ,such an injury would be 
adjusted as an average loss No claim for general 
average arises m respect of goods sold to repair the 
ship at an intermediate port, as the liability for 
these goods is on the shipowner alone An important 
exception to the rule of contribution after jettison 
IS in the case of the jetti'^bn of goods carried on 
deck This is on the giound that they are hindrances 
to the .safe navigation of the vessel, and " their 
jettison is, theiefore, regarded, in a question with 
the other shippers of cargo, as a justifiable riddance 
of incumbrances which ought never to have^ 
been there, and not as a sacrifice for the common 
safety. T1 v 5 exception, however, does not apply in 
cases where, according to the common usage and 
course of trade on the voyage for which they are 
shqiped, such cargoes are peimittcd, nc^r does it 
apply where the parties from whom' contribution 
IS sought have agreed impliedly or otherwise to 
lontribute m the ordinary way. But according to 
Y’'ork- Antwerp Rules, 1890, the exception appears 
to apply to all cases : “ No jettison of deck cargo 
shall be made good ais general averagp. Every 
structure not built in with the frame of the vessel 
shall be considered to be a part of ^he deck of the 
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vessel ” (Rule 1). The Rule of the Association of 
Average Adjusters is that the jettison of a deck- 
load carried according to the usage of trade and 
not in violation of the contracts of affreightment is 
general average. There is an exception to this rule 
m the case of cargoes of cotton, tallow, acids, and 
some other goods (Rule 9 of the Rules of Practice 
The object of these Rules of the Association of 
Average Adjusters is to give effect to, or suj)plcment. 
the decisions of the Courts on matteis of nracticc 
relating to the adjustment of losses, and they are 
from time to time amen<led, or new rules are added, 
as the occasion arises ) The leccived opinion, there- 
fore. now IS that by the law of this country the 
jettison of deck cargo gives no claim to general 
average contribution, unless such mode of tarriage 
IS justific<l and sustained by a usage of the traile 
The rule that thcie is no contribution for the jetti- 
son of deck cargo does not. however. a]>|)ly when 
there are onlv' two parties cone erned in the adven- 
tine, the shipownei and the t ai go-owiier. who have 
agreed to the carnage of tlie goods on deck. If 
goods are exposed in boats oi ba\ges to save a ship 
from foundering, to float her after stranding, to 
enable her to ontet a jiort of distress, or the like, 
and they aic lost in ronseejuonce, it is in cffei t a 
jettison, and the loss must be home m general 
average. If, on the otlicr hand, these grKxls are 
saved', but the ship and the lest of the taigo aie 
lost, they do not contiibutc to the loss, for the shij) 
was’ not intentionally sacriliccd for their safety. 
If goods are washed overboard after being brought 
up on deck in order to get at others for the jnirposc 
of being thrown ovci board, it is also in the nature ot 
a jettison, and to be treated as a genet al average loss. 

When the sairifue of goods causes the loss of 
freight which w^ould have been earned by carrying 
them, the freight as well as the goods must be con- 
tributed for , and even when there is no contribu- 
tion for goods jettisoned on the ground that this 
jettison was due to their owner s negligence or 
wrong-doing m putting them on *board m a state 
unfit for shipment, the innocent shipowner would 
no doubt be entitled P) compensation for the loss 
of Ills fi eight Where, however, tlicie had been no 
sacrilice of cargo for the gencial safety, but it was 
> 0^(1 by the master at a port of refuge, b('< ausc it 
was heated and could not fcc earned to its destina- 
tion, it was held tliat the consequent loss of fi eight 
was not a general average loss, Charter party 
freight, as distinct from bill of lading freight, has 
been held not to be a subject of contiibution In 
adjusting an averag* loss cni fi eight, the value 
taken when the freight is entitled to contribution 
IS the gross freiglit at the port of c oniribution. If 
the freight is called on to contribute, only the net 
freight on the saved and carried contiibulcs 

Expenditures. The distinction between these and 
sacrifices is that these give an immediate vested 
daiin to compensation, while sacrifices are only 
made good subject to the ultimate Saf' ty of the 
adventure. The chief characteristics necessary to 
make them gencial average are that they must be 
made for the common safety, and must be extra- 
ordinary in their nature It is a univcisal rule in 
reference to the question what expenses come 
under general average, that where these expenses 
are incurred for the exclusive benefit of any part 
of the common property, that alone is liable for 
them. If the ship is so deeply .injured by a 
particular average loss as to be obligcxl for the 
common safety to deviate in the ^ourse of the 


voyage in order to repair at an intermediate port, 
the expense of entering the port and the expenses 
incurred in pilotage, towage when disabled, dues, 
jmd indispensable extra services attendant thereon, 
allowed as general average. {Svsftdsen v. 

Wallace, 1883. 10 A.C. 404 ) And if the cargo 
IS necessarily unloaded for the sake of both ship 
and cargo, the exjiense of that is included ; but 
not if the unloading w-as merely for the sake of 
preserving the cargo The expense of warehousing 
the cargo falls c^ri the cargo, and that of le- 
loading the cargo and leaving the port on the 
freight Assistance nOoidcd to a vessel in dis- 
ticss is an obvious subject for gencial contribu- 
tion, whether it is required for taking her into 
a port of reluge during a storm, or to effect 
repair. s when disabled, or for getting her off the 
ground when strandc<l. The ordinary crew of a 
ship arc not to be paid an additional sum for their 
extiaordinai v exeitions, because it is their bounden 
duty to make the utmost ellorts for the pre^ierva- 
tion of the shij) and the jiroseculion of the voyage. 
Wages and juovisions for the crew during repairs 
arc neitlu'r geneial nor parluular average expenses. 

Average (Manses. Wlien the policy lontains the 
clause “ (ieneral average jiayalile as per foreign 
statement, if so made uj)," a foicign aveiage state- 
ment. made in accordance with the laws of the 
foreign jiort, will be conclusive as an adjustment 
of general aver.ige, although certain items may 
have been treatc'd as general average by the foreign 
adjuster which would not be so treated under 
iMiglish law I'.ven in cases where there is no 
foieign adjustmcNit c lause, a foieign adjustment, if 
j>ro})c*rly nuidc', binds an Rnglish iiudci wiitcr, even 
though the contiibution is Iheieby assc.sscd in 
diffeient ja ojxirtions than it would have been 
assessed by hhiglish law, and even though matters 
aie thereby iiKluded or exc luded as general average 
which ICnglish law would have tieatcd differently. 
But under such circumstances the underwiitcis 
have one defence ojien to them, viz., they may 
show that the loss which is dec lat ed by such adjust- 
ment to be general avc rage did not ai ise fiom any 
of the perils covered by the jiolicy. I he insertion 
ot the foreign adjustment clause deprives the under- 
wi iters of this defence. Where tne foieign state- 
memt IS made binding, the undei writer i«f rendered 
liable not only to icimburse the assured in respect 
of contributions levied ujKin his interest in favour 
oi other interests, but also to make good to him 
Ins own contribution to a loss sustamccj by his own 
j)aiticiilar intcjrcst, which is particular average by 
iCnglisli law, but gencial average under the adjust- 
ment Iho object of the following clauses — (a) to 
j)ay Lverage on each package separately or on the 
whole : {b) to jiay average on each valuation 

separately or on the whole — is to regulate the 
calculation of percentages in the memorandum, 
if the whole damage exceeds the named jicrcentagc, 
then the calculation may be made on the whole if 
the as'-ured desires it, or, at his option, it may be 
made on each package or on each class of goods 
separately valued. But if the whole damiige amounts 
to less than the named perc entage, the loss is to be 
calculated on each package or on each class of 
gcjods separately valued ; anc^ if on each package, 
where clause (a) has been made use of, or on each 
class of goxids separately valued, where clause (6) 
has be(^ made use of, the amount of damage exceeds 
the percentage named in the memorandum, •then 
tRe as^urecj may recover it from the underwriters. 
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AVKRAGE, PARTICULAR. — “A particular aver- 
age loss IS a partial loss of subject-matter insured, 
caused by a peril insured against, and which is not a 
general average loss. Expenses incurred by or on 
behalf of the assured for the safety or preservation 
of the subject-matter insured other than general 
average and salvage charges, arc called particular 
charges. Particular charges are not included m 
articular average “ (Marine Insurance Act, 1906, 
ec. 64.) Particular average is thus distinguished 
from general average, for while in particular average 
the loss remains where it falls, in general average 
the loss is borne proportionately by all the interests 
concerned. In particular average, the owner, if 
insured, has a claim against his underwriter in pro- 
portion (1) to the degree by which the damage 
sustained may have diminished the value to him 
of the property insured, and (2) to the sum which 
the underwriter by the policy has agreed to insuie 
on such property. Whatever percentage this 
deterioration may amount to on the value which 
the property would otherwise have sold for, that 
same percentage the underwriter is bound to pay 
to the assured, upon the sum for which by the 
policy he has agreed to stand insurer. The rules on 
which depends the measure of indemnity for a 
particular average loss, i the total amount 
which the assured, if fully insuroil, ran recover are 
thus summarised in Section 71 of the Mai me 
Insurance Act, 1906 — 

“ Where there is a partial loss of goods, mer- 
chandise, or other movables, the measure of 
indemnity, subject to any express provision in 
the policy, is as follows — 

" (1) Where part of the goods, merchandise, 
or other movables insured by a valued policy is 
totally lost, the measure of indemnity is such 
proportion of the sum fixed by the policy as the 
insurable value of the part lost bears to the 
insurable value of the whole, ascertained as in 
the case of an unvalued policy. 

“ (2) Wheie part of the goods, merchandise, 
or other movables insured by an unvalued policy 
is totally lost, the measure of indemnity is the 
insurable value of the part lost, ascertained as 
in the case of total loss. 

“ (3) Where the whole or any part of the 
goods W merchandise insured has been dcUverecl 
damaged at its destination, the measure of 
indemnity is such proportion of the sum fixed by 
the policy in the case of a valued policy, or of 
the insurable value in the case of an unvalued 
policy, as the difference between the gross sound 
and damaged values at the place of arrival bears 
to the gross sound value. 

“ (4) ‘ Gross value ’ means the wholesale prices, 
or, if there be no such prices, the estimated value, 
with, in cither case, freight, landing charges, and 
duty paid beforehand ; provided that, in the 
case of goods or merchandise customarily sold 
in bond, the bonded price is deemed to be the 
gross value. ' Gross proceeds ' means the actual 
price obtained at a sale when all charges on sale 
are paid by the sellers.” 

The rules relating to the adjustment of particular 
average losses on ships are thus stated in Section 69 
of the Marine Insurance Act, 1906 — 

” Where a ship is damaged, but is not totally 
lost, the measure of indemnity, subject to any 
ejfprcss provision in the policy, is as follows — 

(1) Where the ship has been rtpaif*ed, the 


assured is entitled to the reasonable cost of the 
repairs, less the customary deductions, but not 
exceeding the sum insured in respect of any one 
casualty. 

" (2) Where the ship has been only paitiUly 
repaired, the assured is entitled to the reason- 
able cost of such repairs, computed as above, 
and also to be indemnified for the reasonable 
depreciation, if any, arising from the unrepaired 
damage, provided that the aggregate amount 
shall not exceed the cost of repairing the whole 
damage, computed as above. 

” (3) Where the ship hjis not been repaired, 
and has not been sold in her damaged state 
during the risk, the assured is entitled to be 
indemnified for the reasonable depreciation 
arising from the unrepaircfl damage, but not 
exceeding the reasonable cost of repairing such 
damage, computed as above.” 

As to successive losses, happening during the 
currency of' the same policy, it is provided by 
Section 77 of the Marine Insurance Act, 1906, as 
follows — 

” (1) Unless the policy otherwise provides, and 
subject to the provisions of this Act, the insurer 
IS liable for successive losses, even though the 
total amount of such losses may exceed the sum 
insured. 

” (2) Where, under the same policy, a partial 
loss, which has not been repaired or otherwise 
made good, is followed by a total loss, the assured 
can only recover in respect of the total loss, pro- 
vided that nothing in this Section shall alfect 
the liability of the insurer under the suing and 
labouring clause,” 

The rule as to the amount recoveiable for a 
partial loss of freight is thus stated in Section 70 
of the Act of 1906-- 

” Subject to any express provision in the 
policy, whete ihcic is a partial loss of freight, 
the measure qf indemnity is such proportion of 
the sum fixed"' by the policy m the case of a 
valued policy, or of the insurable value in the 
case of an unvalued policy, as the proportion of 
freight lost by the assured bears to the vyhole 
freight at the risk of the assured under the policy ” 

The rules for adjusting a partial loss on freight 
,ire very simple, viz., that whcie the sum insured 
IS less than the value of the interest at lisk, the 
underwriter pays the same propot tional part of 
the loss, that the sura insured is of the value of 
the freight ; if the sum insured equals the value 
of the mlcrest, then he pays the whole of the 
loss. 

AVERAGE STATER. — Also called " Average 

Adjuster.” Tlus is a person who is skilled in all 
matters connected with marine insurance, and who 
IS employed, when the insuicd arc claiming indem- 
nity for a loys, to prepare statements of the averages 
iirevious to their being adjusted bv the undcrwTitcrs 
AVERAGING.— This is the name given to a 
system of operation on the Stock Exchange, by 
which a speculator increases his tiansactions at a 
higher or a lower figure when the price is moving 
against him, so that the average price of the whole 
will be higher or lower than his original purcha.se 
or sale. Thus, a ” bull ” would average by buying 
a further quantity of stock as the price fell away, 
and a ” bear ” by selling a further quantity of 
stock as the price rose against him. 
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AVEBAGING ACCOUNTS.— (See Average Due 

DateJ 

AVIATION. — (Spc CoMMKRCiAL Aviation ) 
AVOCADO PEAR.— The fruit of the Pnsea 
graUssuna, a West Indian tree. It is also known as 
the alligator pear, and is a favourite article of local 
consumption. Some of the pears weigh as much 
as 2 lbs. A black marking dye is obtained from its 
seeds, and the pulp yields an excellent illuminating 
oil. 

AVOIRDUPOIS.— This IS the name given to the 
system of weights usetl, both in Lngland and in 
America, in general commerce. '1 he outue avoir- 
dupois contains 437 5 grains ihe weight of a 
grain is calculated as follows, under the Act 
5 Geo. IV. c. 74— 

“ A cubic inch of distilled water weighed in 
air, by brass weights, at the temperature of 
62® of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer 
being at 30 inches, is equal to 252 grains and 
four hundred and fifty-eight thousandth parts of 
a gram." 

The pound avpirdupois contains 7,000 such 
grams. 

AWARD. — The finding or decision of an arbi- 
trator or arbitratois, or their umpire, on matters 
in dispute between paitics, befoie or* after 
litigation. (See Arbitration.) 

There is no special form requiicd by law m which 
an award should be made, nor need the award be 
in wTitmg : but a written award is necessary where 
there has been a written submission, unless a 
contrary intention is e.xpresscd m the submission. 

The award must embody the decision of the 
arbitr.itor or umpire hiin.self, though its form may 
be settled by another person, eg, the soluitor of 
the arbitrator. If thcic are mure arbitrators than 
one, the award must bo signed by oath one, and 
this must be done at the same time and m each 
other’s presence. 

The time for making the award* is within three 
months of the date of the submission to arbitration, 
unlcssothc time is exte ided by notice given to the 
parties. It is not m accordance with geneial jirac- 
ticc for the awaid to be delivered except upon pay- 
rnert of the ( osts of the arb;tiator or umpin* 'fhe 
amount of the ( osts may be fixed by the arbitrator 
himself if the submission does not otherwise 
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provide, and the court will not interfere with 
the amount unless it is clearly excessive. 

In the absence of any misconduct on the part of 
the arbitrator or umpire, or of an excess of 
aiShonty (which invalidates the whole arbitration), 
tlie award is a final and conclusive judgment upon 
all the matters refeircd by the .submission as 
between the parties, and the court will not interfere 
with it either by altering or by amending it. 

Kvvty awatd must boar a lOs .stamp. This duty 
was fixed bv the Kevemio ,Vi, 1906, in place of the 
stamp of dilierent values, winch varied according 
to the amount of the award. 

The following is a short fotm of award — 

To all to whom these presents shall come, I, 
A B, of etc , send greeting Whereas by an 
agreement in writing bearing the date etc., 
and made between C D, of etc , of the one 
part and ll J\ of etc , of the other part, the 
said parties agreed to refer all matters in difference 
between them to me (here set out in detail all the 
matteis in di.spute) Now know ye that 1, the 
said A B , having taken upon myself the burthen 
of the said arbitration, and having heard and duly 
con<adered all the allegations and evidence of the 
said respective parties of and concerning the said 
matters in difference and so referred as aforesaid, 
do make and publish this my award in writing of 
and concerning the said matters so referred to me, 
and do hereby award that (here state in full the 
whole do< isioii ol lh<* aibilratoi, iiu hiding the 
])io\ision as to the iiaymeiil of the (osis of the 
jiroi.eedings and the award) 

In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set my 

hand this day of ,19 . 

A B. 

Witness, X Y, of etc 

In ( as(‘s of (lifhiulty, or when the qui'stions 
involvctl aie ol a < ompicx (haia(ti*r, an aibitrator 
will gcneially lake « iin' to have his .iward settled 
by < oiinscl 

AZUMDHE. — (Sec Foreign WKiGiirs and 
Mfasuri s --Spain ) 

AZURITE. — Hluc caibonate of copper, or blue 
malachite — a valuable copper oie. It is found in 
various jiarts of luigland, and occurs in beautiful 
crystals in the south of France. The nahit is also 
given to a compound of phosphate of alumina and 
magnesia, otherwise known as lazulite. 
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B. — This letter occurs m vanous abbreviations. 
The following are the principal — 


B.B., 

Branch Bill. 

B/C, 

Bills for Collection 

B.D., 

Bill Discounted. 

B/E, 

Bill of Exchange. 

B.L., 

Bill Lodged. 

B/L, 

Bill of Lading 

Bs/L, 

Bills of Lading. 

B.N., 

Bank Note. 

B.O.. 

Branch Oliice. 

B/P, 

Bills Payable 

BPB. 

Bank Post Bill 

B/R, 

Bills Receivable 

B/S, 

Bill of Sale. 


BABOOL.-- The Indian name for the Acacta 
arahica, whii h produces a gum often used instead 
of gum arable, on account ol the resemblance 
existing between the two. The bark and the ])ods 
arc also articles of commerce, being of use in the 
tanning industry. 

BACK BOND.- This IS a bond which is given by 
a person who is the absolute owner of a property, 
so as to reduce his right to that of a trust, his 
original right being stipulated to be giv^n back 
upon payment of the money borrowed on the 
bond. 

BACKED NOTE. — This 13 a receiving note bear- 
ing the indorsement of a ship broker. It is an 
authority foi goods to be brought in barges along- 
side a ship, and for the oUicer m charge of the 
ship to take them on board. 

BACKING A BILL.—The parties to a bill of 
exchange in the ordinary course are the diawer, 
the acceptor, and the first indorser, the last two 
having been the drawee and the payee respectively 
before the bill was accepted and indorsed. In the 
course of negotiation the indorser may make the 
bill payable to the order of another person, and 
this person must indorse the bill. But without any 
indorsement to his oidcr, any peison may write 
his name upon the bill, and if he does so and the 
bill is not an accommodation bill {qv), if value 
has been given for it at any time, the mdoiscr is 
liable upon the bill if any of the other parties to 
it fails to meet it. This kind of indorsement is 
generally known as backing a bill 

BACKING A CHEQEE. -Before a banker will 
advance cash to a stranger upon a cheque which 
IS drawn upon some bank other than his own, the 
general practice is for the banker to get the cheque 
indorsed by some ^rson of sound financial stand- 
ing who is personally known to him. The indorser 
then becomes liable for the amount of the cheque 
if by any chance it is not met by the/lrawer’s 
barifker when presented in due course. A person 
who thus undertakes liability by inAorsdhaent in 


this manner is said to " back the cheque *’ (See 
Backing a Bill.) 

BACKWAUDATION. — Backwardation, some- 
times abbreviated to " back," is the exact opposite 
of contango {q v ), and represents the consideration 
])aid by a bear of stock for the loan of stock, enabling 
him to continue his bargain to the next settlement. 
In other wiords, the bear, having sold for the 
settlement a certain amount of stock he does not 
possess, and bci,ng desirous of carrying over or 
continuing the transaction, when the account day 
arrives is not in the position of the bull who rccjuircs 
to borrow money with which to pay for the stock 
he has bought but docs not take up, but requires 
to borrow the stock The consideration paid by 
the bull for being allowed to continue his bargain 
IS called a " contango," and represents the interest 
payable on the money he would have had to pay 
had he taken delivery of the stock on the setthng 
day ; if, however, he is a bear, and has to borrow 
stock, any considei ation he has to pay for the loan 
of the stock is called a " backwardation," In actual 
practice, while the bull generally has to pay a con- 
tango, it does not follow that the bear has to pay 
a backwardation ; m fact, he is often credited with 
the contango which the bull is paying for the 
privilege of not having to take dchvety of stock 
which the bear has sold and is not anxious to 
deliver If, however, there is a prejxinderance of 
bears and a cori'esponding shortage of stock, there 
are more bears anxious to obtain the loan of stock 
than there are bulls anxious to pay for the privilege 
of not having to take delivery of stock, and in this 
case what amounts to a ]iremnim on the loan of 
stock is brought into Ueing in the shape of a pay- 
ment made by the bear for such loan of stock, and 
IS known as a backwardation. This somewhat com- 
plicated business is explained m more detail under 
the heading of " carrying over " 

BADGER. — A hibernating, burrowing, carni- 
vorous animal belonging to the same family as 
the otter and the weasel It is found in both 
Europe and America, but the two species are quite 
distinct. The common badger is about the size of 
a fox, and is hunted for its skin and hair. Trunk 
coverings and other articles are made from the skin,, 
and the long, clastic hair is used in the manufacture 
of brushes lor graining, gilding, etc , and also for 
the best shaving biushes. The fur of the American 
species IS a valuable article of commerce on account 
of Its fine quality In colour it is greyish in winter 
and yellowish-btown in summer. 

BAEL FRUIT. — Also known as Bhel Fruit. It is 
a sort of orange obtained from the Aegle marmelos, 
an Indian tice. The fruit has a delicate taste and 
odour, and is useful as an astringent in cases of 
diarrhfx a aqd dysentery. A cement iff obtained 
from the seeds, and the rind is doubly valuable, 
yielding both a perfume and a yellow dye. 
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BAGGAGE INSURANCE.—This species of insur- 
ance IS of modern date, and has been introduced to 
supply a want long felt by travellers. The terms 
upon which goods can be insured are obtainable from 
the •various companies which deal in this kind ot 
business, and the whole matter is fully treated in 
the article Insurance. 

BAHAMAS {BRITISH).— These are a group ot 
islands, about 600 in number, lying mostly in the 
tropics, ^outh-east of Honda and north-east of 
Cuba. Only about twenty of the whole are 
inhabited. Ihese arc generally level, of coral lime- 
stone, with a sandy soil. The area of the Bahamas 
IS 4,404 square miles, and the population, according 
to the latest estimate, i.s about 60,000. 1 he majontv 
of the inhabitants arc the desiendants ot hbeiated 
Africans. 

The products of these islands from the soil con- 
sist of oranges, pineapples, tomatoes, mahogany, 
ebony, and satin-wootl ; the sea yields sponges, 
turtle-shells, and salt Sisal hemp, a ne^ive fibre of 
Yucatan, and other fibre plants have lately been 
introduced, and under the en( ou’^agement of the 
Government about 30,000 acres are now under 
cultivation. Hitherto the export of sponges has 
been the leading source of income in the Bahamas, 
but there is a growing fruit export trade, prim ipally 
to the United States. Also, on account y* 
salubrious climati*, there is a consulerabU* profit 
derived from the visits of Amciuan tourists, who 
frequent the islands in large numbers dining the 
winter season. There is direct steamship com- 
munication with Nc'w York 

Nassau, in the island ot New Providence, is the 
capital, and only considerable town 

The other important islands arc; San Salvador, 
Grand Bahama, Long Island, Harliour Island, 
Grand Inagua, and the Andros Islands, 

San Salvador was the island lirst sighted by 
Columbus m 1492 

Nassau is about 4,000 miles distant from London 
Mails are dispatched from threat Ihitain twice a 
week, dhe lime of transit is twrflve days lor 
map see Wi.st In oiks, 

BAIL. — This word has a twofold meaning, and 
signifies cither the individual who procures the 
reloise of an accused person from custody, until 
the time of the heating of tkc charge, by becoming 
surety for his appearance in court in due coin sc, 
or the security which is actually given As is well 
known, a peison who is charged with a cnminal 
offence is generally brought up before justices of 
the peace or a stipem^iary magistrate in the fust 
instance, and unless the prehinmary hearing is 
determined immediately, the accused is remanded 
from time to time, and jm.illy either the case is 
determined or dismissed, or the accused is sent 
for trial to the assizes or to quartet sessions. It 
•is between the dates of the remands or beUween 
the time of the committal ami the date of trial 
that It IS often desired to obtain bail for :i,i accused 
person. Justices of the* jieace, or a sti|)endiary 
magistrate, have power to grant bail in all cases 
except treason, though in the c ase of serious crimes 
it IS seldom allowed. Owing to \arioiis circ um- 
stances, however, it is now becoming more and 
more common to grant bail, especially when it is 
not hkely that the accused will attempt to escape 
from justice. A wide discretion is left to the 
justices »8 to the terms upon whi^h they will 
accept sureties for the appearance of the accused, 
but an appeal is always possible to a judge of the 


High Court'if bail is refused or if the terms imposed 
are considered excessive. But a judge will not, 
as a rule, interfere with the discretion exercised in 
refusing to admit to bail whilst the prisoner is on 
reAancl .simply. When the bail has been fixed 
and the sureties recjuireil are not forthcoming, 
or are unsatisfactory in the opinion of the police, 
there is no alternative for the accused but to 
remain in prison and await his trial. The sureties 
are responsible for the appearance of the person 
bailed at the piopci time, and if they fail to pro- 
duce him their Irail is estieated, t e., they will 
be comjielled to pay the sum fixed by the justices 
upon the sceuiitv of winch bail was granted. If 
the sureties are doubtful as to the appearance of 
the accused in due course, they can relieve them- 
selves fiom their liability by delivering up the 
accused at any tune beloK' tlu' date fixed for his 
1 c -a])])caram c or his tiial. When a peison is sum- 
ni.uily arrested, he must be admitti'd to bail unless 
he IS biought hefoie a ( ourt within twTnty-lour 
hours of Ills aiiesl, tliough this will not apjily in 
lh(‘ < ase of a crime of a smious nature 

The granting of bail docs not ajiply to persons 
onlv Ihus. if a ship is anc.sted, the owner may 
seiuie Its lelease by giving b.ul to the satisfaction 
of the c oui t 

In order to increase the facility of gi anting bail 
in ciiminal cases, tlic Bail A( t of 1898 gave jiower 
to justices to dispense with sureties if, in their 
ojiimon, by so doing they will not be tending 
towaids the defc'at of the ends of justice. 

In cases of a suspn loiis nature, the names of 
the pcr.sons tendered as suielies may be required 
to be furnished for .some' time before bail is 
granted, so that the police may make inquiries as 
to their characlei ami means Ihiis, a twenty-four 
or a forty-eight hours' notice is fiequently 
icquircd. 

it IS not the practne to accept as bail persons 
who arc not honseholdci s, and m no case should 
the solicitor ot the accused be cUcejited, such a 
thing having been dei hired by the lourls to be 
" highly inexjiedient, if not im|)ro{>er." A married 
woman and an infant will not be accejited as 
bail. 

An agreement by an accused peison to indemnify 
his bail IS illegal in that it tends to produce a 
jmbhc mischief, and the jiartics to such an agree- 
ment are guilty of the oflence of consjjiracy (^.e.), 
although the agreement may have been entered 
into without any wrongful intent. 

Ihc word IS said to he derived from the low 
Latin batla, a nurse, or from the old French bail, 
a guardian or trustee. 

BAIL BOND. — 'Ibis is the name of the bond 
which IS enteicd into by an accused person and his 
bail, when the formci is bailed out by a surety, 
pending the fuitlier hearing or the determination 
of a criminal charge prefeiied against tlie accused. 

BAILEE. 1 he person to whom goods are 
delivered m trust under a contiact, and who is 
responsible for the custody and safe return 
according to the tcims of the bailment {qv.). 

BAILER or BAILOR. — 3 he person who delivers 
goods to a bailee in trust under a contract, 

BAILIFF. — Literally, the meaning of the word 
“ bailiff ” IS a person who ha.s goods placed under 
his bail or control. 

The njodern meanings are — 

(1) An agent or an over.seer acting on behalf of 
a superior. *3'he word is derived from the middle 
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Latin ballivus, from the classical Latin bajulus, and 
signifies a burden-bearer. In this sense it is now 
usually applied in particular to a land steward. 

(2) A legal officer, acting under the sheriff (q.v.), 
who is employed for the purpose of making arrets, 
levying executions, or distraining for rent. The 
sheriff himself is the Iving's bailiff, and his county 
is called his bailiwick. Such a bailiff is bound to 
the sheriH, with sureties, for the proper performance 
of his duties. He is consequently known as 
the " bound bailiff ” If the bailiff is guilty of any 
trespass or wrongful act m the execution of his 
duties, the sheriff is liable in damages to the 
aggrieved person. 

A bailiff of a county court is a person who acts 
under the supervision and direction of an official 
of the court, called the High Bailiff {qv ). To him 
is consigned the actual duty of serving summonses, 
and executing all warrants, precepts, etc The 
high bailiff is responsible for the ii regularitica of 
hts baihff in the same manner as a sheriff. No 
person can act as baihff of a county court without 
obtaining a certificate of fitness from a county 
court judge, and the t:crtifi( ate will be cancelled 
if the judge is satisfied that there has been any 
irregularity or misconduct on the part of the 
baihff. The baihff must produce his certificate 
whenever called upon to do .so. 

A bailiff is the person who is generally employed 
to distrain for rent (see Distress), and it is in 
connection with this part of his duties that he is 
most commonly known to the public. 

The fees to which a bailiff is entitled in dis- 
training are set out m the following table. The 
table itself, together with a list of the certified 
bailiffs of the district, must be posted up in every 
county court office. 

Table of Fees, Charges, and Expenses. 

1. Distresses for Rent where the Sum distrained 
for is more than £20. 

For levying distress : 3 per cent, on any sum 
exceeding £20 and not exceeding £50 ; 2§ per cent, 
on any sum exceeding £50 and not exceeding £200, 
and 1 per cent, on any additional sum. 

For man m possession, 5s j)cr day ; to provide 
his owia> board in every case. 

For advertisements, the sum actually and 
necessarily paid. 

For commission to the auctioneer : on sale by 
auction, 7^ per cent, on the sum realised not 
exceeding £100 ; 5 per cent, on the next £200 ; 
4 per cent, on the next £200, and on any sum 
exceeding £500, 3 per cent, up to £1,000, and 2^ per 
cent, on any sum exceeding £1,000. A fraction of 
£1 is in all cases reckoned as £1. 

Subject to settlement by the registrar in case of 
dispute, reasonable fees, charges, and cxjjen.scs 
where the distress is withdiawn, or where no sale 
takes place, and for negotiations between landlord 
and tenant respecting the distress. 

For appraisement {qv), on the written request 
of the tenant, whethei by one broker or more, 6d. 
in the £ on the value as appraised, m addition to 
the amount for the stamp. 

2 Distresses for* Rent where the Sum distrained 
for does not exceed £20. 

For levying distress, 3s. 

j^or man in possession, 4s. 6d a day ; to provide 
his own board in every case. v* ♦ 


For appraisement {q.v.), on the written request of 
the tenant, whether by one broker or more, 6d. in 
the £ on the value as appraised, in addition to the 
amount for the stamp. 

For all expenses of advertisements, if any, fOs 

Catalogues, sale and commission, and delivery. 
Is. m the £ on the net produce of the sale. 

Subject to settlement by the registrar in cases of 
dispute, if the goods are removed at the request of 
the tenant, the reasonable expenses attending such 
removal. 

Where it is the duty of the baihff to recover 
possession of a tenement, according to the order of 
the court, the baihff may enter upon the premises 
between the hours of 9 a. in. and 4 p ni. Of course, 
this must be read, at present, in the light of the 
('Xt optional legislation passed during the Great 
War. As is well known, restrictions of great impor- 
tance were placed upon distraint and the recovery 
of promises by statutes passed m 1914-19. (See 
Recovery, .OF Premises.) 

As a preliminary to bringing any action against 
a baihff in respect of any act done by him in 
obedience to an order of the court, six days' notice 
must be given. 

BAILMENT. — 'I his is the term applied to the 
act of delivery of goods in trust for some special 
object or purpose, by a person called a bailor to 
anothk person called a bailee, upon a contract, 
express or implied, to conform to the object or 
purpose of the trust. 

A great legal authority, Lord Holt, divided bail- 
ments into SIX classes, and this division is 
important, as ujion the character of the bailment 
depends the liability of the bailee in case the goods 
are injured or lost The classes are depositum, 
mandatum, commodatum, vadium, locatio ret, and 
locatxo opens factendt. Of these, the first two are 
for the benefit of the bailor alone, the third is for 
the benefit of the bailee alone, and the last three 
are for the mutual benefit of the bailor and the 
bailee. 

(1) Deposltuibv This is the delivery of goods to 
be taken care of foi the bailor, the bailee receiving 
nothing m the shajie of reward for his Louble. 
A common case is that of one neighboui asking 
another to take care of articles of value during the 
absence of the formerofrom home. The bailee has 
no right to use the articles deposited, except at 
his own risk, and he must return them to the 
bailor on demand. Whilst they are under his 
charge he is only responsible for gross negligence, 
and the question of the arripunt of negligence will 
generally depend upon the* particular facts of the 
case. Thus, a bailee cannot be held responsible for 
a theft of the goods deposited, which happened 
through no fault of his own, nor for lo.ss arising out 
of the action of third parties, nor for the con- 
sequences of a mere accident, such as fire. In one 
case the jilaintiff brought an action to recover 
damages fur the loss of an overcoat through the 
negligence of the defendant, a restaurant keeper. 
It ajipcared that the plaintiff entered the restaurant 
for the purpose of dining, and that a waiter took 
his overcoat from him, without being requested to 
do so, and hung it on a peg behind the plaintiff. 
The coat was stolen. It was held that there was 
evidence to warrant a verdict for the plaintiff on 
the ground that there was evidence from which a 
jury might find that the defendant was a bailee of 
the overcoat, and that he had been guilty, through 
his servant, of neghgence while it was in his custody. 
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On the ot^er band, where an author sent a manu- 
script play to a theatrical manager, *nd the latter 
lost it, in the absence of any evidence of wilful 
negligence it was held that the manager could not 
be held responsible for the loss 

If %noney is deposited for safe custody, as dis- 
tinguished from money dcpositetl by way of a loan, 
no right of action to recover the same arises until a 
demand has been made bv the depositor, and, 
therelore, the Statute of Limitations onlv runs 
from the date of the demand 

(2) Mandatiim. 'Ihis is the delivery of goods for 
the purpose of something being done witli them, the 
bailee not being remunerated for his tioublc I'nless 
there is a special undertaking on fhe pai t of the 
bailee to be responsible for the goods handed to 
him, he is only liable, as in dtpostlum, foi gtoss 
negligence But he must use any special skill that 
he happens to possess In an old case a horse was 
delivered to the defendant by the plain till in oriler 
that the former should ride him and show him for 
sale. It was shown that the defendant twas a per- 
son conversant with horses, and in an action 
brought by the plaintilf for injuiics sustained by 
the horse through the negligent ndmg of the 
defendant, it was held that the defcniiant was 
liable although he did not receive any leward for 
his services 

(3) Comniodatum. 'I his is the lending of an 
article or articles to be returned in the same con- 
dition as at the time of the loan, reasonable wear 
and tear excefited If the article or articles to be 
returned are not the identical ones lent, but otheis 
of ec|ual value, e g , postage stamps or mnney, the 
bailment is said to be mutuum, and not commodatum 

Since the benefit of such a bailment is for the 
bailee alone, he is resyionsible for tlic slightest 
negligence But if the articles perish by inc\ liable 
accident he will be excused Ihis is only true as to 
commodatum In mutuum, on the other hand, the 
right of ])roperty and the risk ]iass immediately 
upon delivery to the bailee, and he must lestore 
the equivalent to the bailor whatevc't happens 

It IS the duty of the bailor to inform the l)<iilee of 
any known defects in th^ aitnles dej-xisiled 

The bailee has no hen iijion tlio goods lent to 
him for any antecedent debts din^ to Inin, and he 
IS no!r entitled lo retain them untd the bailor ])ays 
the expenses to which he has Hecn put in connee tion 
with their custody 

(4) Vadium, 'lliis is the (ontra(t of pawn (See 
Pawn and Pavvnrroklr ) 

(5) Locatio Rpi. The (lejiosit of goods u[>on hue 
The degree of neghgencejor wlu< h a liner is answer- 
able is intermediate between that of the lirst two 
and the third of the class of bailments 'I he test 
may be laid down to be the degree of care which 
might be expected from a [iruclent man in dealing 
with his own jiropeily The tciins of the bailment 
will be generally indic ate(l in the lining agiceinent, 
and the bailee must not do anything in( onsislent 
with these terms, othei wise the bailment iS a • an end 

There is an im])hcd waiianty on the pai t of the 
letter that the goods lined are reason.ibly lit for 
the purpose lor which thev aic sujopliecl, and tliat 
they arc free fiom all uiireasonalilc Cicfccts (See 
Hire Purchasf ) 

(6) Locallo OperisFadpndi. The deposit of goods 
upon which labour is to be bestowed, and for whn h 
the bailee is to be i enumerated 'lo bailees of this 
class belonfif wharfingers, carriers, etc. 'Ij^he measure 
of liability is generally the same as in locatto ret, 


but this may be increased by reason of the known 
or professed Skill of the bailee. 

BAIZE. — A rough, woollen fabric, with a long 
nap on one side, mainly used for coverings, linings, 
cur^ins, etc. Dresser baize, also known as oil 
baiee, is a sort of oilcloth employed, as its name 
implies, as a covering for kitchen dressers. 

BAKEHOUSES, LAW AS TO. -I he law as to 
bakehouses is i untamed in the Factory and W'ork' 
shop Act, 1901, in conjunction with some of tbr 
jiruvisions of the Publu Health Acts A bakchottsc* 
mav be a small shop, or it may be an immense^ 
lactoi V In eilher case, it is ( lassified as a non- 
textile factoiy or woikshop A bakehouse is definedi 
as any place m whuli is baked biead, biscuits, otr 
confectionery, fiom the b.iking or selling of whichi 
a piofit IS dc'ined A non-textdc factor\ , a.s applied 
to baking, nu'ans ; Any woiks, wai chouses, mills, 
in which stcMiu, water, or oflic't mechanual power is 
used in the manu lac tine, and wheie, also, manual 
laboiii is earned on loi gam in tlie making of bread, 
biscuits, or c oiifei tionei y If the fa( tory is a tene- 
ment factory, the teiin nn*ans that ditfcient tradesi 
are canu'cl on by dilleient funis m the same build- 
ing. In this case, the tactoiy of each sejiaiate firm 
within the same building is tii'ated as a separate 
factory. 

A woikshcip, 1 r , a baken’s shoj) and bakehouse. 
IS .1 jilacc where ni.inual labour is cained on in the 
baking of bread foi gam i he term im hides a 
tenement woi ksliop, and is goc erned l)y the same 
law as a tenement laitcjiy 

I lie bic'ad faitoiy or bakehouse must be kept in 
a cleanly state, lux; from smells aiising fiom any 
diain, water, or other c losets, c>t uiinal, 1 here must 
l)(‘ nc) oveu lowding m it, so <is to make it injurious 
to the health of the peisons employed m it. Ihc 
iiHsln al olluer of health, or the inspector of nui- 
sances, will rejiort any disobedient e to these rules, 
and the distri* t coiinc il, or tlie mctro|)olitan borough 
coumil, c)i the town council, or tlie city council, 
will enforce the law 'i wo hunched and fifty cubic 
fc'ot of sjiace must l)e allowed to each peison, or if he 
or she IS w'oiking over time, the allowance must be 
409 ( ubii leet '! hese figures may be modified by 
ouh i of the Sec retary of State. A notice must be put 
up in each loom stating the numbei ol persons 
who may be (‘injiloyed thcic Siitliiient .sanitary 
conveniences must be jcrovicied, and where both 
sexc's work in the same building, jiioper separate 
acc oininodaticni must be; theie 

All rnachineiy must be c liicicntly fern eel, where 
such rnachineiy is clangercns to human life, and 
such fencing must be kept in a good state of rejiair. 
Icvery stc-am Ixnler must liave a proper safety valve, 
and be * xarmned bv a < cjinjietent person once m 
lourtec'i months, and the leport entered in the- 
register witlnii fouitecm davs Ucgulalions are 
made as to the cleaning of machineiy in motion, 
and the clue jm^vision cd the; moans of escape iiii 
case of hie All these regulations arc ngi'lly enforced. 

II an a' c alcnt occ uis causing loss of life or injury, 
written ncilue must be sent to the insjiec lor of the 
district In the case of cxjilosions, notice must be 
sent to the Goveinnieiit msjiec tc)i , In the case of 
an mcjiiest arising out of the accident, a i dative of 
the clcc eased may attend, or any person nominated 
by a majority of the workmen 

llie employment of women and young cluldren 
shall begin at 6 m the morning and end at 6 m the 
evening. Of from 7 to 7, or from 8 to 8, excepting 
on Saturdays, ^when the hours are from 6 to 2, c^i. 
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■from 7 to 3, or from 8 to 4 o’clock. The time for 
meal times shall be not less than an hour and a 
half in all, and one hour on Saturdays. Children 
must only be employed in morning and afternoon 
■sets, or on alternate days. Women employed# in 
workshops (a baker’s shop and bakehouse) may 
be employed there for eight hours a day, with an 
interval of two hours for meals A notice to this 
effect must be put up in the workshop and also 
served on the inspector. Full particulars are given 
in the Act, by which holidays for women and young 
persons are regulated. These provisions apply to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Under special 
circumstances, women and young children may 
work for longer hours when there is special need, 
and the Secretary of State permits it. 

In that part of a bakehouse where bread baking 
13 being carried on, a youth above the age of six- 
teen years,may work between 5 in the moinmg and 
9 in the evening, out of which must be allowed him 
a period of seven hours’ absence Whatever the 
ordinary hours of work are must be put up m the 
bakehouse ; if a youth is employed before the 
beginning of that ordinal y peiiod, lie must not be 
employed on the same day after the cml of the 
ordinary period. A baker is not allowed to decide 
what the ordinary peiiod of work is for a youth, 
for it is the period hxed by the Act duiing whuh 
women and children may work (the hours are 
mentioned above.) Generally speaking, the Act 
require.s that women, children, youths, and young 
girls shall have tlnui meals <it the same time. They 
must not have then meals where the bteadinaking 
IS going on, uidess the Secietaiy of State otherwnsc 
permits The Secrctiii y of State may also allow any 
other day than Saturday foi the half -holiday, but 
there must be a notice ot the tact ])ut up m the 
bread factory oi bakehouse. 

W^here the baker is a Jew, the following rules as 
to hours of wot k will apply : If the bakery is closed 
until sunset on Saturdays, women and young per- 
sons may be employed from sunset until 9 in the 
evening. If he closes lus bakeiy both before and 
after sunset, he may employ women and young per- 
sons for one houi on every other day of the week 
^except Sunday), but not bofoie 6 in the morning 
or after 9 m the evening A woman or young pci- 
son m^v be employed on Sunday, if the bakery is 
closed on Saturday, and not opened for traffic on 
Sunday ; but the baker must not employ them as 
well on Saturday evenings or foi the additional 
hour on the other days. 

Women may work overtime m aciordance with 
the following regulations : Between 6 a m. and 
8 p.m., or between 7 am. and 9 p m , or between 
8 a m. and 10 p.m. Two hours must be allowed for 
meals. A woman must not be so employed for 
more than three days in any one week. When there 
is great press of woik, the Secretai-y of State may 
modify this regulation A boy of sixteen an^l 
upwards may be employed during the night, but 
not for more than twelve hours, with proper rests 
for meals. The order of the Secretary of State must 
be obtained for the employment of youths at night. 

The owner of the bakery must serve notice upon 
the inspector relating to all special exceptions as to 
the hours of work and meal times of women, children, 
and young people, and the notices must be affixed 
in the bakery 

No woman or girl shall be employed in a bakery 
within four weeks after giving birth to a, child. A 
child under twelve years of age must not be 


employed. Young persons under sixteen cannot be 
employed in % bread factory without a medical 
certificate of fitness. Provision is made in the Act 
for children who arc at work in factories to attend 
school ill the morning, or in the afternoon, o^ on 
alternate days. 

A special modification of the Act applies to bake- 
houses No room or place may be occupied as a 
bakehouse if a water-closet, earth-closet, privy, or 
ashpit IS in direct communication with it. The 
cistern which supplies water to the bakehouse must 
be distinct from that wluch supplies the water-closet. 
No sewage pipe may have an opening in the bake- 
house. in addition to a fine of 40s for breach of 
this rule, there is a further fine of 5s a day after 
conviction until the nuisance is removed. If justices 
of the peace are satisfied that a bakehouse is m an 
insanitary state, they may fine the occupier 40s for 
the first offence, and £5 for each later offence. The 
justices may order that the bakehouse be made 
sanitary , if the oidcr is not complied with, the fine 
will be n ^ (lav until the occupier obeys the order 

All the inside walls of a bakelumse. all the ceilings, 
passages, and staircases must be painted with oil, 
or varnished, or be limewashcd, or be partly treated 
with oil paint, or varnish, and hmewasii If the 
walls or ceilings are painted, there must be three 
coals of paint or vainish. The whole must be 
lepamted or re- varnished at least once every seven 
yeais, and must be washed with hot water and soap 
at least once every six months. The limcwashed 
part of the bakehouse must be renewed every six 
months 

If a room oi pKue on tiie same level as the bake- 
house IS used foi sleeping, it must be cut otf from 
the bakehouse bv an cltedive partition extending 
to the celling I he room must have an external 
window of. at least, 9 superficial ft , and one halt 
of this window' must be made to o])en for ventila- 
tion Fines for disobedience ; First offence, 20s , 
sul)se(|uent (>ffences, /5 each 

Bakehouses must not bo undergiound unless tluw 
weie so befoictthe Ad was passed , lu that case, 
thev must be ceitified by the distrid (ouncil to be 
suitable An undei ground bakchou.se nK\aus : A 
bakeliouse, an\ baking room of which has the 
surface of its ffoor mote than 3 ft. below the foot 
way of the adjoining stieet or of tht; j^'iound nefiiest 
to the reborn A bakiuft lOom means any room used 
fot baking or tor anv puijiose luiidental theieto 
1 he distiict (Oiincil will not cmfilv the bakehouse 
unless it IS satisfied that the pkuc is suitable as to 
construction, light, ventilation, and m every other 
respect. If the distm t coua.il will not give a ceiti- 
ficate, the occupier may ajiply to justices of the 
peace, who have the jiowcr to grant one If struc- 
tural alterations are necessary so as to satisfy the 
authorities, and the occupier thinks that the owner 
might to bear the expense, the (Kcupier may com- 
plam to the justues, who may oider that all theJ 
e.xpenses shall be borne by the owner, or that a 
portion sh.^il be boi nc by the owner and the occupier 
respeetively, oi that the lease may be determined 
(given up) 

The law here summarised in so far as it relates 
to retail bakehouses will be enforced by the district 
council m which the bakehouse is situated. The 
medical officer of health may enter upon the pre- 
mises, inspect them, and take legal proceedings 
concerning them 

A retail bakehouse is any bakehous^ or place, 
not being a factory, in wduch the bread, biscuits. 
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and confectionery sold in it by retail, are sold in 
some shop or place occupied with tBe bakehouse 

Every person who occupies a factory or work- 
shop in which women, children, and young persons 
are employed, must, within one month, send a 
notfte to the inspector of the district The notice 
must state the name of the factory or workshop, 
the address, the nature of the work carried on, 
whether the work is done by water, by steam, by 
gas. by electricity, or by hand labour. A notice 
prepared in form specihed in the Act must be 
affixed in every factory and workshop 

Some definitions of moment are : Child, a person 
under the age of fourteen ; night, the houis between 
9 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock the next 
morning ; woman is a woman of the age of eighteen 
years and upwards . young person, is a boy or girl 
who has ceased to be a child, and is under the age 
of eighteen 

In workshops m which there are no women, or 
young persons, oi children emjdoyed, sevcial of the 
rules made m the interests of these pcr-ions are not 
so strict. The following regulations do not apply to 
men’s workshops, wherever the\ were specially 
made in the interests of women and childien ami 
young persons: Rules as to temfieiature, ventila- 
tion, drainage of floors, sanitaiy convenienees, open- 
ing of doors, dangerous machinery, and impicsts. 
The rules as to houis ami hohda\s do not «-pf)ly, 
nor as to the education of (.hildien, nor as to the 
affixing of abstiaits and notucs at the ontiaace to 
the workshop, nor as to the keeping of <i genet al 
register Whete, however, imm fiiilv aic emjiloved 
in bakehouses, the special piovisions as to bake- 
houses are entoued, as well as the piovisioiis of 
the Public Health At Is as legards sanitation ami 
the health and safety of the publn 

At the present time, 1919, thcie is t onsiderable 
agitation amongst the baktu-., like other labourers, 
for an amelioration of the let ins and (onditions of 
work. No doubt this agitation will lead to an 
amendment ol the icuioi} At t m tin.' favour of 
bakers, at least, at no distant daly 

BALANCE CERTllTCATB. -Wheie a Sh u. 
holdei 111 a joint stock conpiany dispos.'s ot only 
a part of the shares compr ised m his sh.u e cei t ificate, 
It becomes necessary to issu(‘ to him a ct'rtifKate 
for th<‘ balance 

Some company secietai ies*i'efraiii fiom preparing 
a balance certificate until specially lequested so to 
do, the idea being, presumably, that the holdei 
may have disposed of the rcinamder of his shar.cs 
and the transler not be available for registration 
A moic systematic irvthod, however, is to pre- 
pare the certificate without waiting for such 
request. It is usual to hand to the person surren- 
dering the old certificate a rci eipt termed .i balance 
receipt or balance tick.-t (/ r ) lor retention until 
the balam e ceitificate is r.vid) tor doliv.n y I h.* 
tiew i ortit'r atc' numbci should be written on the 
counterfoil ot the balam e i e. eijh book, thus avoiding 
the possibility of the ])re]iaration of any . . itilicates 
being overlooked, and at the same time affording 
a ready means of ascertaining wh.^ther the certifi- 
cate for any particular receipt has beem made out. 

Where share’s still stand legistercd m the name 
of a deceased member and the executor transfers 
a part of them, and a balance certificate has to 
be issued for the remainder, such certificate should 
be made out in the name of the deceased, and an 
indorsemeht written on the back to tly effect that 
probate m favour of A 13 has been exhibited to 


the company. A balance certificate issued in 
respe. t of shaics held m joint account where one 
of the joint holders has died should be made out 
in the name of the survivor, or survivors, without 
reference of any kind to the deceased person. 

The original certificate should be produced at 
the board meeting when the scahhg of a balance 
certificate is authorised 

BALANCE OF TRADE.— The purpose of trade is 
to obtain goods in abundance ; and, in the long 
run, since we have no gold mines, the goods we 
obtain are paid lor by other commodities or ser- 
vices. not by money. Ultimately, that is, our 
imports are paid for by our exports, whether these 
imports or exports consist of material goods or 
“invisible” sei vices No country could continue 
to buy moic than she sold, on pain of becoming 
bankrupt ; and no .ountiy woul.i continue to give 
more than she roceu ed, on pain of being called 
foolish Allowing for temporal y irregularities, there 
IS a Halamc of Tiade, or, rather, it should be called 
a balance of international indebtedness, a balance of 
credits and debits Raynieiits may be due to 
the dwellers m one country as interest on invest- 
ments abroad, as i omittances of earnings in the 
service of foreign nations, as repayments of debt, 
as drafts drawn bv foicigners touring the country 
for busme.'js or lot jileasure, and -what is in our 
case of so gre.it iinpotlame -bankers’ and brokers' 
(omuussions In the case of Great Britain, the 
long (onimu.sl .md \ .vst cxi .'ss of impoits prioi 
to the* Groat W.ii wore in pait jiayment of interest 
oi profits on inv.stments in othoi countries, and 
111 p.irt o.uiimg^ of our . arrymg li.ule Uhe pay- 
nusits wou* m.ido .ilmost invariably in goods, not 
in monov. In.lia, lor instaiue, a debtor country, 
must maint.iin .a groat excc.ss of exports ovei 
im])oits m ordor to meet its annual obligations. 
But ev.'ii if no finaiu i.il relations ox. opt the buying 
and selling of goods existed, there would still be a 
(lispantv in value b.tw.'cn inijiorts and exports 
llu* impoits un' v.'vluod as they arrive, and include 
fu'ight an.l lusui.uu.' chaigos; the exports are 
v.ilm <1 as th. y h'av.*, and without tlic addition ol 
ft.ught and insuian.e 'Jh(‘ financial condition ol 
the wot Id owing to the exhaustion caused by the 
Gr.sat War wnll have widespread economic effects 
(or many ycais llie statements in the te^^t refer 
mamly to uoim.al times, and wull need modification 
in ot.lei to m.‘et sp.*. lal circumstances. 

1 he B.ilaii. e of Traclc must m the end be 
cslablislied, unless a c ountiy, like a fraudulent 
del>tot, lepu. hales its deb's, but for an interval, 
shorter oi longei, an e.juiiibriuni between debits 
an.l < redits may not result A . oiintry may live for 
a will! ' on its capital Securities may be going 
abroad in compcns<ition for goods ; and at length 
the stoi k of gold, which, as a rule, enters into 
tia.le t.) the slightest degree, begins to depart 
When moie bnls are pavalde to creditors abroad 
than are due fiom debtois abioad, the Balance of 
Trade is against us The exchang.'s are said to be 
“ unfavoui able,’’ because a sum ot money abroad 
IS worth more than the same sum at home Simi- 
larly, when the obligations mcuricd by our 
merchants and others abroacl .lo not equal the 
sum of the debts to be colle. ted abroad, a sum of 
money here is worth more than the same sum 
abroacl 'J'he ex.Jianges are then said to bc‘ 
“ favouiablc ’’ The terms are reminiscent of tlic 
much al^sed doctnne that the object of trade is 
to amass moj^ey. When gold had to be sent abrbad 
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to restore the Balance ot Trade, the. country was 
regarded as losing ; when gold must come here, the 
country was gaming. But the terms still have a 
very real meaning from the point of view of the 
man who has payments to make in foreign paits. 
The less favourable the exchanges, the more dilh- 
culty and expense he has of finding means of 
meeting his obligations ; the more favourable, the 
cheaper can a bill be obtained which will cancel 
his debt, 

IJALANt i: ItlXBlPT Oil BALAMK TICKKT.— 

V balance uceij)t , or balance ticket, is the name ol .i 
document issued where a holder ol slums m a 
joint stock company translers only a part ot 
the shares referied to in his share toitificale, in 
whu h case it is usual for the transler, a* ( om- 
panu'd by tlu; certificate, to be presented to the 
secretaiy of the (omjiany lor “ ^ ertiiii ation ” 
[qv.), when a balance icseipt will handed to 
the person prc'senting It constitutes tc'iujioraiy 
documeutary evidence of title m lesjuct ot the 
shares retained, and setves until a bal.uice cc'rtih' 
cate {q v.) c an be jircjiaic-d ancl deliverc'd m c xc haiige 
Where the shares arc' not billy jiaid, tlu' amount 
paid up should be stated on the leccupt 

A balance reccijit may also bo issued wheie a 
share c erlifu ale, which has bee n dc'laced or worn 
out, IS surreudeied to the com])ariy lor the pur- 
pose of having a new one jircpared, or wlicue ,i 
new ceitilicMte is desired by le.ison ot am altera- 
tion m the name of the jnojiiietor {e (; , by maniagc) 
When usecl for purpose's such as this, the term 
"balance rm eijit " is, ol course, a misnoiiu'r, but 
it will iisiudlv be louiid more convenient to use- 
a leceijit m this form than to have a sc'jiaiate 
book for such cases. 

15alance receipts aic also issuc'd m conm'ction 
with "splitting ’ of sh.ue c c'l tific atos 

Ikfore dehveiing the lelativc' shaie certificates, 
the company secrctaiy slioulcl sec^ that (hc'se 
leceipts are given up ; and in the* event ol a receipt 
having been lost, a letter ol indemnity should be in- 
sisted U})on For altliough balance rcH'c'ipts have not 
the same ettect as share certificates given undc'i tlie 
seal of the company, yet they are rogardc'd by 
brokers and others as dociiinents of value ; and it 
IS advisable that the company should be protected 
from ar^ possibility of loss aiising fiom alleged 
carelessness m delivering the share ccilificate 
without obtaining the appropriate res eijd 

It sometimes hapjiens that, although a sliaie- 
holder has disjiosed ot all his shaies, the* transfers 
are not all lodged with the company tor ccutifi- 
cation at the time the* share cei tific ate is surrendered, 
some being presentc'd later accompanied by the 
balance receipt which it nmII have been necc-ssary 
to issue. In such a case, no balance ceitilicate 
need, of course, be jireji.ii od , and the rec eijit, 
after being cancelled ancl rnaiked eithei " transfc'i 
registered" oi " transfei certified," a<corcling to 
the circumstances, sliould be pasted to the- countci- 
foil of the balance' icccijit book 'this book slioulcl 
be examined at icgular intervals (say, wc'cklyt. 
and balance certific ates prejiared where the rc'ceijils 
have not already been suirciideied riie nc;w certili- 
tu ate numbers sliould bo enterc^d on the countei toils 
of the recc'ipt book , 

BALANCE SHEET.— A statement of the assets 
and liabilities of a business When, in the case of 
a partnership firm, the liabilities exceed the assets, 
the business is said to be insolvent The excess of 
asse*ts over liabilities is called capitfl ,In the 


balance sheets of a private firm and of a limited 
company the' capital is differently treated, as 
in the case of the former it fluctuates by reason 
of the effect of profits, the introduction of fresh 
capital, losses, and withdrawals. In the letter 
it is not affcctecl by these matters, and the 
liability of the company to its shareholders remains 
the same' 

An examination of a balance sheet is of the 
greatest importance, as it affords information 
regarding the amount of capital in the business, 
and the proportions which are invested in fixed 
assets ancl floating assets [q v.) In order to give 
this information, it is advisable that the assets 
ancl liabilities should be shown in as much detail 
as possible, ancl that each succeeding balance sheet 
should be capable ot being linked up with the 
j)ievious one 

A balance sheet must be drawn uj) so as to exhibit 
a true statement of the j)osition of the business, and 
m the case of a limited company must be signed by 
tw'o directors, or, if there is only one director, by that 
one; and the auditors’ rcpoit must be attached 
to the balance slftet, or a reference made to it at the 
foot of the balance sheet ; ancl the repot t must be 
lead befoie the geneial meeting ancl be open to 
ins)>ccTion by any shdieholder. 

(See Sec. 113 Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908)* 

Section 20, s s 3, of this Act enacts also that a 
statement in the form ot a balance sheet .shall be 
forwarded with tlic annual summary in the case of 
public companic'- 

dhe articles ol association of a coinj)any contain 
provisions relating to the balance sheet, and if 
Table A (which is the statutory foim of articles) 
is adopted, it is provided that a ( opy of the balance 
sheet and diret tots’ rej^ort shall be sent to persons 
entitled, at least seven days previously to the 
meeting 

The method of presenting a balance sheet differs 
m the case of jiiivate fums and limited companies, 
a comparison of^ the ones given on p 149 clearly 
showing this Ihero is. howe\c>r, no fixed rule as 
regal els the actual arrangement of the different 
items included m the assets and liabilities, though 
these may be taken as a good general form in which 
they may be drawn up * * 

BALANCE SHEET, llOW TO HEAD. Balance 
sheets are concise statements of assets and liabilities 
designed to show the financial position of a firm, 
comjiany, or undertaking as at a given date Such 
statements arejirepaied at icgular periods, generally 
annually, and, in the case of ‘limited companies, are 
submitted for the ajipioval of the shareholders m 
gencial meeting. 

'Ihe object of the balance sheet is to enable the 
pioprietois to ascertain periodically whether their 
venture is progiessing oi retrc^gi cssing, to calculate 
their piofits or their losses, ancl generally to con-* 
sider their i^ctual position Hence a properly drawn 
balance sheet is a sciupulously exact ancl clear 
statement of facts, and in laige ])rivatc businesses 
and all public c ompanies it is voiu hed foi as c orrect 
m accordance with the books of accounts, by 
competent auditors 

But balance sheets are not merely simple lists 
of assets and liabilities, capable of being under- 
stood at a glance. Fot instance, among the 
assets often appear items which represent nothing 
of tangible \-tilue, ancl under the heading " liabil- 
ities ” are shown amounts which are not debts. la 
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. • PRIVATE FIRM. 

FORM OF BALANCE SHEET. 


• Liabilities. 

Sundry Creditors . 

Less Reserve for Discounts. 

Bills Payable 

Loans 

Expenses due and accrued 
Reserve Fund 
Capital ^ . 

as per last Balance Sheet 
Add Interest 
„ iProfit (if any) 


! j* Assets. 

.Sundry Debtors 

I^s Kevrve lor Bad r>ebts 
„ „ „ Discounts 

Bills Receivable 
Expenses nnexpircd 
iSt(xk-in-Trade 

Coiisigiimenti , 

Investments 

(ioorlwill 

Less amount wiilten i^itl 


Lest Drawings 
,, Loss (If any) 


* If more than one n.irtner, 
the detail similar to aoove of 
each partner’s Capital would a 

be shown separatelv. 


Patents 

Less .iiiiount written off . 

■Machinery and Plant 

As p<‘t l.ist B.ilanre Sheet 
.Additions 


less l)e]>r(*ciatiun 

Land and Bnildunts — 

As t>T 1 1 st Balant " Sheet 
.Additions 


[^ss IVpreeiation 


/artJ Moi 0;.ii;es 

C.ish at Bmk 
Cash III Hand 




£ 'tJdJ £ il.irf. 


C 


UMIIKI) a).\li*\N\ 

FORM OP BALANCE SHEET 


Liabilitiks, C s. d £ s d 

Nommal CapUal .. .. . £ 

Dividexl into ^ 

. .Ordin.iry Sh.an s of jC ... each 
. Preference ,, ,, 

Subserthed Captlal 

. ,Ordi .irv Shares of jT .. each, 
jH'r share called up . 

. I’referenre Shares oi* £. 
c ach, per share ( ailed up 


'I ! I 

Assns. £ s d , £ I s d. 

Ijind and liutJdtnQS (as jx'r list Balance | 

Sheet) . i I ' 

Additions . I 


Doprec lation 


/xss Mori Raises 

Machinery and I'lanl (as pin l.ist B.ilance 
Sheet) 

iddllions 



£ 

l^ss Calls in arrears 


Add Amounts reeeiVeii iti ail\. ince 
of Calls . 

.. Debentures of £ each, issued at 
. redeiinable at cacli 

[Mans 
Creditors 

I ess Reserve for Discounts 


l,ess Depreciation 
I'atents 

Imss ainmiiit written off 
(loodwill 

/.es. nnouiit written ofT 
Debtors 

Less Reserve, (or Discounts 
B.id Debts 


Bills Payable 
Expenses accrued 

Profit and Loss Account — Balance 
brought fonvard from last account 
A^ Profit (or year einlcd this 
date (if any) 


Less Loss for vear ended this date 
(if any) 

„ Interim Dividends 


Hills Receivable 
Expenses unexpired 

Stock 

Consignments 
Investments 
Cash in Hank 
„ ,, Hand 

Profit and Loss Account — Balance brought 
forward from last year 

Add I/iss for period ended this dale 
or 

I^ss Profit for pcriotl ended this dale 
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estimating the financial position as set forth in the 
balance sheet, these items must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from those representing current or 
potential values or possible claims. 

Balance sheets differ m (a) form and (6) clearrTess 
and amplitude of detail. Naturally, the vast 
number of private and public organisations which 
carry on the industrial, commercial, and financial 
business of the world, could not adopt one specific 
form of balance sheet. But even in the broad sub- 
divisions into which the world's trade might be 
divided, such as engineering, shipping, mining, 
textile, banking, etc., very little attempt has been 
made to use a standard form of account This 
renders a comparison of the stability of different 
undertakings difficult. In certain of the great 
public utilities, however, such as water, gas. railway 
companies, and other undertakings requiring the 
consent of Parliament or of municipal bodies, a 
standardised balance sheet is employed, and an 
important step was taken in the eaily pait of this 
century by certain great foreign banks, who agreed 
among themselves upon a speual lorm which gave 
full particulars of both assets and liabilities with 
admirable clearness. 

Further, the liuidity of tlie balance sheet will 
depend, not only on the rcadei’s pcispicacity, but 
on whether the management do or do not desire 
to expose the full facts of the position In the 
latter case, investigation may be baflled by group- 
ing together assets of varying degiccs of rcahs- 
ability, such as machinery, stock, and investments, 
and showing them in the balance sheet by a single 
lump sum, by writing off an abnormally over- 
sufficient sum for dci>iociatioii (as is nearly always 
the case in regard to the premises owmed by banks) 
or by otherwise concealing tlie actual profit. 

Assuming that the items aic separately set out, 
the first step towaids understanding a balance 
sheet is to arrange the a.sscts and liabilities into 
groups, the items of which are allied by common 
characteristics. Take the case of a company formed 
to undertake a manufacturing business Its hist 
needs would be to acquire land, to erect buildings 
and to equip them with machinery and plant 
Without these properties the company could not 
undertake business, they aie the permanent and 
fundamental necessities of the undertaking, and 
will be employed m the production of the com- 
modity in which the company will trade Ihese 
permanent necessities are known as "fixed assets," 
and they form a class distinct in character from the 
other possessions of the company. 

The next group of assets consists of the circulating 
materials of trade, ft includes the stocks of raw 
materials which are bought, the finished and partly 
finished articles which are produced therefrom, the 
bills receivable drawn by the purchasers of the 
goods, and the book debts which are owing by 
customers ; in a word, all those items which are 
held temporarily and whose ultimate purpose is to 
be converted into cash. These are the “ Circulating 
Assets.” 

The third group comprises the cash and such 
other resources as loans and investments, which are 
realisable in cash at short notice These, owing to 
their ready availability, are known as " liquid 
assets." Over and above these three groups will be 
found other items, such as goodwill, patents, un- 
expired insurances, discount allowed on issues of 
debentures, and brokerage and commission on 
issues of shares Some of these, e ^ , gtodwll, may 


have a real vilue, and could be taken into account 
if the business were sold as a going concern ; others, 
such as brokerages, represent money paid out of 
capital, and are shown on the " assets side o^the 
balance sheet m accordance with the requirements 
of the Act of Parhament governing public companies. 
But these items are not of active service to the 
undertaking, and in estimating the value of the 
assets m a balance sheet they may for all practical 
purposes be omitted and may be grouped under 
one head as " Intangible As.sets.” 

On the " liabilities ” side of the balance sheet all 
tlie items may be divided into two groups, one of 
which consists of the debts which the undertaking, 
as such, is regarded as owing to the proprietors, 
the other being the liabilities which the business has 
incurred to outside parties, who are its creditors. 
In the first group will appear the capital which haA 
been invested either l)y tlie jiiivate tiader or by the 
shareholders, the profit and loss account, which 
shows the balance of the undivided profit and the 
reserve funds, whuh represent profits set aside 
m pievious years foi various purposes, and 
which, teihnically, are deemed to belong to the 
shareholders. 

Ihe second group will comprise the amounts 
owing to special creditors, such as bankers and 
mortg^agois, the ordinary trading debts and the 
bills payable ; also the full nominal value of all 
debentures issued, this latter frequently being the 
largest item. 

Ihe gain in clearness by adopting the foregoing 
natural classification of the assets and liabilities is 
illustrated in the following example The original 
balance sheet, which is that of a well-known 
company, is first reproduced. 


Example 1. 

B.M.ANCL SHLLl— 3IST DrxcMBER, iq 
\ Liabtliitrs. 

L d 

Nominal Capital— 

50.000 5i "n Ciinml.Ttivp Pn- 

f'rtnre ShAro"^, /'i ea( h “iOiOOO 0 0 

100.000 Ordinary Shares, fj * 

each .. . .. .. 100,000 0 0 


£150,000 0 o 


Capital Isicihd — 

50.000 5i ‘’o Cumul.ilive Pre- ' s </ /, 1. d' 

fercnce Shares, fully paid 50,000 o o 

100.000 Ordinary Shares, fully 

paid .. .. .. 100,000 o o 

150,000 o o 

Sundry Creditors .. .. 1,059 6 5 

Rkservf — .. .. .. 18,000 o 0 

Profit and Loss — 

Balance brought forward .. 55 *5 6 

Profit for^ the year as per 

account .. .. it , 697 9 6 


11,753 5 0 

Deduct Interim Dividends 
paid, viz. • — 

Preference 

Dividend .. i ,375 0 0 
Ordinary 

Dividend .. 3,000 o o 

4.375 o 0 

7,378 5 o 

^ £176,437 II 5 
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EX.\MPLE I . — conttnucJ 

Assets. • 

C d. i t. d 
Cost of Goodwill, &c. .. llo.o^o i ; 

Frkkhold avd Lkasfhold 

• pRKUlSES, I’LANT, 

Machinrry and Horsls. 
as at 3isi I>ccembcr, iqi8 . 20,441 i 

ExrLNDiTURX Dufinc. S'ear . . 132 2 o 


20,S7t I 

DEJ'RECIATION . . S 20 ^ 


Sundry Dfhtors, U'.s Rpsr hve 
FOR Had DfBrs and Dis- 
counts , !o6t;<> 17 3 

Bills Reclivable . . 4S'i 10 10 


Stock on Hand as CYrtipild 
BY Mana(,isi. Dihllior 
Consols (Cjs.jSo ij-- 41! ), at 
Cost 


24 OCX. s t» 


20 os 2 n lu 


11 ISO 1 

S.'tss M I 


Less Amount prcvioubl> written 
down 

(Market value 31st Deernib' r, 19 , 

£21,050 ) 

Local Loans (£i ,(>00) 

(Matket value 31st D' rcniLx r, lu , 

ius*! ) 

Cash — 

At Rank 
Ditto ni, IR ptsU 
In Hand 


is6 7 o 


23,843 : 

'.>8 3 1 


/ r’n,4 ^7 1 1 


I\e-arrant;e(l, the balaiR c slu’Ct sliows as uinUu 


l^aniplt* t, 

RALAN'CL' Mil ! !' itsi I'l < ■ m.o t< i > 

III' i/itii i 


To the Shareholders- 

Capital lssu«1 — 

I’rci' rniro Shares , . / so,noo 

Drdinarv Sharis . iuo,ooo 

Reserve iS.ruio 

Balance of I'rofit and fyis-, Auiaint 7,378 


£ 176,378 


To the Public — 

Sundry Creditors . 


1,059 


Dsc/s 

Fixed- 

Premises, etc. 

Circulating— 

Sundrv Debtors 
Rills Reel ivable 
Stock on Hand . . 


M;t> 4 t7 


£ 20,063 

10,600 

460 


16,118 

Liquid— 

In'cstiuents .. , . 24.827 

Cash .... . . 0,389 

31,218 

Intangible- 

Cost of Goodwill, etc . 110,060 


f,»7t-.437 

If we may assume that tlie valivs of llie items 
correspond fairly closely to their balance sheet 
figures, the following facts become at once obvious — ■ 

(1) 2 \t the date of the accounts the company owed 

to outside creditors the sum of i 1 ,059, against 
which it had in liquid assets / 01,2 1 6 a^d circulating 
assets — a very strong financial position. 

(2) So far ae the shareholders are concerned, after 


paying off the creditors, there icmained to them 
£65.328 — 

Lupiid 2 \sscts .. .. .. /31,216 

Circulating,, .. .. .. b5.1I8 

^ fixed 20,053 

66,387 

7 -C'^ . (Outside Cl editors ., 1,059 

£65,328 


(3) 1 he goodwill IS itu hided as an “ asset, “ at a 
\aluation equal to 1 1, limes tiie toinbiued total of 
all the othei assets 

(4) I he piolit toi the \eai is / 1 1 ,697 (see Example 

I) 

An example of analysis on these lines is given 
hitei, but before pioienling to this, it is nei essary 
to txainine a little mote i loscly the constituent 
items found m most b.Tlaiu (> shci'ts It may be 
stated ,it OIK e th.it the liguies given in balance 
sheets do not always loiiettlv leprcscnt the facts 
not witlDtauduig that lhe\' aie (eilifu’d ns being 
“in .iM Old. line witli the books of the i ompany," 
but a laieful snutinv, even il it does not unveil the 
whole tiuth, ireipu'iitly disioveis the ))omts of 
we.ikness I he espoi lal mattiis to wliuh attention 
shoulil be duelled air as follows- 

Flxed Assets. In (1 k‘ rase ol buildings, plant and 
maihiiK ty, <inil othei itiuiis used foi the pioduction 
of levenue, it is esscnti.il that piopei depi ec i.ition 
should l)e wiillen oil annually I’lenuse.s become 
(lil.ipidate<l, .ind plant ami mar hmei y have a " life ” 
o( so many working \'eais I'.nh \’eai these jiro- 
jieities iKpUM' to be it p.iuerl, .ind the r c)st is a 
woi king e\|)ens<‘ wlm h must be r hai grxl against 
the business befoie the ]>rotil is < al' ulatr'd In addi- 
tion, a detinitc sum should be wntUn olt tlx*, value 
ol these assets, for, however thoiough the " main- 
tenanre " may be, they aie each yeai definitely 
neaier the ]>eiiod of theai final disuse 1 he amount 
thus wiitten olf should b> passed through the sub- 
siduuy aciounts and shown as dedurtcil from the 
value ol the .issct in the liahim c sheet, d he per- 
ceiitagr* wnttrai off aniiually will, of roursc, vary 
airoiding to the nature and the age of the asset. 
It shoulri be noted, however, that sometimes the 
amount set aside for depreciation of asset^ instead 
of being dedm led from the value' of tlie asset itself, 
IS shown on the opposjte (liabilities) side of the 
l)alance sheet under the title of " Depreciation 
Idind ” c>r “ Reserve for Depreciation," wliile the 
asset remains at its origi’'al figure. Rut it may be 
taken as an invariablt; lule that all such items, 
whenever they convey the idea of depreciation 
represent nothing but the aecuimilated loss on the 
assets to which they refer 

Circulating Assets, d'hc stock should show in 
the lialancc slieet at cost price or under, and full 
allowanrc be made for loss in value through damage, 
change of fashion, fall in price of materials, etc. 
Further, the stocktaking should l)c an actual 
checking of the goods, the total being certified by 
a responsible olficial. The book debts (trading 
debtors) should be safeguaided by a reserve for 
possible defaulters, and the amount deducted from 
this item m the balance sheet. Where, as in the case 
of companies which execute large contracts, there 
are " works in piogress," it should be stated 
whether or not these have been taken at cost, less 
amounti received. 

LiquM Aouets. In this group, especial attehtion 
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will require to be directed to the item " Invest- 
ments," where such exists. In every case the 
market value of the security should, if possible, be 
given, even where, for various reasons, the original 
cost IS inserted in the balance sheet (see Example*\). 
Some companies invest capital in the shares or 
del>entures of companies engaged m allied or sub- 
sidiary trades, either to ensuic a regular supply of 
raw materials or to obtain custom, or to develop 
an auxiliary side of their business Often these 
investments have no market quotation, and their 
value IS a matter of estimate only. 

A company with surplus cafiital will sometimes 
place money on loan, for which ample secunty 
should, of course, be obtained , and, in the case of 
commercial undertakings, it should be made cjuite 
clear that the money has not been used lor specu- 
lative ventures Tlie item “cash" ie<iuires but 
little comment, except that at L( nt ion should be given 
to the amount on hand or at bank Manv c ompanies 
require to keep comparatively large sums avail- 
able, but where the business docs not need su<h. 
to retain a big current account at the bankers is 
the most uneconomical way of using it Even if 
placed on deposit, it earns only about 1 i percent less 
than bank rate, which is a poor retui ii on the < <q)ital 
Except in spei lal ( ir( iimstaiRcs, investment in 
sound and quickly realisable securities is undoubtedly 
the best means of employing sin plus hinds 

Intangible Assets. Some of the items grouped 
under this heading ran, m many cases, be regarded 
as valueless For instam c, the preliminary evpimses 
of forming the < ompany, sik h as ( ost of registra- 
tion, le, the Inland Revtriue ( hai ges on the 
amount of nominal eaj'ital, eti , the printing and 
advertising of the inosiiectus, aiul the legal costs — 
these all repre.scnt outlay necessaiy to the inccqition 
of the company, but which ( an never be lecovcred 
The law allows these items to be classed as " assets," 
because they arc expenses cliargeable against 
capital, and the same principle ap[)lics to the 
brokerage ])aul in respect of apjilu ations for shaic'^ 
Then thctc is the discount on deb nturcs ISLuiy 
companies which issue debentures (auiiot command 
the full nominal value of the bond in the market, 
and the result is that it is I'^sued fot less In the 
balance sheet, instead of showing the net amount 
received a(undcr the "Liabilities"), the full fare 
value of the security is given, and the disi ount — 
or the diflerencc between the lace value and the 
actual price of issue— is plated on the "Assets" 
side, wheie it lemains year after yeai, until it is 
written off out of profits 

Goodwill, the appearance of which in this group 
TS so frequent, may be worth much or little, accord- 
ing to ( n cumstanccs. Technically, it is a fixed 
asset, having been ])aid for out of the capital of 
•the company, but for the purpose of practical 
analysis, it is ])tudent to class it as an intangible 
asset. The fa< tors which give value to goodwill 
are large profits m {iropoition to capital, their 
maintenance oi progressive iiuHiase from year to 
year, and tlie smaller the degree to which the 
business depends for its success on the skill or 
influence of one or a few individuals. But where 
there is no profit there is no goodwill, whatever the 
figure it stands ah in the balance sheet. The 
valuation of goodwill in the case of the sale of a 
business or the transfer of partner’s interests is a 
matter for experts ; but, roughly, the goodwill 
of a private trading fnm ranges from onif to five 
years’ purchase (based on the aveMge •annual 


profits) ; of a«manufactunng business from one to 
four years' profits : of a professional connection, one 
to three years ; while that of quasi-monopolies, as 
newspapers, will sometimes range up to ten years’ 
purchase ' 

As already stated, the whole of the items on the 
liabilities side may conveniently be dealt with 
under two heads : " Liabilities to the shareholders " 
and " liabilities to the public." 

The term " liabilities to the shareholders " is 
misleading, inasmuch as the company has no 
financial liabilities, in a legal sense, to its share- 
holders, for the shareholders collectively are the 
company. But in a pcrfc(Tlv sound undertaking, 
the total of the items of this group accurately 
represents the value of the assets which would 
icmain to the sharelioldcrs after all the outside 
creditors had been jiaid off That the proprietors 
own all the assets after paying the debts is, of 
course, obvious , but in calculating the possible 
return to shareholders it should be remembered 
that the assets are not always equal in value to the 
total shown on f]ie " assets side (sec Example 1), 
The chief " habiiitv to the shareholders " is the 
share capital. It is important to note whether this 
has been fully or only partly paid up. If an ordinary 
business firm gets into financial difficulties, its 
members have an unlimited liability m respect of 
their businc.ss debts, and their private means must 
be drawn upon to make good their obligations. 
But in a limited company the shareholder under- 
takes to subscribe so much capital , and, however 
disastrous the venture turns out, liis finamial 
obligation absolutely co.ises as soon as lie has paid 
his money. On the other hand, he cannot with- 
draw his contract to subscribe tor sliares allotted to 
him, and he must arrange either to pay his " calls " 
when made, or to transfer his shareholding to some- 
one who will. Investors, thcieforc, should make a 
very careful examination of the position of any 
company whose jiaitly [laid shares they propose to 
purchase The (reditor, on the other hand, will 
regard uncallc(^ (not iinissucfl) capital as an 
additional seciintv for his advances ^ 

Shares are of diflerent nominal aniounfs, and 
they possess dilfotent lights " Picfeiied ’’ shares 
may have privileges both <is to ( apitfd icpavihont 
in the event of iKpudaKon and as to distiibution ot 
profits over the <»rdinaty shares But the jircfcr- 
ence dividend is almost invariably at a fixed rate, 
so that in a siueessfui company the ordinary sharc- 
holdcis le^eive v<nv iniu h larger dividends than the 
preference as the u'watd of {lien (oiiiage 

Where the issucsl capital of a company is large 
comfiared with the magnitude of the Tiusmess, it 
will fiecpiently be found that there is a large item 
of goodwill on the opposite side of the balance sheet 
(sec Example I), arnl in such cases it is probably 
correct to infer tliat a large block of shares was* 
issued fully-paid to the vendors m satisfaction of 
the " goodwill " ot the business sold by them to 
the company. As a rule, this fact is not disclosed 
in the balance sheet, so that the capital account 
does not accurately show the amount of capital 
subsciibecl by the public. 

Reserve funds, which also come under the head- 
ing of " liabilities to the public," represent the 
amounts set aside out of the profits from time to 
time to meet various contingencies. Some of these 
contingencics^may be definite, e g., the replacement 
out of revenue instead of out of capital, of certain 
plant or buildings ; or to provide chvndends in a 
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barren year. Or the fund may be ^prmcd for gen- 
eral or unforeseen ends, e to sticngthcn the 
business by retaining profit instead of distiibuting 
it in cash dividends , or to tide over the results of a 
fim#Dial crisis of exceptional seventy It should In 
specially reincmlx'icd tliat the' reseive iund is not 
an asset in itself, but that it has its ec]uivalenl in 
assets sonipwlierc on the assets side of the balance 
sheet If It IS represented by fixed or emulating 
assets, r g , by the erection of new buildings, pur- 
chase of additional plant, or increase of stoik, it 
IS said to be invested in the business . if in lupiid 
assets, eg., realisable sei unties, tlu-n it is " se])ar- 
ately invested " to whn h ol these two methods 
IS adopted must dc'jx'iid largcdy u])on the mssls 
of the business, but it would seem a ])imient couise 
for a fair jirc^jionion of the amount i ( pic^siuiting 
the reserve fund to be investc'd m good class .ind 
easily c onv'eitible slot ks In lixawple 1 Ihereseivr 
fund stands at jfl8,000, (ovcimg whuh theie arc' 
consols and local loans taken into an ount at a total 
of ;f24,827. 'Ihc'so investments c c-ist the c om])any 
;^24,984, but their markc't value at the date ot the* 
accounts showed a loss ot /2,979 (about 12 ])c'r 
cent.), of wliicli cinlv had been wnlten otl 

It IS, therefore, obvious that attention must be 
cliroctod not only to the c'Xistem e of sepaiatelv 
invested reseive limds, but to tlu iiatuie ol the 
invest meiits themselves 

The piolit arul loss account also i oines umlcM 
this gioup cjf “ liabilities to ilu' shaiehoKiei s ” As a 
rule, an account bc-aiing this name ac c omjeanu's (he- 
balance sheet, giving cletails, and Ihc' net b.il.im c- 
of that account only is diouii m the gc'iier.d st.ite- 
ment C<ue must be t<ik('U to sejc.uatc- the yuotit for 
the \eai fiom that “hiought toiwaicl” liom the 
yirevious yc'.u [i xample 1), otheiwisc' the t lading 
sucjcess ( diinot be g.mgc'd Wheic' chlxntnic' cu 
other interest is payable, the y)to*it bc-foie ,incl aftcu 
decluelion ol tins should bc' asc ei tam.ible All 
depreciation <md niamttnance aic* c'naiges ag.imst 
revenue’ bcdorc' the piotit is ariiced at, ancl m no 
ease should (hey be shown in thc^halame slu'c't .is 
alloeatcc] out cef profits Befoie the sh.irc holdc i s’ 
dividc'nd is calculated, there' must be sc't aside (a) 
debenture inteiest , [h) othei yuioi cluuges, su< h as 
intcuesl on iaaiik ancl othei loans, commission on 
prolits to chic'ctois, (r) yuc^ision foi lesc-ivc' lunds 
flic lernamdcr is the “net" profit on the \cai’s 
transactions, and this should lie sultu u'lit to pay 
the piefereiicc' dividend, to provide a letmn on Ihc’ 
Oldman sharc-s, ami to leave <i balance to be* adch'd 
to the undivided yii olit Ic'ft o\ fi om j)i c'c unis \ c'ai s 

'I'he “ liabilities to the pubhe " .iic' of the,* n.ituic' 
either of relativc'lv yieiinaucnt dc'bls, such ;is 
debc'utuic's and moitg.igc's, or of cunc'ut liabilities, 
eg , ojicu trade crccdils, bills jiayablc, .end mteicst 
fhe latter ma'cl little comment, exceyit that uheie 
*tho trade ci editors show an inrrcMse cjvei luc'cions 
year.s there should be found some* c oi i c'syicindmg 
growth m the circulating oi hc|uid a>^'is on the 
opposite side of the balance sheet Crc'ciiiois, as a 
rule, rcyrresent stock unpaid foi , and such stock 
should be on hamb -in which c ase it will show m the 
stock in hand , or it may ha\e been sold, when it 
will either inciease the timlc dcbtois, bills receiv- 
able, or the cash Icxjiansion in these items usually 
indicates larger trade, consecyucnlly there should bc 
bigger profits, amd where this is not the case the 
business ns obviously making a laigei Imnovcr 
without reaping corrcsyiouding benefits 

Debenture debt, or loan capital, as it is fiequenlly 


named, generally forms the largest item of “ liabili- 
ties to the public." Ihese arc usually secured 
specifically on the fixed assets (see above), and ore 
also a general chaige on the remaining property of 
tKfe uncicrtakmg. The debcntiii e holders os ci editors 
lank before the oidinary creditois, and their interest 
must be jiaid on ay^pointed dates out of the funds of 
tlm business, whethei theie be yuofits or none. In 
case of delault, tliey can stc‘p in and seize the pro- 
y)eit\ Hence- the position of the debenture holder 
IS a safe one so long as the value of his security is 
maintained, ot tin- margin of value over and above 
the nominal amount ol the- debentures out- 
standing IS sutlicicnt toc-nsuTo him tlie letuin c^l ins 
capital m case of a licjuidatioii. When debentures 
.lie issued .it a discount, the nominal value of the 
debentuu's applied foi will apjioai under the liabili- 
ties, wlnli' the' total ol the discount is y>ldccd among 
the assets where it lemams until wntten otl out 
of piofits (see abcAc). Ihe larger the discount at 
which the issue is made and the highei the rate of 
interest paid, the moie h.izardoiis, as a lulc, is the 
sc'curity otleiecl, but otlu*r l.utois, such as the 
state ot the money iii.uket :it the- tiiiic' of issue and 
the niling money late m the ccninltv of oiigin nui.st 
be considc'icd m loimmg a indgini'iit 

Ii.dality which mtds c.ueliil sciutiny is the 
li.mk loan jiiob.dd) a mou' caiitul scrutiny than 
any othei h.ibilily Ikinkc-is ate comyielh'd, from 
then pec iiliai yiosilmn and fcji (he gc'nc'i.il welfate* 
of the' mc'mhc'is ol Hit community, to exeuisc a 
i.iie ,ind caution m lin.im i.d ni.itteis gieatei than 
the c.oe ami c.iution ol the ,i\t'iage ti.idmg yicison, 
Inin.oi comp, on ( onsccpic ntly , w he m'\ c i 1hc-ie is 
the (|U('stion ot .a lo.m, b.uikeis idwais ic'cjime 
sc-cuiity .IS well .is mlc'iest, ,ind m .idclilion to a 
hen on the licyiml .issets, they sonic time's obtain a 
piled ch.ugc' on Ihc- lixc'd assets m hont ol llu- 
dcbcntuic holch-is, unless these assets ate; 
actu.ili\ hy pot hc'c .itc-ci to tile- I. it let \s a 
iul(‘, <i b.inkct’s lo.m is iig.udc'd as .i sign cjf 

cllSll C'S'- 

Dy w.iy ol ap])l>ing the- lotegcang inloi niation 
Ic-t us now .imilyse tlu- y^osition ol the coinyiany 
whose' b.iliuicc- slic-ot IS given hc-low’ - 

Kxiiniplo }l. 

DAI ANC !•, Sill 1.1, CAT Di'C 1 MMi ic, ige; 

CapUal ana / tabxiitMi, • 

Sii AUi C M 1 r Ai -- (, ./ i s d. 

.AiUhoriscd and Issuc-d- 

ao.ocM ) «, Cimiulativc Pre frmu c' 

SIi.-uic's cd each 100,000 0 o 

lo.oociOrdin.iry Share soD: t .« h ■jo.CKjo 0 0 

o o 

Sundry Crc'ditors . 2 , 1^47 *7 10 

Rcic 1 VC Fiiiicl for Kc'cIcmpUoii of 

Deprre Kitioiis, i‘ic , 6,050 o 

Spcri.ll K»'S(iv< Iund lc,r I'rffcrcncc 
Si iri A, III .mord.iiKc with 
Artie Ics of Asaoc latlon- 

AiMoiint .iA at 3iAt December, 

1016 .. 10,00') o <; 

I f\s Surio .ipplied in pavinent 
of Dlviclmcls on I'rcfc r, nee 
Shares for the year ending 
I'^th December, ic;iH, and 
for .earendmg 19th Dc'ccm- 
ber, ic)icj, and clecre,ise in 
value of Investments appro- 
priatKl m payment of such 
Dividends .ind of Invest- 
ments still lielcl . , . . 6,49'! 6 6 

.. . . 3,»|00 13 6 

Onituigent Liability In respect of 

^ Calls nut yet made upon Shares 

held . . . . . . . 900 o o 


063,098 'Ir 4 
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Property and Atsfis. 


Leascii^ Plant, and Fixtures 

Stock-in-Trade, as valued by the Gampany 
Sundry Debtors 

Sundry Dividends on Investments accrued 

Bills Receivable in hand 

Cash in hand and at Bank . . 

Investments at current market prices £9,331 17 9 
Do. Special Reserve Fund (Con- 
sols, Railway Debentures, etc.), at 
current market prices .. .. 3,500 13 6 

Do. Redemption of Leases, etc., 
at current market prices . . . . 6,950 o 0 


Goodwill . 

Alterations to Premises, etc 575 1 7 

Less Amount written ofl . . 339 2 4 

Profit and Loss Account — 

Debit Balance brought forward 
from last Acoxiunt 

182 o n 

Add further Loss for pcrio<l to 
date, as per Account . . 5,230 o o 


£ d. 
X 5473 6 3 
X 9.<>54 >4 4 
44 A 43 x 4 7 
120 10 6 



19,782 II 3 
49,000 0 o 


235 19 


5.412 4 3 


£163,096 II 4 


The first step is to sei me, il possible, at least the 
two previous balance sheets. 'the necessity of 
studying the present balanc e sheet in the light of 
the past is, of cxiurse, clear For if a business made 
^10.000 profit in 1919, /IS, 000 in 1918, and /20,000 
in 1917, its fortunes are retrogressive ; but if / 10,000 
in 1919, /6.000 in 1918. and /2.000 in 1917, they 
aie progressive. The items of the three balance 
sheets should then be re arranged in their proper 
groups as shown 111 7: ^ampl ' 4 To facilitate com- 
parison, the totals of the groups ate shown in heavy 
type. 

Let us deal, first, with the position on the assump- 
tion that the face value of the figures given is 
accurate. Is the company .solvent ? This is ascer- 
tained by comparing the current liabilities (those 
to the public) for the year 1919, with the readily 
available (liquid and circulating) assets. These 
latter amount to some /93,000, against which there 
are creditors /2,600, so that even allowing a wide 
margin for possible over-estimation of values, the 
solvency of the company is beyond doubt. 


Example 4. 


LiabdUtfS. 

I 0 J 7 1918 

1919 

To the Shoreholdera— 

20,000 5 Cuimilalive Prcfcrcnc« 

1 £ ; £ 

£ 

Shares of £5 each 

50,000 Ordinary Shares of £i each, 

100,000 1 100,000 

' 100,000 

fully paid 

Reserve Funds, vir,. — 
Redemption of Leases, Deprecia- 

1 50,000 1 50,000 

! ! 

50,000 

tion, etc 

Sj>ecial Reserve for Preference 
Shares, in accordance with 

6.950 6,950 

j 

' 6,950 

1 

Articles of As‘...>ciation 

Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance from last year , £136 

10,000 1 10,000 

1 1 

1 

' 3.500 

Ih-ofit for year (1917) . 733 

869 j nU 

ml 

To th« Poblio— 

107,819 168,960 

160,460 

Sundry Creditors ‘ . 

29,146 i 20.897 

2,648 


196,964 i 193.647* 163,098 


Assets . 

9 


1917 

1918 

1919 

Fixsd- 


f 

1 f 

£ 

Leases, Plant, and Fixtures ; 

15,894 

1 15,894 ; 

16.478 

Circnlatinf— 





Stock-in-Trade, as valued by l 




the Company 


33,137 

I 33,547 

19,655 

Sundry D< btors 


67,173 

1 66,855 

44,544 

Bills Receivable 


2,057 

L 340 

1.314 

Sundry Dividends on Invest-' 




inents accrued 

1 

225 

! 22') 

120 



102,582 

i 101,962 

66,683 

Liquid— 



1 


Cash in hand and at Bank . 

8,028 

4,784 

^ 7,562 

Investments 


5,000 

1 5,000 

^ 9,332 

(Special Reserve 




Fund — Ckmsols, Railway 1 

5 



Debentures, etc ). 

1 

/ 10,000 

10,000 

S 3,500 

I\> (Redemption of Leases , 


fli 


etc. ) 


6,950 

6,950 

5 6,950 



29,978 

28,734 

27,844 

Intangible— 





(loodwill 

I 

49,000 

40,000 

49,000 

Alterations tp Premises, etr 


575 

236 

Profit & Loss 





Arcxiunt ..; 

! 




Balance , 

1919 




brouK It f/d ' 





from last a/c ”69 

(t) 182 


182 

5,412 

l>oss for 






5.230' 










49.000 

49.767 

64,648 



196,964 

193,847 

163.098 


A glan( e at the position revealed by the three 
balance sheets, however, shows that the business of 
the company has heavily declined. While the fixed 
assets are jiractically unaltered, the circulating or 
trading assets have fallen from /102,592 in 1917 to 
/65,635 in 1919, The stock is down from /33,000 
to /19,000, the book debts have dropped from 
/67[()()0 to /44,000, and the bills receivable from 
/2,000 to /1, 300 In the same time, the company's 
own indebtedness has diminished from /29,000 to 
/2,600 In plain language, the company is buying 
less and selling less than it was three years ago. 
The effect of thiV shtmkage is eloquently expressed 
in the profit and loss accounts. Ihus, in 1917, the 
profit and loss account appears on the lia^iilities 
side of the balance sheet, indicating an excess of 
the total a.ssets over the liabilities ; ' but m 1918 
and 1919 this account vs placed on the assets side, 
thereby showing an excess of liabilities over the 
assets. Hence we find that in 1917 there was a 
profit of /869, which m 1918 was converted into a 
loss of /182, while m 1919 this deficit was increased 
by a further loss of /5,230, marking it /5,4 1 2. [N . B — 
The actual trading loss is greater than it seems, 
as it has been minimised by the interest received 
on investments ) Even this is not the full measure 
of the company's loss, for it appears that the Special 
Reserve Fund of /1 0,000 (built up out of past 
profits for just such emergencies as this) has been* 
drawn on to the extent of /6,500 [Example 3) to 
meet prefetimcc dividends as they fell due. 

On other grounds, also, the balance sheet is open 
to criticism. It is by no means certain, indeed, that 
the values, as stated, would stand the test of expert 
assessment. These may be examined briefly — 

Fixed Assets. Here three items [Example 3), 
widely dissimilar in nature, viz , leases, plant, and 
fixtures, are merged in one total of /1 5,473, The 
leases may be short and practically valueless, and 
adequate dcp^reciation may not have beeAi allowed 
on the plant and fixtures. Some further light is 
thrown upon these assets by the firit item under 
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the heading “ Reserve h'und," wtuch will be 
found among the “ liabilities " qd the opposite 
side of the balance sheet (see bdow). But where 
important information is lacking, it must be 
.issiitned that the actual facts, if disclosed, would 
be displeasing. 

Circulating Assets. Tliese form by far the largest 
group of the assets, the two chief items being ; 
Stock, ;i;i9,658, and sundry debtors. £44,544. Ihe 
first is “ <^aJued by the company,” which is an 
unsatisfactory statement. The value attached 
should be certified by the managing director or 
some other responsible and capable official, and it 
should be stated whether it is taken at cost or 
under, oi at an enhanced price As to the decline 
in the book debts, w'hen a firm’s business is falling 
away, it means either that customers arc buying 
elaewhere, or that they are unable to make fresh 
purchases owing to general slackness of trade. In 
the first case, they meet their obligations to the 
old firm reluctantly, and in the se(ond,bad debts 
abound. In the balance sheet under examination 
there is no mention of ])iovision having been made 
for contingencies of this latter kind. 

Liquid Assets. The company’s uish position has 
been well maintained, notwithstanding that special 
reserve fund investments, amounting to £6,vS00. 
have been sold to sup])ly divulonds and to wiite 
off necessary depreciation on the other se( unties 
{Example 3). It will be noted that a gi eater measure 
of frankness has been adoj)ted m legard to the 
investments, which m 1917 and 1918 arc shown at 
cost, but in 1919 aie given at market puces, the 
loss in value having been wiitten off 

Intangible Assets. 1 luse amount to ^S4,G4S oi 
about 33 per cent , llic nominal value of the total 
assets of the comj'any, and /49,000 of this amount 
IS ac( ounted tor by goodwill It may bo safely 
assumed that, judged liy the three balance sheets 
here given, the value of goodwill is ml, and if the 
company weie being taken over by another con( ein, 
this ” asset ” would not l)e jtaid for 

Among the liabilitios, attention Should be calleil 
to the “Reserve Funds” Ihe first item reads: 
” Redemption of leases, depi oi iation, etc,” £6,950, 
from which it will be understood that it merely 
represents tin; loss which has befallen the leases 
(by effluxion of time) and tMc plant (by wear and 
tear), which must be deducted from the value of 
those assets shown m the balance sheet at £15,473 
Further, it will be noted that the figures at wliicli 
the depreciation stands have not Ix'on increased 
since 1917, so that further h.ss in value must be 
deducted. 

An examination conducted on the foicgoing lines 
will serve to indicate the weak points of a balance 
sheet, and whethci there is a pnmd facte case for 
regarding the assets as overvalued As a fmther 
•ndication of the state of atlairs, the auditois' 
certificate to be found at the foot of every balance 
sheet should be carefully read, for the ulitor is 
under a heavy responsibility to make clciir to the 
shareholders his view of the position of the company 
In order that an adverse opinion should not bo made 
more public than necessary, an aiuhtor will fre- 
quently refer, in his printed ccrLifi* ate, to a report 
which lie has furnished to the directois Ihis must 
be read at the annual general meeting of the com- 
pany for the benefit of the shareholders present, but 
the point for the outside investigator js, that such 
guardedly-worded certificates may, m the majority 
of cases, be regarded as danger signals, which merit 


serious attention by those interested in the welfare 
of the company. 

Fictiiioug Assets. In the accounts of a public 
company all money expended on capital account 
ma^ legally be shown in the balance sheet on the 
“Assets" side. Expendituic on capital account 
includes the purchase price paid on taking over a 
business, the expenses of raising funds for the 
equipment of the undertaking, and all the outlay 
necessary to place the company in a position 
to earn revenue. Hence goodwill, whether paid 
for in cash or in shares, is an item of capital 
expenditure, and may be legally mi hided among 
the assets. 

Debentures (q v ) which arc issued at a discount 
are shown at their full nominal value in the balance 
sheet, the discount being separately set out on the 
assets side In the same way, the initial cost of 
forming the company, including inland revenue 
stamps and lawyers' fees, printing and advertising, 
must not be deducted from the shaie capital raised, 
but shown on the assets side. Brokerage allowed 
on applications for shaies is also a charge against 
capital, and must.be siimlatly set out. Obviously 
the prehminaiy expenses, biokcrage, and debenture 
discount represent irrecoveiable expenditure ; and, 
since they possess no vjilue, are fictitious “ assets.” 
Goodwill, technically, is a fixed asset, but there are 
many cases in whicli its value, as shown in the 
balance sheet, is nil An undei taking which cannot 
make profits, or cannot make better jirofits than 
any otlicr sirnilaily ccjuipped concern which chooses 
to (oinpetc with it, has no goodwill which is of 
ni.iikelablc value ; and in computing the value of 
such a business this item may safely be excluded. 
Sometimes the clillcrence m the market value of 
investments and their purcha.so price is retained on 
the assets side, but it is needless to say that such a 
difference is a fictitious asset. Umlcr tins heading 
also may safely be classed short leases, the cost of 
j'atents ncaiing their date of cxpiiation, outlay on 
advertising ancl “improvements” chmgcd against 
the future, and balance of insurances paid in 
advance. None of these would be of any value m 
the event of financial difliculties overtaking the 
business. 

UALANCK SHIILTS, FORMS OF. The function 
of this form of financial statement of affars is to 
exhibit, on the one hand, in convenient and appro- 
priate ordci, the amount of liabilities; as against 
its several assets or items of different classes of 
pioperty The present forms of balaiu e sheets used 
in statements of affairs in i piivatc business or a 
partnership, and m the case of limited compajiies, 
are rather the out c ome of settled c ustom in business 
circles , no degree of standardising the form of 
balance sheet in such cases has been arrived at. 
With companies constituted by special Act of 
Parliament, howc*ver, the case is dilferent. Rail- 
way, tramway, gas. electric light, and water com- 
panies are rccjuired to draw up their bidance sheets 
upon the double account jirmciple {q v ). Banking 
and insuranc.e companies also are required to render 
their balance sheets in a form ]>re5cnbcd by law. 
Ordinary commercial undertakings, on the contrary, 
prepare their balance sheets on the single account 
system The old form of Table A, attached as a 
schedule of the Companies Act, 1862, contained a 
form ol account, which, however, did not bind 
< ompanics registered under the Companies Acts, 
the natifral consequence being that its existence 
was practicaHy ignored. 3 he later form of Table A. 
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under the Companies (Consolidatioa) Act, 1908, 
does not contain this form, the Board oi Trade 
having dispensed with the form some years previous 
to the passing of the latter statute. 

The object of the balance sheet is to display, a 
manner intelligible to the lay mind, the precise 
financial standing of the business or concern it 
purports to represent. It is necessary to show, on 
the one hand, in properly classified groups, the 
different assets set against the various forms of 
indebtedness on the other. The order of that 
classifi('ation in respect to the assets should be 
arranged in such a way as will distinguish the 
readiness or facility by which those items could be 
realised or converted into cash. As to whether 
cash or other similar items should take precedeme 
over those offering greater difficulty in point of 
realisability, authorities differ At jiresent, jirc- 
cedcncc is given to fixed assets in the great majority 
of cases, though there is undoubtedly a marked 
tendency to reverse tins ordei , a number of banking 
businesses preferring to follow this latter course 
Certainly tins seems to be the more natural jilan 
The same may be s<iid of liabilities : the debts due 
to the proprietor, the |)aitneis, or shareholifei s in 
the business, as the ( ase may be, at presi'iit take 
pride of place at the head of the balaiu e sheid in 
the greater number of instant es . but, of course, 
where liquid assets aie jihued fust, indebtedness to 
propiictois is conespondingly phu ed last on the 
opposite sid(' 'Ihe root prim iple of this (piestion 
of picccdencc resolves itself into the advisability 
or othf'iwise of lust stating the most available 
resources, and those claims wlm li have fiist to be 
met. The best authorities are gradually taking the 
affirmative view. 

The preparation of the balanrc sheet is b.ised 
upon the figures of the trial balam e {q v), which has 
previously been drawn up to exhibit in detail the 
full extent of the affairs of the business Ticlori* the 
balance sheet can be commemed, a careful leview 
of all the items of the tiial balam c must be undei- 
taken in view of any neiessaiy adiustments, .ind 
for the drawing up of trading, revenue, and jnofit 
and loss accounts, the balam e of the latter only 
appearing in the balance sheet itsidf. 

it has beiome a thoroughly established custom 
for mar y years past to state the assets on the right- 
hand suie of the balance sheet, in < ontradislinction 
to their position as balances m the books of ac^ oiint : 
thus the various items of projieitics, oi debts due 
to the concern, lank as debit balanc e^. or on the 
left-hand side of the ledgers and of the trial balance, 
the items constituting tlie indclitcdness of the con- 
cern aj)p('anng as (.redil balances on the right-hand 
Side In the balance slu'et this oulei is reversed 
For this ic.ison the words “To” and “By 
should not ajipcNir in lelalion to assets and liabili- 
ties. the bal.umc sheet being a condensctl and 
ordered summaiv of the balances contained in tlie 
books, the employment of these two words is 
out of jilai e, as they only refer to the mere 
operations in book-kei-})ing 

d'he existence of a balance sheet presupposes a 
system of accounts on the double entry principle , 
it IS only possible to lonstiuct such a statement 
upon a system capable of reccmciliation and auto- 
matic adjustment The single entry system or 
similar method of recording transactions i-, 
incapable of providing anything more than a mere 
st 9 .temcnt of affairs— it could not be lermed a 
balance sheet ^ 


In the casetof partnerships the articles of partner- 
ship usually provide for an annual ‘ general 
account,” which shall be signed by each of the 
partners. A limited liability company formed under 
the Qimpanies Acts, 1908-17, is required, under 
Table A, Clause 107 (as practically representing 
each company’s articles of association), once 
in every year to lay before its shareholders 
m general mc*etmg a balance sheet, accom- 
panied by a rcqiort of its directors, and a signed 
rc])ort of ihe auditors, made up to a date not 
more than six months before that meeting. 
Parliamentary companies are regulated in this 
matter by the special statutes by which they are 
constituted under the Companies Clauses Act, 1845 
In the majority of these cases, a balance sheet is 
to be prejiared half-yearly in a specially prescribed 
form. 

The form of balance sheet required for a partner- 
ship concern would follow the lines of that required 
for a limited (oinpany, but in the jilace of share 
capital would appear the i apital account of the 
different partn^'rs (see Partnership Accounts) 
No profit and loss account would be shown in this 
case, as the capital account is cither debited or 
credited with the result of trading or revenue when- 
ever the accounts are drawn uj:), the partners bearing 
or sharing their due propot lions. 

d'he aj)j)earancc of jiroht and loss account in the 
balance sheet of a limited company represents 
undistributed earnings, vvlicn shown under the 
head of liabilities When this account comes on the 
assi'ts side, the account shows a loss on revenue, 
and, of coiiiso, jiresents a situation of insolvency — 
revi'almg an excess of liabilities over assets 

BALANCES BOOK.— A book m which are entered 
the balances of the ledger accounts Usually only a 
list of debtors and ci editors is entered in the book 
to show the detail of the items ( emprising the totals 
included umler these headings in the balance sheet. 
In some businesses, however, it is customary to 
abstract a list of balanc is fiom the sales and pur- 
chases ledgers aft (eitain periods other than at the 
balancing jHMiod, for th(* purpose of obtaining the 
total amounts due to and by the lirm, wlm li is sub- 
mitted to a lesponsible })crM»n oi to the juimipal 
Should this be done, say, each iiiontii, if the book 
IS luled with twelve sc^s of columns it will facilitate 
comparisons of the items and ec onomise time in 
re-cojiying the names 

balance ticket. -W hen the registered holder 

of stock or shares sells the same, his certificate must 
be Icjdgcd at the company’s office, together witli 
the tiansfcr out of his name for registration It 
frequently happens, howevei , that the proprietor 
sells only a part of the holding mentioned on the 
certiffeatc in his name In suc h c ase the rcrtificatc 
for the full quantity has to be lodged at the com- 
panv's office for eei lilic alien (oi “certified trans 
fer ”), and a receipt for the balance (balance ticket) 
IS handed ito the broker or other individual who 
presemted the tiansfer for registration, together 
with the receipt lor the transfer, and m due 
course a certificate in the name of the original pro- 
prietor for the balance of his holding is prepared 
and issued against the surrender ol his balance 
ticket 

BALANCING BOOKS. — Books are usually 
balanced at periodical intervals, which may be 
monthly, qif-arterly, half-yeaily, or veany, the two 
former periods being often adopted m new or weak 
businesses whore it is desired to- have a more 



Form of Balance Sheet prepared on Double Account Systena lor Parliamentary Companies. 
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thorough control over the working oj the business, 
but the two latter are the usual periods adopted 
by thoroughly organised firms, in which steady 
working is ensured, and where it is unnecessary to 
go tt the trouble of balancing at nearer intervals. 

Balancing the books is effected by first taking out 
a trial balance to ensure the clerical accuracy of the 
postings. (See Trial Balance ) Ihe trial balance 
h aving been justified, the real work of balancing 
commences.- ^ 

This consists of — 

(1) A scrutiny of all alloi alions under the respec- 
tive nominal headings, with special reference to 
correct allocations as between revenue and capital. 

(2) The making of apj)ortionnients and icseivcs 

(3) The writing off of adequate depreciation 

(4) The creation of adequate reserve funds, 
sinking funds, etc 

(5) The compilation of manuf.icturmg, trading, 
profit and loss amount, or revenue actount, as the 
case may require 

(6) The drawing up of the balaiu c sh?et 

1. Allocations between lleveuuc and ('apltal. 

Expenditure is of two kinds, viz , Capital expendi- 
ture and revenue cxpcndituic. the former consisting 
of items which are repiesented by assets, and the 
latter of those which <irc of the iiatuie of expenses 
and propel ly chaigeable against jirofits Seeing 
that expenditure will oftiMi bo on account of an 
Item, part of wluch benefits ?n asset, and part of 
which IS of the natun* of an expense, and that 
sometimes a certain item will benefit icvenue for a 
longer period than that over which the balam ing 
extends, such items should bi; dissected, in the 
former case an adequate jiortion being added to the 
asset to which it belongs, and tlie remainder written 
off against piofit, and in the latter < ase pait of 
the item being written otf against piofit and 
the remainder carried forward as an a.sset to be 
distributed as exjicnses over future working. 

1 hci c arc also some classes of exj>en1iturc which, 
although pnmd facie losses, are in reality additions 
to capital, as, for exam|)le, charge‘;» incurred in the 
purchase of land and buildings, patent fees, and 
other expenses lelating to jiatcnt rights, interest on 
money sunk in iinj)roving stocks, and icnt of 
storage of saijie. 

There are other expenses v^hieh occur only m the 
case of limited companies which arc capital expendi- 
ture, as expenses oi flotation and expenses of issuing 
new shares, stocks, or debcnturi^s, although as a 
matter of sound finance these are usually written 
off over a peiiod of vears. 

2 The Making of Adjustments (Apjiortionments 
and Keserves) The next matter lequiring attention 
IS the adjustment of items which may ha\o been 
paid dm mg the period under review, but the wliolc 
of which canncit be allocated ag.unst the iccenuc 
for that period, and m the same way the chaigc of 
a proportionate part of items which are still out- 
standing, such jiart belonging to the pei:^ocl These 
adjustments are known as apportionments, and the 
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following exfl^ples show the arithmeticAl method 
upon which the correct proportions are arrived at— 
Suppose the books are balanced fof the year 
ended November 30th, and the following items arc 
found to require apportionment at that date— 

Fire insurance, ;^59 14s., paid to September 29th 

December 1st to September 29th equals 303 days 
,l-;4 X £59-7 equals ^49 11s. 2d. unexpired, 

itates acciued from June 24tli at /176 18s. per 
annum 

June 2vSth to November 30th equals 159 days. 

^';V: X ;^17(>9 equals £77 Is. 2d. accrued. 

Rent accrued fiom September 29th last at £4Q0 
per annum 

September 30th to November 30th equals 62 days 
4\S X /460 equals £78 2s. lOd. accrued 
Wages lor the week ending Saturday, December 
3rd, £68 per week. 

equal 3 days X £68 equals /37 ucirued 
Where wages aie paid on time, the exact amount 
outstanding will be asc ei tamable liom the wages 
books 

Among other ajipoi tionable items aie gas, 
elcitruitv. commissions, inlciest, dividends, and 
rebates cm bills of exchange. 

Instcml of these apportionments being exactly 
woiked out. they are often taken to the nearest 
])roportion which can be judged by inspection 
'I lie method of bunging these liguics into account 
is shown at the \oo\ of tins page, the cominencmg 
figures being taken as the totals of the account as 
it already appeals m the ledger. 

In the case of a firm posting its nominal ledger 
direct from tlic casli book, items of ex|iense8 which 
may be due <it tlie date of balam mg, hut not yet 
passed through the books, will be tharged and 
earned down to the new jnniod in the same way 
as amounts act 1 lied 

'rh<‘ amounts unexpiretl will be includerl in the 
balance sheet as assets, and tliosc diit' and accrued 
as liabilities 

Keserves are of simil.ir natuic tfi llie above, but 
instead of being of a fixed and ascei tamable amount, 
they are of a quantity which is determined by 
experieiue and knowledge of the business. Among 
these are reserves for discounts on debtors and 
Cl editors, icserves for bad and doubt fu^ debts, 
reseivcs for'iepaiis and renewals, reserves for any 
work m progicss which is a charge against the 
period, as legal expenses, accounlancy charges, etc., 
for which accounts liave not yet been rendered, and 
income tax 

It IS apparent that many of these items will be 
based on amounts which have occurred in the past, 
and <icco; ding to the value of services lendei eel, etc. ; 
but 111 tl.c case of discounts on debtors and creditors 
this should be ba.scd on the averages known to exist. 
The rescives for bad and doubtful debts may be 
arrived at with fair accuracy by going through the 
list of debtors, and making the necessary allowances 
according to the soundness of each item. 
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There are often items which require sjpecial treat- 
ment, of which the following may be mentioned ; 
Advertising clone on a large scale will certainly 
benefit future periods, and hence some portion of 
the expense is often carried forward The sane 
remarks apply to travelling expenses, especially 
when new ground is broken up, and results which 
are ccjnfidcntly anticipated have not yet matured. 
Again, in the case of contracts m progress and 
similar matters, although it may be laid down, as a 
rule, that the profits are not certain until the con- 
tract 13 finished, yet should transa< tions of this 
nature comprise the whole of the business, such 
profits must of necessity be anticipated, in order to 
obtain correct results against the expenditure 
mcurrccl in any particular period Hence, a value 
must be placeci upon the proportion of the contract 
done, and the result to that point arrived at. In 
these cases, of course, such valuation should be 
somewhat less than the value wliu h may be known 
to have accrued. 

The treatment ot the reserves in the books is cm 
similar lines to the apportionments whu h have* been 
exemplified. 

3. The Writing off ol Adequate llepreelation. 

(Sec Dkureciaiion ) 

4. The Creation ot Reserve and Sinking Funds. 

(Sec ItEbi'RVE Funds and Sinking I-'unids ) 

The closing of stock account and pure liases and 
sales accounts involve special treatment, these being 
t ransfencid to trading account as shown below 

The amount of the closing stock is obtained by 
valuation (see Valuation ok Stock), the trading 
account being credited and the stock account 
debited, this, of course;, apiiearing in the balance 
sheet as an asset 

5. The Compilation ot Manufacturing, Trading, 
and Profit and Loss Accounts, or Revenue Account. 

The nominal ledger accounts having been closed in 
the manner indicated by transfciring the balanc es 
to profit and loss account, this account is closed by 


transferring its balance to capital account in 
the case of a f^rivate firm, or to profit and loss 
appropriation account in ,the case of a hmited 
company. 

In the former rase, the drawings accounts are ,also 
clost‘/l by transferring their balances to the capital 
accounts, in the latter the balance of profit remain- 
ing on the account for appropriation by resolution 
of the shareholders (see individual headings). 

6. The Drawing Up of the Balance Sheet. The 
debit and credit ledgers having been taken, and. 
where deemed necessary, the accounts totalled and 
the balances tarried down, the balance sheet may 
now be prepared, this being simply a summary of 
all liabilities and assets now icmaming on the books. 
(See Balance Sheet ) 

BALATA. — The exudation from the bully tree 
of Guiana It is of a dirty rcddish-brown colour, 
and in quality is verv like gutta peri ha, for which 
it often acts as a substitute, ]iai ticularly in insulating 
telegraph wires. It is mainly used, together with 
gutta perchS., as a coating for driving belts. The 
tree produces very hard timber. 

BALE . — A confmon expression indicating a bundle 
or a package of goods 

BALEEN. — The whalebone of commerce. It is 
really not bone at all, but rather a kind of horn It 
IS found in the shape ol long, thin plates in the mouth 
of the whalebone whales. There are about 200 
plates on each side of the mouth, and their length 
vanes from 10 to 14 ft. Baleen is strong, flexible, 
and elastic Its uses are numerous, but it is mainly 
employed for the manufacture ot (otsets, strong 

blushes, ell 

BA LI. AST. This IS the iron stone, or gravel 
or other inatcnal, deposited in the hold of a vessel 
when there is no < argo or too little to bring the 
ship sufficiently low in the water. The amount of 
ballast required by a ship dcjiends not only on her 
size and cargo, but also on her build , some forms 
of I onstructiop requiring more ballast than others. 
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It is not merely the quantity of ballast which a tills up the same, signs it, and has Ivis signature 
skilful mariner has to consider ; he iS required also witnessed, t^rsonal attendance is altogether done 
to take into account its distribution. Under average away with 

circumstances, it is considered that a shin is well BALSAMS.— The common name given to various 
ballfsted when the water comes up to about the species of succulent plants anti to the liquid resins 
extreme breadth amidships. In order to prevent or saps derived from them The latter are usually 
captains from filling up or otherwise injuring the procured by incisions being made in the stems and 
entrance to rivers, ports, havens, roadsteads, etc., branches The rosins are naturally liquid or serai- 
by the discharge of ballast, certain regulations have liquid, glutinous, and aiomadc, hut on exposure to 
bwn made at most maritime places as to its clis- the air they become thick and solid. They frecjuently 
posal. The Tnnity House Corjxiration has a peculiar contain an and of the aromatic senes. Of the 
jurisdiction over the bed of the Thames, and regu- numerous kinds of balsam, the best known arc 
lates all the proceedings touching the reception and Canada balsam. Copaiba balsam, and the balsams 
discharge of ballast Ships coming into as well as of Peru and Tolu Canada balsam is usofid for 
those leaving the Thames m ballast are equally mounting mu ios« oj)U al objects, Co})aiba balsam is 
subject to Trmity House control. used for lac vainishes and tranng paper, whilst 

BALLAST A(iiE. — Ihe name given to the tax others, like the balsams of Peru and Tolu are 
paid for the privilege of taking up ballast from mainly emjiloyed in jveifuniery and in medicine, 
a particular port Ihe name at one time mchided all medicines 

BALLOT. — The ballot is m reality the name of consisting of resins and oils 
a small ball which was originally used for the pur- BALTIC EXCHANGE.— 'lliis is the name of one 
pose of voting, but the word has now* gained an of the jirincipal tiading societies in Loiulon, and 
extended meanin'g, and "voting by ballot" is the is a lontraction of its full title — Ihe Baltic Mer- 
namc applied to any process of voting in which it cantile an<l Sliijijnng l'..\change. It is really 
is desired that the method of recording a vote shall an association of iiiercliants, shijiowneis, brokets, 
be kept secret. There are vaiious ways in which a and vaiious allied trades, and is an amalgamation 
vote may be taken by ballot. First, a voter may ol tlic old Ifalitc in i hieadiiecdle Street and 
receive two balls, one black and one white, and he the Shijijung Exchange m Billilei Street. Its 
drops one of them into a box, so that it is unknown rnembeis consist ol merchants who are interested 

which of the two he has made use of. Of (ourse, it m the expoit .ind imjioit tiadt', and who arc cither 

will have been decided m advance what is the shijxiwiieis or brokeis—tlu' lalti i dealing mostly 
meaning which is to be attached to the use of in giain, oil, oil-seeds, tinibci, coal, etc Ihsjmtes 

either of the balls. Secondly, two balls of the same between the membeis au' geiieially settled by 

colour may be used, and the voter will deposit one aibitiation, unless some jiailicular point of interest 
of them into one of the partitions of a box so con- atises and a decision of the High (.ouit is desired, 
structed that it is imjiossible to see into which of Ihe numibership now exceids 2,500 Ihe olfices 
the recejitaclcs the ball has been placed Thirdly, of the h'xchange are in St, Maiy Axe, K.C.3 
instead of using balls as in the two instances above, BALUl'lllSTAN, — 1 his country lies between 

a voter may signify in seciet, by making a mark Afghanistan on the north and the Arabian Gulf on the 
on a jnepared pajier, the way in whicli he desires south, its ea.stc‘in boundary being India and its west 
to vote, and afterwaids deposit the paper in a box ein boundary Persia. It an scantdy be considered a 
or receptacle specially picpare<l for the puiposc Stateat all. as there is nothing which con espondstoan 

This third method is the one adop+s^d in the < ase of organised Government. The lawless Baliuhs, as the 
elections, the other two being used when it is a inhabitants are c ailed, spend then time between tend 
qucsticfi of election memberslnp of a society or ing their own floe ks and jilundcrmg their neighbours 
of a club Voting by ballot was introduced, after Theoretically, the jHoplc arc subjects of the 

having been^ adv C)c ated for a very considerable Khan of Khelat, but of late years, owing to the 
penocl, m connection with ^he election of School strategical value of the country, the British have 
Boards in 1870 It was extended to parliamentary made consnlcrablc i nc loachments, and a great 
and municipal elections in 1872 In these elections portion of it has become a province of British India, 
the names of the cancliclalcs are printed on a paper, under the name of British Baludnstan, which is 
called the ballot paper, and the voter makes a cioss controlled by a resident who exercises his authority 
opposite to the name of the candidate (or of each from Quetta. In consid' i ation of this exercise of 
of the candidates, if mft'e than one is to 1)C elected) authority, the Khan of Klielat receives an annual 
for whom he wishes to record his vote The ballot subsidy from the Govcinment of India. Certain 
paper is then folded by the voter and deposited in parts of Afghanistan have also been brought within 
the ballot box This ballot box is only ojeened by thc‘ sphere of British influence, so as to make 
the returning officer or the presiding official aftei India more secure 

^hc poll has been closed Any mark other than the The surface of Baluchistan is elevated ancl rugged, 
cross or c.rosses is liable to render the vote void, ancl, exccjitin thcvalleys, itislbarrcnandalmost water 
and the same result hapjiens if the cro^s is not so less. Whatexportstheicareconsistof dried fruits and 
placed as to make it quite clear that one particular vegetable dyes, which arc sent to India, the chief mode 
candidate is voted for. Voting by ballot does not of communication being through the Bolan Pass, 
extend to University elections. There the voting A'Ariaf. the only consi<lerable town, is the capital, 
was always quite open, eadi voter d< clanng jmbluly It is situated in the noilhern part of the country, 
the candidate for wliom he wished to record his vote at an elevation of 7,000 ft. above sea-level. 

But it was always possible for voting to be carried As in the case of Afghanistan, all communication 
out by proxy, and a totally fresli machinery w^as with Baluchistan is made via India. (Sec map of 

introduced by the Representation of the People Afghanistan, page 47 ) 

Act, 1918,<which was first put into opeption in the BAMBOO. — The name commonly given to over 

General Election of December, 19lk ^ An elector 200 specks of gigantic grasses which grow princi- 

now receives % voting paper from his University, pally in Ind'a, China, Japan, and in the tropical 
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parts of Africa and America. The steips are hollow 
and jointed. The commercial uses of bamboo are 
very varied, particularly in the countries where 
they are grown. They are used for mats, sails, 
masts, pipes, and also for furniture and building 
purposes. Large inmortations are made into 
Europe from both the Old and the New World, and 
are converted into walking and umbrella sticks, 
fishing-rods, light furniture, etc. In the West 
Indies paper is made from the stem, and the young 
shoots are eaten as a vegetable, 

BANANA , — The nutritious fruit of the tropical 
banana tree, of the same order as the plantain. It 

print ijially grown in the islands of Jamaita and 
I’linidad, but the largest exports arc from Centra! 
Aineiica, whence the fruit is disjiatched to the 
United States, Great Britain, and the t ontinent ol 
Europe. I-^ior to the outbreak of the Great Wai 
the banana was rapidly growing in favour m the 
chief countries of Western Euiope llie fruit also 
•forms the principal footl of the natives, being ri< h 
m nitrogen, sugar, and starch It is gathered 
m bunches while still green <md allowed to ripen 
during the voyage This is necessary, as the fiinl 
is very perishable when ripe The liest known 
banana is the small yellow variety from Jamau a, 
but a larger yellow sort is obtained fiom Ccmtial 
Ameiica. Cuba supplies 11u‘ red -skinned variety 
An inferior specu's of banana -mfeiior in tlu’ 
<*stimation of many jH'opIe- is obtained from the 
Canal y Islands 

BANCO.-I he ht('ial meaning of this word is a 
beiu h or a bank It i.s a term sometimes used to 
distinguish the standard money in which a bank 
keeps its accounts fiorn the current money of the 
place 

BANCO, SITTING IN. — Ihis expression is a])phed 
to the judges of the law courts when they are sitting 
together in a superior court of common law. as 
distingULshed from a judge sitting at ntst pnm 
(gf). T'he jinncipal business of courts in banco 
is now earned on in the Divisional Court {qv ) 

BANCOUL NUTS.-- 1 he seeds of the Indian 
plant Aleurites amhinux. They yield a tasteless, 
odoui less oil, similar in its medicinal properties to 
castor Dll, and also used in the pieparation of 
artists’ oil 

BANI?ANA.- A corrui)tion of an Indian woid 
for a species of silk handkercluet, usually yellow 
or red m colour, and having a pattern of white 
spots or diamond prints. The teim has now been 
extended to include a certain kind of pimted 
cotton, which is first dyed Turkey red, and then 
receives its pattern of white spots by means of 
bleaching liquor, which dischaiges the colour. For 
this purpose a powerful Bramah press is used, the 
pattern being cut out m two plates of lead or other 
metal of the size of the handkei chief From twelve 
to twenty handkerchiefs arc acted ujH)n at the 
same time. Though oiiginally made in India, they 
ate now exported to that country by Britain 

BANIS. — (Sec b'oHKiGN Mon'I' vs- Rumania ) 

BANK ACOEl^TANUK.— A bill whuh i'. acepud 
by a bank, it is often a matter of convenience 
in foreign (ommetco that airangements should b( 
made by whuh bankcis accept bills drawn abroad 
by the sellers of commodities to merchants in this 
country. A seller m such a case is then enabled to 
negotiate his bill at once, as a bank’s acceptance 
IS naturally a dcxuinent whuh can be implicitly 
lehed upon under normal i orditions. r. 

BANK AMALGAMATIONS. - In recant years the 


number of private banks has rapidly declined, 
owing to their absorption into larger companies. 
This process of amalgamation has gone on at an 
increasing rate since 1917, and it is probable that, 
unless action is taken by the State, the bank# of 
this country will quickly be extremely limited from 
a numerical point of view. A Treasury Committee 
was appointed m 1918 to consider and report to 
what extent, if at all, amalgamations between 
banks may affect prejudicially the interests of the 
industrial and mercantile community, and whether 
it is desirable that legislation should be introduced 
to prohibit such amalgamations or to provide 
safeguards under which they might continue to be 
permitted. In the Report of that Committee, the 
lollowing recommendations were made — 

"Wc therefore recommend that legislation be 
passed requiring that the prior approval of the 
Government must be obtained before any amal- 
gamations are announced or carried into effect 
And, m orclcr that suc h legislation may not merely 
have the effect of producing hidden amalgamations 
instead, we recommend that all proposals for inter- 
locking dircctoi^tes, or for agreements which in 
effect would alter the status ol a bank as regards 
its separate entity and control, or for purchase by 
one bank of the shares of another bank, be also 
submitted foi the prior approval ol the Government 
before? they are earned out, 

“ As general principles to be acted upon at 
present by the* (lOvcinnunt at its discretion, we 
would suggest that a scheme lor amalgamating or 
absorbing a small local bank, or any scheme of 
amalgamation designed to secure iin])ortant new 
lac ihties for the yiubhe or a really < onsiderablo and 
maU'rial extension of area or sjdu'K' ol activity for 
the largei of the t wo banks affec ted, sliould normally 
be considered favourably, but th.it if an amalgama- 
tion scheme involves an ajiprec labh' ovcrlaj) of area 
without securing such advantages, or would result 
in undue predominance on the ]-)art of the largei 
bank, it should be refused ('onsideration should 
also, in our opuvon, be given to the undesirability 
of jiermitling an imusual aggregation of deposits 
without fully adecjuate eajiital and K'Scivc's* 

“ It only remains to make a suggestion as to 
which Goveiuiiic'nt dcjiartmcnt oi .departments 
should be c barged wilh^thc responsibility of approv- 
ing c^r disa])]>ic)viiig amalgamation sclicmes, etc , 
under our pioposal above On the- whole*, we think 
that the ajiproval beffh of the Ti easury and of the 
Boaid of liadc should be obtained and that 
legislation should be j)asscd tcquiring the*, two 
departments to set uj) a sjiec fal Statutory Committee 
to advise them, the members of which should be 
nominated by the departments from time to time, 
for such period as may seem desirable, and should 
( oiisist of one commeicial rejiroscntativ^e and one- 
financial representative, with powci to appoint^ 
an arbitrator, should they disagtec ” 

BANK BILL.— A bill of exc hange which is issued 
or accepted by a bank. 

BANK BOOK.— 'Ifus is the name which is often 
applied to the pass fjook issued by a banker to his 
1 iistonuT. 

BANK BOOKS IN EVIDENCE.-It very fre 
quently happens that m the progress of a case in 
a court of law, especially when commercial matters 
are being dealt with, the entries contained m a 
banker’s bocks become very material. • The pass 
book is certainly a copy of the ledger, so far as any 
particular account is concerned, byt it is to be 
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4‘ememberecl that by the law of evidence a copy 
of any document is not generally adrhissible, if tW 
original document is in existence. The production 
of any of the books of a bank in court might lead 
to iwyjious inconvenience to the bank itself, especially 
if it contained a large number of accounts, and if 
the case ran on for any lengthy period. Yet, until 
the pas-sing of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 
1879, a banker was compelled, if served with a 
subpt)ena duces tecum (see Subpoena), to produce 
any book reqmicd m court. It was to prevent this 
inconvenience of the production of the bank books 
tliat the Act just named was passed, and the 
following Sections are of importance — 

*' 8. Subject to the provisions of this Act, a 
copy of any entry m a banker’s Ixiok shall in all 
legal proceedings be received as pnmd facie 
evidence of such entry, and of the matters, 
transactions, and accounts therein iccordcd. 

"4 A copy of an entry in a banker’s lK>ok shall 
not be leceived in evidence undei this Act unless 
tt be fiist proved that tlie book wa.s at the tune 
of the making of the entry one of the onlinary 
books of tlie bank, and that the ^.ntry was made 
m the usual and ordinary course of business, and 
that the l>ook is in the custody or control of the 
bank. 

"Such proof may be given by a paitner or 
offfcei of the bank, and may be given oia’ly oi 
by an aflulavit sworn befon; any Commissionei 
or person authorised to take aftulavits 

“ vS. A copy of an entry in a bankru’s book 
-shall not be rcneived in evidence under this Act 
unless It be further jrroved that the copy has 
been examined with the original entry and is 
coi lect 

“Such proof shall be given bv some ptason 
who has (‘xamined the copy with the oi'ginal 
entry, and may be given either oially or by an 
attidavit swoi n before any Commissions oi 
pel son authorised to take atlidavits 

“ H A banker or oltuer of a bank shall not, m 
any legal pioceedmg to which tly* bank is not a 
paity, be c ompellal)le to ])ioduce any banker’s 
book'' the contents of whi< h can be proved under 
this A< t, oi to appear as a witness to piovc the 
matteis, transactions, <ind ai counts theiein 
reioiclcd, unless by ordei ^of a judge m.idci for 
special cause. 

“7. On the application of any party to a legal 
proceeding, a ccjurt or judge may older that smh 
paity be at liberty to inspect and take copies of 
any entries in a bankei ’s book foi any of the 
purposes of such pre . eeclings. An order under 
tins Section may be made either with or without 
summoning the bank or any other paity, and 
shall be served on the bank thiee clear days 
before the same is to be obeyed, unlc-.ss the court 
or judge otherwise directs. 

* “ 8. The costs of any apjilication to a couit or 

judge under or for the purposes of this Act, and 
the costs of anything clone or to be clone under 
an order of a court or judge made under or for 
the purposes of this Act, shall be in the disc retion 
of the court or judge, who may order the same 
or any part thereof to be paid to any party by 
the bank, where the same have been occa.sioncd 
by any default or delay on the part of the bank. 
Any such order against a bank may be cnfc^rced 
as if the Ijank was a party to the preceding. 

“9. In this Act the expres.sions ‘^ank ' and 
' banker ' mean any person, persons, partnership, 


or company carrying on the business of bankers, 
and having duly ni^e a return to the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and also any savings 
bank certified under the Acta relating to saving 
biinks, and also any Post Office Savings Bank. 

“10 . . . Expressions in this Act relating to 
* bankers’ books ' include ledgers, day bcK)ks, 
cash books, account books, and all other books 
used in the ordinary business of the bank. 

“11. Sunday, Chiistmas Day, Good Friday, 
and any bank holiday shall be excluded from the 
computation of time under this Act." 

By the Kevemie Act, 1882, Sect, 11, the expres- 
sions “bank” and “bankeis” m the Bankers' 
IBooks Eviclciue Act, 1879, shall include any com- 
pany cairvung on the business of bankers, to which 
the provisions of the Comj)anies Acts apply and 
who have duly furnished to the Kegistiar of Joint 
Stock Companies the specified list and summary 
with a list of the i)lac cs wheue theii business is 
carried on. 

Although bankeis' books .irul duly ceitificd copies 
of entues theiein aie admissible m eviclcnc:e, neither 
the entries in the books not those in the copies arc 
conclusive as to the loiiectiu'ss c")f the same. 

BANK (’HAUTER ACT.— Tins is an Act. which 
was passed in 1844 (7 and 8 Viet c. 82), m order to 
regul.it c the issue of bank notes .Tncl to give to the 
Governor and Company of the Hank of England 
certain piivilc'ges for a limited jieiiocl. The Act still 
regul.atcs the note issues m England. Its mam pro- 
visions are : 1 he Bank of England was to be 

divichd into two departments, the' issue dej^art- 
ment and the b.mkmg (lej)ai Iment, 'Ihe directors 
wcie to tiansfcn to the issue clepailmcnt seciintifs 
to the* extemt of £l4,0()0,()()t), of which the debt due 
bv the public was to be a pail, and al.so so much 
of the gold coin, gold ami silvc-i bullion as should 
not be recpiired for the banking department, in 
exchange lor bank note's A(lc*r the passing of the 
Act thoie were* to be ncj new banks of issue in any 
part of the IJmtc'd Kingdom , and, if a banker 
ceascsl to issue his own notes, the Bank of England 
was empowerc'd to im rease its ncite issue agfunfit 
public sc'c unties by two-thiids of the amount of 
such issue withdrawn fiom cnculation A bank 
issuing notes on May bth, 1844, was allowed to con- 
tinue to issue to an aveiagc* amount as a.sc obtained 
by the average amount of the bank's notes in 
Circulation for twelve weeks jiieceding Apiil 27th 
Issuing banks were to rendc'i accounts to the 
Commissionct s of Inland Kevcinic'. 

Brcviou.s to the [lassing of this Act, bankers 
issucmI notes without lestnc tions, and it wa.s antici- 
pated that the restrictions imposed by the Act 
would have a beneficial c'lfc'ct m preventing tlie evils 
from which the country hacl suffered through an 
unrestric ted issue I he working of the Ac t was scjon 
tested In 1847 a .severe c iisis oci urred, but the Act 
did not fulfil what had been expected, and in order 
to save the situation the* tiovernment had to inter- 
vene and authoiise the Bank to issue note.s in excess 
of the amount as fixed by the Act. I his is called 
the “ Susjicnsion of the Bank Act,” and it wa.s suc- 
cessful in restoring con fid enc e In November, 1857, 
another crisis occ uired, and again the Government 
gave pel mission tej the Bank to exceed its authorised 
issue, with the same result as on the picvious occa- 
sion. In May, 1866, the Act was suspended for the 
third time, and, as before, the tiouble soon passed 
away. In each case the “ restrictive theory," as 
containecl in t^ie AcT, entirely failed, and the free 
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issue of notes, the “ expansive theory," saved the 
country, H, D. Macleoa says the expansive theory 
" was the only means of saving the Bank itself as 
well as every other bank from 
Thus we sec the entire failure of 
(that is, the restrictive theory in the Bank Charter 
Act). He took away the power of unlimited issues 
from the Bank, and imposed a rigorous numerical 
limit on its powers of issue, under the hope that he 
had prevented the recurrence of panics. But the 
panics recurred with precisely the same regularity 
as liefore ; and, therefore, m this sense, the Act has 
failecl ; and when monetary crises do occur, it is 
decisively proved that it is wholly incompetent to 
deal with them." 

When the Great War broke out on August 4th, 
1914, the Treasury was empowered to suspend 
the Act once again, and the Government issued a 
paper currency of j\ and 10s. notes, which were 
declared to be legal tender {qv) for any amount. 
(See Moratorium ) In jiomt of fact the Bank 
Charter Act was not sus])endcd, although there 
IS a general impr('ssion that it was. 

Acts of a similar character relating to Scotland 
and Ireland were passed in 1845 (Sec Bank Notes ) 
BANKER AND CUSTOMER.-The ordinary 
relationship between a banker and a customer is 
that of debtor and creditor. When a customer 
ays in money to the credit of his account, the 
anker becomes the debtor and the customer the 
creditor, but when the banker makes a loan to a 
customer the position is reversed, as the customer 
is then the debtor and the banker the creditor. 
The money which a banker receives from a 
customer is at the free disposal of the banker ; 
he may preserve it m his till, invest it in some 
security, or lend it out to another customer ; but 
the customer retains the right to demand back a 
similar amount, or to draw cheques upon the 
banker up to that sum, the cheques being payable 
either to the customer himself or to some other 
person. The customer may also accept bills and 
arrange with the banker that they may be charged 
to his account at maturity, or he may, in ceitain 
cases, make arrangements for the banker to acce])t 
bills on his behalf. In order to constitute a person 
a customer, there must be some sort of account, 
either «a deposit or a current account, or some 
similar relationship between the banker and the 
person. 

When monc'y has lam dormant with a banker 
for SIX years, the Statute of Limitations no doubt 
applies, as in the ordinary case of debtor and 
creditor , but a banker never takes advantage of 
the statute, and is always ready to repay the 
money upon the demand of tlie customer cu his 
legal representatn os (St‘e Statute of Limitations, 
Unclaimed 13alances ) 

If a customei leaves with his banker a parcel of 
securities for safe custody, the banker’s position is 
that of a bailee, and his liability depends, to a 
certain extent, upon whether he undertakes the 
duty gratuitously or for reward. Where the banker 
takes charge of his customer's articles without 
reward, he is only responsible for the giosscst 
negligence. If he uses as much care in the custody 
of the articles ei\trusted to him as he would use 
with regard to his own property, no liability rests 
upon him if a loss CKcurs. If he is, however, a 
bailee for reward, he is responsible for negligence 
ii} the same manner as an ordinary barlee. (See 
Bailee.) 


stopping payment. 
Peers expectations 


• 

The difference between a banker as a debtor 
to his customer and as a bailee may be illustrated 
as follows : If John Brown pays in £20 to the credit 
ot his account, the banker ^comes Brown's debtor 
and is liable to repay to Brown £20 on den^nd ; 
but until the demand is made, the banker can do 
what he likes with the money, and the £20 which 
is ultimately repaid to Brown is not, of course, the 
same coins as were originally handed by Brown to 
the banker ; but if Brown gives to the banker a 
sealed bag containing, say, coins to the value of £20 
and leaves it for safe custody, the banker becomes 
a bailee and must lake caie of the bag, as entrusted 
to him, and return it, with the contents untouched, 
to the customer when required. (See Safe Custody.) 

The position between banker and customer may 
also be that of mortgagee and mortgagor, as where 
a customer grants a mortgage, for a fixed amount, 
to the banker. In such a case the banker can 
charge simple interest only upon the loan account. 
(See Interest.) 

A banicer and his staff are bound to secrecy 
regarding the business and accounts of the cus- 
tomers, but a* banker may, m certain cases, be 
compelled to give evidence in a court of law, and 
he may also be required to give a copy of entries 
in the books of the bank. (See Bank Books in 
Kvidence ) 

As to a banker's position when he is reqinested 
by another banker to supply an opinion as to the 
status or sufficiency of a customer, see Banker's 
Opinion 

A bank which is so empowered by its memorandum 
of association may act in the capacity of sole 
executor under a will, or as trustee under a will or 
settlement, or as custodian trustee (See Custodian 
Trustee.) 

BANKER AS BAILEE. — (See Banking 
Account ) 

BANKERS’ ADVANCES. — (See Advances, 
Bankers* ^ * 

BANKERS’ CHEQUES. — These are cheques 
which are issued by one banker upon another, as 
an easy means for the transmission of money 
BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE. -(See (Bearing 
House.) 

BANKER’S DISCOUNT.~(See Di^icouNT ) 

BANKER’S LlEN.-r"(Sce Banking Account) 

BANKER’S OPINION. — When a banker gives an 
oinnion, in answer to a confidential inquiry, regard- 
ing the financial position of a customer, he .should 
exercise the greatest care, for if he says too httle 
he may injure his customer in the mind of the 
person on whose behalf tfte inquiry is made, and 
if he says too much he may mislead the inquirer. 

A meie verbal opinion does not render a banker 
liable to an action for damages In order to create 
liability for a wilfully inaccurate or misleading 
opinion, the representation must be in writing, and 
be signed by the person making it, and it is the 
actual person who signs it who is liable. If a bank 
manager gives a false opinion in writing, he is 
personally responsible and not the banking company 
of which he is an official. 

Where a bank manager had given a banker’s 
opinion and an action was brought for damages for 
misrepresentation, Mr. Justice Ridley, in address- 
ing the jury, said ; " I have to tell you that it will 
not do for you to find that it was an inaccurate 
dcscription|« of the state of things vdth regard to 
Messrs. G.; it must be inaccurate to the knowledge 
of the person who made it. Though with some 
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qualification that would be a true statement, I 
tnink I will just give the definition which is usually 
accepted as the one which is to guide a jury in 
suclj cases. ' In order that the statement should be 
fraudulent,' which is necessary to prove in this 
case if the plaintiff is to recover, ' it must be made 
knowing it not to be true, or without belief that 
it is true, or it must have been made recklessly or 
carelessly as to whether it was true or false.* ’* 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff. The 
defendant appealed, and the Court of Appeal 
reversed the judgment. The Master of the Rolls 
said : “He wished emphatically to repudiate the 
suggestion that, when a banker was asked for a 
reference of this kind, it was any part of his duty 
to make inquiries outside as to the solvency or 
otherwise of the pet son asked about, or to do any- 
thing more than answer the question put to him 
honestly from what he knew from the books and 
accounts before him. To hold otherwise would be 
a very dangerous thing to do, and would put an 
■end to a very wholesome and useful jiractice and 
long established custom which v'as now largely 
followed by bankers." Lord Justice Farwell said : 

I thought everyone knew that these inquiries 
between bankers were well understood, were 
familiar, and that nobody supposed that one banki 
could ask another to go and hunt about and make 
inquiries. If inquiries are to be made, let the 
inquiring bank make them. What he asks from 
the bank from which he makes the inquiry is know- 
ledge to be found in their books as to the state of 
the man or the account about whom he is inquiring ; 
and it is dooc, not from any question of duty or 
any consideration, except that mutual courtesy and 
hope of a qxud pro quo, to which Lord Hramwell 
refers." 

By Section 6 of 9 Geo IV, c. 14 (called Lord 
Tenterden’s Act) ; “ No action shall be brought 
whereby to charge any jierson upon or by reason 
•of any representation or assurance made or given 
concerning or relating to the chaiactcr, conduct, 
credit, ability, trade, or dealings bf any other per- 
son, tr the intcMit or purpose that such other jier- 
son may obtain credit, money, or goods upon, 
unless such representation or assurance be made in 
writing, signed by the party to be charged theicwith " 

As bankers' opinions arc Usually given with care 
and caution, it follows that the bankers to whom 
they are addressed should accept them in a similar 
■spirit of caution. 

Details of a customer’s account should not be 
communicated to an'^ one unless by the request of 
the customer. 

It IS a common practice for a banker to give 
advice to his i ustomers as to mvcslmcnts. The 
exact extent of the duty which is imposed ujion a* 
banker under svuli circunjslances is not quite 
“accurately .settled m law. But from the case of 
Banbury v. Bank of Montreal, 1918, Ajip. Cas 626, 
it IS clear that a bank manager has* no general 
authority to bind the banker by the advice given, 
nor any special authority to bind him as regards 
a particular in\eslmcnt. 

BANK HOLIDAYS. — Certain days upon which 
the banks of the United Kingdom arc closed. In 
England and Irelaml the following days arc appointed 
as bank holidays, under Lubbock's Act, 1871 — Sun- 
days, Go^d Friday, and Christmas having always 
been such — Easter Monday, Whit-Mowday, the first 
Monday in August, and the 26th December. If the 
last-named cfay falls upon a Sunday, the 27th 


December is* bank holiday. Ireland has a special 
bank holiday in addition, St. Patrick's Day, the 
17th March. If the 17th March is a Sunday, the 
18th March is the bank holiday. In Scotland, the 
folfowing days are statutory liank holidays, via., 
New Year's Day, Good Friday, the first Monday in 
May, the first Monday in August, and Christmas 
Day. If New Year's Day or Christmas Day falls 
upon a Sunday, the day following in each case is 
kept as a bank holiday. By the Act referred to, 
any day is a bank holiday which is made such by 
Royal pro< lamation. There are no bank holidays 
corresponding to our own on the Continent, but 
certain days arc generally kept as public holidays, 
and business is more or less suspended on them. 

As to the date upon which bills of cxchan^ are 
payable when bank holidays intervene, see Days 
OF Grace. 

BANK HOURS.— The hours during which banks 
are open to do business with the public do not vary 
very much The bankers in any one town generally 
agree to act together as to the hours when the 
doors will be opened and closed. From 9 or 10 a m. 
till 3 or 4 p.m are the hours whii h are usually con- 
sidered sulficient, although in some market towns 
the banks continue open for an extra hour upon 
market days. In very small towns or in villages, 
the houis may be miuh shorter, and arc regulated 
according to the amount of business to be done. 
Siib-bianchcs arc, in some cases, open only for two 
or three hours cnce a week, as may be found 
necessary. 

During the Gieat War there was a shortening 
o( bank hours, and the banks in London, which 
had formerly remained open till 4 p.in , i loscd daily 
at 3 p m 

On the oicasion of kxal holidays, bankers may 
agree to be open for only, say, an hour, or they 
may agree to dose altogether, and in such cases 
due notice of the holiday must be exhibited in the 
bank for some lime previously. When a banker 
closes upon a local holiday he must arrange for 
bills falling due to be attencled to and also see if 
theie IS anything urgent in the remittances and 
correspoiulcni c. 

Most banks have one half-day holiday in the 
week and < lose at either 12 or 1 o'l lock. In London, 
the early closing day is Saturday, and present 
the hour is imd-dav (See After Hours ) 

BANKING ACCOUNT.— The following article is 
a summary of the pimcipal matters ronne» ted with 
the regulation of ordinary tiansa<tions between a 
banker and his (ustoruci 

Opening an Account. When a person is desirous 
of opening an account with a bank, he must, gener- 
ally speaking, make a jicisonal application at the 
jiarticular bank or at the special bianrh of a bank 
with whuh he wishes to deal. He will then be 
infijrmed of the (ondilions under which he will be 
accepted as a customer, d hese conditions vary 
with different banks Some banks will require a 
minimum balance to be kept, in order that a current 
acc ount may be maintained , but no general rule 
can be laid clown Each bank has its own special 
regulations. In almost all cases, however, a banker 
will require a refcaence from one of his customers, 
or from some oilier peison of known standing. 

If the reference is satisfactory, the prospective 
customer must pay into the bank a c ertain amount 
of money at once, cither m cash or by cheque, and 
as vsoon as the; latter has been cleared he wiU be 
suppliCvl wifti a pass book {qv), a paying-in book 
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{qv), and a cheque book [qv). I( the account 
is opened by cheque, the banker ■W'lll generally 
refuse to accept a cheque payable to order, and 
require it to be to bearer. This is to avoid any 
difficulty arising from a forged indorsement 1(See 
Forgehv, Indoksi.ments.) The cheque book 
contains a (ertain number of cheques and these 
are payable to “ bearer," or to " order," accoiding 
as the customer desires. Sometimes, also, the 
che(|ues will be issued already crossed. (See 
Crossed Cheques ) Unless it is desired to have 
the last-iiamed in oidei to save time, it is not 
advisable to have a ( hcque book of this kind, 
although it is quite common for people to use them, 
and whenever cash is recjuired to erase the nossing 
and to write " I’ay cash " of course taking care to 
initial the same. This prac tice of erasure is not 
always appioved by bankeis 

Curront and Doponlt Accounts. J he letter oi 
application as to opening an account, unless the 
whole affair is cairied out veibcdly, should also 
state whether a “ Curicnt Account " or a " Deposit 
Account " is to be ojiened Ihe former is the 
ordinary form of account in daily use by business 
men into which payments arc m^de and upon 
which cheques are drawn ; the latter is generally 
used for temporary investments, and is only 
occasionally drawn upon 

As a rule, bankeis make no charge for keeping 
a current account, un ess. indeed, the balance 
maintained is not sufficient to cover expenses ; but 
even then the charge is very small. On the other 
hand, no interest is allowed, though an exception has 
been made in the past by ceitain banks, which have 
credited a small interest upon the minimum monthly 
balance. Kei cut cxperuuicc has not induced banks 
to favour this species of dealing. In the country, 
though not in London, .some hanks allow inteiest, 
but also make a charge lor all business done. Owing 
to the lack of uniformity in practice, the special 
methods of any particular bank must be inquired 
into by a prospective c ustomer. 

In the case of a " Dejxisit Account," amounts 
paid in are generally left for a definite stated 
period, and money can only be withdrawn by 
giving a stipulated notice. Interest is allowed 
on such sums at something less than the bank 
rate ix) (See Deposit Account ) 

Paying Money In. Whenever money is paid into 
a bank, an entry should be made of the amounts, 
under proj^er headings, in the paying-in book, or on 
the payiiig-in slip {qv.), and taken to the bank with 
the cash, notes, or cheques The counterfoil of the 
paying-in slip should be also carefully filled m An 
acknowledgment is given by signing or stamping 
the counterfoil of the slip, and the original is kept 
by the banker. 

Withdrawal of Money. Ihis is effected by means 
of cheques. The natuic of these documents is dealt 
with under Cheques 

The Pass Book. This is a book whuh is always 
supplied by the banker, and in it aie entered from 
time to time a list of all the sums ])aid in, cheques 
drawn, value of cheque books, commissions pajcl, 
etc. Thi^ list should he carefully examined at 
frequent intervals, at least once a month, and any 
mistakes or omissions pointed out to the bank as 
soon as possible. (See Pass Book.) 

A newiy-marned woman who has a bank account 
in her maiden name should, on inairiagc.Msend in 
her' pass book to be made up, with inf.tructions as 


to change of her name and address and a specimen 
of her new signature. Some bankers also require 
production of the marriage certificate. 

On the death of a customer, the pass book should 
be sent in with a notification of the date of (f^ath. 
Cheques presented after the customer’s death has 
been notified will not be paid by the banker, no 
matter when dtawn, hut will be returned by the 
bank marked " Drawer deceased," 

Clearings and CotnmisRions. When a cheque is 
paid into the bank, and the banker is rccpiiicd to 
colled it, or tocleai it — and this is the only way m 
which a crossed ehcMpie tan be paid — a certain 
period must elapse befoie the banker will credit 
the ( ustorncr with the amount. He must do this 
for his own ])rotcction. h'oi, although a banker is 
piotcctcd who pays a chetjue, in the ordinal y course 
of business, beaiing a foiged indorsement, he t an- 
not deal with it, or alUm credit for it, and then 
claim the same protection, except in so far as he- 
tomes within the protection of the Ihlls of Ext hange 
(Cro.vsed Chet)ue.s) Act, 1906. 'I he time required to- 
t lear a London^ heqiic is one day. Four days are 
necessary in the case of a country cheque, whilst five 
are needed if the cheque is drawn upon a Scotch oi 
upon an Irish bank Ihe time taken to clear n 
cheque varies with different banks, and a customer 
may .iirobably liear mucli eailier than after one, 
foiii , or five days if the chet|ue has been dishonoured. 
Sometimes a banket is spctially instriutetl to eflect 
a clearance by sending to the paying bank at once, 
insttsid of w<nting until (he clietpie luis passedi 
thrtmgh the clearing ln>ns(‘ 

Foi the collection ot Scott h anti lush cheques a 
commission is charged as follows — 

When the amount does not t xt eetl — 


i s. d. 
33 6 8 
50‘ 0 0 
66 13 4 

83 6a 8 
100 0 0 


5 d. 
0 6 

0 9 

1 0 

1 3 


anti so on. 

IHscountlng. A bankci will always discount bills 
and promissory notes at the otdinaiy lates if they 
are signed by ])eisons of known standing The usual' 
course is to submit the bills or notes to the bank 
manager with a request to him to discount them 

Banker and FusloiiitT. 'Ihe lelationship of a 
banker to his customer is tjiat ot a debtor to his 
cretlitor, and to this is added the obligation of the 
banker to repay the debt of the customer in such* 
parts as it is called for by the customer. The banker 
is in no respects a ti nstce for the customer in respect 
of the moneys paid into the bank, otherwise he 
would be responsible to the customer and woukfir 
have to account for all profits made by him in the 
use of the nxincy deposited. 

The Statute of Limitations applies to the debt 
between a banker and his customer, as well as to* 
other debts If, therefore, money is depositetl in a. 
bank and lies there for six yeais without being 
operated upon, eg., by payment of the principal 
or the allowance of interest by the banker, the 
money becomes the absolute property of the 
banker at the end of the six years. It is the practice 
of bankers, Ijowever, when funds are lyin*^ at their 
banks which are legally their own money, not to 
inquire for claimants to the same, but at the same 
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time not to insist on their legal rights under the 
Statute of Limitations against claimants who make 
good their claims. An effort has been made on more 
than one occasion to obtain the unchrimed balan»-cs 
heM by bankers for the benefit of the State. 

There is an imphed contract between the parties 
that the banker will honour the cheques of his 
customer as long as there is a balance in his favour , 
and that he will also honour them to the extent of 
any overdraft which may have been agrcetl upon. 

A banker who fails to honour his customer’s cheques 
under the above conditions is liable to an action for 
damages. But a banker is not bound to pay part 
of a cheque, dhus, if tlie balance of the custoiiK'i 
is and a checpie is drawn bv him lor /50, the 
banker .should refuse payment. Part of the amount 
of a rheque is clearly not sudi tent to im^et it 

A banker may not disclose the state of a customei 's 
account without justifiable cause lliere can be 
little doubt, however, that this is improperly or 
irregularly done on varuius occasions What cause 
IS justifiable will dejiend upon the circifnistances of 
each particulai case , but the knowledge of a bankei 
IS not privileged, and he may be compelled to give 
evidence of his knowledge m a couit of law. Also 
the entries in the books of the bank may be called 
for, though in order to jii event the iiKon\cnicncc 
arising fioiii the actual pioduction of the books, 
certified copies of the cnti les may be put in evidence, 
in acccn dancc vvitli the provisions of the Bankei s' 
Books Evidence Act, 1879 (See Bank Books 

IN F.VIDI NCK.) 

The service of a garnishee order nut [q v ) upon a 
banker, based iij)on a judgment obtained .igainst a 
customer, ties uj) the whole of the currc'nt account 
of the customer at the date of the service of the 
order. It is immaterial that the balance of the 
cu.stomcr is greatly m excc.ss of the amount of the 
judgment debt Ihe account c.innot be operated 
upon even by checiues w'hu h have been issues! 
before the servu c of the c:>ider 

Plate and othei \ aluables aie liecjuently deposited 
with a banker by customei s for .safe < listed v , so 
also aic title-deeds, certificates of shates, and bonds 
payable to bearer with coupons atladied, which 
coupons aic cut off after they have become due and 
payment u'. obtained by the banker Whore no 
charge is made for kccjung^siu h Uiing.s, the bankei 
IS a gratuitous bailee, and is not lesponsible loi the 
loss of the goods, even though tlu-y are stolen by 
one of his servants, unless he has knowingly lured 
or kept a dishonest .servant If, on the contiaiy, a 
commission is charged, tlu^ banker is a bailee tor 
reward, and he is then liable for negligence like .my 
other bailee. Ihis deposit of valuables for safe 
custody IS not always favoured by bankers, and 
the terms of the bailment should be accuratel)i 
ascertained by the customer before the deposit is 
made. In France, bankers alway.s make a specific 
charge for taking care of securities or valuables. 

In America, bankers decline to take charge of 
articles for safe custody, but they have a system 
of letting lockers in the safe deposit dejiaitment to 
customers, at a rent, thus throwing the responsi- 
bility and labour of cutting off coupons, etc , upon 
the customers 

A banker has a lien {a v.) upon all securities of 
his customer which come into his possession in the 
ordinary course uf the performance of his duties as 
a banker; but the hen does not c:*tend to plate 
and other valuables deposited for sc?:urity, nor to 
such things ^ Exchequer bills, upon which the 
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banker is to receive interest and to exchange them 
for new bills,* The custody of goods and the receipt of 
such payments are not the ordinary duties of a 
banker. 

iii'he duty and authority of a banker to pay a 
cheque drawn bv his cu.stomcr arc deteimineu by — 

(rt) Countermand of payment. 

{b) Notice of the customer's death, 

(t) Notice of an available act of bankruptcy. 

Witli ngaul to {b), howevei, the death of one 
member of a paitnershij) firm does not determine 
tin; authority of the olhei members of the firm to 
(haw ( heques nor th.it of the banker to honour 
tin* s.ime. 

1 he ledger of the bank is tlic lecord of the 
(.ustonier's transactions witli the bank, and the pass 
book jnirports to be nothing more than a eojiy of 
the ledger It is the duly ‘d the eustomei, as has 
been staled, to see that the entiles are correct, and, 
if imoireit, to have them ]>iit iiglit at once. If a 
( ustomer, however. U'lies u|K)n the credit entiies m 
his pass book and theieuj)on alteis hi.s position, the 
bankei must bear the loss which arises through his 
own eirors 

If a b.ankei pays a cheejue foi .m amount greater 
Ih.in that wluch his customei has lying as a balance 
at the bank, the b.inkcr cannot n cover the sum so 
j),iid from the; payee, but the customei is liable to 
make up the deluiency to the bankei. 

If a banker is authorised to pay subscriptions, 
insuiance jiremiunis, or any other periodical pay- 
mc'iits, and neglects to do so, he is liable in damages 
to his customei for any loss sustained. 

If a banker misappio))i lates any deposits of a 
customei, he may be indicted under the Larceny 
Acts. 

lUINKIMi (()>irAMi:S. riiesc aie governed 
by vaiions niles ol law not ajijiln able lo circlinaiy 
( omptinies. Su< ]i inle.s an* now hen codified, but 
.uc scattcied m v'anous A« ts In tin* Inst place,* 
.iny .issoc i.ilion of inoie tli.in tc'ii jiei sons formed 
to c.ury on banking must be* legisleied as a limited 
coinjiany undc'i the ('oinjianies Acts, 1908 to 
1917, whereas any ollu'r business may be c'ariied 
on by a pnv.itc* association of not inoie Ilian twenty 
persons 'lliis ni!e .ijijilies only to modmn banks, 
some old banks whuli wei e in c xistc'iii <* Ix^lore 1862 
h.iving a coiporate lift* under [nun Acts. J hest* 
exceptions are iininijanlant, and continually 
diminishing, for many such ccnnjianies, from time 
to time, ele( t to lx ( ome rcgisteied as limited com- 
panies under the Coinp.'^nies Acts In such a case, 
the formalities [iievciibed must be comjilied with, 
the most important being to the effect that such a 
( om[»any shall, at ie.ast thirty days before registci- 
ing, give notice of its intention so to register to 
every person who has a banking account witli the 
company, either by delivering the notice to him, 
or by jKisting it to lus last known address. If the 
notice IS not given, tlie certificate* of legistration 
has no effect as again.st the customei affccAcd. 

'I his defect may, however, be cured by giving 
the customer” notice at any subseejuent time. 
Banking c ompames, when registered under the 
Acts, aic undci vaiious special liabilities. 'Iliey are 
bound to publish twice yearly a statement showing 
their exact financial position, ami to post it in a 
conspicuous place in the head office and every 
branch. 'Ihey aie governed by provisions as to 
inspect’on and audit and signature of balance 
sheets, shg^itly different fiom those governing 
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ordinary limited companies ; and banks of issue 
(that lb, banks which issue notes) are governed 
by a special section affecting the liability of share- 
holders. This sKtion (251) provides that a bank 
of issue shall not bj entitled to limited liabikty 
in respect of its notes, and may so state on its 
notes, 'lo prevent any attempt on the part of the 
shareholders lo pay the noteholders in preference 
to ordinary creditors, it is provided that, if the 
general assets will not satisfy noteholders and 
general creditors, then the members, after paying 
the rcMnaming demands of the noteholders, shall 
bo liable to make good to the general creditors 
an amount e(iual to that received by the note- 
holders out of the general assets. Bank shares are 
also subject lo special provisions with regard to 
sale and transfer, for the Sale and I’urchase of 
Bank Shares Art, 1867 (often cal lev! “ Lei'inanS 
Act "), provKles tliat all lontracts for sale of bank 
shares are to bo void unless they specify the shares 
by their numb -rs on the register or the books of 
the company. If th'-*y have no registercsi numbers, 
they must bo distinguished by the name of the person 
in whoso name they stand , an<l it they are not 
distinguished in one of th se ways, the contract 
is void. This Act was until rccentlv disregarded 
on the London Stock ILnc hange, and *iav member 
of the Stock Exchange who tried to avcul himself 
of it was penalised by the* c ommit tee. Sm h a c ustom 
has been held to be urueasonable and illegal, and 
bankers can, thicrefore, nnlv enforce it against 
such of the (ustomeis as can b<‘ juovocl to be 
actually aware' of it. 

RANK NOTES. — Bank notes are pronussory 
notes issued by a bank and payable to bearer on 
demand. Unlike promissory notes, they may be 
rc-issued after payment But this is not the 
practice of the Bank of England. Their notes arc 
never re-issued, but after payment m they ate 
cancelled, kept in safe custody for live years, and 
‘ then destroyed. In the ordinary way, bank notes 
are really m the position of money, and in the 
general dealings of commerce they are treated as 
cash. Their great value in commercial transactions 
has been the relief to bankeis and individuals m 
the transfer of large sums of money without the 
necessity of using actual coins 

Notes may not be issued in England for a less 
sum than £5, but in Scotland and Ireland they may 
be issued for £\ and upwards. Notes for less than 
£$ were prohibited m England after April 5th, 
1829. Soon after the outbreak ot the Great War 
in 1914 the Treasury were empowered by the 
Government to issue notes for £\ and 10s., which 
became part of the currency and were the legal 
tender of the day 

The origin of bank notes in h'ngland is to be 
found in the receipts which goldsmiths gave for 
money left with them for safe keeping At first, 
they were special promises with regard to some 
particular money in their possession, but after- 
wards they became gcneial promises to deliver a 
sum of money on demand 

A country bank which is authorised to issue its 
own notes must take out a liccnc.c for each place 
where its notes are issued. A countiy banker 
usually issues his own notes again and again until 
they become so soiled as to be unfit for further 
circulation, when he withdraws the worn ones and 
issues others in their place 

The duty upon bank notes, as imposed, by the 
Stamp Act, 1891, is — 
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Bank Note — 

For money not exceeding ;fl .. 
Exceeding £\ and not exceeding £2 
£2 .. „ 

£5 .. £^0 

£\0 .. ^20 

£20 ., „ £30 

m .. „ £S0 

£S0 „ .. ,cioo 

And see Scctio'ns 29, 30, and 31 as 


£ s. d. 

..005 
.. 0 0 10 
..0(3 
..019 
..020 
..030 
..050 
..086 
follows — 


“ 29. For the purposes of this Act the expres- 
sion ' banker ' means any person carrying on the 
business of banking in the United Kingdom, and 
the expression ‘ Bank note ' includes — 

“ {a) Any bill of hangc or promissory note 
issued by any banker, other than the Bank of 
England, for the payment of money not exceed- 
ing one hundred pounds to the bearer on 
demand ; and 

“ (6)“ Any bill of exchange or promissory note 
so issued which entitles or is intended to entitle 
the bearer Sv holder thereof, without indorse- 
ment or without any further or other indorse- 
ment than may be thereon at the time of the 
issuing thereof, to the payment of money not 
exceeding one hundred pounds on demand, 
whether the same be so expressed or not and 
m whatever form, and by whomsoever the bdl 
or note is drawn or made. 

“ 30. A bank note issued duly stamped, or 
issued unstamped by a banker duly licensed or 
otherwise authorised to issue unstamped bank 
notes, may be from time to time re-issued with- 
out being liable to any stamp duty by reason of 
the re-issuing 

“ 31. (1) If any banker, not being duly 
licensed or otherwise authorised to issue un- 
stamped bank notes, issues or permits to be 
issued, any bank note not being duly stamped, 
he shall incur a fine of fifty jiounds. 

“ (2) If any 'person receives or takes m pay- 
ment or as a secuiity any bank notc^^issued 
unstamped contrary to law, knowing the same 
to have been so issued, he shall incur a fine of 
twenty pounds ” 

By 9 Geo. IV, c. 2.T| See 7. bankers who are 
licensed to issue unstamped notes or bills shall pay— 

“ As a composition for the duties which would 
othcrvl^ise have been payable for such promissory 
notes and bills of exchange issued or in circula- 
tion during such half-yeaF, the sum of 3s. 6d. 
for every £'100, and also for the fractional part 
of £100, of the said average amount or value of 
suen notes and bills in circulation." 

The Bank of England is a bank of issue {fjv.). 
and may issue notes m England and Wales. Th^c 
Bank is separated into two departments, the Issue 
Department^^nd the Banking Department. It has 
the right to issue bank notes up to £14,000,000 
against securities to th.at amount transferred to the 
issue dejiartment, and that amount may be 
increased by His Majesty m Council against further 
security to \he extent of two-thirds of any banker's 
issue which has ceased (See Bank of England ) 
Notes may also be issued by the issue department 
against gold and silver bullion or gold coins, but the 
silver bullion* must not exceed one- fourth of the 
value of the ’gold com and bullion. 

Bank of England notes are legal tonder {q.v.) in 
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England and Wales for any sum above IS, except 
by the Bank itself and its branches. They are not 
legal tender in Scotland or Ireland, although they 
circulate with the utmost freedom. Country notes 
are hot legal tender, and a country banker is not 
bound to accept his own notes, even in payment 
to himself. All Bank of England notes are pay- 
able in gold at the head office, but at a branch only 
those notes arc payable which were issued by that 
branch. -Before giving cash for a note, it is cus- 
tomary for the Bank to request the person pre- 
senting it to write his name and adtlress upon the 
back. The Bank has no legal light to make this 
request, and it is difficult to understand why it 
continues to do so. Some day. perhaps, the matter 
will be tested m a court of law. This would 
certainly have happened before now but for the 
fact that when a ])rotcst is made the Bank invariably 
gives way 

Bank of England notes may be signed by 
machinery instead of being written (16 ^ 17 Vict. 
c. 2, Sect. 1). The Bank has the sole right to issue 
notes within the City of London or within three 
miles thereof, and the monopoly within a sixty-five 
mile radius of London is only shaied by those banks 
which enjoyed the right of issuing notes up to 
the 6lh May, 1844, and have not since lost their 
pnvilege. Bank of England notes are not subje( t 
to any stamp duty. They arc issued for /5. /lO, 
£20. £50, £100, £2()0, £500, and £1,000 
Where notes of the ILank of England issued more 
than forty years ago, have not been presented for 
payment, the liank of England is empowered by 
the Bank Act. 1892, to write off the amount, or 
any proportion of it, of such notes from the total 
amount issued by the issue department, and the 
Bank Charter Act, 1844, is to apply as li the 
amount so written off had not been issued, provided 
that — 

" (a) A return of the amount of notes so 
written off shall be foithwith sent to the Treasury 
and laid by them before Parliament , and 
" {b) This Section shall not attect the liability 
of tl|^ Bank to pay any note included in the 
amount so written off, and if it is presented for 
payment the amount shall either be paid out of 
the bank notes, gold coin, or bullion in the bank- 
ing department . or, if ite is exchanged for gold 
com or bullion in the issue department, or for a 
note issued from the issue department, a corre- 
sponding amount of gold com or bullion shall be 
transferred from the banking department and 
appropriated to the issue department ” 

A material part of a Bank of England note, and 
of all bank notes, is the number. If a note is lost or 
stolen, the number often enables the loser who has 
kept a record of it to trace the note. The fact ofi 
notes being numbered and, therefore, tiaccable, no 
floubt often tends to prevent their being stolen, 
particularly if they are for the larger denominations. 

The numbers also are necessary to P e Bank in 
order that a correct register may be kept of all 
notes issued, and the date of issue, and that, when 
withdrawn from circulation, each note may be 
written off in the register as haMng been paid. 
(See Bank of England ) 

Since bank notes are negotiable instruments, the 
finder of a lost note is entitled to retain it against 
the whole world, except the rightful owner, and 
anyone wbo takes such a note froi^i the finder 
bond fide and for value can retain it even against 
the lawful ovmer. The same thing applies to a 


note which Ijas been stolen and afterwards nego- 
tiated, provided the holder has taken it in 
faith and given value for it. There is not much 
efficacy in the so-called “ stopping the payment " 
of hank notes. If notice is given to a bank that 
notes have been lost or stolen, it may be possible 
to bace the channels through which they have 
passed since they were last in the possession of the 
rightful owner, but a bond fide holder is in no way 
prejudiced or liable to restore them. 

Bank notes are often cut into halves and remitted 
by post under different covers. 1'his is done for the 
sake of safety in tran.smission. The halves must be 
pasted together before being presented for payment. 
This mutilation docs not affect the negotiability of 
the notes, whereas a banker would refuse payment 
of a cheque or a bill which hail been torn in any way. 

BANK NOTES, CONVERTIBLE AND INCON- 
VERTIBLE. — A bank note is a promissory note 
issued by a banker and payable on demand. The 
banker is a lender by jnofession — in more polite 
terms, he is a dealer in money — and, like other 
dealers, he likes to extend his operations beyond 
his own means He wishes to lend, not his capital 
merely, but his credit ; and he may do this by 
giving a jiromissory note to tl\c applicant for an 
advance, who receives it as so much money, because 
he knows that other people will willingly receive 
it on the same footing. The note possesses the 
essential characteristic of money, in that it is 
untversally acceptable. It is ])ut into circulation by 
one who has credit with the public, and it, there- 
fore, passes in every respect as equivalent to coined 
cash: custom, which has been crystallised into law, 
makes the tender of a l^ank of England note a 
release of the debtor to the extent of the note, It 
thus differs from a bill, since the debtor who pays 
by a bill is still liable unless the person on wnom 
it IS drawn pays it when due. The issue of notes, 
beyond the reserve he keeps, is a process by which 
the banker obtains interest for what is the creation 
of something intangible — the faith placed in his 
solvency by the public at large, The banker pro- 
mises to pay the note when jircsentcd ; the Dor- 
rower promises to repay the note at some future 
date. The note is the product of this mutual 
indebtedness , but because the banker jiossesscs 
public credit and the borrower only privaif credit, 
the banker, unlike the borrower, is enabled to 
charge interest for his loan. Unless some unlucky 
events resulted m su( h a demand for payment of 
the notes as the banker, owing to the inadequacy 
of the cash he held in re erve, could not meet, the 
process of drawing interest for the use of the wider 
credit might proceed indefinitely Disastrous experi- 
ence m early banking days made it clear that a 
siiffitient basis of gold was necessary for the credit 
structure. What this reserve, to cope with sudden 
contingencies, must be varies in different circum- 
stances. Where the demand against liabilities, 
whether for issues or deposits, is steady and calcu- 
lable, the reserve may safely be less than where the 
demand fluctuates through causes which cannot be 
foreseen Thus, a country bank will, as a rule, 
keep a smaller reserve than a city bank, for the 
business of the country is a well-worn routine, but 
that of the city is full of the most unexpected hap- 
penings. In the United States the National Banking 
^aw recognises this fact, and requires the banks of 
the larger cities to keep a reserve of 25 per cent, 
against all liabilities. Banks in the rest of the 
country nee<> keep one of only 15 per cent. The 
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i-isuc of notes in England has, however, become a 
very subordinate part of the bank's work. The 
gjcat majority of banks have no issues ; in London, 
the Bank of England alone may possess one Tlie 
notes of country joint stock and piivate banks, 
winch have not, whether by amalgamation or by 
the opening of a branch in London, resigned their 
right of issue, do not amount to one million ; and 
the Hank of England, with its issue of about thirty 
millions, may exercise no discretion as to the 
amount of the notes it puts into circulation. 
Kigorously bound by the Hank Charter Act of 
1844, and Orders m Council, of different dates, 
it may issue /1 8,450,000 against securities Ihese 
notes, based on securities, are, like the issues of 
the country banks, true promissory notes ; but, 
except for this fixed sum, it simply gives out what 
are virtually warehouse receipts, certifying that in 
its vaults gold to the amount of five, ten, fifty pounds 
IS deposited, and that this gold will be immediately 
available to any person who presents the certificate 
at the counter. These receipts are not coinages of 
bankers* credit, but only convenient forms of 
currency. It emphasises this fact that the notes, 
after presentation at the bank, are not again thrown 
into circulation, but are retired and after an 
interval destroyerl. Thus, every note issued is a 
fresh certificate for a fresh deposit of gold, Tlie 
proper analogy for such is not the promissory note 
but the warehouse bond, which is the evidence 
relied on for the possession of, say, a thousand 
bales of cotton in a definite warehouse. 

The curious and profitable system under which 
wo draw from other countries millions of interest, 

13 an application of the relation between the bank 
and its customer on an international scale. London, 
by its unique banking system, and by its readiness 
at all times to meet drafts upon it in gold, has 
become the banker of the world, and collects 
interest for tljo use of its credit from the farthest 
ends of the earth. We may say, in fact, that 
London borrows from the whole commercial world 
just what individual traders or countries boirow 
of it ; but because London’s credit is universal, 
she can draw interest as the price of the exchange 
of her wide credit for the restricted credit of her 
customers. 

We have spoken, so far, of " convertible ” notes 
— of no*tes which, without difficulty and without 
question, can bo turned into specie. “ Incon- 
vertible ” paper, which forms the currency of certain 
countries w^ch arc econonucally in a backward 
state, may offer many interesting problems to 
theory. In practice, however, it causes a needless 
and irritating complication of trading relations 
In our countiy the lesson, that the standard of 
value should be liable as little as possible to 
fluctuation whether from accident or from design, 
has been thoroughly mastered. We had an effective 
object lesson duiing the Napoleonic Wars, llic 
depreciation of the bank note, during the 
period of restriction from 1797 to 1819, at times 
reached almost 50 per cent. ; and none could 
be certain as to payments on contracts for any 
long period. “ Stability of standard " — really 
an instance of tautology — is of the greatest 
advantage to a settling medium ; and we 
may assume that* inconvertible paper, with its 
doubts and perplexities, disappeared from among 
us for ever when specie payments were resumed at 
the bank in 1819. The “ suspension of t|he Bank 
Act,” which has been authorised on tliree occasions 
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— though once only acted on — is simply the tem- 
porary power given to the ’Bank to disregard the 
arbitrary limit for the issue of notes against securi- 
ties. The suspension does not affect the immediate 
payment of notes in gold. If a panic of disaffection 
towards the notes arose, there would, no doubt, be 
a danger that the immediate supply of gold would 
be insufficient to pay the notes presented. For the 
banker has to fulfil two apparently contradictory 
functions : he must be prepared for immediate 
payment of the funds entrusted to him ; he must 
also, to make his profit, employ those funds in 
ways which prevent their being at once available. 
Hut the reserve at the Bank appears ample for all 
occasions that can be easily conceived ; and against 
such an annihilation of credit as would destroy the 
value of a Hank of England note no precautions 
would be of avail. 

Since, however, our reserve at the Bank of 
England is liable to sudden and incalculable drains 
from the most diverse sources, many affirm that 
too small i reserve is maintained. Sir Felix Schuster 
affirmed, in 1904, to the Institute of Bankers that 
” the export oi a comparatively small amount of 
gold, say, ;^500,000, puts our whole money market 
m a tremor.” If this is so, his deduction is 
irresistible : ” I think that the time has come 

when a conclusion will have to be arrived at, on 
whom the responsibility is to be laid for keepmg 
the gold reserve in the country at an adequate 
level. I do not think we bankers ought to be 
called on alone to assume that responsibility ; but 
we should co-operate with the Bank of England 
towards that end.” Some of the suggestions for 
stiengthemng the gold icscrve in the Bank of 
England, and so of broadening the basis on which 
our whole credit structure is built, are of far more 
than theoretical interest. Doubtless one or more 
will be adojjted before some unlucky conjuncture 
of events gives cause for regret that the storm 
signs were neglected. 

One device is an issue of l\ Bank of England 
notes, gold against them being added to that 
already m the Issue Department In Scotland, 
£\ notes arc so much a pai t of the circulatfcn, that 
their total amount is over twice that of the larger 
<lenominations. The notes are evidently a con- 
venient form of currer^,y, and for ccitam purposes 
they are preferred to sovereigns. The Enghsh 
people would soon grow accustomed to their use 
The gold represented by the notes put into circula- 
tion would not be drawn from abroad : it would 
merely be abstracted from the pockets of the 
people, paper being put ii!to its place. But it 
would, none the less, increase the store available 
to cope with the dram which is to be dreaded, and 
against which “ suspension of the Bank Act ” is 
powerless — that caused by sudden and incalculable 
foreign demands. The Bank, signalling for gotci 
from abroad by rapid rensing of its discount rate, 
would havc^the more time to replemsh its denuded 
coffers. 

The preceding paragraph was written before 
the outorcak of the Great War in 1914. Soon 
after hostilities began there was an issue *of 
£\ and 10s. Treasury notes, and gold was practically 
withdrawn liom circulation. It is too early to 
prognosticate whether the new paper currency will 
be the normal one in time of peace, and the full 
effect of the^issue cannot be accurately gauged for 
some years. ' 

BANK OF DEPOSIT. — A bank which receives 
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money, at an agreed jatc of interest, on condition 
that a certain prescribed notice shall bo given pre- 
vious to withdrawal. By this plan the necessity of 
keeping a large sum on hand, earning no interest, 
is s^oided ; there is no necessity to prepare for a 
sudden emergency ; and the capital can be in- 
vested in securities paying a higher rate of interest 
than is given by the public funds or other securities 
which can be immediately realised. 

BANK-OF ENGLAND.— In the year 1691 .William 
Paterson, a native of Dumfriesshire, submitted to 
the Government a plan for the establishment of a 
national bank ; and in the year 1694 the Bank of 
England, which has since become the greatest 
banking institution in the world, was incorporated 
by Act 5 & 6, Will. & Mary. The Act is entitled : 
“ An Act for granting to their Majesties several 
duties upon tonnage of ships and vessels, and upon 
beer, ale, and other liquors, for securing certain 
recompenses and advantages in the caul Act men- 
tioned, to such persons as shall voluntarily advance 
the sum of fifteen hundred thousand pounds towai ds 
carrying on a war with France." T^e Act authorised 
the raising of ;^1,200.000. by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. the subscribers to be incorporated under the 
style of " The Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England." The sum of /300,000 was also 
authorised to be raised by subscrqition and annui- 
ties granted to the subscribers. All the money was 
quickly subscribed, and a charter was granted on 
July 27th, 1694, for eleven years, and it has since 
then been renewed from time to time. 

Within three years the Bank was compelled to 
suspend payment. 

In 1708, when the Bank Charter was renewed, 
a clause was inserted constituting the Bank of 
England the only joint stock bank in England. 
In 1718 subscriptions for Government loans were 
for the first time received at the Bank, and the 
Bank has been employed by the Government in 
similar transactions up to the present time. 

In 1720 the Bank found itself in danger of being 
involved in the South Sea Company 's ruin In 1734 
its busmess was transferred from the Grocers' Hall to 
a newly erected building in Threadneedle Street 
fhe Bank commenced to issue Bank Post Bills in 
1738 {see Bank Post Bill). A run upon the Bank 
took place in 1745, and in •rder to check it and to 
obtain time, it is related that the directors arranged 
that employees of the Bank should present notes 
for payment and that the cashiers should pay those 
notes in sixpences. The employees who received 
the sixpences went oict of the Bank, but slijiped in 
by another door and paid in the money again. 
The Bank began to issue notes for £10 and /15 in 
1 759 ; previous to that year it would appear that 
the lowest amount of note issued was £20. In I78(V 
the Gordon Riots occurred, and for protection a 
rompany of Foot Guards did duty in the Bank, 
and ever since a company of Grenadier or Cold- 
stream Guards has remained in the JJ.'nk during 
each night. In 1793, or practically 100 years after 
the Bank was founded, notes for £5 were first 
issued. The capital of the Bank had by that time 
increased to 1 1,642,400. In 1797, owing to the 
effects of the unusual demand for specie, an Order 
m Council was issued : " That it is indispensably 
necessary for the public service that the Directors 
of the Bank of England should forbear issuing any 
cash in payment, until the sense of Parliament can 
be taken on the subject. ..." 

Notes for £•! and £2 appeared for the first time 


in 1797. I9 the same year, Peel's " ResfrictioD 
Act " was passed. It is entitled " An Act for 
continuing, for a limited time, the restriction con- 
tained in the minute of Council of the 26th of 
February, 1797, of payment of cash by the Bank." 

In 1810, the Bullion Committee re^rted to 
House of Commons upon the high price of bullion 
and the state of the ciiculating medium. In 1816, 
the Bank was authorised to increase its capital to- 
/I4. 553.000, at which amount it still stands. In 
1819 the Bank Restriction Act was further con- 
tinued till 1820. On May 1st, 1821, the Bank 
began to pay its notes in gold. In December, 
1825, the Bank pa.ssc(l through a very severe time, 
and it appears that the credit of the Bank was 
saved by the finding of a box containing a quantity 
of /I notes. In 1826, notes under £5 were abolished ; 
anci the monopoly which the Bank had liitherto 
enjoyed was done away with except in London 
and within u radius of 65 miles thereof. In 1844, 
the Bank Charter Act was passed. It separated 
the Bank into two departments ; the Issue Depart- 
ment and the Banking Dejiartment. The Bank's- 
note issue was limited to /1 4,000,000 against 
securities, part of which was the debt due from 
the jiublic ; for any notes issued ui excess of that 
amount, gold coins or gold or .silver bullion must 
be deposited in the issue department. The net 
profit on any issue of notes against securities 
exceeding 1 4,000,000 is paid to the State. The 
Bank Act has been Mispc'iided on tliiee occasions: 
in 1847, 1857, and 1866. A ii w days before the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914, ntnessary steps 
were taken to suspend the Bank Charter Act once 
inoie, but th<‘ issue of Treasury Notes .saved the 
situation, and the suspension never in fart look 
j)la( e. 

Ihe Bank of F.ngland is the centre of the London 
money market, and to a veiy large extent, indeed, 
the heart of the money market of the world. Its 
advertised rate of ilisconnt, so well known as the 
" Bank Rate," is that upon which, in this country, 
all other discount rates and the dcjiosit rates 
allowed by banks are moie or less dependent. 

The Bank kecjis the national reserve of bullion, 
and as all other banks throughout the country 
keep an account with the liank of England, either 
directly or indirectly (by keeping au account with 
a London agent, which agent keeps an account 
there), the Bank of England occujncs the unK)[ue 
position of being the holder of the ultimate banking 
reserve. In a time of panic all banks fall back upon 
the Bank of England fo^ .sujiplies of gold. 

The Bank carries on the ordinary business of 
banking, but, in addition, it has charge of the 
Goveinment accounts and manages the National 
Debt, paying the dividends thereon From the 
sums which are paid to the Bank for the manage- 
ment of the public debt, the Bank, by the Act of 
1844, allows tiie State £180,000 per annum for the 
privileges which it enjoys. The remuneration for 
the management of the National Debt is fixed at 
an annual sum of £325 per £1,000,000 up to 
£500,000,000; £100 per £1,000,000 above 

£500,000,000, but the amount is not to be less 
than £160,000 per annum. The remuneration for 
the management of Exchequer Bonds and Bills is 
£100, and of Treasury BillS £200, for every 
£1,000,000 of such bonds or bills outstanding on 
the last day of the previous financial year (55 
& 56 Vi^t, c. 48). 

The I^ank^f England is, in the words of GeArgc 
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Clare, ** invested with a certain stateliness and 
dignity of standing, which place it hors d$ concours, 
And which restrain it from working, as other banks 
do, solely with a view to dividend-earning.'* 

The following sections in the Bank Charter ‘Act 
{7 & 8 Viet, c. 32) deal with the issue of notes by 
the Bank and with the privileges which it enjoys : 

" (1) The issue of promissory notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
payable on demand shall be separated and 
thenceforth kept wholly distinct from the general 
banking business of the said Governor and Com- 
pany ; and the business of and relating to such 
tssue shall be thenceforth conducted and carried 
on by the said Governor and Company in a 
separate department to be called * The Issue 
Department of the B^nk of England,* subject to 
the rules and regulations hereinafter contained : 
and it shall be lawful for the court of directors 
of the said Governor and Company, if they shall 
think fit, to appoint a committee or committees 
of directors for the conduct and management of 
such issue department of the Bank of i.ngland, 
and from time to time to remove the members, 
and define, alter, and regulate the constitution 
and powers of such committee, as they shall 
think fit, subject to any by-laws, rules, or regula- 
tions which may be made for that purpose ; pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that the said issue depart- 
ment shall always be kept separate and distinct 
from the banking department of the said 
Governor and Company. 

" (2) There shall be transferred, appropriated, 
and set apart by the said Governor and Company 
to the issue department of the Bank of England 
securities to the value of fourteen million pounds, 
whereof the debt due by the public to the said 
Governor and Company shall be and be deemed 
a part ; and there shall also at the same time be 
transferred, appropriated, and set apart by the 
said Governor and Company to the said issue 
department so much of the gold coin and gold 
and silver bullion then held by the Bank of 
England as shall not be required by the banking 
department thereof ; and thereupon there shall 
be delivered out of the said issue department 
into the said banking department of the Bank 
of England such an amount of Bank of England 
notes as, together with the Bank of England 
notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the 
aggregate amount of the securities, coin, and 
bullion so transferred to the said issue depart- 
ment of the Bank of England ; and the whole 
amount of Bank of England notes then in circula- 
tion, including those delivered to the banking 
department of the Bank of England as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed to be issued on the credit of such 
securities, coin, and bullion so appropriated and 
set apart to the said issue department ; and 
from thenceforth it shall not be lawful for the 
said Governor and Company to incresise the 
amount of securities for the time being in the said 
issue department, save as hereinafter is men- 
tioned, but it shall be lawful for the said Governor 
and Company to diminish the amount of such 
securities and again to increase the same to any 
sum not exceeding in the whole the sum of four- 
teen million pounds, and so from time to time 
as they shall see occasion ; and from and after 
such transfer and appropriation to the said issue 
department as aforesaid, it shall not be lawful 
for the said Governor and Comjxiny to issue 


Bank of England notes, cither into the banking 
department of the Bank of England, or to any 
persons or person whatsoever, save in exchange 
for other Bank of England notes, or for gold 
coin or for gold or silver bullion received or 
purchased for the said issue department under 
the provisions of this Act, or in exchange for 
securities acquired and taken in the said issue 
department under the provisions herein con- 
tained : l^ovided always, that it shall be lawful 
for the said Governor and Company in their 
banking department to issue all such Bank of 
England notes as they shall at any time receive 
from the said issue department or otherwise, in 
the same manner in all respects as such issue 
would be lawful to any other person or persons. 

" (3) It shall not be lawful for the Bank of 
England to retain in the issue department of the 
said bank at any one time an amount of silver 
bullion exceeding one-fourth part of the gold 
coin and bullion at such time held by the Bank 
of England in the issue department. 

'* (4) All persons shall be entitled to demand 
from the issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land Bank of England notes in exchange for gold 
bullion, at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of 
standard gold : Provided always, that the said 
Governor and Company shall in all cases be 
entitletl to require such gold bullion to be melted 
and assayed by persons approved by the said 
Governor and Company at the expense of the 
parties tendering such gold bullion. 

" (5) Provided always, that if any banker who 
on the 6th day of May, 1844, was issuing his own 
bank notes shall cease to issue his own bank 
notes, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty in 
Council at any time after the cessation of such 
issue, upon the application of the said Governor 
and Company to increase the amount of 
securities in the said issue dej>artmcnt beyond 
the total Slim or value of fourteen million pounds, 
and thereupon to issue additional Bank of Eng- 
land notes to> an amount not exceeding such 
increased amount of securities specified ^in such 
Order in Council, and so from time to time : 
Provided always, that such increased amount of 
securities specified in such Order in Council shall 
in no case exceed t£ie proportion of two-thirds 
the amount of bank notes which the banker so 
ceasing to issue may have been authorised to 
issue under the provisions of this Act ; and 
every such Order in Council shall be published 
in the next succeeding London Gazette. 

“ (7) The said Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England shall be released and dis- 
charged from the payment of any stamp duty, 
or composition in respect of stamp duty, upon 
or m respect of their promissory notes payable 
to bearer on demand ; and all such notes shalk 
be and continue free and wholly exempt from 
all liabilu^y to any stamp duty whatsoever. 

“ (9) In case, under the provisions hereinbefore 
contained, the securities held m the said issue 
department of the Bank of England shall at any 
time be increased beyond the total amount of 
fourteen million pounds, then and in each and 
every year in which the same shall happen, and 
so long as such increase shall continue, the said 
Governor and Company shall, in addition to the 
said annqnl sum of £180,000, make* a further 
payment or allowance to the public, equal in 
amount to the net profit derived in the said 
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issue department during the current year from 
such additional securities, after deducting the 
amount of the expenses occasioned by the addi- 
tional issue during the same period, which 
eilpenses shall include the amount of any and 
every composition or payment to be made by 
the said Governor and Company to any banker 
in consideration of the discontinuance at any 
time hereafter of the issue of bank notes by such 
banker/' 

The position of the authorised issue of the Bank 
of England is as follows — 

Authorised by the Act of 1844. . . . £14.000,000 

Authorised by Order in Council — 


1855. 

Dec. 

7 

. . . . 475,000 

1861. 

July 

10 . . . . 

. . . 175,000 

1866. 

Feb. 

21 .. .. 

350,000 

1881 

April 

1 . . . . 

. . . . 750,000 

1887. 

Sept. 

15 .. .. 

. . . . 450,000 

1890. 

Feb. 

8 .. .. 

. . . . 250,000 

1894. 

Jan, 

29 . . . . 

. . .« 350.000 

1900. 

Mar. 

3 . . . . 

. . . . 975.000 

1902. 

Aug. 

11 . . . . 

400.000 

1903 

10 .. .. 

. . . . 275,000 


Total fixed issue £18.450,000 

This lb exclusive and independent of the issue of 
currency notes m 1914 on the outbreak of thc,Grcat 
War between England arid Germany 

(See Bank Notes, Bank of Issue, >Bank 
Return.) 

BANK OF ISSUE, — A bank which issues its own 
notes payable to bearer on demand. The Bank of 
England has a monopoly m the issue of notes in 
London and witlun a circle of 3 miles round 
Beyond 3 miles and within 65 miles, the monopoly 
18 shared with banks established before 1844. 
After the 65 mile limit, the monopoly is shared 
with all banks established before 1844, which have 
not since lost their privileges. 

Shareholders in a bank of issue arc liable for the 
amount of notes outstanding, in c'p»e of insolvency, 
although the bank itself may have been registered 
with limited liability under the Companies Acts. 

BANK POST BILL.— A Bank Post Bill may be 
described as^ a promissory note issued by the 33ank 
of England (which is the oij)y bank in this country 
that issues them) undertaking at, usually, seven 
days after sight to pay " this my sole bill " to a 
specified person or order. The following shows the 
form of one of these bills — 

No. October 1, 19.. 

At seven days' sight I promise to pay (his 
my sole Bill of Exchange to or order, 

fifty pounds sterling value received of 

“ Accepted October 1, 19.. * 

• " 

“ For the Governor and Company of the Bank 

of England. 

"CD.” 

Although it is practically a promissory note, it 
may also be described as a bill of exchange drawn 
and accepted by a bank. The acceptance may be 
on the bin when it is issued, but if it is to be sent 
into the country it may be unaccepted when issued. 

When indorsed by the payee, the bill is payable 
to bearer. They are issued for any amounts from 
£10 to £1:000. 

Bank Post Bills of the Bank of Erfgland do not 
take days of grace 


Bank Post Bills were first issued in the y«ir 
1738. At that time highway robberies were very 
fr^uent, and it appears that these bills were 
originated on the suggestion of the Postmaster- 
General, so that, being payable at seven days- 
after sight, in case of the mails being robbed, tne 
losers might have time to give notice of their loss- 
and have payment of the bills stopped. 

The following is a specimen of an Irish Bank 
Post Bill— 

Bank Post Bill 

{under X (Sf' Y Bank of Ireland, 

composition for Dublin, October 1, 19.. 

stamp duty.) 

Seven days after date pay to the order of 
the sum of sterling. 

On account of the X & Y Bank of Ireland. 

Manager. 

To A & B Bank, Ltd., London. 

Bank Post Bills of Iri.sh banks may be drawn 
for £5 and upwards, payable at so many days after 
date or after siglit, and they take the usual three 
days' grace 

BANK^ PUIVATE. — A ]irivate bank is one which 
is conducted by an individual, or by a number of 
individuals not exceeding ten. By Section 1 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, it is enacted — 

" No company, association, or paitnership con- 
sisting of more than ten persons shall be formed 
for the purpo.se of carrying on the business of 
banking, unless it is registered as a company 
under this Act, or is formed in jiursuance of some 
other Act of Parliament, or of lotteis patent." 

It IS simply an oidinary paitnership. The law of 
partnership {qv) applies in case of insolvency, and 
each partner is liable to the creditors of the bank 
to the full extent of his niojierty Owing to the 
vast amount of capital winch is now required for 
banking purposes, no private bank has been estab- 
lished for many yeais, and some; of the best known 
have been recently amalgamated with one or other 
of the gieat loint stock banks 

BANK RATE. — The Bank Rate is the advertised 
minimum rate at which the Bank of England will 
discount apptoved bills of exchange (of not more 
than three months’ currenc y) or grant short loans, 
but the rate which is actually charged to ^stomers 
who keep their accounts with the Bank is the 
current market rate, which is, as a rule, a little 
lower than the Bank Kate. ilie Bank Rate is 
lixed by the directors at their weekly meeting each 
Thursday, though alteiations are sometimes made, 
when ncces.sary, upon other days, Ihe Rate is 
regulated according to the supply of money on the 
one hand, and the demand for it on the other. 
When the Bank reserve gets too low, the directors 
raksc the rate, but when the directors find that they 
are in a position to increase their loans or dis- 
counts, the Rate is lowered. The reserve in the 
banking department is the most important cause 
of the riiC or fall of the Bank Rate. A small 
reserve indicates a high Rate, and a large reserve 
a low Rate. A rise in the* Bank Rate tends to attract 
gold to this country ; a fall in the Rale encourages 
gold to go abroad. Ihc Bank Kate is, therefore, of 
the utmo.st importance m proleclmg the national 
reserve of gold. The rates, whetlicr for loans, dis- 
counts, or deposits, of all the other banks in the 
country are regulated, more or less, according to 
the Bank I^te. 
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What i$ here stated as to Bank Rate Jias reference 
to nornral times, and the exceptional circumstances 
of the period of the Great War have not been taken 
into consideration. 

BANK RETURN.— By the Bank Charter Act, 
1844 (7 & 8 Viet. c. 32), Section 6, it is provided 
that the Bank of England issue a weekly return as 
to its financial position. “ An account of the 
amount of Bank of England notes issued by the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England and of 
gold coin and of gold and silver bullion respectively, 
and of securities m the said Issue Department, and 
also an account of the capital stock, and the 
deposits, and of the money and securities belonging 
to the said Governor and Company in the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England, on some day 
in every week to be fixed by the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes, shall be transmitted by the 
said Governor and Company weekly to the said 
Commissioners in the form prescribed in the 
schedule hereto annexed marked (A), and shall be 
published by the said Commissioners in the next 
succeeding London Gazette, in which the same may 
be conveniently inserted.” 

The Return is published on Thursdays, and is 
made up to the close of business on the previous 
day. 

The weekly return issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land on September 7th. 1844 (that is. shortly after 
the Bank Charter Act was passed) is given for 
comparison with the weekly returns of Wednesday, 
June 23rd, 1909. 

Issue Depakiment 

September 7, 1844. June 23, 

1909, 

Notes issued ^28,351,295 ;^57,706,245 


Government Debt . . 

£1 1,015,100 

£11,015,100 

Other securities 

2.984.900 

7.434.90) 

Gold coin and bullion . . 

12,657.208 

39,256,245 

Silver bullion 

1,694,087 



£28.351,295 

£57,706.245 

Banking 

Department. 

September 1, 1844 

, June 23. 
1909. 

Proprietors' capital 

£14,553,000 

i £14,5v53,000 

Rest 

3,564,729 

3.107,08(1 

Public deposits 

3,6v30,809 

13,409,696 

Other deposits 

8,644.348 

44,890.022 

Seven day and other Bills 

1 ,0v30.354 

47,660 


£31,423,240 

£76,007,464 

Government securities . . 

£14,554,834 

1 £15,368,812 

Other securities 

7,835.616 

30.707,163 

Notes 

8,175,025 

28,328.680 

Gold and silver coin 

857,765 

i 1,602,809 


£31,423,240 

£76,007,464 


The Bank of England is divided into two parts, 
the Issue Department and the Banking Depart- 
ment. In the return for June 23rd, 1909, the Issue 
Department section shows on the one side the 
total amount of notes issued from that department, 
1^57,706,245 ; and, on the other side, ,^he manner 


in which they are secured, that is, by the Govern- 
ment debt, 1,015,100 (the amount of the debt 
at the passing of the Bank Charter Act) ; other 
securities, ^,434,900 ; gold coin and bullion, 
£39,256,245. When the Bank Charter Act was 
passed the combined amount of the debt owing 
by the Government to the Bank and of other 
securities was /1 4,000,000, and as the amount is 
now £18,450,000, an increase of £4,450,000 has 
taken place, due to the Bank having taken 
advantage of the privilege granted to it under the 
Act of increasing its issue against securities to the 
extent of two-thirds of the issues of country 
bankers which have lapsed. The Issue Department 
does not hold any silver bullion, although the 
Bank has power under the Act to issue notes 
against silver bullion to the extent of one-fourth 
of the gold. (See Bank of England.) 

The first item in the Banking Department of 
the Return is the proprietors' capital, £14,553,000. 
The original capital of the Bank, v^en it was 
established in 1694, was £1,200,000, and it was 
increased from time to time until it reached the 
amount of £14,^53,000 in 1816, at which figure it 
has continued ever since. The next item is the 
Rest or Reserve Fund, £3,107,086, which has been 
accumulated from profits, and to which the profits 
are added from time to time. The dividends to the 
Bank proprietors are paid out of this account, but 
the amount of the Rest is never allowed to fall 
below ’£3,000,000. 

Public depo.sits, £13,409,696, represent the 
moneys paid into the Bank by the Government 
Departments, ” including Exchequer, Savings Bank, 
Qimmissioncrs of National Debt and Dividend 
Accounts ” In the March quarter the figures in 
this item increase very considerably owing to the 
income tax and other taxes which have been 
credited to the Government accounts. 

Other deposits, £44,890,022, include the accounts 
of the ordinary customers of the Bank in London 
and at the branches of the Bank, and also the 
balances of the London clearing bankers and other 
London banks, and of many country banka^ The 
Bank of England is thus the Bank upon which all 
other banks would rely in a time of pressure. In 
ordinary times, when money is abundant and not 
in demand, the amount 6)f other deposits increases, 
owing to bankers keeping larger balances at the 
bank, but when the demand for money becomes 
stronger the banker’s balances diminish, and the 
amount of other deposits, therefore, decreases. 

Seven day and otner bills, £;47,660, include Bank 
Post Bills. (See Bank Post Bill.) The other side 
of the Banking Department Return, the assets 
side, shows how the funds have been invested 
The first item. Government securities, £15,368,812, 
are those (e.g., Consols, Treasury Bills, Exchequer 
Bonds) which are guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, The next item is ” other securities,” 
£30,707,163, ^hat is, other than Government invest- 
ments. It includes general investments, also bills 
which have been discounted for customers and bill 
brokers, and loans against securities. 

The ” Reserve ” is formed of the next two items 
on the Return : notes unemployed, £28,328,680, 
and gold and silver coin, £1,602,809. The notes 
on hand are part of those shown by the Issue 
Department as notes issued to the Ban^ng Depart- 
ment. Accor<Jing as gold comes into the’ country 
or leaves it, the amount of the Reserve will 
increase or decrease. 
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[reduced facsimile of bankruptcy pefition.] 


UydUor'a Pctltkw. 


In the High Court of Justice. 

• IN BANKRUPICY. * Nu. ;»195 of 10... 

Re Edward Robert Smtlli 


(I) Here InsCTt the 
Name ol Ihe Creditor. 


Ex Parte (^) 


Henry Jones 


{ 1 ) •* l ’’ or “ We.** 


{\) Here iiivrt nante, 
fxevint address or 
addresM's, and debcnp* 
tion of d( btor. 

{See noU at foot.) 


(4) Alvj insert address 
* at which the dt't)t(>r w.is 
residing or t,arr>iiig 
on business when the 
petitioning cnniilor's 
debt was UKurud, uun- 
mcncing "lately re- 
siding ’* or " cai lying oil 
business at." 


( 5 ) " Ri sid( d at ” or 
" carried on business at ” 


(6) (V, tlie I 

may b. foTlowing 
term, ol scrtiun <15 


(7) " M( ■■ <’1 " ii’’ 
till aggregate " 

( 8 ) Set out ainounl o( 
debt or debts, and the 
consideration, 


( 9 ) Or " tliat 1 hold 
security (or the payment 
o* (or part of) the said 
sum (but lh.it 1 will 
give up such siiiuity 
for the bciK'hl ol tlic 
cr^itors of 

in The event of his bcung 
adjudged Bankrupt "j 
or [" and I estimate the 
value of such security at 
the sum of i ”J 
or 

" Tliat I one 

of your petitioners bold 
security for the payment 

of, &c. 

"That 1 another 
of your petitioners hold 
security for the payment 
of, tuJ' ^ 


of 


(2) / Henry Jones 

99 Pancras Lane in the Connly of London, I'lnancier 


hereby petilioji tht* Court that a iet ei\ing oidei be inailf iii H'sjii'rt of the estate of (*) 

Edward RobeU bniiih of 679 i iieapsule in the Connly of London, Loot 
• Manitjailurer 

(*) 


and say 

1. That the said Juiward ludierf Smith 

has foi ll'.cgieatei |>ait of six months next ]>tet edinj^ Iht' pit'sent.ilion of this petition { *) 
earned on business .it ()79 ( hcapside in ihe County 

of London 

% 

witliin llie dislibt of this Comt (‘’) 


4 ;. 'I hat the Slid lulu (lid Robert Smith , 

is justly and truly indebted to (’) me in t he sum of £ ) 206 0 8 being 

the amount due from him to me on a final judgment for £150 0 0 obtained byme 
a^iinst him lu the King s Hemh Division of the High C >avt of Justice, dated the V^th day 
oj October, 19,-, the amount of a dishonoured chcijue dated the June, 19,., drawn 
upon the London City and Midland Dank Limited, I.udgatc Hill Branch, in the County of 
London, by the said Edward Robert Smith and made payable to one Alfred Thompson which 
cheque was indorsed by the said Alfred 7 hompson to me for value and was duly presented 
for payment and dishonoured the said Edward Robert Smith having waived notice of dis- 
honour by stopping the said cheque, and £5(S 0 8 costs taxal and allowed on the said 

Judgment, making together the said sum of £206 0 8 

3. That 1 do not, nor docs .iny person on my behalf 

hold any security on the said dcbtoi’s estate, or on any jiart thcicuf, fur the payment 

of the said suin4» ) £206 0 8 except the said cheque 
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4. That said Edward Robert Smith 

fip) "Act "or "acts.” within three months Ixifore the date of presentation of this petition has committed the 

(u) n**rc wt out 

following (I") Act of bankruptcy, namely (‘M IkcU the said Edward 

act or acts of trankrupky • i t • i 

rM on. Robert Smith failed to comply before the '2l^th day of November, 19. . , with the requirements 

of a Bankruptcy Notice duly served upon him on the ISth day of November, 19... 


Dated this 21th day of 


November 

(Signed) 


19.. 


Henry Jones 


(i j) SiRiuturf , ad- 
dress, and dcsKription id 
witness. 

(Soc Rule 146.) 


Signed by tlie Petitionei in my piesenre. 
j i ‘ij Geori'c Sharple'^s 

39 Bucklersbury , 


E.C. 


Solii itor. 


This is the petition retened to in the alhdavit 
of Henry Jones 

Sworn before me this 21th 

of November 

y Joseph Wright 



Filed the 


2M 


day t)f 


and allotted to Mr. Registrar C.rcm 


November 19 


Note. — II there be more than one petui^nc., , , , 

F.F., in m\ presenro.” If the petition l>e signed hv a In 

iwrtner In the said hrni." 


. .K .4 « t ....n loLToiher the siKn.dure of e.u h must be sepat.itelv atteaed, e p , " Signed b> the petitioner, 

business both addresses should be inserted. 


in The’ iVahiVeTsigninR shotild add .d'-o his own s.cnaluie <• c , " A.b. & Co., by /. 5., a 
llThrdebb:; ;eTid;^‘:;‘a;;; I>bce ':.ttH; Iha., the ,5acc where he cames o.. ..dim SSI 


bEE INDORStMt-JN 1. 



INDORSEMENT. 


This petition having been presented to the Court on the 29th day 

of November 19//, it»is ordered that this petition shall l>e heard at 

the Coui t sitting in Bankruptcy, Caioy Street, Lincoln’s Inn, on the iSth day 
of Dll ember 19.., at 12 JO o'clock in 

the ajtcr noon. 

And 30U, the said Edu'urd Robert Smith 

are to take notice (hat if \ou intend to di'.pute the tiiith of any of the statements 
contained in the petiUon you must tile with tlu' K(‘gistiai of this Court a notice showing 
the grounds upon which >ou intend to clis])u(e llu' s.inu', and send byjKist a copy of the 
iiodce to the petilioucr thiee day^ beloie the date tixed lor the healing. 

E. L. EREEN, 

Rei;istriir. 




n tbe t)iob Court of 
^uettcc. 



GEORGE SHARPLESS, 

39 BUCKLERSBURY, 
E.C. 
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When the Bank Rate ts caised it tends to pre* 
vent the outward flow of gold and encourages an 
inward flow. On the other hand, a reduction of 
the Bank Rate has an exactly opposite tendency. 

BAKEBUPTCY COUBTS.-T he courts having 
jurisdiction in bankruptcy in England and Wales 
are the High Court and the County Courts. The 
High Court has jurisdiction in the London Bank- 
ruptcy District, which includes the City of London 
and its liberties, and all such parts of the metro- 
polis as are within the district of the metropolitan 
County Courts, e.g., Bloomsbury, Bow, Brompton, 
etc. if the debtor resides in the London district, 
or abroad, or if the creditor cannot find out where 
he lives, the petition must, generally speaking, be 
present^ in the High Court ; otherwise it is to be 
presented in the local county court, unless such 
court happens to be one which is excluded by tht' 
Lord Chancellor from possessing bankruptcy 
jurisdiction. Proceedings in bankiuptcy may be 
transferred from one court to another. A bank- 
ruptcy court may decide all questions* deemed 
to be necessary for the purpose of doing com- 
plete justice or making a complete distribution 
of property. Issues may be tried by a jury if 
*any party to any proceeding so desires. The 
court hais power to commit a defaulting debtor 
or other person for contempt. It is to be observed 
that, although the jurisdiction of the county coiirls 
{Otherwise hrmtccl, it is not limited in matters of 
bankruptcy. A county ( ourt judge may state a case 
for the opinion of the High Court ; and, speaking 
generally, an appeal lies from the county court to 
the High Court in bankruptcy matters. 

BANKRUPTCY NOTICE.— (See Acts of Bank 

RUPTCy ) 

BANKRUPTCY OF PARTNERS AND JOINT 
DEBTORS* — Where partners or joint debtors 
become bankrupt, complications aic nearly suie 
to arise in the administration of the estate. The 
distribution of partnership projH'rtv as distinct from 
the property of individual members of the partner- 
ship, and the satisfaction of partneKhip debts, as 
distinct f^pm the private or jiersonal debts of each 
partner, has to be consuicred 

In the first place, subject to any special agree- 
ment between* the partners, the bankru|itc,y of one 
partner dissolves the jiai tncMiij)- unless it is a 
limited partnershij) as defined by the Limited 
Paitnerships .\ct, 1907. (Sec Limited Partnkrsiiii* ) 
Any creditor whose debt is suffidcnt to enable him 
to present a petition against a fnm, may present it 
against any one or mofe of the partners to the 
exclusion of the otheis. If a iccciving order is made 
against one member of a firm, any other jxstition 
against another member must be filed in or trans- 
ferred to the same court. The same trustee is 
generally appointed A receiving ot dcr made against 
a Arm operates as if it were a receiving order against 
each of the persons who, at the date of the order, 
was a member of the firm. A statement* ‘ aflairs 
must be filed on behalf of the firm, and each jiartncr 
must submit a statement of his separate affairs 
A petition, or any other notice or document rocjuir- 
ing attestation m relation to the bankruptcy of a 
firm must be signed as follows - 

Robinson & Co., by John Robinson, a member 
of the said firm. 

The notice or petition may be served* on a firm 
by being served at the firm’s principjfl place of 
business.in Engl^md, or on any one of the partners. 


or upon any person having at the time of the 
service the ccmWol or management of the business. 
A petition filed by a firm must contain the names 
of the individual partners in full, and if it is sigoerl 
in the firm’s name it must be accompanied by the 
name of the partner who signs it, showing that all 
the partners concur in the filing of it 

The rules of distribution are shortly as follows : 
The joint estate is first applicable to the payment 
of joint debts, and the separate estate to the pay- 
ment of separate debts. A surplus of the separate 
estates is applied as part of the joint estate, while 
a surplus of the joint estate is treated as part of 
the respective separate estates in proportion to the 
rights and interests of each partner. Where, how- 
ever, there is no joint estate and no solvent partner, 
the joint creditors are treated on an equal footing 
with sej)aiate creditors. 

If a member of a firm carries on a separate trade, 
the firm may prove against his estate, provided the 
debt arose in the ordinary course of business 
between trade and trade. 

BANKRUPTCY OF TEN \NT.- Subject to certain 
restrictions, the kamilord ol a person who becomes 
bankrupt is entitled to enforce his claims for rent 
by distress. In other words, the privileges conferred 
on a landlord arc only jvartially interfered with by 
the bankruptcy of his tenant. Thus a landlord 
may distiain upon the goocN of his tc'nanl lor rent 
due at any time, te., before or after bankiuptcy, 
subject to this, that if ho distrains after the bank- 
ruptcy, the distress is only available for six months’ 
rent aec rued due pnor to the date of the order of 
adjuduation. For the b.Uame, m that case, 
he proves as an ordinary creditor. Ho may 
distrain at any time while the tenant’s goods 
remain on the premises, although the trustee 
may have taken possession. It frequently hap- 
pens, howcvei, that by arrangement with the 
trustee he may forbear to distrain, subject to 
an vindei taking of I he tnistcc to treat the rent 
due as a first charge. In that case, however, his 
claim will be enteitamc'd after the preferential 
c te<litois, <r g , clerks, servants, etc (see Preferred 
Creditors), and those debts are also a first charge 
on lent distrained for within three months before 
the date of the receiving order If the landlord, 
on tbrealcmng to distrain, is jiaid off, he is ej^titlcd 
to retain the money so jiaid as against the trustee, 
although there was, in fact, no distress on the pre- 
mises Where the bankruptcy takes place during a 
t urrent quarter, the landlord may, by virtue of the 
Aj)porlionmcnt Act, 1870, distrain at the end of 
the quarter for rent due down to the date of adjudica- 
tion. An order of discharge does not release a debt 
for rent, nor docs it deprive the landlord of his 
.statutory remedies. (As to the effect of the dis- 
< laimer of a lease, sec Disclaimer of Onerous 
J’ropertv.) 

BANKRlPTf \ PETITION (and see PRTirioNiNG 
Creditors) — (a) Oenorally . Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings are set on foot by what is called a bankruptcy 
petition. \ bankruptcy jietition can cmly be 
presented if~ 

(1) The debt owing by the debtor to tlie petition- 
ing creditor, or, it two or moie creditors join in the 
petition, the aggregate amount of debts owing to 
the several petitioning creditors, ’amounts to fifty 
pounds : and 

(2) The debt is a liquidated sum, payable either 
immediately or at some future time ; and 

(.S) 'J'hc act c^ bankruptcy on which the petition 
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is grounded has occurred within three months may stay all proceedings thereon until trial of the 
before the presentation of the petition ; and question relating to the debt. If up>on the trial the 

(4) The debtor is domiciled in England, or, debtor admits the debt and pays the amount of 

within a year before the date of the presentation the debt and costs into court, the petitioning creditor 

of the petition, has ordinarily resided or had a is not bound to accept by taking the money put of 

dwelling-house or place of business in England. court, but may proceed with the petition, upon 

" Liquidated sum '* means a sum certain. Thus which a receiving order may be made. Security 

a petition could not be founded on a mere claim for will generally be limited to the amount of the debt, 

damages. A petition cannot be founded on a debt but may be for a very much greater amount, 
barred by the Statute of Limitations, nor upon a (5) Miscellaneous Points as to Creditor's Petition, 
debt founded on an illegal consideration. A petition cannot be withdrawn without leave. An 

The debt must have existed at the time of the action may be brought for maliciously presenting 

act of bankruptcy relied on. In calculating the a bankruptcy petition. The court may amend or 

period of three months (referred to in paragraph (3)), adjourn a petition on such terms as it thinks fit ; 
the day on which the petition is presented must be and where two or more petitions are presented, may 
excluded. consolidate the proceedings. If a petitioner does not 

(6) Creditor’s Petition. (1) Proof of Debt. A proceed with due diligence on his petition, the court 
creditor's petition must be verified by an affidavit may substitute as petitioner any other creditor to 

of the creditor, or of some person on his behalf. whom the debtor may be indebted in the required 

The court requires proof of the debt, of the ser- amount. On the death of the debtor by or against 

vice of the petition, and of the act of bankruptcy ; whom a bankruptcy petition has been presented, 

or, if more than one act of bankruptcy is alleged in the proCtedings in the matter, unless the court 

the petition, of some one of the alleged acts of otherwise orders, are continued as if he were alive, 

banlffuptcy. If satisfied with the proof, the court The court mst/ at any time stay the proceedings 

may make a receiving order, (See Receiving Order.) under a petition, either altogether or for a limit^ 

It must be shown that the debt existed at the date time, on such terms and subject to such conditions " 

and during the hearing of the petition, and down as may be just ; and where there are more 

to the date of the receiving order. For this purpose respondents than one, the court may dismiss the 

the debtor may be called as a witness. The court petition as to one or more of them, without pre- 
has power to inquire into the consideration for judice to the effect of the petition as against the 

every debt upon which a petition is founded. Thus, other or others of them. The petition must be drawn 

a county court judge exercising his bankruptcy up in the form prescribed by the bankruptcy rules, 
jurisdiction can say that a judgment debt founded {c) Debtor’s Petition. A debtor may present a 

upon a decision of the Court of Appeal is not good petition against himself. In it he alleges that he is 

subject-matter for a petition. So, if a judgment unable to pay his debts, and the presentation of the 

obtmned by compromise appears to be unfair or petition is deemed an act of bankruptcy without the 

unreasonable, the debt may not be treated as a previous filing by the debtor of any declaration of 

good petitioner's debt. Again, the court has held inability to pay his debts. A receiving order is made 

that a judgment debt obtained by a moneylender when such a petition is presented. A debtor's 

was harsh and unconscionable, and has refused to petition, like a creditor's petition, cannot, after 

allow it to be made the subject of a petition. presentment, be withdrawn without the leave of 

(2) Dismissal of Creditor's Petition. If the debt the court 

or act of bankruptcy is not proved, or if the court (^ Rules as to Hearing, etc., of Petitions. A 
is satisfied by the debtor that he is able to pay his petition (which must be in the prescribed form) 

debts, or that for other sufficient cause no order may be written or printed, but must not ue alter eel 

ought to be made, the court may dismiss the petition. without the leave of the registrar. It must be 

The fact that there is only one creditor and that attested in England by a solicitor, iusticc of the 

there are no assets is not sufficient cause for dis- peace, official rec'eivcr, or registrar of the court, 

missing a petition ; but where it is impossible that Out of England it must be attested by a judge, 

there can be any assets, the court will take this magistrate, or notary public. It must give the 

course. The fact that the debtor has executed a business address of the debtor, and if he has recently 

deed of assignment for the benefit of his creditors changed his address, as " lately of," etc. If pre- 

is no ground for dismissing the petition of a dis- sented in the county court, it should be presented 

sentient creditor. If a petition is presented for the in the county court whero the debtor carries on 

sole purpose of extorting money, it may be dis- business. The petitioning creditor must deposit £5, 

miss^. In the absence of fraud, however, the mere and such further sum as may be necessary to cover 

fact that a creditor has an ulterior motive, however the fees and expenses of the official receiver. He 

reprehensible, is no ground for dismissing a petition. may, however, get back all or some part of the £5 

Thus a creditor whose debt is insufficient, t.e., less if tlie assets are sufficient. The petitioning creditor 

than £50, may buy in another debt in order to be may have to give security for costs to the debtor, 

able to present a petition. as where, for instance, he is resident abroad. The 

(3) Stay of Petition. If the act of bankruptcy petition must be verified by affidavit made either 

relied on is non-comphance with a bankruptcy by the creditor himself, or, if he does not know the 

notice (see Acts of Bankruptcy), the court may facts, by any person who does. A sealed copy must 

stay or dismiss the petition on the ground that be served upon the debtor by an officer of the court, 

an appeal is pending from the judgment. or by the creditor, or someone employed by him. 

(4) Trial of Question as to the Debt. If the debtor If personal service cannot be effected, an order for 

appears, and denies that he is indebted, or alleges substituted service may be obtained ; and where 

that he is not indebted to such an amount as would the debtor petitioned against is not in England, the 

justify a petition against him, the court, on such court makes an order as to how the service shall be 

security being given as the court may require for effected. On a debtor’s petition a receiving order 

payment to the petitioner of his debt and costs, is made forthwith, but a creditor's petition is heard 
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in the High Court of Justice. 

IN BANKRUPTCY. 

Re Edward Robert Smith 


No. 319S ol 19.. 


(i) Here insert ** the 
tttrae of the Creditur.'^ 


Ex Parte (*) 


Henry Jones 


To Edward Robert Smith 


of 679 Cheapsidc in the County oj London, 

TAKE NOTICE that within SEVEN days after .service of this notice on yon», 
excluding the day of such service, you must pay to Henry Jones 

of 99 Pancras Lane in the County of London 

...u H the sum of / 206 0 8 claimed by {*) /m;t as be mg the amount due on a final 

($) ** Him or Ihetn. 

judgment obtained bv ( * ) him against you in the High *Court of Justice 
dated TiZ/i day of October, 19.. whereon execution has not been stayed, or 
vou must securoior compound for the said sum to (^) his satisfaction, or tlic satis* 

(3) ** HI* ** or *' their. ^ 

m 

faction of the Court ; or you must satisfy tlie Court that you have a counter-claim, 
set-off, or cross-demand against the said Henry Jones 

which^ equals or exceeds the sum claimed by (2) him end which you could Sot set 
up in the action in which the judgment was obtained. 

Dated 18/A day of November 19.. 

By the Court, 

E, L GREEN, 

Registrar, 



id. pp. ifetmti n? 



' That 4hc*conScqueiw»6 oi not compiying with the 


ate that you will have committed an act of bankruptcy on which bankruptcy 


may be taken against you. 


If, however, you have a counter-claim, set-off, or cross-demand which equals or 
exceeds the amount claimed by the within named Henry Jones 

in resjxjct of the judgment, and wliich you rpuld not set up in the action in which the 


said judgment was obtained you must within lhr& days apply to the Court to set aside 


^Nimetndaddrett 
0( t^Mtor Mtinr out the 
flokidl " <*“ *• ThU notice 
|l Med out by 
to pWiOB.** 


this notice, by filing with the Registrar an affidavit to the above effect 


( 1 ) Name and address of Solicitor suing out the N oiice. 


George Sharpless, 


39 Bucklcrshury, 
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eight' days altw service, unless the debtor has hied 
a declaration of inability to pay his debts, or is 
about to abscond. 

The registrar appoints the time and place gi 
hearing. If the debtor does not app>ear, the court 
may naako a receiving order on such proof of the 
statements in the petition as appears to be sufficient. 

A. mere affidavit verifying the petition is not suffi- 
cient. The petitioning crerlitor must ajipear. and 
(if required) submit to cross-examination by the 
debtor, unless his attendance is dispensed \Mth. 

If he neglects to appear, he cannot present a petition 
founded on the same act of bankruptcy without the 
leave of the court. If the debtor appears and there 
is a dispute as to the contents of the petition, and 
it is desired to adduce further evident e, the court 
may adjourn the hearing Subject to this, after the 
ex[)iration of one month from the d<iy apjiointed foi 
the first hearing of a jictition, ru) furthei a<ljourn- 
ment is allowcsl merely bv consent of the j)aitics 
It may. however, be allowed for some other sullu lent 
reason stated in the order (d the court- 

BANKRUPT, OFFENCES RY.— (Sec 1 raldi lfnt 
Debtors ) ' . . 

BANKRUPT, WHO MAY RE MARE (and see 

Adjudication of Bankrupt, Disqualification 
OF Bankkui’I) — While it was lormerly the law of 
England that the jinvileges of the law of bankiujdi y 
wcie only ojien to traders, the Hankruptt>; Act, 
1883 abolished all distiiu tion^, and this is naturalh 
continued bv tlic Bauki uptc \ .V t , D>11 Subject 
to what follows, anyone in l:.iigland and Wales 
may Ihj made bankrupt 

(1) Infants, Speaking generallv, an infant, t r , 
a jierson under twanty-oiu', < annot lx* made baiik- 
nuit, although he is engaged m ttadc' ami obtains 
credit Nor c an a creditor adopt the j)lan of waiting 
until Ins infant debtor becomes ot age and then 
present a petition against him , foi the Inf.ints 
Hc'lief Act, 1874, provides that contracts enteied 
into by an infant for the rciiayment Qf money lent 
or to be lent, or for goods supplied or to be supplied 
(other than contiacts for nec cssaucs) and all 
accounts stated with infants, are ^oid. A jietition, 
therefore, cannot be founded on a debt incurred 
during minority, unless it was incuned in respect 
of necessaries. Even if an infant is a member of .i 
firm, he is not liable to bankrujdcy proceedings in 
respect of a debt < ontrac teefby the firm. 1 he only 
exception to the rule that an infant cannot be made 
bankrupt is that he may j^osMbly be made bankiujit 
in respect of a judgment debt for nec e.ssanes, Jliis 
point has never been decidc'd, and may or may 
not be true. The v^ord " neecssanc's " in this 
connection does not im hide only articles necessary 
to support life. It extends to artic Ics fit to maintain 
the particular jicrson m the^tate, degree, and station^ 
of life in whii h ho is. 

(2) Married W'omon. Wdnle a married woman 
fould not, as a gc-neral Mile, be made- bankiupt. 
because she was ima})ab!e cd c onlrac ting as a ferm 
sole, thcio were; certain exceptions to tifi i nle 
woman who was a sole tiadcr witlnn the City of 
London, or whose husband was a convut, might be* 
made bankrupt. .Aftc'i' the jiassmg of tlie M.irric*cl 
Woman's Property Act. 1882, a married woman 
who was carrying on a trade separately from lu i 
husband was, m respect of hci sejDar.ate piojjcitv, 
subject to the bankruptcy laws m the same wav 
as if she \^erc a jeine sole. Now, umk*r th<- Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1914. “every marned woman wIkj 
carries on a trade or business W'hethcr separately 


from her husband or not shall bo subjeat to the 
bankruptcy laws as if she were a fime soft, ^na 
the court may m such a case even attach the whole 
or a part of her private income, in spite 
restraint on anticipation {g v.). Moreover, finw 
judgment obtained against her is available as a 
ground upon which to issue a bankruptcy notice 
against her. It must not be ovei looked that 
unless a married w’Oinan is actually engaged ffi 
trade she cannot be made banki npt. And although, 
since the passing cd the Manied Women 3 Pro^rty 
Act, 1882, a woman can c out i act with her husband 
just the same as with any othcT person, in 
uipti'y' he cannot, if he is a creditor, compete for 
a diMclcmd with cdhei ( redilors for value. 

(3) Lunatics. It is doubtful whether a lunatic 
tan be numle bankrupt He certainly cannot be so 
adjudicated undei the chre< turn of his committee 
acting with the consent of the Conit in Lunacy; 
nor can he commit any act of bankruptcy which 
involves intent, except dining a lucid interval. 

(4) Peers and Members ot Parliament. Members 
of the House of Lords and cd the House of Commons 
may be made bankrupt. 

(5) Coiivleted Felons. A convict c^d felon may be 
made bankiupt on an ac t of bankruptcy committed 
by him after his ccmvic tion , and as he may pay a 
debt c laimecl by summons issued ^nd served after 
his conviction, lie may be made banki U])t by a 
bankruptiv notice (sec Ac is or Hankruftcy) 
seived on him in rc'S})ect of the summons. 

(6) Foreigners, ihe bankiujdiy law can (3nly be 
sc‘t m motion against a clcbtoi who is ])ioj)eily sub- 
ject to the laws cd Lngland It has accoidingly 
been held that a rc'c, living order (sec KnCFiVlNG 
OudI'.r) cannot be in.idi; against a loieigner resident 
abioad, who. without coming into the jurisdiction, 
has in this countiy had .i jilace of business, con- 
trac ted cU bts, and ac cpjirecl assets, and has executed 
abroad an assignment of his pioj'x'rty for the benefit 
of his cicchtois geneially Morc’ovor, a creditor may 
'not piescnt a bankruptcy pcdition agnm.st a debtor 
unless the debtor is cloinuilccl m I-ngland, or even 
a veai l)cdc)rc the jire.sentiition of tlic petition has 
ordinal ily rc'sidcd or had a dw-edlmg-house or place 
of business in l-.ngland. hot instance, a Frenchman 
who toc)k a fiat in J.ondc>n fcir tluec months was 
held to have a clwc*lhng-house m England, and was 
made subject to the law of ban Ut uptc y. 

(7) Corporations and Registered Companies. A 
receiving order c annot be made against any corpoia- 
tion or against any jiartnershij) or association, or 
.1 company registered under the Comjianies Acts. 

RANK STOCK.—The stuck or capital of the Bank 
of ICnglaiul 

'Hie Bank was established in 1894 with a capital 
of /I 200,000, and by the year 1810 it had been 
increased to /14, 553,000, at which figure it still 
stands. Any amount of bank stock may be pur- 
chased. })rove'<.'d that it clocs not involve the 
fiaition of a jicnny 

BAOBAB. —A magnificent tree, native to West 
Africa, but now acclimatised m the h.ast and West 
Inches’ and m South Aincjnca. Ihc trunk is often 
20 ft. tide k. Its fibrous bark is used m tropical 
ccmiitncs for medicinal ])iiri>oscs, especially in 
cases of fever It is inijioited into this country for 
the manufacture of jiajier and^rojie. Ihc leave.s 
yield a powder which is used by the natives of 
West Africa as a condiment The baobab is also 
known as the Monkey-bread tree and as the Sour 
Gourd c) 
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BARBADOS (UKITISU) , — This is the most 
easterly island of the West Indies, and is about 
250 miles north-east of Venezuela. It is said to be 
the most densely populated island in the woild, 
nine-tenths of the people being negroes. The total 
area is 166 square miles, and the population al out 
200,000, or 1,200 to the square mile. 

The surface is irregular, but the .soil is very pro- 
ductive, though not particularly adapted for Iruit- 
growmg. The forests have been < ul away, so that 
all the available land may be devoted to one staple 
irop, VIZ., sugar, and the jdanters arc quite prospei- 
ous. Most of the sugar is exported to the United 
States and Great llritam fn recent yeats the 
growth of c otton has been fostered, and it is juobable 
that it.s ( ultivation will increase. 

Bridi^etown, the seat of government, with a 
population of 30,000, is a very important com- 
mercial port. It IS a station of the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company, the hcadcjuartei s ol 
steamship lines to Europe and to the United States, 
and a port of call for merchant shqis m general. 

Mails are dispatched from Great Jlritam twice a 
month, and take twelve days m transit. (For ma[), 
sec West Indies ) 

HARltED WIRE. — This means any wue which 
has spikes or jagged }>u)jettions It is an offence, 
since the passing of the Barbed Wire Act, 1803, 
for any person to crei t su( h a f(Mice whn h mav 
bo dangerous or hurtful to any peisons or animals 
lawfully using the highway ihe local authority 
may call upon the owner or o((ui>ier to abate the 
nuisance; and ujion his failiitc to do so, the fem.e 
may be destroyed and the expenses incurred in 
carrying out the same recovered from the ownei or 
occupier by summary jirocedurc. If it is the local 
authority which is the delinquent, a similar method 
may be ado[)tcd on the initiative of any ratcpayei . 

Barbed wire was nscfl \'ciy exftnsively diiiim.’, 
the Great Wai , 1914-18, in ch t<Misiv(' wotk and 
also for lorming (Midosures m whuh prisomns ol 
wat werf detained 

BAREGES. — Thin, gauze-like, ilress fabrics. The 
best kinds are made of a mixture of silk and worsted, 
while cotton replaces silk in the inferior qualities 
The name is derived from the town of Bareges, in 
the Pyrenees, in the vicinity of wKkIi the article 
was origipally manufactured. 

BARGAIN.— I'he woid, whuh is derived from 
the French barfiuigner (" to haggle ”), is used m the 
following senses — 

(1) A contract or agreement concerning the sale 
of anything. 

(2) Any agreement or stijnilation 

(3) A jmrehase made vqion favomablc teims 
BARGAIN AND SALE. -This IS a contract m 

English law, whereby property, either real or per- 
sonal, IS transferred from one person to another for 
a valuable consideration. The word " assignment ” 
IS, howevei, > ommonly used for the ti.inster ot i)ei- 
sonal property ; consequently, bargain and sale 
may be described .is a contract whereby real estate, 
that is, lands or tenements, whether in jiossession 
or in remainder, aie conveyed from one person to 
another for a consideration 

BAR GOLD, — Much of the 13ank of England’s 
stock of gold is not in the form ot coins, but of 
bars, which, from ah exporter's point of view, are 
often preferable, one reason being that the quantity 
lost by friction in transit is less in the case of bars 
than of coin. The Bank is bound to pay in 
sovereigns any amount of its notes ^hat may be 


tendered, but if a bullion merchant prefers to take 
bars, the Bank raises no objection, and usually 
charges the Mint price of gold, t.e., £3 17s lOJd. 
per oz. Should, however, the demand become 
sufficiently keen, the Bank may raise tffe pric# of 
bars (not raise the price of sovereigns, which it can- 
not do) to f3 17s lid. per oz., but it would not be 
worth while to increase it above this figure, for 
then an cxjiorter would find it cheaper for his 
purpose to get sovereigns to be sent abroad, to 
fill the place of which the Bank would be reduced 
to having some of its bars minted. 

Anyone has the right to take bar gold to the 
Mint, provided that the value is not less than jr20,000, 
and to have it coined at the rate of £3 I7s. lOJd. 
per (iz. of standaid gold, free of all expense of 
coming but as a certain period must elapse before 
the bullion is turned into coins, during which time 
the owner of the gold would have lost interest upon 
it, it IS the practice to sell gold bullion to the 
Bank of England. The j)rice at which the Bank 
of England^must buy all gold that is offered to it 
IS £3 17s. 9d, per oz By the Bank Charter Act, 
1844, Section 4,*" all persons shall be entitled to 
demand from the Issue Uejmrtmcnt of the Bank 
of England, Bank of England notes in exchange 
for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s 9d. per oz. 
of standard gold : Provided always, that the said 
Governor and Company shall in all ca.ses be 
entitled to require such gold bullion to be melted 
and a.s.saycd by peisons approved by the said 
Governor and Company at the expense of the 
parties tendering such gold bullion. The notes 
can, of course, be at oiu e exchanged for 
sovereigns. 'I'he dilterence of I Ad per oz between 
the buying and the selling juices forms the Bank's 
profit, or rather its remuneration for the trouble 
of getting the bullion minted if required, and for 
the loss of interest upon the bullion before it is 
turned into < oins. 

Bar gold ic a kind of mtcrnatirinal t urrenry 
tiavelling about from one nation to another in 
settlement of c.yc.hange balances, without ever 
being minted into any country’s coinagi; (See 
Mint Price.) 

BARILLA.— T he Spanish name for the ash 
obtained by burning certain marine jjjants culti- 
vated on the coasts of, Spam, France, and Italy. 
That jirojiaied in Biitlany is known as “ varec.” 
^Barilla was formerly the chief source of carbonate 
of sodium, and was largely used m the manufacture 
of glass and soap. Carbonate of soda is now made 
chiefly from commou salt, and the imj)Ortancc of 
barilla has consequently dechned. 

BARIUM.— T he metallic clement in heavy spar 
(sulj)hate of baryta) and baryta. It was discovered 
by Sir Humphrey Davy m 1808 It is one of the so- 
called alkaline eaiths to which strontium, calcium, 
and magnesium also bekrng .\s yet it has only 
been obtained as a powder, which is yellowish in 
colour. Its principal use is in the prej^aration of 
oxygen, but it is also of value m the arts for 
adulterating white, paints. The carbonate of 
barium is employed as a pigment and in the manu- 
facture of certain kinds of glass Other barium 
compounds aie useful in pyrotechny for the 
production of green fire 

BARK. — The outer coating or nnd of trees. 
There are great varieties of barks. Some contain 
tannic acid, .and are, therefore, valuable in the 
preparation df leather Cork is obtained from the 
bark of a kind of oak, while hemp, flax, jute, and 
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other vegetable fibres are the products of the 
fibrous inner bark of their respective plants. India- 
rubber is also derived from a bark, and a large 
number of gums, oils, balsams, etc.. yieUling in 
mally cases valuable drugs, are obtained Irom the 
same source. 

BAJ^LEY. — A hardy and edible cereal, of wIikIi 
there are many varieties. Its cultivation is more 
widely spread than that of any other giain vrop 
Large quantities are raised in the United Kingdom, 
especially in the Highlands of Scotland and on the 
hgbter arable lands of Norfolk and Suilolk Ihere 
are also considerable impoits from Henmaik, 
Siberia, the United States, Canada, arul Mexuo 
Pearl barley is the name given to the husked and 
rounded gram used in thickening soups '1 hough 
formerly employed for making bread, barley is now 
chiefly m demand for the manufacture of malt 
liquors and spirits 

barratry. — “ liarratiy of mastei and man- 
ners '* IS one of the perils insured against m our 
common prinU-d foiins of iuarin«' msuiance policy 
The woid “ banatry ” is (1( lived .<iom the Italian 
barratrarc, to cheat Xny ill<‘gal, li.iudiilent , oi 
knavibh coikIucL ot t he mastei or m.u iiu i s ol a ship 
by whicli the lieightms «»r owneis aie mjuied is, by 
oui law, h.uialiN In older to constitute baii.itiy. 
llie act must geiieiallv' be <lon(“ liaiidulentlv , and 
with .1 ciiminal intent , and it is mfl siilUcient ih.it it 
lb ineiely aeamst th(' mteiesi ol tin* oumi B.ii - 
ratry, then, in h'nghsh law niav be s.iul to lompie- 
hend not only evci y sp< < les ot fi and and knavery 
covinously (ominitled by the ma.stei w'lth the 
intention of lienelituig liimself at the exjicnse of 
his (nvneis, but cveny walful act on his part of 
known illegality, gross malversation, or caiminal 
negligence, by wdiatever motive indm ed, whereby 
the owners or the charteieis of the ship (in case's 
where the latter arc considcied owneis pro lemport] 
aie, in fact, damnified. And it is now dcclaretl by 
Rule 11 of Sihedulel.of the.' Maune Insui.im e Art, 
1906, that the term “ im ludes cve i y wrongtul act 
wilfully committed by the mastc*f or crew to the 
picjiidny of the owner, or, as the case may be, 
the charteiei." Mis< ondiict due to gross ignoiancc, 
or mistake as to the meaning of instnic lions, or 
misapjM eheriSion as to the w'ay of caiiying them 
out, lb not barratiy. It is*also cssi'iitial that the 
shipowner should not assent to the baii.itious act. 
or by Ins negbgen( e lail to ])revent it d he act 
need not be intended to be against the interest 
of the shipowner, or for the benefit of the person 
committing it, it 1 ?^ enough if it is illegal ami 
brings loss upon the shipowner French law mak<*s 
barratry include the mcic fault or neghgern e of the 
mastei or crew, that of other lountiieb, like oui 
own, restricts it to wilful and criminal misconduct* 
The following are mstanc es of barratry by masters 
•f ships ; If goods are Icjst oi damaged by the 
mastei wilfully running the ship on locks, or 
attempting to scuttle her ; or through u fiaudulent 
delay, or deviation upon the voyage, for the 
master's private purposes ; or by the ship and 
cargo being fraudulently sold by the master , the 
exception m a contract of sea carnage lelievcs the 
shipowner from responsibility for sue h losses So, 
again, if the gcxxls become confiscated owing to the 
master using the ship for purposes of sniuggUng, 
or trading with an enemy, or lunmng a blockade, 
A deviation through ignorance of the Piaster is not 
barratrous ; nor is negligent navigation, in con- 
»travention of the rules of navigation, if there has 


been no improper motive ; nor is a jettison made 
by the master, under an unfounded fear, without 
apparent or reasonable necessity. It is essential 
that the act shall have been either fraudulent, or 
do*ne knowingly in breach of law. Shipowners are 
liable to the cargo owner for barratry of their 
servants, wluch results m damage to cargo, 
unless they are expressly exempted by their 
c ontract. 

In .idtlitjon to it-^ in.uiiiinc' usc>, the term barra- 
tiv '■ IS .iKo .ipplud tci the oil.'iuc ol exciting and 
stilling up ipi.irtels between the subjects of the 
King, either at law or otherwise. It is punishable 
with fine or im|)ri.sonment. It must bo distinguished, 
on the one hand, fiom " maintenance," which is the 
oliK nms intcnnc ddling in l.i\c suits wlm h do not con- 
cern the ]>drty, bv lending jicciiniary or other 
assistance lot the cairying on of the same (unless it 
IS a case in which close relationsbiji exists between 
the paities, or unless it is done {or llie sake of 
charity) , and, on the' other hand, from " cham- 
perty," which is an illeg.il bargain made between 
one of the patties to a suit and a thud party, 
w'heiebv it is .igioc'd that the latter shall share in 
the procx'ods of the suit if successful, in considera- 
tion of alfoiding financial suj)port lor contesting 
the Slime Lac li ot thc.se olfenccs, like barratry, 
IS .1 inis(l< nu'.unmi, .iiid punish. ihic as such, 

BARREL 1 In s is the name* given to n peculiar 
kind of w'oodc'n vessed in winch In^uids aie stored, 
but it also signifies a cc-itain ineasuie ot capacity, 
This measure vanes greatly in dillerent countries of 
Luiope .ind Amerua, and the* variation depends 
not only upon the Icxality, but also upon the 
nature of the h<iuicl In the old English measures 
a bairel contained 111^ gallons of wine, 32 of ale, 
and 36 of bcei The Liemli standaid barrel, the 
barnque oi cask ot Ilonh'aiix, contains 50 English 
gallons, and the Italian bartle v.anes from 7 to 31 
luiglish gallons in many cases, also, solids are 
sold by tlu‘ band 1 Inis, a liar i el of butter contains 
224 ll>s. In Ainc-ni.a, the band expiCvSses a certain 
weight ol an aiticle -tlie band of flour contains 
196 lbs , the liand ol bi'd 200 lbs , and the barrel 
ol so.ip 2.S6 lbs 

BARRISTER. A nu inber of the Bar. In order 
to bcxoiiie a batnslc'i, .i c .mdid.ite must be a male 
over the age* of twc'iily one- it is piulfible that 
leinalcsinaN soon b( admitud and must conform 
to .ill tlie 1 ulc's and ic guhitions ol the Inns of Court, 
llieie are f<jur inns- -the Iniiei Tc'inple, the Middle 
1 c niplc, lain oln’s Inn, .ind (jiay’s Jrin — and from 
the Under Ireasurei of .my one of these societies 
full p.iiticulars may be obtained of the methods 
to lie adoi>tc'cl 111 oidc'r that t'dmission may bo 
olTamed into what is called the liigher branch of 
the legal piolession, the solicitor’s profession being 
known as the lower bran< h 

Alter bein'' jiroposcd, a candidate must pay all 
the necessai^ lees, pass the rc(]uisilc examinations, 
and cat tin- presenbed number of dinners m hall 
for a jitiKxl of three yeais, or twelve terms in all, 
unless, lor some sjiecial leason, the number of 
tciins IS uducec]. there me four let ms m each 
yeai. A cliffeieiue is made in this last-named 
requisite, according as the candidate is or is not a 
university man — three dinners a term being neces- 
sary m the lormei ca,se, six in the latter. At the 
end of his studentship days the candidate is 
" c.alled," and he is thenceforth entitled to appear 
as an ad'^x ale, it piopei ly retained lor that purpguse, 
in any qf the%.ourts of law of England and Wales. 
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The question of calling is entirely in the hands of 
the benchers, who constitute the ruling body of the 
Inn, and although there is a right of appeal from 
the decision of the benchers to the judges, it .is 
practically useless to hope for success in any such 
appeal. A barrister may also be disbarred or 
suspended for misconduct, subject to a similar 
right of appeal, but otherwise he cannot divest 
himself of ms status without the cxjiress permission 
of the benchers. 

A barrister may appear in any court, and no one 
but a barrister may appear on behalf of a litigant 
in the High Court or at assizes, except in ceitain 
bankruptcy appeals. At quarter sessions this rule 
may be relaxed if the regular attendance of mem- 
bers of the Bar is very small. Then solicitors are 
entitled to practise. In county courts and poln <• 
courts, solicitors may plead as well as barristers. As 
to joining a circuit, see the artic le Circuit. Wlien- 
ever he appears m court, a barrister mu.st wear .i 
wig, gown, and bands. This docs not apply to 
courts of summary jurisdiction, i e , the ordinary 
police courts, nor to coroners’ courts, m which no 
special costume is required. 

In p^ading, a barrister must rely entirely upon 
the instructions contained in the brief delucrcd to 
him by the solicitor who retains him He is not, 
strictly speaking, sujiposed to aet upon any 
extraneous knowledge of facts which he may 
possess ; and when he has once been retained in a 
case, he is entitleci to be briefed, by the ctK]uetto 
of the profession, in all proceedings connec tccl witli 
the same ; but no banister of any standing would 
think of claiming this i ight if the solic itor instructing 
him or the lay client, t e., the litigant himself, was 
dissatisfied with his conduct of a case and desired 
to engage some other counsel It is always con- 
sidered a point of honour to icsign the claim which 
is accorded him by yuofessional etiquette, and to 
hand over his brief to the barrister whom it is 
desired to employ m his pLu e, a pioper explanation 
of the (au.se of the charge being given to the new 
counsel. 

Although the rule is not strictly enforced, or 
rather applied, when advice only is sought, and 
ther^ is no contentious matter connecTod with a 
cpse, it ^is the general practice for a .solicitor to 

company a client to any consultation that takes 
place at a barristoi ’s chambeu s. Except on circuit, 
when some place is .specially chosen for a con- 
ference, a barrister i.s not sui)poscd to meet his 
client, solicitor or lay, elsewhere than at his 
own (harnber.s. It i.s, for instance, a gross brc.ach 
of etiquette for a barrister to (all upon a solicitor 
m a professional (a})atily 

The fees which a banister is entitled to charge 
depend upon the whim of his ( licnts and u])on his 
own jiosition. What may be allowed by the taxing 
master of the court is another matU'r. In the High 
Court this will dcpimd ujmn the nature and thi; 
magnitude of the case. In the (ounty (omts thcTe 
is a fixed s( ale, wlm h is dc pendent, gencially .sjioak- 
ing, uj)On the amount of the dairn, and < annot hi- 
exceeded e.xcejd by ordci ol the judge. The fees 
are calculated in guincMs, but there is always 
added to the actual fee a certain payment foi the 
barrister's cletk, Which varies ac(ordmg to the tee 
marked on the briet. Ihus, to any toe up to tour 
guinc'as, 2s. 6d. is added ; from five to nine guineas, 
vSs. ; from ten to nineteen guineas, 10s ; and so on 
acc cwchng to a fixed scale. For a t«'c of fiff-y guineas 
or upwards the clerk’s fee is calculated at the rate 
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of 2J per cent. When a conference takes place, 
and the fee is one guinea for the barrister, the 
allowance to the clerk is 5s, When there is a con- 
sultation between a King's counsel and a juaior 
barrister, the former's clerk is entitled to 5s. and the 
latter’s to 2s, 6d, A King’s counsel is supposed to 
charge a minimum fee of two guineas for any con- 
sultation, and this means that the real sum paid is 
£2 7s. A junior barrister’s minimum fee is one 
guinea. As is well known, a King’s counsel ns 
generally unable, by the etiquette of the profession, 
to appear in court unless accomjranied by a junior. 
There are excejdions to this rule, but they need 
not be refcirod to here. A barrister cannot sue 
for his fees, at least as far as litigious work is 
( om ( mod, even though he is able to prove that the 
solicitor who lias retained him has actually been 
]'>aicl the same ; it is, of course, to the solicitor 
that the barrister rnu.st always look for his fees. 
But in « ertam cases and under spet lal ( ircumstances 
a soluitor t\ho fails to jiay over the fees wliich be 
has actually received may be compelled to appear 
before the Law fcoc lety, and if the c ase is a flagrant 
one, that body will inquire into the matter and 
make a report to the High Coml Ihis may lead 
to tlu' suspension of the soluitor, oi, m an extreme 
case, to his being struck off the rolls. It is not 
quite ^clear to what extent a hamster may claim 
nmumeralion for work wliu li is non-litigious, and 
yet is of siuli a character as to require professional 
knowledge and skill. Conveyanceis and sjrecial 
j>l(‘ad(‘is mav sue for their foes 

For the information of any ])i ospec 1 ive litigant, 
it mav bc“ added, under tins question of fees, that 
a junior is gcneially entitled to a fee which is tw^o- 
thirds of that rnarkc'd on the biicf of the King's 
counsel (aigaged m the <ase. Many sohcitois arc- 
now strongly opjmsed to this rule, and the fee ol 
the junior has been largely icc hu ed in rec ent ycius. 
Any barrister, who ajipeais on any ( ir< ml other than 
that of which he is a member, whether at assizes 
or quaitcn sessions, must receive a sjiccial fee, and 
there must be biiefed with him some member (of tlu' 
circuit. 'Ihis, ol couiso, m-ver aj^phes loihe Hij’h 
Court in London, in the- Chaiu eiy Division ot the- 
High Couit ceitam emim-rit U-adc-rs, %e, King's 
counsel, “go special,’’ which meau^ that they 
(hargeg m addition to Mu- fee marked on the bru-f, 
an I xtra fee- of fifty guineas for any case m wlmh 
tlu-y aie engaged. 

A bainster is privileged from arrest on his way 
to and from a court of law-. He is practically 
unfettered m the conduct oi the case, and he may 
compromise the same, except against the express 
mstnu tions of his c lu-nt . Unle--s he h^is bec-n grossly 
deceived by his client, he is not entitled to throw 
up his brief As his seivucss are sujijioscd to be 
entirely honorary, he is not liable to be sued for 
negligence, howcvc-r wiong he may be m his lair 
or in his conduct of a case. His sfrccchcs m court 
are absolu^^cly privileged, though a question has 
recently arisen as to Ins position if he makes use of 
unduly inflammatory language, or if he addresses 
a jury m such a manner as to make charges which 
he cannot substantiate by the evidence which is 
m his possession. A gross abuse of his puvilcges 
might lead the Court of Appeal to grant a new 
trial of the action, if it was asked to clo so. 

In the interests of clients, the opinions and 
advice of n barrister, as well as the instructions 
given to him, are privileged from inspection at 
all times 
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BABTEB. — When an exchange takes place the roughness of a counterfeit coin more noticeable, 

witiiout the intervention of a third commodity. Those officers who arc much in contact with silvw 

money* the transaction is one of barUr. If profess to be able to tell a false from a genuine coin 

a boy trades in stamps ; if a gardener exchanges by the touch, the false one liaving a “ greasy *' 

bnjbs with a brother gardener ; if a football club kind of feeling. 

parts with a speedy forward for a robust full-back *BAST. — The fibrous inner bark of Ume and other 

— we have an immediate exchange or barter trees. Ihe n.ame is often applied to the matting 

of goods for goods. Thu acts of buying and selling made from the bark. Bast and ba.st mats axe 

are comprised in a single operation. So when a almost exclusively exported from Russia, the chief 

wanderer cuts up a pile of wood in return for a port bemg Arcluuigel. The uses of bast are 

meal, we have the barter of services for goods. numerous. The shoes of Russian peasants, ropes 

It is the disposition to truck or barter that dis- of various sorts, anti (in the South of Europe) 

tinguishes man from other animals, and which per- certain kinds of hats are made of it. It also servos 

mits men to render mutual services. Barter was the as a paeking for furniture and as a covering for 

primitive method of trade, and still exists over tender plants I'hcie is another kind of oast. 

Large tracts of the globe. It suffices for the needs obtained cliieny from a sort of mallow tree in Cuba, 

of communities where thcic is little division of It is used for tying up bundles of Havana cigars, 

labour and acts of exchange are few and seldom Idax, hemp, jute, and other vegetable fibres 

But it is quite inapplicable to a developed stage are the piotlucts of the bast of their respective 

where each man is a merchant who continuously plants. 

exchanges his services or products to obtain things BASTARD.—Tlus signifies a person who is born 
he needs. The derivation of the word implies out of wedlock, and the Ihiglish common law is 

cheating, and at times still the word is used in a particularly stringent as to such an unfortunate 

derogatory sense, " bartering his v.cnial wit for sums individual, because there are no means by which 

of gold.'‘ Even in barter tr ansae tion.s, each party the bar can be removed, and conbecjuently there is 

must gam in utility : each exchanges that which no right of succession in case of intestacy. Under 

he wants less for that wluch he wants more ; but the many systems of law legitimation is allowed if the 
disadvantages are obvious. It implies not ( oinpeti- parents inimmariy alter the birth of the child, 
tion but isolated bargaining, in which superior kgitimatio per subsequens matnmumum, and this 

shrewdness or knowledge, ability to wait, and is so in St otland, the Isle of Man, Jmsey, Guernsey, 
numerous other circumstances may deprive one .and many of the British possessions, but the English 
party of his due share of the ad<led utility which law has up to the jnesent been detidodly opposed 
arises from the exchange. To barter we have a to it. It is impo.ssible for any t hild not born in 
difficult task to find someone (1) who wants what lawful wedlock to suu ei'd to real property, no matter 
we have to give; (2) who is disposed to give what where boin. As icgards iiersonal projierty the 
we want ; (3) who values our article more than rule is not so strut. If, thcrcfoie, a child is logiti- 
his own. The lucky coincidence of the thice condi- mated m the country of its domicil {q v.), it has the 
tions must be rare. As soon as the knot which same rights of intestate succcs.sion in England as a 
binds the acts of buying and selling is cut by the child born in wedlock. WIhmi theie is any doubt 
introduction of the tiurd commodity, which is as to the legitiniac y of an individual, a suit may be 

potentially anything else, the difficulty vanishes. brought as to the matter in the Probate Division 

BASE COINS. — Ihcse arc coins which for some of the High Court unclear the provisions of the ]lL.,egiti- 
rea.son or other are not of the standard required by macy Declaration Ac t , 1858. A bastard is considered 
law, being diminished in weighPotherwisc than by to be ftlius nullius, th.at is, to liavc' no father, and 
reasonable wearing, or being counterfeit. A person although when he has arrived at years of discretion 
to whom such a com is tendered is justified in he may assume any name he chooses, the person 
cutting, breaking, bc'iiding, or clelacing it so that it who registers the biith cannot do so in the putative 
can no longer be ciri.ulaled, and the pcr.son tendering father's name unless the father actually consents 

the; same must bear the lo'^ thereof to this course being taken. In practuw, it is the 

Ihise gold coins are very uncejmmon, but base mothc-r's surname' whu h is gencially adopted, 
silver coins arc very heqiuntly met with, and BASUTOLAND. — This is a native province of 

in some cases they arc lather difficult at first Ihilish Sontli Africa, situated north-west of Cape 

sight to distinguish from gcmuine ones. Vaiious Colony. It lies between Natal, the Oiange River 

tests aie applied to n, suspected “ silver " com. If Colony, and Cape Colon I'he teriitory is adminis- 

it IS a ba.se one, it will be easily cut, or bent, or tcied by a resident Commissioner, nncler the High 

broken, and its general appearance to the eye of Commissioner for South Africa, The area is nearly 
an expert will call attention to its ical nature. 12,000 square miles, and the yiopnlation about 
On close examination it will usually be found iHhi 400,000, of whom fewer than 1,000 are Europeans, 
the rai.sed letters or figures arc not so sharply The country includes the finest gram-producing 
* defined as on a real coin. An examination of the land in South Africa, 3 he chief pioducts arc wool, 

milling will reveal a toughness and irregularity, whc'at, mealies, and K.itfir corn. Gold and other 

which IS often particulaily noticeable . t a sjiot on minerals are believed to exist Europeans and 

the edge re})reseiiting the ])lace where the metal Amern ans arc not allowed to settle m the country 
was poured into the mould. Its weight and size without sjicrial j>errmssion 

may be tested with a good com, and also its sound Maseru, the so-called capital, is a mere kraal, 
when thrown upon the counter. The sound by Its poipulation ot about 1,3(H) includes 200 wliitcs. 
itself, however, is not suthcicnt, as a good com 3'hcre arc a few roads whit h are good enough for 
wliich is cracked will not give the true ring. If any kind of transjuiit 'Hit* hue of postal corn- 
caustic marks the coin black, it reveals its base- mumcation is through Cape Colony and the Orange 
ness, but test may be defeated if the surface River Colony, '1 here are telcgrajih stations at the 
13 a thin coat of silver. A pocket Ictis is useful in various magistral ies, 

the examination of a doubtful coin, as it makes Maseru is 7,fiG8 miles distant from Lopdon. 
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Postal communication is via South Africa once a 
week, the time of transit being about twenty days. 
(For see South Africa.) 

BATH BRICK. — A friable yellow brick made 
from the siliceous silt found in the river Parr{;t, 
near Bridgwater, in Somerset. The bricks weigh, 
on an average, about 3 lbs., and are mainly used 
lor scouring, cleaning, and polishing metallic 
vessels and knives. 

BATH STONE. — A creamy-coloured limestone 
found in large quantities in Wiltshire and Somerset, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Bath. It is com- 
posed of 94J per cent, of carbonate of hme and 
2jf per cent, of carbonate of magnesium. It con- 
tains no silica. The stone, being easily Cjuarried 
and of attractive appearance, is much used for 
building purposes. It hardens on exposure to the 
air, but its durability is not great. 

BATI8TE.~The name given to a commercial 
article which is compo.scd of a fine texture of linen 
and cotton. Batiste is the usual French name for 
cambric. 

BATTENS. — A word derived from the French 
bdton, a stick. Battens consist of sawn hr timber 
of varying lengths and thicknesses. They are 
usually 12 to 14 ft. long, 7 in. broad, and 2^ in. 
thick. The best battens arc imported from Nor- 
way. They arc used for flooiing, for roofing below 
slates, for fastening down the hatches in ships, 
etc. They are also plated upright on walls 
preparatory to laths being fixed for plasteiing. 

BATTERY.— (Sec Assault.) 

BAYBERUY. — A species of myrtle tree (See 
Bay Rum.) 

BAY LEAVES. — The long, pointed, aromatic 
leaves of the sweet bay or laurel tree {Laurus 
nobilis). They are used for flavouring ceitain 
culinary preparations, but great care is required 
in their use, owing to the presence of prussic acid. 

BAY RUM. — An aromatic stimulant usually 
obtained by distilling the leaves of the bayberry 
with rum. It may also be prepared by mixing the 
volatile oil of the leaves, or various other oils, with 
alcohol. It is made chiefly m the West Indies, and 
is sometimes employed as a liniment in cases of 
rheumatism. Its main use, however, is for toilet 
purposes. 

BAZAAR.— rius wcM(l IS of IVrsian origin, and 
signifies lAerally the sale or exchange of goods 
Amongst the Turks and the Persians it is applied 
to a mafket-placc, either open or covered, where 
goods are exposed for sale, and where inei chants 
meet for the transaction of business. In the West, 
the name is used almost exclusively to denote a 
sale of goods, generally contributetl gratuitously, 
for the benefit of some leligious, charitable, or 
philanthrcmic institution. 

BDELLIUM.— A gum -resinous, myrrh-like exuda- 
tion of various origin. The small quantity imported 
into Great Britain comes from India and West 
Africa. The African vaiiety is translucent with a 
ilull fracture, while the Indian bdellium is opaque. 
It has a bitter taste, and was once much employed 
medicinally as a stimulant. Its main use now is as 
an ingredient in plasters. 

BEADS , — Small pierced balls used as personal 
ornaments. They are usually strung together and 
worn as necklaces, bracelets, etc., or arc worked on 
cloth or some other substance as a kind of 
embroidery. Beads are of very ancient origin, 
specimens having been found in Egyptian tombs. 
The>* are made of various materials, such an glass, 


ivory, porcelain, jet, coral, amber, etc. In Great 
Britain, Birminglmm is the centre of the industry, 
but there are large importations from various 
continental countries, particularly from Italy, 
Venice being the pnncipal seat of the manufactnre 
of fancy glass beads noted for their beauty and 
variety, Paris does a considerable trade in imita- 
tion gems Beads arc still the medium of exchange 
with many African tribes 

BEAMS* — Long, straight pieces of woo<l or iron 
made for the purpose of resisting lateral pressure or 
( arrying weight. lion beams are generally known 
as girders. The name has many technical 
appheations in the arts. 

BEAM TREE. — A tree with a straight, erect 
trunk, varying m height from 20 to 40 ft. It is 
commonly met with m Europe and in Asia, and is 
mainly noted for its wood, which is yellowish-white 
in colour, close-grained, hard, easily stained, and 
capable of a high polish. It is useful in turnery, 
and IS employed for making the handles of knives 
and forks. \^ooden spoons, certain parts of musical 
instruments, and the cogs of wheels m machinery. 
BEAU. (Sec Buns AND Bears) 

BEARER (BILI; DR ( HEQUE).— In the Bills of 
I’.xchange A( t. 1882, a bearer is defined as the 
person in possession of a bill or note which is 
jiayable to bearer. 

“ A bill is payable to bearer which is expressed 
to be so payable, or on whi( h the only or last 
indorsement is an indorsement in blank. Where 
fhe payee is a fictitious or non-existmg pci son, 
the bill may be treated as payable to bearer.” 

(See EicriTious Payee, Indorsement ) In dealing 
with bearer bills, the term " bill '' mclndcs ai hcque. 

A bill or a cheque made payable to bearer requires 
no indoiscment, and unless the transferor of such a 
bill or cheque docs indorse it, he is in no way liable 
upon the instiument if it is dishonoured, nor upon 
the consideration for whuh he tiansfcrrcd it, unless, 
(I) the bill or cheque was given in respect of an 
antecedent debt, (2) it appears that the transfer 
was not intended to operate in full and complete 
discharge of his liability Thus, suppose A Straws a 
cheque m favour of 13 or order. B indorses it in 
blank and transfers it for value to C. The cheque 
IS now payable to bcarcr^^and needs no indorsement 
by C C transfers it for value to D. The ( lieque is 
dishonoured. 1) can sue either A or B, but he can- 
not sue C u])on the cheque at all, nor upon the ton- 
sideiation lor which the chcMpie was transferred 
unless it falls into one or other of the cvcejitions 
above noted It is for this red.->on that a tiansferce 
of a lull or cheque should always insist u])on the 
transferor's indorsing it, so that he may have an 
a(;hlitional remedy m case the document is not paid 
at maturity or upon presentation, as the case may 
be 'Plus caution is all the more necessary seeing ^ 
the laige number of transfers that take place m the 
case of negotiable instruments 

As IS well /viiown, bankers issue books of cheques, 
sometimes ])ayable to beaier and sometimes pay- 
able to orfler. Ihe word ” bearer ” can always be 
struck out and the word “order” substituted, 
though the addition of this latter word is not com- 
pulsory — the sinking out of the word “ bearer ” 
makes it an order che<|ue This rec^uires no initialing 
by the drawer, as he is quite entitled to make the 
substitution for greater security , but if the change 
13 from " order ” to “ bearer,” the drawer must 
initial it. In a similar manner, a bill, or a cheque 
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which is indorsed in blank may be changed to document issued by a Government or a company, 

a special indorsement by the holder. (See when new capital is issued. The document is 

Indorsement.) effective until such time as all the instalments have 

By statute, a banker is not Uable for paying an been paid up and a definitive bond is prepared, 

uiilrossed cheque drawn upon himself over the The bearer scrip, )ust like a bearer bond, is a 

counter of his bank, if he act.s bond f\dt and without negotiable instrument (t/v.), and a good title is 

negligence, and in the ouhnai y course <>( business, made by mere delivery. (See Bkarer Bonds, 

whether the checiue is made payable to bcMrer or to Bearer' Securith.s ) 

order, provided that m the latter ease there is an REARER SECURITIES. — Stexk Exchange 
imlorseinont which purports to b(‘ that of the ])avee securities exist in the toim of either registered 

I lie banker is onlv icsjiousible foi the gcMunneness stock or shaies, or of bearer bonds or share war- 

of the signature of the diawei. Hie bearei eliecpie, rants to bearer, the distinction being that the pro- 
of ( onrsc', nf'i'ds no indorsement , but if sucli a pnetoi is in the one case registered by name as the 

c liccjne IS made pa\ablc-, sav, fo “ 1 be Bntish Bank, holder of the seciiritv, the leitificate he holds being 
Ltd , or beaicr/’ it miglit c onceivably be* held to Ix' made out in Ins name, whereas m the ease of l>carer 
negligence on tlie ])ait of Ihe jiaying bankcu' if he securities the eer filn ate, instead of being made out 
jiaid fh<' cheque fo a stranger, since if IS well known in the name of the jn'ojaielor, certifies that the 
that banks ai e not in file habit of sending strange ! s bearer is the bolder of .so much debenture stock, 
to c ash ( he([iu s shaies, oi whatever the sec uiity may lie. Registered 

It is sometimes asserted that a chccpie made pay- stock is more or less peculiar to the llnited Kingdom 

able to " Wages or order," " Kent," something .ind one or two of the Colonics, the ri'st of the world, 

similar, is a cheque ]iavable to bearer, as being as a general rule, jnefermig to have its Stock 

drawn in favour (>l .in imjK'mctnal ]»ave<“. In jnac- Excliange securities in the shape of bearer certifi- 

ticc, however, it is usual to treat ''smh a cheque as cates. In the ca.se of legistercd stock or shares, 

payable to order, and to require the indorsement intciest or dividend payments are made direct to 

of the drawer. (Sei* I'lcnriors Pavj!;i ) the registered piopnetor by means of a cheque; in 

In Scotland, it is customary for a banker to the case ol bearer securities, howcvei, this method 

request the person jiresenting a bearer checpic to is obviously mq^rac tu able, as the company or bank 

indorse it (See Order ) , entrust (sl with the ]>ayment of the interest or divi- 

REARER RONDS. — .\s its name signifies, a (lend cannot possibly be acquainted with the names 
bearer bond is one that is payable to the actual and addi esses of the holdcis far the time being of 
holder of the same, and all lights under it pass securities of this natuie, the owneiship of which 
from the holdei to the tiarisferee by mere deliveiy, can change by tlie men* jiassing from hand to hand 
so long, of course, as the transfeicc takes the boncl of a dodimc'iit In the case of registered stock or 

m good faith and f<jr value, and without m^tuc of shares, a c hange of ownei shij) only becomes effective 

any defect m the title of the transferor. It is thus after a dec<l of transfix, c'xei utec! in the manner 
distiaguishcd from a bond which is registcrecl in described under the heading of rHANSFKR of Shares, 

the name of the holder, wlio alone c an give a per- has been lodgol wnth the conqiany or registration 

feet title to the same Bearer bonds belong to the oltic er for entry in the books. To provide for the 

class of documents known as negotiable instruments payment of interest oi dividends on bearer securi- 

(<]V.). Consequently, if the holder of the bond has ties, these have at tarhcxl to them a sheet of coupons, 

actually stolen it, or conic by it m any dishonest and when the inteiest or dividend is payable, the 

fashion, the legality of his transi'‘r of it to another piopnetor or banket witli wliom they arc deposited, 

person, does not affect the latter's title, jirovided c uis oft the jiartn ular < oupon then due (the various 

the lafier takes it ir good faith At on<‘ time the < oiqions have numbers, each number being due on 

English courts refused to recognise bearer bonds a certain date), and presents it to the paying bank, 

as ru'gotiablc insti niiients, exc.epl those which vvcie A larger coupon, tedimcally known as a " talon," 

i.'-sucd m a foreign country gind vvhu h were ac( c])ted is generally added to a bcaiet security, so^that when 

as negotiable by merchants m Ivngland I'lns the sheet of cou]x)nH attached is exhausted, ain 

])rimiplc, howevcT, is now (hanged, and (juite additional sheet, consisting of a fresh supply of 

u'ccntly dcbcntiiKjs t(j beat r in an E'nglisli com- coupons, may be handed over m exchange for this 

xiny have beim Kxognised as negotiable instni- talon Each Ix'arer sen nrity has a distinctive 

nents. As it was said m tlie leading case of number for [nirposcs of idcnliiicalion, which num* 

IZdelstexn Schuler, 19U2, ’1 K B. 144 ; “ Ihe time her is printed also on each coupon and talon 

;ias ])asscd vvlien the- negotiability of bearer bonds, att.ached theieto, and the corresponding fresh sheet 

A’hether Govc’rnmcnt bonds or tra'ling bonds, of < ouj^ons issued subsequently in cx( hange for the 

ioreign or ICnghsli, can be (.ailed in (jucstion." • tal m als(^ bears the same distinctive number. 

A soiics of coiqions is attac heel to the bond, or small number of English ( ompanies issue bearer 

ionictimes tlicre is a sc]iarate sheet of ( oujions wain ants without (.onpons, the dividends being paid 
Eac.h of these coupons is dated, if thc^ mtcicst is on piescnl.i Lion .it the company's oflite oi the 

layablo at regul.ir jieriods, and fcjrms a vv'arrant wan ants tbcmselv(‘S. vchich aic stamiicd to the 

ipon the piocluttion of which the hoIiTc i is entitled effect that dividend No. — - has been paid theiecm. 

:() be })ai(l the interest represented by the coujxm Ihis is a very cumbrous jiroccdme, and not 
some (xjupons aie not (lated, but the interest is generally adopted 

xiyable according to advei liscment. A coupon Iherc is an mcicasmg tendency m the United 
dieet should never be detached from tlie bond. Kingdom to .idopt the form of bearer sci unties, or 

securities to bearer, without the luireiit coiqxjn, at any rate to give iiiv('stois the option of having 

ne not a good delivery on the Stock Exch.ange them. BearcT securities have both tlieir advantages 
The holder of bearer bonds should never wiite his and their (lisadv.intages i o fake Ihc' I. liter fust, the 

lamc upcin them, as it might cause ^hem to form loss of a be.'iiei (ejtifaate can as sinious as Um 

1 bad delivery. (See fuither, Bearer Secukiiies) loss of a bank note, for lx ing ti.uisferable by mere 

REARER «CR1P. — This IS the name given to a deliver^, it^is impossible to ‘‘slop" transfer by 
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notifying the company or issuing bank of the loss. 
Then again, whilst the registered holder of a stock 
receives his interest or dividends direct without any 
effort on his part, the holder of a bearer security 
must arrange for the coupons to be detached dnd 
presented to the paying office on the due dates. 
The registered proprietor of shares also receives 
direct from the company the annual reports and 
any communications of interest to him as pro- 
prietor, whilst the holder of bearer shares must 
depend upon reports and advertisements in the 
press, unless he writes specially to the company 
tor such documents. 

So far as the trouble of detaching coujions on the 
due dates is concerned, this is more fanciful than 
real, for in practice it is the custom to lodge bcarei 
securities with one’s bank for safe custody, which 
institution automatically cuts off and presents the 
coupons on the due dates. In the case of shaics of 
a company not paying dividends regulaily, how- 
ever, this is not so sure, and here the holder of 
bearer securities ha.s to rely upon advertisements 

When we come to consider the advantages of 
bearer securities, however, we find that they are 
considerable. In the first place, the transfer of such 
securities is entirely free from ^11 the vex<itious 
formalities connected with the tiansfcr of registered 
stock or shares, involving as it does the c.xe^ ution 
of a special deed of tran^fei by two jiarties, attesta- 
tion by a witness (and in the frequent i ase of any 
inaccuracy or discrepancy, the initialing ot any 
alteration, by all the parties), and the necessity of 
impressing the tiansfcr with a revenue stamj) 
equivalent to the ad valorem duty within thirty 
days of the date of the deed, failing which a fresh 
deed has to be executed When all these obstacles 
have been successfully surmounted, arul the certi- 
ficate in the name of the proprietor has been lodged, 
together with the transfer deed, at the conqiany’s 
office for registration, some weeks elapse before the 
certificate in the name of the new proprietor is 
ready for delivery, and if the former proprietor is 
selling only a part of his holding, he has to part 
with the ccrtifuate for his entire holding, and has 
to wait for weeks befoio he receives a fresh certifi- 
cate for the balame. As compaied with this, the 
holder of a beaier security merely hands over the 
document, and the matter is completed 

A further advantage in connection with bearer 
securities is that they are much more ( onvenient 
for collateral loans liom bankers and others, as tlie 
mere deposit ot the document is effective. It is also 
possible in the case of beaiei securities, the coupons 
of which are payable sometime ahead, to discount 
them beforehand, and quite a considciable business 
in this is done on the Continent. As has already 
been stated, bearer securities tend to become moie 
and more popular in the United Kingdom. Practi- 
cally all foreign Government loans and most foreign 
and Colonial municipal loans are now issued in this 
shape, and the growing internationalisation of 
finance will doubtless in» tease this tendency Some 
of the large British railway companies now issue 
their securities in tins lorm, and the.piattice is 
spreading generally. 

It should, perha]3S, be mentioned that American 
shares (not bonds) are issued in a hybiid lorm. 
Many of the certificates in circulation arc m the 
names of individuals — generally well-known dealers 
and bankers, but sometimes unknown names. The 
transfer of these shares is not effected by ^eans of 
a deed, but by indorsement of the cerkficate by the 


registered holder in favour of another party. The 
certificates in circulation to which we refer are 
usually indorsed in blank, and to avoid the formali- 
ties involved by the dispatch to America for regi^xa- 
tion, they frequently circulate for a considerable 
time m the.se names, with the result that when a 
dividend is distributed it is paid to the registered 
holder, from whom the actual holder, for the time 
being, has to claim it. These certificates are equiva- 
lent in a way to bearer securities, but have the 
serious disadvantage named, and where it is intended 
to hold the shares for some length of time, it is 
wiser to have them registered m the name of the 
rightful proprietor. To avoid the trouble and 
formalities this involves, one or two associations m 
London issue their own form of certificate repre- 
senting so many shares registered m their name : 
these pass from hand to hand like bearer 
securities. 

the above article was written iii its present form 
for the lint Edition of the Encyclopaedia and, 
therefore, before, the gieat turmoil of 1914-18. 
It IS quite possible that events may change economic 
and international practices to a very considerable 
extent during the next decade, but it is impossible 
to write with any certainty upon the subject at the 
present time, 

BEAR SKIN. — The skins in most general demand 
arc those of the black bear of North America, 
though there is also a considerable trade in white 
bear skins They are used mainly for hearthrugs, 
caps, harness trimmings, etc The name is some- 
times applied to the high fur cap worn by the 
English Guards, and also to a species of rough, 
hairy cloth suitable for outdoor garments. 

BEAUNE. — The well-known red wine of Bur- 
gundy, named after the district where it is 
grown 

BEAVER. -A rodent quadruped of amphibious 
nature, now mainly found in North America. Its 
skin is of considerable commercial value, being used 
in the manufacture of stoles, gloves, muffs, hats, 
etc. The secrcticfn of the gland in the groin of the 
male beaver has long been noted for its Curative 
properties It is known as castorcum. 

BEBEERINE, — .An alkaloid obtained from the 
hebecru, or greenheait tree, of British Guiana It is 
sometimes used as a t(5mc instead of quinine, but 
it IS less nowci ful 

BECHILDE-MEH. -A marine slug found in the 
coral reefs of the Baufic In China it is consideted 
a great table dchcacy. There are many varieties 
The Malay name is trepang.«. 

BE€HUANAlAND.-lhis is a British Pioteoto- 
rate wluch extends from the Zambesi in the north 
to the Molopo Kiver, and extends westward as tar 
ds South-West Africa, being bounded on the cast 
by the Tiansvaal and Matabeleland. Its area 
IS about 275,000 square miles, and the popula-* 
tion IS about 150,000 The occupation ol the 
people IS mcmiy ( on fined to agricultural pursuits 

The railway from Cape Town and Ivimbcrley 
passes through the territory, which is govcined by 
a Kesidcnt Commis.sionei , whose headquaitcrs arc 
at Mafcking 

Serowe is the town which is dignified with the 
name of capital. It is about 7,000 miles distant 
from London 

Mails aic dispatched from Great Britain every 
Saturday via Cape Town, and the time of transit 
is about twenty-three days. (For map, see South 
Africa ) 
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BEDOA NUTS. — A species of myrobalan imported 
in large quantities from the East Indies. They are 
employed by calico printers for obtaining a per- 
man^t black dye. and are also useful for tanning 
pur^ses. 

BEECH* — The beech, or Fagus sylvattca, is a 
common forest tree of Enrope, with small edible 
nuts. Its wood is hard and solid, and is in great 
request for making rail! sluices on account of its 
durability 'under water. It is also much used m 
the manufacture of cliairs, tables, bedsteads, 
bowls, ladles, carpenters’ planes, and other tools 
On the Gintinent, sabots are made of beech woo<l 
Wheelwrights and coachbuilders also employ it 
extensively. The beech-nuts are known as “ mast," 
and are used as a fattening food for hogs. Beer h 
mast is frequently employed to adulterate cocoa. 
It also yields a valuable oil used in Germany with 
salads. A species of vinegar is obtained from the 
shavings of bcechwood, and from its ashes potash 
is prepared. • 

BEER. — The well-known and wholesome beverage 
made by fermentation from malted barley. It is of 
great antiquity, but the scientific piinciplcs applied 
to the brewing since the middle of the nineteenth 
century have made the present day product very 
superior to the beer of a few centuries ago. Both 
m the United Kingdom and on the continents of 
Europe and America, beer is an article of great 
commercial importance Though maize, rye, millet, 
and rice are occasionally used in the manufaclure 
of beer, barley is the cluef source from which it is 
produced, being preferred on account of its rapid 
germination and the qu.ility and quantity of the 
starch it contains. Two processes are necessary in 
the preparation of beer, namely, malting and brew'- 
ing. In malting, the barley is fust stcejicd in watei 
for a period varying from tw’o to four days, until 
sufficient moisture ha.s been absorbed for germina- 
tion. The gram is then drained and al’owcd to lie 
in a heap for nine to twelve days, duiing whn h 
time it becomes heated, absorbs oxygen, and gives 
off carbonic acid gas It is frequcfltly turned, and 
when Ihi^ piopcr stage of germination has been 
reached, kiln-drying takc.s place, that is, the gram 
IS further spreatl out and the temperature is raised 
by mean.s of' dry an. till all the moisture is com- 
pletely evaporated The colour of the malt depends 
on the process adopted, and varies from pale to 
amber, brown, and black. The first tw'o kinds arc 
used in the prci;aration of light beers, the brown 
produces sweet ales, and the black produces fioiter 
The subsequent proQpsse.s aie known as brewing 
Ihe malt is gently cru.shed, and afterwards mixed 
with hot water at a temperature of about 170“ Fahr. 
After standing for a few hours, the infusion, oi 
wort, is drawn off. This is known as mashing* 
Sometimes a second and a third mashing take 
jHace. The malt remaining is called " draff ’’ or 
brewers' grains, and is used as a cattle food. The 
wort is then boiled for two hours with a certain 
quantity of hops, wduch are used to give the beer 
its peculiar flavour, its tome properties, and keeping 
qualities. After boiling, the liquid is rapidly tooled, 
and yeast is added for the purpose of fermentation. 
It is then that the greatest care is required to 
prevent the formation of ac etic acid The hquid is 
carefully skimmed, and fermentation is stopped 
before it is, complete. The yeast is then removed, 
and the resulting beer is drawn off «nlo tasks, 
where a slow process of fermentation still continues, 
rendering the beer stioDger with time 


The nutritive properties of beer depend upon the 
presence of sugar, dextrine, certain nitrogenous 
substances, and soluble phosphates. It contains 
from 3 to 8 per cent, of alcotiol. Lager beer and 
Ba.s5 represent the lowest and highest percentages 
respectively. 

ihe above refers to Ix^er generally as known 
in normal times. It has nothing m < ommon with 
the beer which was supplied for ordinary 
coiisuniption during the Great War. 

BEERHOUSES. — (See Licensing Laws.) 

BEESWAX. — Ihe hard, yellow, fatty substance 
obtained from the combs of the bees after the 
honey has been removed It is best bleached by 
cxjMisure to the sun, but chlorine and nitric acid 
are also used tor thi;, purjiose. Beeswax is 
employed in th<‘ manufaduie of candles, especially 
those retiuiied for religious rites. It is also used for 
waxing polished floors, modelling fruits amd flowers, 
and as an ingredient in ointments, etc. Unfortu- 
nately the real product is often adulterated by the 
addition of vegetable fats and other inferior waxes. 
The price of bleached beeswax is about £1 per cwt, 
it IS an important artn le of commerce, and is 
laigelv imported from Ainciica and Iho East. 

BEET. — A plant of the same order as spinach, 
valuable foi its tui nip-shaped, succulent, edible 
loot. Thcie aie several cultivated varieties, but 
they all had their origin m the wild species growing 
on the Mediterranean coasts and in other parts of 
Furojie. The beet has been prized since the middle 
of the eighteenth ccniury as being the source of 
the most extensive manufacture of sugar. The 
Silesian beet is best known, and is said to supply 
half the sugar of the world. 

BEETROOT SUOAR. — The juice of the beet con- 
tains about 10 per cent, of a saccharine substance 
whu h now yields the greater jrortion of the world’s 
supply of sugar. '1 hough the trade was introduced 
dm mg the cightcentii cemtury, it was not of first- 
Gass impoitancc until nearly a hundred years later. 
Since that time the industiy has gone steadily fot- 
ward, especially m Germany, the south-eastern 
piovinccs of Kiissia being noted for their extra- 
oidinary fertility in the pro<lii(Tion of beet Attempts 
have been m.nle to establish the trade m England, 
but not on a scale (ominensuratc witli the adapta- 
tion of the Icnglish soil foi the culture of klie beet. 
'J'here aic indications, however, of a cletermined 
elfort being made m llu' ntsir future to leincidy this 
defect. 

In the piocess of manufacture, the roots of the 
beet aie first steeped in water and reduced to a 
pulp. The juices obtained by jiiessuie from this 
pulp arc treated with milk of hrnc and afterwards 
with carbon dioxide. The mixtuie is laised to near 
boiling point, and all albuminous constituents are 
thus removed by the presence of the lime. Other 
impuiitics are removed by filtration, and the juice.s 
are then evajjorated to syrup, from which raw 
sugar ill the shape of ciystals is obtained. Various 
lefining processes are necessary before the product 
IS ready for the market. 

BEUGINU LETTERS.— To go about and make it 
a general practice to gam money by begging renders 
the oflencier liable to imprisonment as a rogue and 
vagal )ond. To obtain money by sending begging 
letters containing false and fiauduient statements 
lendeis the sender liable to be jiunishcd for obtain- 
ing money by false jiretcnces, if the statements are 
false staU-ments of alleged farts as distinguished 
from mer^ intentions To attempt to obtain money 
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by begging le^tters is an oflence which renders the 
sender liable tP he charged and imprisoned as a 
rogue <tnd vaJ?abond, or, if the offence is repeated, 
as an iiK orrigible rogue 

BKKiE. — The French name for undyed w'»ollen 
fabrics. 

BELGIUM. -Position, Area, and Population. 

(N B.— All the facts and figures set out m the 
j)resent artnle have been (oireded up to the tune 
of going to juess. Any inodiliLations will be noted 
in the Appendix ) 

Belgium is a small triangular kingdom, which was 
(lit out of Holland in 1830. It lies in the north- 
west of Europe, and is bounded on the north by 
Holland ; on the east by Holland, Khenish Piussia, 
and Luxemburg . on the south by France , and on 
the west by the North Sea, one of the most 
important commercial seas of the world The 
position of Belgium is worthy of note , it is sur- 
rounded by the most pei severing, intelligent, and 
enterprising nations of the (Tmtineiit . it looks 
towards the New WoiUl and the Old lor its trade ; 
and it has long been Ihe “ butfei " State be- 
tween France and Germany, and has, tlu'U'loie, 
often been the theatre of strife, well earning 
the title of “the (ock-jnt of ICuiojie.'' This 
fact has been most ileaily biought liomt‘ by the 
Great War, 1914-18 1 hough lielgium is the 

smallest of tlu' irn]H)itant kingdoms of Euio]H‘, 
being only 11,303 scpiarc' miles in aie<i, oi about 
one-eleventh of tlu' si/e of the United Kingdom, 
it can, nevettholess, lay ( laim to much jiros- 
pcrity, to a high den'-ity of pijjuilafion \et little 
emigration, and to a pioud position m (ommcKe 
and industrialism Its jiopulation is about 

millions, whuh gives an aveiage density of 
over 650 to the square mile 'I'he only regions 
where the density of population is conqiaratively 
small are the sandy Campme tract in the north- 
east, the forested and jiasforal Ardennes, 

and the territory of Jaixemburg (foimeily 
under Dutch rule). A line dr.iwn acioss Belgium 
from cast to wTst immediately south of Hnissols 
divides the area and population of the countiy into 
two approximately etpial portions In the northern 
portion dwell the blond and heavy Flemings of 
the Teutonic race, six'aKing a hinguagc similar to 
the Dutch; w'hile in the southern poition aie 
found Bie (lark and active Walloons of tlie Celtic 
race, speaking the* Walldbn language, a kind of 
French dialec t 'I hc Flemings slightly jiiepondcTatc, 
and a small district in the s(.uilh-(“ast is maiiilv 
inhabited by German-speaking peoples Dv hiw 
the Frc’nch and the blemish languages are ol (‘qiial 
importance All legislation is published in the 
two languages, iind all public annoiim emenls 
must be bi-linyu.il. 

Coast Line, 'the (oast-lmc is but 43 miles in 
length, and this, in the main, is flat, low, and 
unbroken. Seveial iioitions of the': coast distiict 
are Ix'low sc'a-U vel, but tlir sea is Kept out eithei 
bv natural s.iud-duiies, oi b\ aitifuial stom- 
dykes There is no leally good natural haibour in 
Belgium : all the harbouis have lx en, mou or less, 
artilicially mack', and give evidence of gn'at jjer- 
severaiu e and skill on tlie pait of the Belgians 
against natural obstacles Antwerp is a magnitic ent 
liver port, Ostend is a notc'd packet station, Zee- 
briigge is the outlet tor the Druges district, and 
Ghent is a canal port. 

Build. Generally speaking. Belgium is a flat, low- 
Ivmg country, the not thorn half of it foftiung part 
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of the Great European Plain. The country slopes 
from south to north (away from the sun), and £l1so 
from the east to the west. Four natural regions may 
be distinguished : (1) 'I'he Lowland Region of the 
north and west, part of which is below sea'-lcvel, 
and has been gained from the sea and marshes by 
human efforts (this region is agricultural, and the 
polder or reclaimed land is of high fertility) ; (2) 
the forested, mining, and rich Hill Region of the 
south and south-east, with the heights of Hamault 
and Hesbaye, and the Ardennes plateau averaging 
1,500 ft. in lu'ight, but containing peaks attaining 
elevations of 2,300 ft , (3) the Campme Region in 
the north-east — a plain of moor, marsh, peat-bogs, 
and sandy tracts, jiroducing a vegetation of broom 
and dwarf firs, but showing by the tracts already 
utilised by the Belgians .signs of a more hopeful 
futuic, and (4) the diy, sandy heathland round 
Jiriissels and Wateilocj Ihc two chief livers of 
Lelgium are the Meuse, the river of the mountains, 
and the winding Sc helde, the river of the plains. 
Neither Die sources nor tlie mouths of these rivers 
are m Belgium, and Belgian commerce is some- 
what advcT.sely affected thereby. 'ihe Meuse, a 
most impoitant river < ommerc lally and industrially, 
IS 550 miles m length, but only about 100 miles are 
in Belgian teriitory. It rises in the Plateau dc 
Langres in France, flow's north-west past Sedan, 
and, enters Belgium near Dinant At Namur, it 
receives the Sambre, and after passing Huy, 
Seraing, and iaege, enters Holland, where it is 
callecl the Maas ihe Scheldt, 250 miles long, has 
about half of its course m Bc'lgium It also lias its 
sourc e m France, and is there called ihc Escaut 
After jnissing the Frcncli towns of Cambray and 
Valenciennes, it enters Belgium to the south of 
Tournai. Its chief Inbutai ic's are the Lys, which 
)oms it at Ghent, and the Senne, on which stands 
l^russels, the capital From Ghent the nvei in its 
winding course passes Teiinondc and Antwerp, and 
cnteis the sea by two months, both of which are in 
tlu‘ h.iiicU of the Dutch I hc' Belgians aie .uixious 
to alter this coeditu'u of aflaiis. 1 he inijioitance of 
the Meus(‘ and Seheldt to coinineree lies not only in 
th(‘ fad that the \' aic botli dc'cq) and navigable, but 
also m the aid given to canal consti uc lion and 
nt‘twork by their wateis and those ef then tribu- 
taries. Points of mtev'st in the build of the country 
aic' the advantages given to industry and c ommerc e 
by the flat iiatuic of the countiy, which has made 
easy llu' construction of the admirable network of 
roads, lailvvays, and canals, thus U'ssemng fi eight 
rates, and giving Belgium facilities for a transit 
trade, and the wotei -power of the streams of the 
Ardennes K'yion, once all iiujiortant, but at piesent 
sctincwlial neglected 

Ulimate. 'Ihe climate of Belgium is laigely 
inlUu'ncod by its position, which makes it partake 
of an oceanic chaiacter, humnl and cool, on its 
oceanic bolder, and of a continental character, hot 
suiiinu'is and extieiuely cold winters, on its cMstein 
bolder The absc'iicc of any foiimdable mountain 
banier allows the cold eastern winds of the Con- 
tiiH'iit to incic'ase tlie seventy of tlu' winters in the 
c.ist, and the prevailing rain-bearmg, oceanic 
vvestc'ilv and south-westerly winds meet no con- 
densing obstac le exc ept in the south and cast, and 
hence the raintall is most heavy in these legions. 
In the west the annual i am fall is 28 in , and fogs 
are freciuent in wmtc'i The climatic* conditions, 
speaking generally, are favourable to farming and 
stimulative to eneigy 
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S«tl. The soils of Belgium are generally of a 
light and sandy nature, and not naturally feitile, 
except in the alluvial tracts, and the older land 
(about ^ of the countiy consists of re( laiiucd 
land)% Man’s skill and labour, liowevei, inaki* 
the poor land as wi'll as the ikIi jield excellent 
crops as regards both cjuantity and cjualitv Scien- 
tific fanning, with due attention to cultuatioii and 
fertilisation, has put the soil ot many ])aits into thc^ 
veiy best physical condition foi the growth ol lood 
prcKlucts, and the small holdings .uc' ^o highlv cul- 
tivated tlial Belgian fat ms. twen in lh»' industrial 
regions, often resemble gaich us 

Prodiietiuns and Industries. Ji^ncultmc Agu- 
culture m Belgium has reai hcsl <i \eiv higli stag*' 
of development , in tai t, Belgium i rinks .unone tlio 
most intensive fanning ccnintnes m the woild 
The itelgian peasant toils e.u Iv and kite on his 
small holding, using the sj)ade moic' oltcn lluin tlu' 
jilough, and obtains mamllous ic suits, \(1 it is .i 
moot )ioint whether he “ m the long run ” obt.iins 
a meet nionetaiv reward foi his laboms 'l*lie st. de- 
ment that " tii<‘ magic of piopeitv turns sand intcc 
gold” IS ajdlv illusti.dcd in Bcdgmiti I lu' stnall- 
nc'ss of thi' holdings (otten owned by Dh' l.iinieis 
theinsc-K es) may be' eomp.iied with thos<‘ ot the 
peasant jiropiutois of l i.inee'. and the n.di\e‘ sm.dl 
piopeities of Bengrd It is well to note' th.il Be lgium 
has tx'cn eompe-lled b^’ its dense po)>ul.dion to le^^ae h 
its piest'ut Ingli position in agin ultiiie', industiy, 
and commeiie I'dmgi.dion Irom Belgium is pi.ieli- 
cally a negligible' epKiidily in c'.u h of the' pun’ine es 
of Belgium the'ie’ is <m \giteultuicd C'ommission 
ajipomted by the King, whuh eonside'is sm li epics 
tions as the e h'armg .uid ]>lantmg of foicsts, inigri- 
tion, vcte'imaiy all<tits, e ultiv.dum, .ind se ic'utilie 
mvestigatums in agiuultui.d l.dior.doi les Not 
one-tenth of flu' eountn' is w.iste kind, and almost 
60 pel ( ent IS iindei eulfiirdion N.din<dl\, agii- 
e ulture IS mainly pui sue d on the plains and \ .illc } s 
Oats and rye form tin- chief ecic.d eioj)'-, laigeK on 
account of then ability to st<ind a moic rigoioiis 
and lainy e Innate th.in wheat, wbwh is mriinlv 
giown in thc' (emtie ol the' plrim, wneic' the soil is 
e oinpaiadivelv diy Otlu ^ eiops ot imi>oilanee ,iu' 
barley (winterl, ]iot,deH-., beet (on the e oaliic'ld, 
for sug.ir aiyl otiier jmijiose's), tobaeeo. hc^ps, 

• hicorv, (lax (in Maude is, e^pee i.ill\ in fiu' Ia’s 
W illey), liem[), eolz<i, and maflde i '1 he e nltiv.if ion 
of v(g('lables and funt, and the keeping of poiiltiy 
are ol nuu.vsing impoit.inec' I’l obably, Belgium 
IS the most caielullv culliv.iteel couri1i\ in the 
world, , 111 ( 1 , foi Its size, the mc)st impoit.int 
giam-giowiiig region • 

Thc Pastoral Indusin' On the leid.iimed tt,iets 
of the ('am|iin('. and on the' feitilc' ])oIders in tlic' 
iioi th-w'('st , cattle are' led, and d.ni\ing is a \ ci ^ * 
])U;(i1able industr\ '11 k be t butter comes fiom 
th^' Caul] line district Idne breeds <jt lioiscs ai(' 

1 cared in Mandeis ni knge nnmbcis, .ind the fuiu'i.d 
‘‘blacks” aic' well kiujwn She'c}) lorim oxci Ihe 
Aidennes pastuics, anel sujijdv tiie' woolleft i 'diistiy 
of Vervicis "J he B>elgi.in Goveinment pa\s much 
rittenlion to stoedv-bi ('cdmg An inten stiiij; fi'.itiire' 
in ilic mcxle of transport is the utilisation ol 'logs 
for hglit transpoit weak 

Forestry, ]3elgium jiossesses abundance ol Innbe i , 
About 20 ])cr cent of tlie lof.il area is foiestc'd, 
chiefly in the Ardennes region I he oak is the most 
picvalen't trw', but the' bireh, m.ijile, bc'c< h, uikI 
lime are common * 

'Ihe Fisinng , Industry Deep se'a fishing for 
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heiring and cod in thc North Sea waters is actively 
earned on, and there are oy^stcr beds off the sea' 
coast • 

The Mining Industry. Mineials form one of the 
chief. source's of Belgian prosperity. Coal (about 
24,000,000 tons are raised annually) and iron, 
hugely the b.ises of modein industrialism, aie found 
in ( lose proximity, esjH'cially m the south-east 
round Liege 1 he- Itelgian coalfield is a continuation 
of the I'leneh Vah'nc itiinc'S eoalfu'ld, and lies on 
the south ot the' ibiinaut llesb.iw Heights, having 
as iis I hief centres in the west Mons and Charleroi 
in the' h.imbie \ alle'v, rind in the c'.ist Nainur and 
Liegt' in the Mc'iise \'alle) In 1001, co.il was dis- 
eovc'ic'd rit Lanae'kc'ii, in Limbing, at a dejith of 
1,770 tt Abuuelaiit non ou' is louiid in Liixi'inburg, 
and niiu h is sc'ut to the non m.miitrie tin mg towns 
ot Liege, Namiii , Mons, ,iiul ( luiileioi to aid the 
local supplies Zinc is mined .it Wivieis and 
More'siic't M.iible is plerltilul, llu' black rnaible of 
Ihn.int being highly jirized Othc'i nuneials of 
impoitane(' .ue Icriel, eojijxi, manganese, sulphur, 
girinite, anel slate' 

the Manuidi tunng Industnes. ihe manii- 
frUtiiK's ol Be'lgiiini .lie \ciy adv.inecd, and no 
othei counliy ol its si/e can boast ot as m.iny Its 
impoitriiuc' in m.iiuilae tiiie s dates as iai back as 
JLinsc'.itie times, .ind though some' ha\e since 
dieliiied, the' gieat nia|oiil\ ha\(' suivne'd 'Ihe 
wexilleii mdusli\ ol \ e'l v le i s e .in Ix'll.ued bru k to 
14132, ruiel mile h aid was given bv tlx' Memings to 
(•ally I'liglish in.inul.u t 111 es in the’ ic'ign of 
l•'eIwa^(l 111 Ihe advant.igc's for textile" ,uid iron 
luainil.u till es aie* ni.uiv lextillv giown flax, the 
wool of the ,\i (IniiK s . Ilic; j>ioMnnty of coal and 
non, .1 moist e lim. lie , the abseru e ot huitful lirnc 
s.dts HI ihe w'.ite'is ol the live is, nottibly the Lys 
(useful in bU'aehmg) , the splendid system of com- 
imiiiie a I ion by toad, 1 1 \ e i , i .iilwav , and < anal , and 
the situation ol /\iitweip foi Ihe receiving of the 
i.ivv m.iteiials foi in.iiiulae till e, all lende i aid Ihc 
e hief niriniikie tin e's ai e te-xtiles, hai dwai e, e hi'nne,als, 
gl.iss, sugar, ]).n)ci. and be'ca C'otton goods are 
maniit.K t ure'd .it (ihe lit ((kind), liie “ Mam hc'stei ” 
of Ik'lgiiim, Binges, Antwerp, and ('ouilrai,' 
wexille-n goods at Ve IV lets, Bie ge, louiiiai, Cdieiit, 
and Couitiai, lace gexxls at Mechlin (Mahnes), 
13ruge's, Biiisscis, and Antweri) , linen gocids at 
'lejuinai. Couitr.ii {utilisc's loe al .ind Kussiati flax), 
Ghent, ami St Nuliolas, silk goods .it Antwerj) 
and Ghent, Bnissc'ls e.upe'ts at Bi ussels and 
'loiiinai, h.iidwaie' .it Liege; (the " Ia'cmIs ” and 
“ Bn luinghain ” ol Itelgiiim), Charleieei, Mons, 
N<imui..uid Sc r<ung (tlu're u rnm h spec i.ihsatKin in 
the non ti.idc': Bi<''ge spi'ciahses in otdnancc', 
Namm in brass, wiie, rind eiilleiv, and Charleroi 
in nailst , and sug<u .ind ie'alher al Antwerp It 
will doubllc'is lx- notc'd that the' textile' aiea is 
m.'imlv in the S'hedelt basm, ami tlu' hardware 
ate.i in th.il of the S.imbrcMeuse 

X.itui.dlv, the ])iodu'tieus and imhediies ot 
Bedgiiiin wt'ie lum li ulle'eled b\ tlu' lomlilions of 
w.ir Ixtwein 1914 ,uiel 1918, ,uid it will lake some 
1 1 UK' ioi tlie < ount i \' to I e gam its lea im i j ii os])('i i1 v 
Much ot what is sl.Uc'd under tlu' jirese n1 he.Klmg 
lias lefcicm (' to iioiimal time' piioi to 19 1 4, .inel t he 
same; r< m.u k a]>|)lie s to the' m xt p.ii .igi .iphs. 

(!omiiiunieationH. I and and W uTr Routes. 'Ihe 
means of e omimirm atiori in Itelgmm an; exi client. 
Splendidly made .and w'clkke])! lo.uls (about 6,00b 
miles), an mine ate iietwoi k ot railways (ener 3,000 
miles), ami inland waterways c)f riveis anel eanaK 
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(over 1,000 miles) make transportation both easy 
and cheap. Road traffic competes with the railway, 
and horse and steam tramway® act as feeders of 
the railway. Water traffic on the canalised rivers 
and canals is ol greater extent than that oa the 
railways. There is no town of importance that is 
without a canal. Artificial waterways connect 
Antwerp and Ghent with tlic Seine in the south- 
west, with the North Sea to the north-west, and 
with the mineral region of Belgium in the south- 
east. Both the Meuse and the Scheldt are important 
highways of commerce, and they are connected 
with each other and with all the chief towns by a 
fine system of canals. Canals al.so connect the 
Meuse with both the Seine and the Rhine. Ihe 
Sambre-Meusc route, which goes by Namur and 
Liege to Aachen (Aix-la-Chapellc) and Cciln 
(Cologne), gives easy access from North-East 
France to the Rhine basin. Belgian railways com- 
pare with English railways as regards density, and 
they are owned by the State, Freight rales are 
low — a decided advantage to tiade (N B — This 
was before the war. In 1919 they were very miuh 
in advance of the 1914 rates) Medilin (Malines) 
is the centre of the railways, and lines con- 
nect Antwerp with Biiissels, Namur, Imxemburg, 
Strassburg, Basic, and Milan (by the St Gothaicl 
tunnel). From Brussels lines run southwest by 
Mons to Pans, west to Ostend through Ghent 
and Bruges, and east by Li6ge to Coin (Cologne). 

Commerco. Ihe lommene of Belgium rajiidly 
increasetl after its foimation as a kingdom m 
1830. A large tiansit tiade was earned on across 
it [mainly through Antwerp (Anvers), Liege, and 
Verviers] between overseas counliics and the basin 
of the Middle Rhine, Though the sea-borne com- 
merce of Belgium is great, yet its mercantile 
marine is small, and British vessels do a large 
amount of the carrying tiade. Antwerp, the only 
large port, has had its harbour much improved by 
dredging and other artificial means, and im}novc- 
ments are still being made. It trades not only with 
the North Sea ports of Britain and the Continent, 
but also with the eastci n ports of North and South 
America, and the ports of West Afiica 'the small 
and low-lymg coast is unfavourable to (oinmeric. 
but this IS counterbalanced, to some extent, by the 
energy of the jicoplo and the fine inland system 
Packer steamers ])ly between Dover an<l Ostend. 
'1 he imports consist of wheat and mixed gram, maize, 
biudey, law mateiials lor manufaitme (wool, llax, 
totton, hemp, silk), iron oie, zint*, (OppcT, nickel, 
diamonds, machmety, dyc-stults, riibbci, raw hides, 
oil-sccds, collee, and peti oleum. Us expoils include 
coal, coke, textiles, machinery, glass manufactures, 
iron goods, steel, zmi , diamonds, sugar, lead, 
copper, butter, eggs, mdia-vubbcr, horses, chemicals, 
wheat, and mixed gram. The larger half of its 
commerce crosses the land frontiers , the smaller 
half is by sea. Most tiade is earned on with France, 
Germany (r c , before lh(' war), the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the Netherlan-ts Important 
trade is also conducted with Russia, Biilish India, 
Rumania, Argentina, and Belgian Congo. 

Trade Centres. With such a vast population, 
Belgium is a land of towns There are seventeen 
towns with populations ext ceding 20, 000, four of 
which have populations exceeding 100,000. 

Brussels (with suburbs, 730,000), the capital, 
stands on the Senne, at the meeting of hill and plain. 
It possesses fine boulevards, museums of rare 
'treasures, and many magnificent build’ igs, among 


which may be mentioned the Hotel-de-Ville (Town 
Hall), a Gothic .structure of the fifteenth century ; 
the modern Paiais-de- Justice (Law Courts) ; and 
the Cathedral of St. Gudule. Its manufactures 
include lace, carpets (in decreasing quarflities), 
damasks, porcelain, ]eweUery, and ribbon. It is a 
railway and canal centre, and, therefore, an 
important receiving and distributing dcp6t. A 
canal enables sea-gomg vessels to reach its quays. 
On account of its gaiety and liveliness it is often 
called the “ Little Pans.” Lying a few miles to the 
south of Brussels are the battlefields of Waterloo, 
Quatre-Bras, and Ligny. 

Antwerp (320,000) on the wide and deep estuary 
of the Scheldt, is the chief port, and vies with 
London m its position on a tidal river. Behind it 
lies a magnificent rail service, and a very complete 
inland navigation system, connecting it with the 
Meuse, Seme, and Rlnne. Vcs.sel.s of the largest 
size can now reach its quays. Rotterdam (Holland) 
IS its important rival In the fourteenth century 
Antwerp was a serious competitor of Venice and 
Genoa, but, later, under Spanish rule, its trade 
declined. Sificc 1832, when it passed solely into 
Belgian hands, its trade has rapidly increased, and 
the Belgians are now keenly alive to the fact that' 
constant care and energy are needed to preserve 
Its fine haibour, Antwerp possesses many fine 
buildings. Its beautiful cathedral has a spire 
402 ft. high, and some of the paintings of Rubens, 
w’ho was boin in the town, adorn its walls. Among 
the manufactuies of Antwerp aic textiles, sugar, 
and shipbuilding 

Ghent (170,000) stands at the confluence of the 
Lys and Scheldt, and is connected by a ship canal 
(completed in 1886) with Terneuzen at the mouth 
of the Scheldt Another canal via Biuges connects 
it with Ostend Vesseds drawing 26 ft of water can 
reach the towm Ghent is <i hive of mdustiy, a towm 
of rivets, canals, and budges, and cuiiously old- 
world. It', lioral shows and wonderful gardens 
make it the “City of l-lowers ” Iho position of 
Ghent is a capital one for tiade and industry, and 
its manufactuies are chiefly cotton, woollen, lace, 
leather, sugar, and shipbuilding 

Lti:ge (180,000), pictiii esquely situated on the 
Meuse, where it bends northward, is the chief iron 
manutactuiing town, and one of the busiest towns 
of Belgium Its position at the junction of routes, 
and the Camjnne Canal, winch connects it with 
Antwerp, aid its trade. Liege’s factories tuin out 
lails, machinery, firearms, cannons, and cutler)’ 
It IS often called the ” Capital ol the Walloons ” 

Mechlin (Mahnes) (60,00c)) is the rchgious capital, 
the centre of lailways, and a lace manufacturing 
town 

Bruges (Budges) (54,000) is a quaint, old-world, 
and canal and bridge town, whose trade has much 
declined. It shows signs now of increased prosperity, 
owing to its canal connection with Ostend, and with 
its out-port Zeebrugge. The town contains inter- 
esting buddings and relics, and its belfry houses 
the sweetest bells in Europe Its manufactures 
include lace, lawns, and damasks 

Verviers (50,000) lies cast of Liege, and is the 
chief woollen manufactuimg town. 

Louvain (43,000) lies cast of Brussels. It manu- 
factures starch, beer, and paper. Its university is 
important, and its town hall has been described as 
a jewel casket, dins town suflcrcd severely during 
the German invasion in 1914, and will require large 
re-building. 
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Ostend (42,000) is the chief packet station and 
also a seaside resort. 

Seraing (41,000) is near Lit^ge, and possesses large 
ironworks. 

Towmai (37,000), on the Scheldt, is an old town 
engaged in textile manufactures. 

Courtra\ (35,000) is an important textile centre 
Namur (33,000) stands at the )unctK)n ot the 
Meuse and Sambrc, and is a natural route centie 
The town is. strongly fortified, and is cngage<l in 
iron manufactures and glass 

Other towns are Motts and Charleroi (iron and 
coal) : Si. Nicolas (textiles) , Ypres (wool) , Spa, 
Dinant, and Rochefort (inland resorts) . and 
Dendermonde , Diest, and Hu\ (fortified towns) 
The univeisity towns are Chent and Ltige (State), 
and Brussels and Lotwatn (free). 

Many ot the towns suffered seviuelv duiing the 
war — some weie practically wijxsl out 

Colony. Belgium possesses an impoitant colony in 
Africa A l.irge jiait ot the Congo basin (apptoxi- 
mately 900,000 sijuaie miles), formeilv called the' 
Congo Free btate, <ind governed bv the King of tlu' 
ffelgians, has been recogni'^ed Mine Oi t 1908 as a 
, Belgian colonv under the title of Belgian Congo 
Its population 1ms been estimated at about 
20,000,000, and its chief piodm lions aie rubbei , 
ivory, jialm-ket nels, jialrn-oil, hides, copia, and 
white copal. (See Ccjnc.o) 

History and Hovoniniont. Belgian terntoiy has, 
in past times, been undcT the lule of the Spaniards, 
the Austrians, and the Fiench From 1815 ti* 
1830 Belgium fcjimed ,i kingdom with Holland 
Religious difficulties, jc'alousies, .iiul a love; of fiec - 
dom brought about disiuption, and Belgium 
became an independent kingdom, its neufiahtc 
lioing guaranteed by the (beat Powets of Futoix* 
in 1839 It was the violation oi this neuti.ihty b\ 
the Gc'rmans m 1914 whi« fi h'd to the jviitu ipatiou 
of Great Bntam m the Guat Wai of 1914-18 
Bclgiuni IS the key to the \oilh-We'4 of Futopc-, 
and the meeting ground of Celt and I'l'iiton, hence 
it has had a most cheejucred c aieer. ,Notal>l(‘ battles 
fought op its soil were Mal[)laqiiet, jdnappes, 
Ligny, Oudenarde, R'l^allies, Strinkiik, Landen, 
Quatre-Bras, and Waterloo. Mons and Yprcsai' 
indelibly asso( lated witli 1914-lS The mixtiiic ot 
Walloons and Flemings with Vheir mutual fealousies 
makes the luhng of Belgium a difficult task 4 he 
government is a limit eel inonaic hy, with a Sovereign 
and two Houses of i^aihament- -the Senate and tlu 
House of Representatives Belgium provides a stucb’ 
m the density of population and its cansc's, and it 
would be of mm h mtci^est and tmpoitance it a pec'p 
at Its future density could be obt<umd Owing to 
the war the f]uestiou ot emigration will bc' less 
pressing foi some period. * 

Luxemburg, a small mdcjiendent State bing tc* 
yie south-east of Ifclgium, governed by a (.land 
Duke or Dmhess (t was considcicd neutral terri- 
tory, but fornu'd ]>ait of the (dm man Zollcercin 
During the ])enod 1839 to 1890 LnxemTu.ig w.is .i 
dependency ot Holfand, but when C^uecui Wiilieliniii.i 
ascended tjie throne m I he lattei ytar, it jeassed out 
of Dutch hands it was o<.« upied bv the Germaie- 
m 1914, and lilreratid alter the armistue wms 
declared m Tsen’ember, 1918. 'llienoithmn yroitioii 
of the ( onntry is pait ot the Ardennes legion, and 
its soil IS poor Idle southern yroition < onlams 
more fertrlt land, and valuable deports of iron 
Agncultnrr' and mining are the chief oc( uiialiori'- 
The capital ik Luxouburf^, occupying a strong 


position on the Alzette, thougli the fortress was 
long ago dismantled. 

Mails are dispatched, normally, from Great 
Bntam to Belgium four timer, daily. At present 
theie»is but one dispatch daily. Brussels is 224 
miles dislant from London, and the time of transit 
IS about 8 hours 

BKLLADONNA. — A poisonous plant, also known 
as the deadly nightshade. It is a native of Southern 
Furope and Asia, and is also found in the British 
Isles It owes its naieotic and poisonous properties 
to its active princijile, atropme. The extract of the 
plant IS usc'cl medicinally foi soothing in Ration and 
pain, and bv oculists during an examination of the 
eve, for the yuirpose of dilating the pupil and 
(liniinishing the scnsibihtv of the retina to light. 
A tinctuie, an ointment, and other jrhat maceutical 
piej>arations ate also obtained from belladonna. 

HELOW PAR. -When the mai ket pric e of bonds, 
stoc ks, or sh.iies is less than then nominal or face 
value, they are said to be “ below jiar," or " at a 
discount " (See Bar ) 

RELTS ANH BELTING.-- 1 he flexible belts used 
for the ti aiismissicm of lolaiy motK)n m machinery, 
'Fhev aye' made of various substaiice.s, such as 
leather (either raw-hic|e or oak-tanned), india- 
nibbei, cedton, llam.i hair, gutfa-yieic lia, balata, 
walc‘i proof canvas, oi combinations of canvas ancl 
mdia rubber Raw hide is gicatly lecommended as 
combining slic-ngth and pliability, but belting i.s 
still chiellv made (rcmi oak-taniu-d leather. Statis- 
tics give the bic , iking strains of the vai ions sorts of 
belting j>c'r sciu.ire inch as follows - 

Best leather 3,380 lbs. 

Siijierior mdia i ubbcT . . 4,000 ,, 

Stout stitched cotton . 6,800 ,, 

Sohd-w'ovcMi cotton 10,420 ,, 

BENEIHLTINE. —A lupienr so-called because it 
was oiiginally distilled by Bcnedictiiu monks. It 
I-. a sweetened sjiirit similar to Chai ti ease, and owes 
its ]K'cuhar taste and quality to the presence of 
various cordials and the csscmfial oil derived from 
various kinds of heibs. It is now made principally 
at Imcamp, m Normandy. 

BENEITl’IAL OWNER.- -Before the passing of 
Ihc* CoriveyaiiLing Act, 1881, it wms ncc essary in the 
conveyance of ])roperty to recite a laige number of 
im idc'iits sliowiiig the title ot the person coyve^ying, 
ancl this lecit.il vv.is a sy>ec les of warranty, upon 
wlmh an action could lie founded if theie w^as 
aftei wards disc^ovcred any Haw in the title. But, 
of couise, the yicTsoii conveying was only bound so 
tai as Ins ( ovcm.ints extended. In order to curtail 
the k-ngth of conveyances, tne* Act above mentionc'd 
has enacted that when a conveyance is made for 
valuable* consuh'ration, and the I’ansferor conveys 
iV' " bc 'vtic lal owner thc*se w'ords shall imyily certain 
co\c-n<mts, without their being specially mentioned. 

In a ccmveyaiK c; for valualile c onsidei ation, other 
than a moitgag' , the covenants implied by the use 
of Ilu* W'.rds “ bcmcficial ew ner ” by the transferor 
are that he has full [lower to conve\ the property, 
that the piopc ity shall bc quu-lly entered upon ancl 
c'n|cned by the poison to whcjin the conveyance is 
made, that the projieity is freed and discharged 
from all incumbrances ami c iairns other than those 
subic . t to whic h the conveyance is expre.ssly made, 
and that he will execute any ^blither deeds for 
further or more peifectly assuring the property to 
lire person to whom the eonvc'yame is made. 

If the |>ropeily is Icasehohl, the " beneficial 
owner " vbc) impliedly covenant.s that it is a gocTd, 
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vali<l, an<l efiectqal lease, and that all rents and 
covenants have been paid and observed. 

In the case of a conveyance of freehold property 
by way of mortgage, the “ beneficial owner *’ 
implies that he has power to convey, that, if default 
is made in payment of the money intended to be 
secured, it shall be lawful foi the mortgagee to enter 
into and hold the property, that the property is 
freed from all incumbrances other than those to 
which the mortgage is cx])ressly made subject, and 
that he w’lll execute any furthci necessary deed. 

In a morlgagt* ot Ica^iehold properlv, he agieesto 
pay all rents and observe all covenants so long as 
any money lomains unjiaid (See 'I'iii.e Deeds ) 

iJENKFU'IAUY. — When property is hdt on trust, 
the legal estate is in the tiustces of tlu' will oi 
settlement, as the case may be, whilst the inli'rest 
arising from investments, tde , or the property 
itself, when the estate has to be wound up, is tor 
the sole benefit ot the jrerson or persons w'ho <ire 
intended to profit in reality undt r the will or 
settlement. The person who is leally (Nititled to 
enjoy the benefits conf(;rred is the l)eneficiar\' 

BENZENE.— (Sec Benzol ) 

BENZINE. — Also called naphtha or petroleum 
spiiit. 'J his W’Oid IS the torieD expu ssion tor the 
English “ jietrol," the Aniciuaii "gasolene,” ami 
the French ” (‘sseme ” It is a distillate liom 
petroleum, and is a liglit, colourless liquid, rhicdly 
valuable for its solvent propeities m connection 
with oils, tats, resins, cU Jheic is an enoiinous 
imjioitation c)f Ihm substance into the ( luted 
Kingdom, and it has now bc-iome pi<u-tically the 
only luel used in the jirojnilsucn ol vehicle's witli 
internal combustion c-ngmes Owing to its higliK 
inflammable nature, great rare is required in its 
use. Benzine sliould not be confused witli benzol 
or benzene {q v ) 

BENZOIC ACID. — An aromatic, volatile solid, 
readily soluble on the application of heat. It is 
chiefly obtained from coal tar, but may also be 
procured from benzoin {qv). Benzoic acid is 
employed in surgery and medicine as an anti- 
septic and expectoiant 'Hie chemical symbed for 
crystallised benzoic acid is Cflll6COOH. 

BENZOIN.-A balsamic gum resui, commonly 
known as gum benjamin It is cxtiacted by inci- 
sion fropr the stem of the Styrax benzom of Java 
and Sumatra. Benzoic acid in the foim of white 
vapours is obtained from the heated gum Benzoin 
IS used in perfumery, for incense, ancl m pharmac^y 
Its compound tincture yields fiiar’s balsam, which 
is much used as a remedy for wounds, mainly on 
account of its antisojitic ])ro})erties. Court plaster 
is also prepared from it 

BENZOL or BENZENE.-A liquid, colourless, 
hydrocarbon, discovered by haiaclay in 1825 m a 
tarry substance resulting from the distillation of 
oil. It IS very volatile, and has a jiccuhar aromatic 
odour. It IS an exc client solvent of fats, resins, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and some alkaloids, and 
quickly lemoves grease s]>ots Benzene is obtained 
from coal tar, being t^hiefly pioduced m gas woiks 
by special treatment of the coal-prodm mg lighting 
gas, and owvs its lommernal iinpoitance to 
the fact that it is the soim c of aniline ancl the 
aniline colours. Its chemical symbol is CsHa, and 
it boils at 80 ' C. ’ ^ 

Benzol is also largely used m the manufacture of 
industrial ancl wailike explosives m its nitiated 
form, ch-nitio-benzol being a compound of a large 
number of well-known explosives. Of Rtc' years 
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also benzol has, chiefly m France, but also to a 
certain extent in the United Kingdom, been used 
as a fuel for internal combustion engines of auto- 
mobiles as a substitute loi petrol. 

BENZOLINE.— A name sometimes given to 
benzine {q v ) and to impure benzene. It resembles 
the latter m its appearance and in its solvent 
properties 

BERGAMOT.— T he Citrus berganna, a kind of 
sweet orange, from the rind which an essential 
oil IS distilled. The essence of bergamot is valuable 
for Its fragrance, ancl is much used m petfumery 
ferr preparing jiomades, eau-dc-Cologiie, etc It is 
also employed in the manufacture ol liqueurs, 
Sicily IS the cluef centre of the industry. 

BEUKOVlTZ.~(Sce Foreign Weigihs and 
Measures — Russia ) 

BERMUDAS (BRITISH). —I lie Bermudas are a 
group of more than 300 islands ancl isk'ts, about 
600 miles to the east of the coast of the Unitcvl 
States. Pnly fifteen of the islands aic luibitable, 
and oil these the soil is thin 'I he inoie im|)ortant 
aie Bc'inuida, SI Geoige’s, Ireland Island, Sonicr- 
sc't, and St lOaMci’s, There are no fiesh-water 
streams , ancl the wc'Ils being j)oc>r, the water suj)- 
])ly depends on the rainlall. The area undei culliva- 
' tion IS alrout 4,000 acies The piincipal crops are 
onions and potatoes, ,md the uanng of bulbs and 
lihcvis an inipor lant industry. Most ol tlu' ti ade is 
with the' j)Oit ot Xc'w \<)ik d hese islands ai c of 
cahictotlu' f lilted Kingdom as a naval and mililai y 
staticin 'I he military banacks are at St Geoige’s, 
on the isl.ind of the same name A submaiine 
telegra)>h (able connects these islands with Halifax, 
Nova S( otia 

Ilaunltoii, on Great Ik'iimida island, is the chief 
town 'flu docks, s!u])\iUds, ancl sloK'houses of 
tlie n<i\<d esiahlislinu'nt are iit li eland Iskind 

Mails are dispatched from (ireat Biitain ujron 
date's which m.iy be obtained at any post ollue, or 
from the Office Guide Hamilton is 2,970 miles 
distant tioni London '1 he time of transit, noi inally, 
IS thii teen days* (I'^a inaj), sie Ami- kica, Noriii) 

BERYL. — A piecious stone found ri gianite 
rocks m various paits ot Fuio})e d he coinmonei 
vaiieties ate seini-ojiaque, iind gciu'rally yellowish 
m colour , while the best stones (kn’cnvn also as 
aquamarine) arc tran.jiaicnt and noted for their 
beautiful c oloiu d he bei\ l is of the same 
species as the emeiald, but has not the same value. 

BESSEMER STEEL.— Steel manufaitmed by a 
special jirocess, introduced by Sir Hcniy Bessemer 
in 1855-6 It IS prepared in [yngland fiom h.ieniatite 
j)ig-iron The new jirocess entirely revolutionised 
the steel industry, and ik’ssemc r steel is now 
geneudly c'nq)loved in the manufacture of heavy 
articles, csj)ecially rads, tyics, i oilers, boiler plates, 
sliij) plates, etc (But see Sifel) 

BETEL.— Ihe Areca Catechu palm, indigenous 
to the East Indian archqielago d-he betel nut is 
chewed by. the Malay races as a stimulant As it 
has a pleasant odour and preserves the teeth, it 
IS sometimes cmjiloycci, when calcined and pulver- 
ised, as a tooth jicwdcr. Buttons are manufactured 
from the betel nut, but its mam use in England 
IS as a horse medicine 

BHANG . — The Indian name for the diied leaves 
of hemp and the intoxicating prcpaiatioii made 
from them It is the same as the Arabic hashish. 
The native^ of the East smoke bhang 'on account 
of its narcotic pioperties. The drug is also employed 
as a sedative ajid a narcotic in medicine. 
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BHEL FRUIT.— (See Bakl Fruh.) 

BID. —An offer of a price for any particular 
article which is on sale, generally at an auction. 

bid may be revokeil or withdrawn at any time 
before, its acceptance has been signified. (See 
Auciions ) 

BILL BOOKS. - These arc the books of a business 
in whit-h aie leeoidod the details in < onnection with 
all bills of exchange, whether iecei\able or payable 
It 1 *' Ihus simple to follow the Instoiv of a bill so far 
as the turn is Lomerned, from the eailiest stage to 
the actual disjiosal oi ]>aymcnt of the bill. 

ihe forms of bill books vai y as to the lulings, but 
the main object still leinains the same loams are 
gueii ol the usual tulmgs ol bill books. 

In some cases the lulmgs ot the bill books are 
adapt(‘d to foim bills leceicable or payabUi ledger 
aecouiits, the oidinary luIings only ie(]uinng the 
addition of extra columns foi cash book toho, and 
cash, discount, dilteieme m I'vchange, etc.,, the dis- 
count and difference in exchange totals being 
periodually carried to their lespective accounts in 
the nominal ledger. 

BILL BROKER. -A bill biokcT is a ims chant 
whose spc’t lal business it is to buy and to sell bills 
He buys liom tiaders and otheis, and sells many 
of them to bankets, bis jirotil being obtained fiom 
a difleienco m the lates, the bankeis buying from 
the biokei at one-eighth or onc>-sixU'enth per cent. 
))cr annum below the mai ket rate*. A country 
banket , <ilthough he discounts bills loi Ins c us- 
tomcMs, clocks not obtain sue h a supply ol lust-class 
bills as he c.in jM'ocuie tiom the bioker, and it is 
to his advantage to buy bills iii this way, because 
he can purchase pisf wIumi he plcsises and what ho 
jilcases. 11 ho antic ipatc's iec|uiring a c ei tain sum 
ol money <it a ceilam date*, he may pun base bills 
Irom the' biokei whic )i will inaluic' at tlie time he 
rc'cpines tlie tumls, and, m addition, in dealing with 
.1 biokei and discount house's of Ingh .standing, he 
obtains the guaianlc'c' th.il the bUls wall be met at 
mauiiity. When a bill btoker re-chscounts bills 
with bankeis, instead of indoising each bill, he 
usually gives a guaraiilc'C' to c ovc'i all the bills. 
An exchange biokei is a dc'aier m loieign bills. 

Like all othei men hauls who (leal m highly- 
priced commochties, a bill broken reepures a large 
amount of capital with which to tiade, this is 
lot mod by his own capital (often gieat), loans from 
biinkeis repayable at call c>r at shoi t ncHice, and, in 
many cases, cl<*j)osits received from the jiublic. A 
nunibc'r of the most imjioitant bill Ijioking concerns 
are limited comjiames Theie aic* several methods 
by which bankeis may lend money to a bill broker 
(when a b.uiker buys bills, that is, re-discounts the 
bills a l)ic)kc‘r has disc ountc'd, the tinnsaclion is not 
a kcan but a putch.ise) ; he may lend an amount lor 
a long fixed jicriod, say, thirty days, on the security 
of the deposit of a ba.tch of bills, or for a .shott fixc'cl 
penocl, s.iy, a week, or " from day to d.iy," or 
“over night" The rale of interest charged is 
iMvaiidble during tlic period fixed, but, as a rule, 
the longer the- period the highc'i tlut rate. he late 
on “ money over night,” however, clc-jiencis more 
than the others on the immediate necessities of the 
brokei, who has to meed recpiii ements to-day, but 
expects to be m funds to-morrow, this “money 
over night" rate is sometimes ’(‘latively high, 
because the broker is willing to jiay a little more 
lather than have to borrow from the iJank ot 
Ivngland, where the loan would have to be for a 
fixed peiioc’. say, thicc to ten clays, while the 
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broker might not want the money for so long a 
period. 

BILL DIARY. — Owing to the importance con- 
nected with the presentation of bills of exchange for 
acceptance and payment at the proper date, it is a 
great convenience, and almost a necessity, for a 
special book to be kept in which all ])articular3 
arc entered. Ihis book is known as a bill diary. 
The entries in the diary are usually ihccked at 
intervals with the bill book to make sure that all 
bills have been included, ihe diary is also balanced 
eriodically with the bill book l.hherent business 
ouses will have different metluxls of keeping such 
a diary. The diary may be divided into lolumns for 
distinct classes of bills, or, if the bill transactions 
are ve.ry numerous, a separate diarv mav be kt'pt 
for each class 

BILL IN A SMT. -(See I-'ori.ion ISili ) 

HILL OF COSTS.- (See Cos is, Sock iiok ) 

BILL OF KNTRY.- -An a^tount of the goods 
entered at the Custom House, made upon a punted 
form filled up m writing by the men li.uit If the 
goods arc for export, they are " enfeied outwards ” , 
if for import, they are " entiued inwards ” The 
collector signs this bill when it is a " perfe( t entry,” 
and this authorises tlie scan her to peinut the 
unloading or the shijipmg ot the goods, as the < .is(> 
may bo. If the iinportei dot*', not know the goods 
sufficiently to givi' su< h ,i bill, he .ipplies for <i " Jhll 
of Sight,” wliK h gives pel luisMOn to vn>w the goods 
in the preseiue ol Custom House olfu ers J he im- 
porter must ( omplele 1 he entry of goods dohvei ed 1)V 
Hill of Sight witnm thicc d<iys, otherwisi' the goods 
will be convened to the King’s Warehouse If the 
entry is not completed, and the duties, with the 
charges for removal and warehousing, are not paid 
within a month after the landing of the goods, 
they may be sold for the payment of the same. 

BILL OF EXCEPTION. - .A wiitten statement of 
objections to the decision of a court upon a point 
of law, made by a party to the cause, and jiropcrly 
( crtificd by the judge or ( ourt who made the deci- 
sion. The object of a lull of exception was to put 
the decision objected to upon record for the 
information of the couit having cognisance of the 
cause in error Bills of exioption.s were authorised 
by statute, Westminster 2nd (13 I'dw. 1), c. 31. 
Prior to the judicature Acts, if a judge, at the tnal 
of a cause at nisi pruts, mistook the law, citlur in 
directing a judgment of nonsuit or m refusing or 
admitting cvidem c and other matters, the counsel 
for the party dissatisfied with the ruling of tlic 
judge might tender a bill of exception at any time 
before verdict, and rcspiire the judge to seal it. 
By the Judicature Act, 1875, Order LVHI. r. 1, bills 
of exceptions are abolished. 

BILL OF EXCHANfilE. — A bill of exchange, or, 
as it is .sometimes calk'd, a draft, is delined by the 
Bills of Exchange Act of 1882, as “ an uncondi- 
tional order in wilting, addressed by one pet son to 
another, signed by the person giving it, io<}uirmg 
the person to whom it is aildrc'^sed to pay on 
demand or at a lixed or determinable futuie tunc 
a sum certain m money to or to the order of a 
specified jier.son, or to bearer ” Every word of this 
definition requncs the most careful study, for if an 
instrument does not coinjilv with all the require- 
ments set out 1 ^ IS not a bill of exchange, and the 
holder of it will not be m pi^ssecMon of a negotiable 
instrument {q v } 

Eight Points. Iqion a < lo^e examination of the 
xlefinitjon, it will be noticed that there are eight 


points to be observed : {a) An order, (6) no condition 
imposed, (c) writing, (d) signature by the person 
giving the bill, (e) a person to whom the order is 
given, (f) a fixed or determinable future time of 
payment, (^) a sum certain m money, aneV (A) a 
payee. Each of these is briefly noticed under the 
present heading, but a fuller discussion will be found 
under separate headings, 

Tho Order, — Little need be said as to the order 
i ontamed m a bill. Wlicn a bill of exchange is drawn, 
it IS presumed that there arc funds m the hands of 
the jierson to whom the order is given which are 
payable in any i ase to the person giving the order. 
To frame a bill, therefore, in such a manner that it 
might be treated as a mere request would lead to 
inconvenience and uncertainty. 

The insertion of a courteous word like ” plea.se ” 
will not invalidate an instrument purporting to be 
a bill of exchange But m a case where a document 
was drawn as follows - 

A/r 1. title, please to let ihe hearer haie seven 
por<H(l\, and pla<e it to my aaonnt, and you will 
oldiqe. 

)'our humble servant, 

“ R. Slack f(^rd," , 

it was s.iid “ the paper does not jiurport to be a 
demand made by a jiarty having the right to call 
on tho other to pay 'Ihe fair meaning is : ' You 
will oblige me by doing it ' ” Sucli a document is 
not a bill of excliange. 

Unconditional Order. Tho oidei to jiay mu.st be 
um onditional Ceil.unty is the gieat object in 
negotiable mst j uiiieut s, and unless they carry their 
own validity on 1h(' face' of 1 1nan tlu'v aie not 
negotiabk On that giound, bills whuh are only 
payable on a lontingeniy aic not negotiable, 
beiausc it does not ajqieai on the face of them 
whrtliei or not they will evei b(' paid. It would 
be highly im onvement in (omincuia! transactions 
it jiajH-i sc( unties were issued encumbered with 
coiulitions and i ontingem u s, and it the jiorsons 
to whom they were o(l('i{'d m negotiation wore 
compelled to bnquuc when the nnceitam events 
would probably ho reduced to a ccTtaitity. Thus, 
an ordei to ” jiay out of money due to you from 
A B, as soon .is vcni receive it ” is conditional, 
because A J’. may itever jiay the money at all 
And, genciallv, an V’luki to pay out of any par- 
te ular fund is (onditional Ihit where there is 
"an uncpialiliecl older to jeiy, coujdccl with (a) an 
indication of a paiticular fund out of which the 
drawee (that is, the per.son to whom the order to 
y>ay is givc'ii) is to reimbur' e himself, or a particular 
account to be debited with the amount, or (6) a 
statement of the transaction which gives rise to 
tlic bill,” tins is unconditional (Sect 3, s s. 3). 

Necessity of Writing, A bill of exchange was 
1 eqmrc'd to be in waiting by the c ustom of mere hants, 
and this U'qvmemonl was ado])tcd into the LomiT.on 
lawn A pioimssoiy note' was made' subject to a like 
rc'quiienr'nt by 3 & 4 Anne, c. 9. Now by tlie Act 
of 1882 every engagement c oanectc'd v\ith a bill of 
exchange' or .i piomissory note must be signified by 
writing upon the mstrumc'nt itself. A bill may be 
wiitten, jumted, or typewritten. 

Signature ol Drawer. 'I'he person wlio gives the 
nidei to pay is called the ” dravvc'r,” and he must 
sign the bill I'ntil his signatme is alfixed thereto 
the document is incomplete and of no eftcct. 'Hus 
signature may be added at any time after the issue 
ot the bill Since the word “ per'-on ” is defined 
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by the Act as including a “ body of persons whether 
mcocrporated or not,” the signature may be that of 
an individual, a number of individuiUs, a firm's 
namc% or the name of a society, (See Drawer ) 

Tfcj Drawee. The next requisite is that the 
document shall be addressed to a j>crson (or to a 
body of persons, as explained m the preceding para- 
graph) ordering payment to be made by him. 'I'he 
person to whom the order is addressed is called the 

drawee '• ; and if the drawee signifies his assent 
to the order of the drawer in due lorm, he is then 
called the ” acceptor.” (Sec Acceptor ) 

Time. — A time for payment must be fixed, or it 
must, at least, be determinable in the future. This 
condition is imperative, in order that a person who 
has a right of action upon the document may know 
when payment becomes due and wlien he will be 
able to .sue upon it. it is also of the utmost import - 
am c, since the law will not allow a right of m tion to 
continue for an indefinite period, and a date must 
be clearly set out showing the time fiom. wihich the 
period prescribed for limiting the right of action is 
to be calculated. 

Payment in Money, Ihc order for ^viyment must 
4)e foi a sum certain in money, and m money only, 
that IS, in legal tender {q v). Formerly restnctions 
w'ere imposed upon the issue of iic'gotiable lulls and 
notes foi a sum of les.s than 20s Ihcse lestintions 
have now’ Ix'en removed, and theie is no limit aii to 
the amount for whuh a bill, av-hecpie, or a note may 
be draw'll. It would appear, however, that, by <ui 
oversight, the Act, whuh applies to 1 he whole ot the 
United Kingdom (iiu lucling the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man), failed to repeal an vXi t of 1845 
applicable to Scotland, by whuh negotiable bills 
and notes for sums of less tlian 20s. weie declared 
void in S. otlaud, and tlieir issue and nc’gotiation 
forbidden uiulei a iwmalty llie only ex<e])tK)ii 
to this enaitment was one mad(‘ m favour ot 
cliafts on a bankei for the payment of money 
“held to the use” of Die drawer ”'Ihe sum 
payable by a bill i.s sum ceitam within the 
meaning ol tlie Act, although it is Required to be 
paid (a) w'i.h intcicst, (5) by slated instalments, 

\c) by stat('d mstalmcuis, with a provision that 
upon default m jiaymcnt of any instalment the 
whole shall becoim* due, {d) according to an 
indicated rate of cxehangc tft be ascertained as 
directed by the bill ” (Sec, 9, s s. 1). 

The Payee, The la.st of the spetial points to bo 
noticed in the definition is that payment must 
be ordered to be made to or to the order of a 
specified pet son, or to^^, bearer The person to 
w’hom or to whose ordci paymemt is directed 
to be made is called the ” payee.” It frequently 
happens that the payee is the drawer himself, 
whether the bill is (Iraw'n ])ayable to order oi ^ 
to bcaier. And it has been held that wher(‘ 

a iiill was drawn ” pay or order,” 

this signifies that the drawer is the payee and 
the bill becomes negotiable by the ind^*' -ement 
of the drawer. 'Ihe payee, if the bill is made 
payable to his order, is required to indorse (qv) 
the bill, that is, to write his name upon the back 
of it, in order that it may be negotuted, and he 
then becomes the indorser {qv.). Where the payee 
is a fictitious or non -existent person, the bill may 
be treated as payable to bearer. (See Fictitious 
Payee, Paye^.) 

Inland Bill. Tlie present article deals* entirely 
with inland bills of exchange. Foreign bills, which 
differ from inlatid bills m .several important 
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particulars, are dealt with in a separate article. 
An inland bill is defined as “a bill which is, or 
on the face of it purports to be fa) both drawn 
and j)ayable within the British Islands, or (6) 
drawn within the British Islands upon some person 
resident therein. Any other bill is a foreign bill. 
. . , Unless the contrary appears on the face of 
the bill, Uie holder may treat it as an inland bill *’ 
(Sect, 4). 

Form, Although the Act gives a full and com- 
prehensive definition of a bill, it does not set out any 
special form of woids wIiilIi aie imperatively neces- 
.sary m order that validity may be given to it. And 
there is nothing in the Act which precludes a bill 
from being drawn m any language which is 
intelligible. But, in practice, the form of a bill 
docs not often differ from one of the following 


( 1 ) 

Birttttngham, 

November l5/, 19.. 
Two months after date pay to 
James Smtlh or order fifty pounds 
for value received. 

George Johnson. 

To Messrs. Alfred Jones 6- Co., 

Manchester. 



£240. 



( 2 ) 

Manchester, 

November Hth, 19. . 
I'hrec months after date pay to me 
or to my order the sum of two hundred 
and forty pounds for value received, 
Alfred Johnson. 


To Mr. Joseph 'I omlinson, 
34 Shetland Street, 

Leeds. 


£148. 



(3) 

Sheffield, 

November \5th, 19.. 
One month after date pay to bearer 
one hundred and forty-eight pounds 
for value received. • 

Edward Holmes, 


To Mr. Edgar Austin, 
756 Oxford Street, 
Manchester. 


(4) 

£500. Bristol, 

© November 22nd, 19.. 

On demand pay to me or to my 
order the sum of five hundred pounds 
(or value received. 

Joseph Thomas. 

To Mr Edward Jones, 

Cardiff 

Stamp Duties. 'I'he stamp duties jiayablc in 
respect of inland bills of exchange are, under the 
Stamp Act, 1891, the Finance Act, 1899, and the 
Revenue Act, 1909, as follows — 

Bills payable on demand, at sight, oi on s. d. 
presentation, or not exceeding thiee c, 

days after dp,te or sight, lor any amount 1 
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All other bills — s. d. 

When the amount does not exceed £5 1 

When the amount exceeds £5 but does 

not exceed /lO • 2 

When the amount exceeds £\{i, but does 

not exceed £25 3 

When the amount exceeds £2S but does 

not exceed ;^50 6 

When the amount exceeds ;,(50 but does 

not exceed £75 9 

When the amount exceeds £75 but docs 
not exceed £100 1 0 

By the Finance Act, 1918, the duty of M was in- 
creased to 2(1, on and after the 1st S(*ptcmber, 1918 
When the amount exceeds £100, Is. for the first 
£100, and an additional Is. for every fractional part 
of £100. Thus a bill, not payable on demand, or 
within three days after date or sight, for £845, 
requires a 9s stamp. In calculating the stamp 
duty, any interest agreed upon is not taken into 
account. The duty is calculated upon the amount 
of the bill. 

In the case of those bills of exchange which arc 
subject to an ad valorem duty, the stamj) must be 
an imprcs.sed one. The other kind of bills of 
exchange — including cheques — may be stamped 
with an adhe.sive .stamp. In either case, where 
the duty was originally Id , the extra penny may 
be denoted by an adhesive stamp. Dealing with 
bills of exchange which are improperly stamped 
renders the person so doing liable to a penalty of £10 
It will be noticed at once that in the specimens 
of bills of exchange just set out certain additions 
are made which are not demanded by the defini- 
tion of a bill already given. But these are all 
matters of practice and not of necessity. The 
insertion of the name of the place of making helps 
to identify the drawer ; but its absence does not 
render a bill void. " A bill is not invalid by reason 

that it does not specify the place where it 

is drawn or the place where it is payable " (Sect. 3, 
s.s. 4 (c)). 

Date of Iliil. An undated bill is valid, though 
it is irregular for a bill to be issued which does not 
bear a date. A holder of a bill is permitted, 
under^ Section 12 of the Act, to insert the true date 
of the bill if it IS issued undated, and he is not 
m any way prejudiced in his rights if the date 
inserted turns out to be iniorrect, provided the 
mistake has been made in good tailh " A bill is 
not invalid by reason only that it is autc-clated, or 
po.st'dated, or that it bears date on a Sunday " 
(Sect. 13, s.s. 2). It is a jiresumption of law that 
any date upon a bill, .sigailying the time of its 
drawing, acceptance, or indorsement, is the tiue, 
date of such drawing, acceptance, or indorsement, 
until the contrary is jiroved. 

Time of Paymeut. The first words of the 
bill, when one of tlie common forms as above 
is used, indicate the time when the bill becomes 
payable. As it lias been already jiointed out, 
the time lor payment must not depend ujion 
a contingency, and the defect is not cured by 
the hapjiening of the contingent event. Subject 
to the allowance of “days of grace" [qv), the 
date is fixed by the instrument, e.g., three months 
after date. The time may also be fixed and 
determinable if it is expressed to be after the 
occurrence of a specified event which is certain to 
happen, e,g., one month after the death of A. 
A bill is payable immediately II it is expressed 


to be payable on demand, or at sight, or on 
presentation, and if no time at all for payment 
IS indicated ; thus, if a bill commences “ Pay 
A B or order," it is also payable on dwand. 
Moreover, if a bill is accepted or indorsed when 
it IS overdue, it is, so far as the acceptor who so 
accepts, or any indorser who so indorses it, deemed 
to be payable on demand (Sect. 10, s.s. 2). When 
a bill is drawn at a certain time after sight or 
after demand, the bill must be presented before a 
calculation of the due date of payment can be made. 

Parties. Ihe three names which appear upon 
the face of a bill are those of the drawer, the drawee, 
and the payee — though the payee may be, and often 
IS, the drawer himself. The liability of cat h of these 
persons is dealt with m separate articles, to which 
reference should be made In addition, when the 
bill is negotiated, the names of other persons may 
apjicar upon the back of the bill as indor.sers. (See 
Indorskr ) No juTbon, however, is ever liable 
upon a ‘bill unless he has signed it, or some other 
duly authorised person has signed it for him in his 
stead, and by his authority. But as soon as his 
signature has been affixed he is saddled pntnd 
facte with liability. He has, in fact, become ar 
“ party " to the bill. Those persons who are 
in direct relationship with each other, e g , the 
drawer and the acceptor, the drawer and the 
payee, an indorsee and the immediately preceding 
indorser, are called “ immediate parties." All 
other parties are “ remote parties " (See Capacity 
OF Parties ) 

Order and Bearer. From the examjiles given 
above It will have been noticed that a bill of 
exchange is sometimes drawn to a person or order, 
and sometimes to a jierson or bearer. This is an 
important distiiKtion, and aflects the method of 
transf(‘r of the bill If the bill is cxjiressed to be 
jiayable to order, or .simply to a ])arlicular person, 
no transfc,r is comjDlcte unle.ss and until the jierson 
to whose order or in whose lavour it is drawn or 
his duly authorised agent — has indorsed his name 
thereon If’ a bill is ex])ressed to bo j>ayablo 
to bearer, no indorsement is tequirec?. It may 
also be noticed hero that a bill which has got 
into negotiation is also payable to bearer, no 
matter what it was m its early stages, if its last 
or only indorsemontf is m blank, xe., when it docs 
not specify a particular person to whom or to 
whose order the bill is indorsed. 'I'hcse pro- 
visions apply when a bill is negotiable It is quite 
possible for a bill to be drawn containing words 
prohibiting transfer, e g,r “ Pay A B only." Such 
a bill cannot be put into circulation ; in fact, it 
is not a negotiable instrument, although valid 
as between the jiaities to it (See Indorsemeni, 
Negotiation.) 

Amount ol Dili. Ihe amount for wluth a bill 
IS drawn is generally indicated in figuies in "Hhe 
top left-hand (^oiner, and m words in the body of 
the bill. * If the amounts do not agree, that amount 
expressed m words governs the mstrument Whert' 
the bill IS expressed to be payable with interest, 
interest runs, unless the instrument provides 
olherwuse, from tlie date of the bill, and if the bill 
lb issued undated it runs from the date of the issue 
thereof (Sect. 9). 

Value Keeeivcd. The words “ for value received " 
are almost invariably used by way of ( onclusion, but 
they ard’not essential to the validity of a bill. In a 
bill of exchange there is always a pnmd facie pre- 
sumption of consideration, that is. that value has 
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been given. This presumption, however, is liable to 
be rebutted by extrinsic evidence between imme- 
diate parties to show that there was no consideration 
given, or that the bill itself is tainted with fraud or 
illegality. But this is the only case in which 
extrinsic evidence can be adduced. In every other 
case the bill speaks for itself, and no evidence is 
admissible to vary its effect, e.g., an agreement to 
renew the bill on certain conditions, which would 
be importing another contract into the con ti act 
contained in the bill of exchange, and would, 
therefore, need a new consideration to support it. 
Such evidence would, if adnutted, have the effect 
of contradicting the terms of the written instru* 
ment. (See Consideration for Bill of Exchange.) 

The present article has been confined to the form 
of a bill of exchange. All matters dealing with the 
issue of the bill, its negotiation, its presentment 
for acceptance and for ])ayment, notice of dis- 
honour, and discharge are treated fully under 
separate headings. The same applies to the legal 
position of the holder of a bill and to tlu^ liabilities 
of the acceptor, drawer, and indorser respectively. 

Cautions. In dealing with bills o." exchange, tin* 
following points are worthy of caieful attention, and 
may serve as useful wainmgs to any person who h.is 
to deal with these negotiable instruments — 

1. Never draw or accept an accommodation 

bill unless you are picpared to meet it 

whenever called upon. ' 

2. When a bill has been drawn by you, 
endeavour to secure its accejitancc before 
negotiating it. 

3. Unless you arc to be personally liable upon 
the bill, take care that any signature you place 
upon it, whether as drawer, acceptor, or indorser, 
shows clearly that you aic signing m a 
representative capacity. 

4 Nevei indorse a bill without receiving value 
for it. 

5 Never discount a bill for a stranger. Be 
sure that you know the person from wliom you 
receive a bill, and take care that he mdoises 
it. 

6. Examine the bdl carefully 

7. If you are the holder, piesent the bill for 
acceptance, if it has not been accepted, and for 
payment at the proper time. If either accept- 
ance or payment is refused, give notice at once 
to every indorser and to tlie drawer, so as to 
hold each and all of them liable for p.ayment 

8. Upon payment of a bill take care that you 
get the document into your own possession. 
History ol Hills of ^Ixcliango. Ihe origin and 

the history of bills of exchange and othei nego- 
tiable instruments arc traced m tlie judgment 
of the court in the case of Gooditnn v Robarts 
1875, L R , 10 E.x 337 It appeals th.it bill^ 
of exchange w'(“U‘ fust bi ought into ns< by the 
Florentines in the twelfth century, and th.it they 
were common in Venice during the thirteenth 
century They made their way at a kOr peiiod 
into France, and afterwards became known m 
England. The first mention of tliem m this country, 
so far as is known, is in a statute of 3 Rich. II, 
c. 3, where bills of exchange arc nfcried to as a 
means of conveying money out of the realm, 
though not as being in use amongst English 
merchants Promissory notes payable to bearer, 
or to a man and his assigns, were known in the 
time of Edward IV. But the use of these instru- 
ments must have been remarkably limited, for m 


a work called the “ Lex Mercatoria,” published in 
1622. the author, Richard Malynes, a London 
merchant, gives a full account of bills of exchange 
as used by the merchants of Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
and ^other places, and expressly states that suen 
bills'were not then used in England. Further, as 
an indication of the slowness with which they 
gained a footing in England, it is interesting to 
note, and this proves that the statement of Malynes 
IS not quite accurate, that there is not a case to be 
found in the English books before that of Martin 
V. Doure, 1603, Cro. Jac. 6, in the reign of James 1. 
There can be no doubt that " the introduction and 
use of bills of exchange in England seems to have 
been founded on the meie pr.actrce of merchants, 
and gradually to have .acquired the force of custom." 
At first, bills were matle payable to a man and his 
assigns, or sometimes to bearer. But about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the practice 
arose of making bills pay.iblc to beaier, and trans- 
fening them by mdoisement The date of the first 
indorsement is unecitain, Hartmann, a leeu'ned 
German writei, ascribing it to 1607, whilst M. 
Noiiguiei, a French authoiity, puts it at 1620. 
The convenience of indorsement led to its being 
rapidly adopted by met chants, and it soon gained 
the full sanction of the English courts. Bills of 
exchange were no doubt oiiginally confined to 
merchants tiading between dilTerent countries. 
Iheir advantage, however, soon led to their use 
being extended to bills between traders in the 
same country, and eventually to bills of all persons, 
whether traders or not. 

HILL OF HEALTH. — A certificate or instrument 
signed by consuls or other ])ro|>er authorities, 
delivered to the ma.stcrs of ships at the time of 
their clearing out from ports or places suspected of 
being particularly subject to infectious disorders, 
certifying the slate of he.alth at the time that such 
ship sailed It may be a clean, susjiected, or foul 
bill. A clean bill imports that at the time the ship 
sailed no infectious disorder was known to exist ; 
a suspected bill, commonly called a touched bill, 
imports that Iheie were rumours of an infectious 
disorder, but it h.ad not actually a))pcaied ; a foul 
bill, or the absence of a clean bill, imjiorts that 
the place was infected when the vessel sailed. If 
the vessel brings a clean bill of liealth, the 
passengers and goods are not subject* to any 
<)uaranlmc {qv) ] but if the bill is foul or suspected, 
they may be subject to ouarantines of different 
duiation, according as thc^ clisease is known or only 
suspected to have existed in the country at the 
ship’s departure 

HILL OF LADING. — '1 he contract ior the con- 
veyance of merchandise in a general shij) is that by 
which the master or captain and owners of a ship, 
destined fcor a pai titular voyage, engage separately 
with various met chants, unconnected with each 
other, to (on\c , their respective goods to the place 
of the ship's destination Ihe sailing of the ship is 
usually announced publicly by advertisements and 
circulars, which give some details of her description, 
her port of destination, or the round of ports at 
which she is to call, and hci date of sailing. Rates 
of freight and other terms arc air.inged by com- 
muniration with the ship's agents, or with the 
master, a.s the case may be, and eac h intending 
shipper usually enters into a binding agreement to 
send a specific (juantity of goods, for which, on the 
other hand, the agent of the shij) undertakes to 
reserve space. Engagements to ship goods, and>,o 
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reserve space for goods, must be punctually per- 
formed by both the shipper and the shipowner, or 
otherwise damages may be claimed. Tne shipper 
then delivers his goods to those in charge of the 
ship, either on the quay at which she is lying, ^r in 
lighters alongside her, or, as may be customary, at 
the particular port, and takes m exchange a receipt 
for them from the person in charge. This document 
is called the mate's receipt, and frequently shows 
the terms on which the goods are received. Some- 
times it refers to a particular form of bill of lading, 
for which it is to be exchanged. Further, m nearly 
all cases, except sometimes in coasting voyages, 
the mate's receipt is exchanged for a bill of lading 
signed by the master or ship’s agent, which sets 
out the fact that the goods have been shipped, and 
the terms upon which they are to be earned and 
delivered. The primary office and purpose of a bill 
of lading, although by mercantile law and usage it 
is a symbol of the right of property in the goods, 
i.s to express the terms of the contract between the 
shipper and shipowner. It often hapjiens in practn e, 
however, that the bill of lading is not signed until 
after the goods have been placed on board. In this* 
case the contract was made before the bill of lading 
became operative, and the terms of the bill of lading 
might then be varied by extrinsic evidence, but 
no extrinsic evulencc can be admitted where the 
shipper accepts the bill of lading without any pro- 
test. The master and owneis of a general ship, 
being primd facte common carriers of goo<ls foi hire, 
are at common law, and, iricspcctive of the bill of 
lading, regarded as insurers against all loss or 
injury occasioned to the goods delivered to them 
by fire, or robbery, or any other cause, excepting 
the act of God and the King’s enemies, and the 
inherent vice of the goods earned. This liability on 
their part is usually limited m the bill of lading 
contracting for the safe carriage and delivery of the 
cargo by some express clause exempting them from 
certain specified penis. The exceptions in the bill 
of lading do not exempt the shipowners, or the 
master, from the consequences of the want of 
reasonable skill, diligence, and care, but only from 
the absolute liability of a common carrier, so far as 
the excepted causes are concerned ; that is, the 
exceptions only exempt them from liability for loss 
whicn has been caused by some of the excepted 
causes, And which could not have been avoided by 
reasonable care, skill, and diligence. 

The custom is, upon the goods being sent on 
board, for the master, or person acting lor him, to 
give a receipt, ami afterwards for the master, on 
the receipt being given up to him, to sign two, three, 
or even more parts of a bill of lading for the goods 
of each freighter acknowledged by the receipts to 
have been received on board. If the master or 
owner refuses to give a bill of lading under these 
circumstances, he is liable to be sued for a con- 
version of the goods. A shipper should raise any 
objection he may have to the bill of lading at the 
time of receiving it If he retains it, without making 
an objection, he is thereby bound by its terms. A 
clause to this effect, “as per charter party," may 
bind the shipper to most objectionable stipulations ; 
yet he cannot object to a bill of lading with such a 
clause if he had knowledge or notice of the charter 
party at the time,of shipping his goods. 

Where a contract of affreightment is not entered 
into expressly for someone else, or so as to indicate 
to the other party that he who makes it is only 
aoting as agent in the matter, the persoq. entering 


into it becomes responsible for its performance, 
though the principal for whose benefit it was, in 
fact, made, may also be liable, and may be entitled 
to claim the benefit of it. An agent who processes 
to contract for a principal warrants to tne other 
party that he has authority to do so ; and if he has 
not the authority, he is liable to compensate the 
other for any loss he may sustain by being unable 
to enforce the contract owing to the absence of 
authority. When an engagement is made in Eng- 
land, on behalf of a foreign purchaser or princip^, 
the presumption is that the vendor or agent con- 
tracts personally, unless there is a clear intention 
to the contrary. 

Bills of lading are drawn in sets for the informa- 
tion, guidance, and sccutity of all parties thereto, 
as well as to facilitate the use of them as quasi- 
negotiablc instruments. Thus the shipper of the 
goods usually sends one or two of these parts of 
the bill to his agent, factor, or other person to 
whom the goods are to be delivered at the place of 
destination ; that is, one on board the vessel with 
the goods, another by post, and one he retains for 
his own security. The master should also take care 
to have one for his own use and future guidance. „ 
A bill of lading is a quasi-ncgotiable document 
transferable by indorsement, and is made singly, 
or in sets of two, three, four, or six or even eight. 

Signing Itiiis ol Lading. Uyion the bill of lading 
being signed, each one of the set becomes an 
oiiginal, and purports to be an acknowledgment 
that the goods specified in it have been leceived on 
board the vessel in good order and condition. Bills 
of lading should be signed as soon as jiracticable 
after the receipt of the goods on board, and this is, 
as a rule, done within twenty-four hours of such 
receipt. Sometimes one of the set is marked 
" original " and the other “ duplicate." In other 
cases, in order to jirotect the shipowner from 
liability upon more than one part, the clause is 
inserted that “ one of these bills of lading being 
accomplished, the other shall stand void " , which 
means “ that i^ upon one of them the shipowner 
acts in good faith, he will have fulfilled hi*' contract, 
and will not be liable upon any of the others." The 
bills of lading are usually procured by the shipper 
and filled up by him with statements of the kinds 
and quantities of the* goods, and the maiks uj)on 
them. These are checked on behalf of the ship, and 
tlie documents are signed by the ship’s agent, and 
delivered to the shipper m exchange for the mate’s 
receipts. Eveiy-bill of lading made in the United 
Kingdom “ of or for any goods, merchandise, or 
effects to be cxpoited or cai ried coastwise," must 
be stamped with a 6d. stamp before signature, 
otherwise the person who makes or executes it 
becomes liable to a penalty of ;^5 It cannot be 
stamy^ed after signature. Copies of bills of lading, 
or olfice coyiics as they arc called, so certified, ma^ 
be drawn and need not be stamped ; but no person 
acting on behalf of the shipowner is entitled to sign 
such copied. There is no law to compel a shipowner 
to pay for stamps on bills of lading, and by the 
general custom of trade the shiy)per who presents 
them for signature pays for the stamps The master 
of a vessel may sign bills of lading without y^roduc- 
tion of the mate's receipts, if he is satisfied other- 
wise that the goods are on board the vessel, and 
has no notice that anyone but the shiy^per claims 
any interest in them ; but wherever a' receipt has 
been given for goods put on board a vessel, the 
master ought not to sign and deliver any bill of 
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lading without receiving in exchange the mate’s 
receipt or seeing it destroyed. Where a mate's 
receipt for goods shipped has been given, a bill 
of IflLding issued \vithout the shipper’s knowledge 
will not, even in the hands of a bond fide indorsee 
for value, give any title to the goo<ls as against 
the shipper, who has retained the mate's receipt, 
and the right of the shipper to insist on his title 
is not affected by a delay in applying for a bill 
of lading in exchange for the mate’s receipt. 1 he 
master or ship’s agent must make out the bill of 
lading according to the direction of the shipper 
of the goods or the holder of the receipt given 
on the shipment, for the shipper has a riglit to 
name the consignee to be mentioned in the bill 
of lading, even although it may not be expressed 
in the receipt that the goods are shipped for his 
account, this being tacitly understood ; and if 
the master signs a bill of lading for delivery to 
another person, and delivers accordingly, he may 
be answerable to the shipper for the xalim of the 
goods When a receipt has been given by the mate, 
or by a person in charge at the time, for goocis 
received on board, the person who is in lawful 
jiosse.ssion of that receipt is the person entitled to 
the bill of lading Where the goods have been 
received on board, and the mate’s receipts are 
produced, or, if reejmred, an indemnity is offered 
where the\’ are lost or cannot be found, the ma.<fier 
must sign bills ol lading for the goods, or put them 
ashore at the ship’s expense , his not doing so 
would render the shijiowncr liable for all loss 
incurred, and also for insurance, if the vessel 
should be lost through not sailing at the appointed 
time If a master is not permitted to sign under 
reservation, he should enter a jirotest and seive 
the shipper with a copy of it. When by the charter 
party “ the master is to sign bills of lading as pre- 
sented,” he must sign bills of lading m whatever 
form, and to whatever eflect he may be required 
to sign them 

Theic IS nothing final or iricvocablc m the natuie 
of a bill of lading The owner of (i*e goocis may 
change his purpose at anj' time before the delivery 
of the goods tlicmselvcs, or of the liill of lading, to 
the party named in it, and may order the goods to 
be delivered to some other than the person named 
in it ; but a slupper, who has l5clcn goods on boaid 
a general ship, cannot insist on having them re- 
landed and dehvciod to him, without paying the 
freight which might become due for the carnage of 
them, and indemnifying the master against the 
consequences of any bill g:)f lading which lias been 
signed by lum. A master who has signed bills of 
laciing cannot, with prudence, deliver back such 
goods to the consignor, without having all the 
parts of the bill of lading delivered up to him ; 
for if any one part has been transmitted to a third 
peiion, such third person may have acquired an 
interest in such goods Where goods are re-l-mdcd, 
the owner of tlie goods must pay all expenses 
incidental to such le-landing. 

A signature by procuration operatc.s as notice 
that the agent has but a limited authority to sign, 
and the principal is only bound by such signature 
if the agent in so signing was acting within the 
actual limits of his authority. If a shipper of cargo 
presents bills of lading in a form which he knows 
the master ha^no authority to agree to, he cannot, 
by inducing the master to sign them, obtafti a con- 
tract which shall be valid in his own favour against 
the shipowner. The shipowner is liable as^a earner 


for all goods which have been delivered to him, or 
to his authorised servants, for the purpose of being 
carried. It is not necessary that they should have 
actualjy been put on board. Thus delivery to the 
mate on the quay, alongside which the vessel is 
lying, is sufficient. 

Forms of Bills of Lading. It is not compulsory to 
use any ])articular form of bill of lading, nor even 
to use one at all. but in the latter case the contract 
of carnage must be collected from the announce- 
ments anti airangements that were made prior to 
the gcK)ds being shipped rartuular forms of bills 
of lading aie used in ceit.un trades, and whore that 
IS the case a shipper will he ptesumed to agree to 
accept the usual fonn J'he same mav be true of 
one who ships in a ves.sel belonging to a line where 
a particular bill of lading is unifminly and 
notoiiously used for that hiu* Ihlls of lading differ 
greatly in detail, but they have usually ceitain com- 
mon features, and dillerent trades recjiui c peculiar 
clauses to meet tbcir own circumstances Bills of 
lading are evidence against the master or the 
owner of the ship not only as to the rc^ccjition of 
the merchandise, but as to any material fact stated 
in them lespcsting the quantity or quality, or any 
other clement in thc' descripticin of the goods It 
IS, therefore, usual to describe them only as so 
many boxc-s, or bales, oi jiaic els, " ruinibeied and 
mai Iced as per margin”; sometimes the weirds 
" contents unknown,” or "said to c:ont.un,” etc., 
aie added; and if the woids ‘'containing,” etc., 
ate aclded, which is also not unusual, tlic master 
and ship aie Iialdo emh' to deliver the boxes as they 
weie received by them Bills of lading, as a rule, 
contain a desciiption ot the goods Rhi|)pecl, together 
with a st.itemeiit of the number of pac kages, or of 
the quantity when the shipment is in bulk Although 
such statements arc evidence against the ship- 
owner that goods of that kind and amount have 
been shipped, th(‘y are not conclusive 'Ihe ship- 
owner may show that they are inconcct, whether 
the claim is m.adc by the consignees or by 
indorsees, who have given full value foi the goods 
as therein described, without knowledge of the 
error Thc^ master docs not, as a rule, bind the 
.shipowner by a description in the bills of lading 
of the quality of the goods shqijjed. So f^ as a 
bill of lading is a contiact, parol eviderRe*is not 
admissible to vary its terms, although it is to 
explain any ambiguity in tliem. If there is any 
dispute at the time of signi g the bills of lading, 
about the quantity or condition of the goods, or 
if the contents of casks or bales are unknown, the 
words ol the bill of lading should be varied 
accordingly. By the insertion of such terms in 
the bill of lading, it ceases to be what is 
termed ” a clean bill of lading.” B^ the 
bill of lading the master undertakes, subject to 
certain excepted perils, to deliver the goods ” in 
like good order and condition ” as they liad been 
shipped on board. If goods are dedivered damaged, 
the shipper must give pnmd facte evidcnc.c either 
that they were shijiped in good condition internally, 
or that the damage resulted from some external 
cause within the control of the shipowner, Where 
a bill of lading states that certain goods have been 
shipped, the shipowner is liable Jor their non- 
delivery, unless he can show conclusively that the 
goods were not sliipped in fact. 

A bill of lading is not conclusive between the 
shipper and the owners of the ship ; but the owners 
may show diat Uss goods than specified in the bill 
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of lading were shipped, the master, who signed the 
bill of lading, having been misled by the fraud of 
the agent of the shipper. A shipowner may, how- 
ever, agree that a bill of lading shall be concjusive 
evidence against him of the quantity of goods 
shipped. Where by the charter party the bill of 
lading was to be conclusive evidence of the quantity 
shipped, but the bill of lading contained a marginal 
note that some of the goods had been lost before 
being put on board through weather, as per protest, 
it was held that the shipowner was not pre- 
cluded from showing that some of the goods were 
not shipped, as the bill of lading referred to the 
protest, which must, therefore, be looked at. 

Though the owners are generally not conclusively 
bound by the bill of lading statement of the quantity 
of goods shipped, the same is not true of the person 
who has signed the bill of lading. 

By the Bills of Lading Act, 1855, Section 3 (2) — 

" Every bill of lading m the hands of a con- 
signee or indorsee for valuable consideration, 
representing goods to have been shipped on board 
a vessel, shall be conclusive evidence of such ship- 
ment as against the master or other person sign- 
ing the same, notwithstanding that such goods, 
or some part thereof, may not have been so 
shipped, unless such holder of the bill of lading 
shall have had actual notice, at the time of 
receiving the same, that the goods had not been, 
in fact, laden on board : provided that the master 
or other person so signing may exonerate himself 
in respect of such misrepresentations by showing 
that it was caused witnout any default on his 
part, and wholly by the fraud of the shipper, or 
of the holder, or some person under whom the 
holder claims." 

This section prevents the person who has actually 
signed a bill of lading, or the person m whose name 
and with whose authority it has been signed, from 
disputing the accuracy of its statement of the kind 
and quantity of goods shipped, in any proceeding 
between a consignee or indorsee for value and him- 
self, unless he can bring himself within the proviso. 
It iloes not bind the shipowner when the bill of 
lading has been signed by his agents in their own 
names. A consignee of goods, or an indorsee of a 
bill of 'fading, has no right to have the value of 
missing goods deducted from the freight payable in 
respect of the goods delivered, but the consignee 
may counterclaim for the damages. 

Indorsement ol Bills of Lading. A bill of lading 
when indorsed and delivered with that intention to 
a bond fide indorsee for value, passes the property 
in the goods comprised in it. If it is a clean bill of 
lading, such indorsee acipiires thereby an insurable 
interest, and a saleable subject which he may hold 
or transfer, or pledge as a security for advances 
To entitle the indorsee of a bill of lading to sue 
on the bill of lading by virtue of the Bills of Lading 
Act, 1855, the circumstances under which the bill 
of lading has been indorsed must be such that the 
property in the goods shall have passed to the 
indorsee by reason of his indorsement. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes difficult to tell when the property 
vests, it being dependent upon the evidence of 
intention in respect of it. An indorsee of a bill of 
lading has a right to sue for damage to the cargo 
arising from a breach of the contract contained in 
the bill of lading, and in the case of a foreign 
Vessel to take proceedings in rent , under the 
Admiralty Court Act, 1861, thoug^.i at the time of 


the institution of the suit he has sold the cargo. 
If the property in the goods named in a bill of 
lading is in the consignor, and he, by consignment 
or by indorsement and delivery of the bill of Ifiding, 
transfers to the consignee or indorsee the property 
in the goods, he transfers all his rights and liabilities 
under the bill of lading, but the consignor himself 
remains always liable for the freight, unless the 
shipowner or charterer agrees to discharge him 
from such liability. In order that the consignee or 
indorsee should be liable under the Act, he must 
be the holder of the bill of lading ; but if he has 
assigned or indorsed the bill over, he is no longer 
liable upon the contract contained in the bill, but 
passes on to such third party all the rights and 
liabihties he himself had. Therefore, after the 
indorsee of a bill of lading, to whom the property 
in the goods has passed by reason of such indorse- 
ment, has passed it on by indorsement to another, 
before the delivery of the cargo, such indorsee does 
not rem'ain liable for the freight. The holder or 
indorsee of a bill of lading for valuable considera- 
tion is not affheted by any conditions not appearing 
on the face of the bill itself ; and if he has no notice 
of any circumstance to prevent him from fairly and* 
honestly taking the indorsement, as that the 
indorser is likely to fail, and not pay the price in 
due course, the indorsement has the elTect of 
vesting in him the right to demand delivery of the 
goods. But if he knows that the indorser is 
insolvent, or, that no bill has been accepted for the 
price of the goods, or, that being accepted, it is not 
likely to be paid, then the interposition of himself 
between the consignor and consignee in order to 
assist the latter to defeat the just rights and 
expectations of the former would be an act done in 
fraud of the consignor's right to stop in transitu, 
and would, therefore, be unavailable to the party 
taking an assignment of the bill of lading under 
such circumstances and for such purpose. 

It IS not uncommon to reduce into writing the 
agreement between the banker and his customers 
as to the terms on which the bills of lading deposited 
by them as securities are to be lield. VVhen there 
is such a writing, it is, in the absence of fraud, con- 
clusive as between the parties as ^^o what they 
intended. Where go^ds are shipped under a bill of 
lading drawn m parts, to be delivered to the con- 
signee " or his assigns, the one of which bills being 
accomplished, the others to stand void," the master 
or warehouseman who has the custody of the goods 
IS justified in delivering to the consignee on pro- 
duction of one part, although there hzis been a 
prior indorsement for value to the holder of another 
part, provided the delivery is bond fide, and with- 
out notice or knowledge of such prior indorsement. 
The person who first gets the bill of lading (though 
only one of a set of three) gets the property which 
it represents ; he need not do any act to assert^his 
title, which the transfer of the bill of lading of itself 
renders Complete, and any subsequent dealings with 
the others of the set are subordinate to the rights 
assed by that one. Though the shipowner or whar- 
nger, having no notice of the transfer of one bill 
of lading, may be excused for delivering the goods 
to a person who produces to him another bill of 
lading which has in reality been subsequently taken, 
that does not affect the legal ownership of the goods 
as between the holders of the two bills of lading. 
Where tnere are conflicting claims, the shipowner 
must not deliver to any person, but the person 
rightfully, entitled to the goods, otherwise he may 
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b« answerable for the whole value of the goods. 
His proper course is to interplead 
Ttiroagh Bills of Lading. A carrier or contractor 
who makes a contract for a through journey is 
resiA)nsible for its complete performance, although 
some part of the carrying is to be done by others, 
unless he expressly limits his liability to his own 
part of the journey ; but the earner in whose 
possession the goods are when the breach is com- 
mitted IS also generally hable, if the through con- 
tract is made for his benefit, and with his authority, 
but he will be entitled to the benefit of the excep- 
tions of liability which are contained in the contract. 

Specimen of Bill of Lading. J'hc following is a copy 
of the Chamber of Shipping, Black Sea, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Bill of Lading — 

Shipped in good order and condition, 

by Pds 

in and upon the good Steamship 

now lying m the port of 

and bouml for, 

with liberty to carry a deckload, call at^ny inter- 
mediate port or ports for coahng, and/or loading 
and/or discharging, or other purphse whatsoever. 


being marked and numbered as per margin, and 
to be delivered in like good order and condition at 

the port of unto 

or to his or their assigns, he or they paying freight 
on the said goods on delivery at the rate of 

say per unit, dehvered 

according to the 1890 Black Sea scale, and charges, 
if any. 

It IS mutually agreed that the steamer shall have 
liberty to sail without [ulots , to tow and be towed 
and assist vessels in distress . to deviate for the 
purpose of saving life or propcity ; to convey goods 
in lighters to and from the steamer at the risk of 
the owners of the goods, but at steamer's expense ; 
and in case the steamer shall put into a [>ort of 
refuge for repairs, to tianship the goods to their 
destination by any other steamslRp. 

The of God, perns, dangers, and accidents of 
the sea, or other watcis, of what nature and kind 
soever ; fir,^ from any cause on land or on water ; 
banatry of the master or crew, enemies, jurales, and 
robbers ; arrests and restraints of princes, rulers, 
and pco{)le ; explosions, bursting of boilers, bicak- 
age of shafts or any latent defects m hull and/or 
machinery , strandings, collisions, and all accidents 
• of navigation, and all losses and damages caused 
thereby are exceptcfi, even when occasioned by 
negligence, default, or error in judgment of the 
pilot, master, manners, or other servants or agent 
of the shipowners , but unless stranded, sunk, or 
burnt, nothing heicin contained shall exempt ^e 
shipowner from liability to pay for damage to cargo 
Occasioned by bad stowage, by improjicr and 
insufficient drainage, or absence of ( ustomary 
ventilation, or by improper openin[> of valves, 
sluices, and ports, or by causes other than tho.se 
above excepted, and all the above exceptions are 
conditional on the steamer being seaworthy when 
she sails on the voyage ; but any latent defects in 
the hull and/or machinery shall not be considered 
unseaworthiness, provided the same do not result 
from want of due diligence of the owners, or any 
of them, ctf* by the ship's husband or manager. 

The shipowner is not liable for losi or damage 
occasioned b^ decay, putrefaction, rust, sweat, 
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change of character, drainage, leakage, breakage, 
or any loss or damage arising from tne nature of 
the goods or the insufficiency of packages ; nor for 
land damage ; nor for the obliteration or absence 
of marks or numbers ; nor for any loss or damage 
cau^ by the prolongation of the voyage. 

The steamer, while detained at any port for the 
purpose of coaling, is at liberty to discharge and 
receive goods and passengers. 

The goods are to be applied for within twenty- 
four hours of steamer’s arrival and reporting at the 
Custom-house, and to be discharge as fast as 
steamer can deliver during the ordinary working 
hours of the port, m bulk and/or bags at the 
receiver’s option, otherwi.se the master or agent 
shall be at liberty forthwith and at any time, 
should delay occur in the discharge, to put the 
goods or any part thereof into lighters, or land 
same at the risk and expense of the owners 
thereof 

In cases of quarantine at any port, the goods 
destined for that port may be discharged into 
quarantine depot, hulk, or other vessel, as required 
for the steamer’s disj>atch. Quarantine expenses 
upon the said goods, of whatever nature or kind, 
shall be borne by the owners thereof. 

In case of the blockade or interdict of the port of 
discharge, or if the entering of or di.schaigiug m the 
port shall be considered by the master unsafe by 
reason of war disturbances or ice, the master may 
land the goods at the nearest safe and convenient 
j)ort at the expense and risk of the owners of the 
goods , and the steamer's resjionsibility shall cea.se 
when the goods are so discharged into proper and 
safe keeping, the master giving immediate notice 
of the s<imc to the consignees of the goods, so far 
as they can be ascertained. 

The master or agent shall have a hen on the goods 
for freight and payments made, if any ; or liabili- 
ties incurred in resjiect of any charges stipulated 
herein to be borne by the owners of the goods. 

In cas(‘ any jiait of the willun goods cannot be 
found during the steamer’s stay at the port of their 
destination, they arc to be sent back by first steamer 
at the steamet’s risk and expense, and subject to 
any proved tlaim for loss of market, provided the 
goods are properly port-marked. The steamer shall 
not be liable for incorrect delivery of packages, 
unless each of them shall have beeiig^istinctly 
marked by the shippers before shipmentT 

If the parcel herein signed for constitutes part of 
a larger bulk shipped without separation into 
parcels as per bills of laiiing, each bill of lading 
shall bear its due proportion of shortage or damage 
and/or sweepings, if any. 

General average payable according to York- 
Antwerp Rules, 1890. 

If the cargo cannot be discharged by reason of 
a strike or lock )ut of any class of workmen essential 
to the discharge of the < argo, the days for dis- 
charging shall not count during the continuance of 
such strike or lock-out. A strike of the receiver's 
men only shall not exonerate him from any demur- 
rage for which he may be liable under this bill of 
lading, if by the use of reasonable diligence he 
could have obtained other suitable labour, and in 
case of any delay by reason of the before-mentioned 
causes, no claim for damages shall be made by the 
receivers of the cargo, the owners of the steamers, 
or by any other party under this contract. 

The snippers to and consignees of cargo for 
Holland, by accepting this bill of lading, expre|8ly 
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waive and renounce Article 700 of the Dutch Com- 
mercial Code, and agree to contribute their pro- 
portion of general average, including damages and 
expenses and allowances to the steamer, even if 
these have been caused by the inherent vice of the 
steamer, by its unseaworthiness, or by the fauit or 
neglect of the commander or the crew. 

ITie owner and consignee of the goods and ship- 
owner mutually agree to be bound by all the above 
stipulations, exceptions, and conditions, notwith- 
standing any custom of the ports of loading or 
discharging to the contrary. 

In witness whereof the master or duly authorised 
agent of the said steamer hath affirmed to three 
bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of 
wliich bills being accomplished, the others to stand 
void. 

Dated in this day of 19... 

(Weight, quality, quantity, and contents unknown ) 

BILL OF SALE , — Whatever may have been its 
original meaning, the phrase “ Bill of Sale ” is now 
generally used to denote a mortgage of personal 
chattels. It may be either an absolute bill of sale, 
or it may be given by way of sen urity for money lent ; 
the distinguishing feature of the transaction covered 
by a bill of sale being that the vendor retains 
possession of the articles comprised in it. A 
moment’s reflection will make it apparent why the 
legislature has hedged the grant of bills of sale about 
with restrictions. In the first place, a man in 
pecuniary difficulties might be induced to sign a 
document which he did not easily understand, and 
which would involve his parting with his property 
on onerous terms ; in the second place a man might, 
by executing a bill of sale, assign away property 
of which he remained in possession, and then 
deceive persons inclined to give him credit. The 
Bills of Sale Acts have, therefore, been passed with 
the double object of protecting debtors and 
creditors. 

It is proposed to deal with (a) Bills of Sale 
generally ; (6) Absolute Bills of Sale ; (c) Bills of 
Sale given as security for money ; {d) Bills of Sale 
and the Law of Bankruptcy. 

(a) Bills ol Sale generally. It is first necessary to 
consider who may grant a bill of sale. Broadly 
speaking, ^ny person having power to contract may 
be the grantor of chattels personal by bill of sale. 
The joint owners of goods may grant a joint bill of 
sale. A married woman may give a bill of sale in 
respect of her separate property. An executor or 
administrator may give a valid bill of sale over the 
property of his testator ; while an undischarged 
bankrupt may apparently give a bill in respect of 
property acquired after the receiving order before 
the trustee intervenes. 

Bearing in mind that the Bills of Sales Acts do 
not apply to any transaction the object and effect 
of which is to transfer possession of goods from 
grantor to grantee, the expression " bill of sale " 
includes ; Bills of sale, assignments, transfers, 
declarations of trust without transfer, inventories 
of goods with receipt thereto attached, or receipts 
for purchase moneys of goods, and other assur- 
ances of personal chattels, and also powers of 
attorney, authorities, or licences to take possession 
of personal chattels* as security for any debt, and 
also any agreement, whether intended or not to be 
followed by the execution of any other instrument, 
by which a right in equity to any personal chattels, 


or to any charge or security thereon is conferred, 
but does not include the following documents, that 
is to say, assignments for the benefit of the creditors 
of the person making or giving the same, marriage 
settlements, transfers or assignments of any fthip 
or vessel pr any share thereof, transfers of goods 
in the ordinary course of business of any trade 
or calling, bills of sale of goods in foreign parts 
or at sea, bills of lading, India warrants, ware- 
house keeper's certificates, warrants or orders 
for the delivery of goods, or any other documents 
used in the ordinary course of business as 
proof of the possession or control of goods, or 
authorising, or purporting to authorise, either 
by indorsement or by delivery, the possessor 
of such document to transfer or receive goods 
thereby represented. 

The “ personal chattels " to which bills of sale 
relate include goods, furniture, and articles capable 
of complete transfer by delivery, and fixtures and 
growing crops when separately assigned or charged ; 
but they eVo not include : (1) Chattel interest m real 
estate, nor fixtures (except trade machinery) when 
assigned with freehold or leasehold interest ; (2) 

shares ; (3) choses m action ; (4) stock or farm 

produce which ought not to be removed Growing 
crops may become “ chattels ” as soon as they are 
cut All the preceding words in the above definition 
arc qualified by the word “ assurance.” To be an 
assurance, the document must be one on which the 
title of the transferee of the goods dejxinds, either 
as the actual transfer of the property, or an agree- 
ment to transfer, or as a muniment or document of 
title taken at the time as a record of the transaction. 
But if the transaction is complete without reference 
to a document, a document which merely records 
the transaction is not a bill of sale. For instance, 
where goods are pledged with a jiawnbroker who 
gives a pawnticket to the jiledgor, the ticket is not 
a bill of .sale, as the transaction is complete without 
it. The words ” powers of attorney, authorities, or 
licences to ta'ke possession of personal chattels as 
security for any debt ” only apply to that class of 
transaction m which possession remains vested in 
the grantor. They do not include an ordinary lease 
where the landlord has power to seize goods for 
rent in arrear ; but if he has power to goods 
other than those comprised m the lease, the docu- 
ment giving him that p6wer is a bill of sale. Again, 
they do not include a bond fide hiring agreement 
under which the owner has power to take posses- 
sion of the goods if the hirer makes default in pay- 
ing sums due for liire. An assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, in order to avoi^ being a bill of sale, 
must be for creditors generally. If made for one or 
two creditors, it will be a bill of sale. For instance, 
it was held that a document empowering the creditor 
to'- 3 ell the debtor's property, and pay himself and 
certain other creditors out of the proceeds, was a 
bill of sale. ' 

In addition to those named above, certain other 
documents ar.e deemed to be bills of sale, e.q., every 
attornment, instrument, or agreement, not being a 
mining lease, whereby a power of disticss is given, 
or agreed to be given, by any person to any other 
person by way of security for any present, future, 
or contingent debt or advance, and whereby any 
rent is reserved or made payable as a mode of pro- 
viding for the payment of interest on such debt or 
advance, or otherwise for the purpose of such 
security only, is deemed to be a bill of sale of any 
personal chattels which may be seized or taken 
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. THIS INDENTURE made the 30th day of November one thousand 
nine hundred and Between John Jones of 298 Thames Street 

Caldron in the County of Blankshire Corn Factor of the one part 
and Alfred Thomas of 895 White Street Henton in the County of 
Whiteshire File Manufacturer of the other part 

WITNESSETH that in consideration of the sum of £180 now 
paid to the said John Jones by the said Alfred Thomas (the 
receipt of which the said John Jones hereby acknowledges) he the 
said John Jones doth hereby assign with the said Alfred Thomas 
his executors administrators and assigns all and singular the 
several chattels and things specifically described in the 
schedule hereto annexed by way of security for the payment of 
the sum of £180 and interest thereon at rhe rate of 20 per cent.- 
per annum * p 

AND the said John Jones doth further agree and declare tl^at 

0 

he will duly pay to the said Alfred Thomas the principal sum •' 

aforesaid with the interesV then due by equal monthly payments of 

• 

£20 on the first day of January 1912 and the first day of each 
succeeding month until the said principal sum and interest shall 
have been paid 

AND the said Johp Jones doth also agree with the said 
Alfred Thomas that he, will at all cin;e3 during the continuance of 

(14as) hit. pf. 20^ and 2)1 



this security insure and keep the said chattels and things 
insured against loss or damage by fire in the sum of £180 at the 
least and will pay all rent to become due and payable by him in 
respect of the premises on which the said chattels and things or 
any of them now are 

PROVIDED always that* the chattels hereby assigned shall not 

be liable to seizure or to be taken possession of by the said 

Alfred Thomas for any cause other than those specified in 

Section 7 of the Bills of Sale Act (1878), Amendment Act 1882 

TN WITNESS whereof the parties to these presents have 

hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first above 

1 

written. 


Signed and sealed by the said 
John Jones in the presence of me 

JAMES SMITH 
395 Old Hill 


JOHN JONES 


Cherton 

Blankshire 
Solicitor’ s Clerk 



SCHEDULE 


BEST BEDROOM 

Inlaid Mahogany (Sheraton) Bedroom Suite 

Solid, Brass Bedstead 

Inlaid Mahogany Over-mantel 

Tapestry Arm-chair 

Brass Fender and Fire-irons 

Toilet Set and China Ornaments 



BEST BEDROOM— (continued) 

^ Silver Candlesticks 

Persian Carpet and Linoleum 
Box Ottoman 
4 Pictures 

SPARE BEDROOM 

Walnut Bedroom Suite 
Enamelled Bedstead 
Toilet Set and China Ornaments 
Walnut Over-mantel 
3 Pictures 

Fender and Fire-irons 
Carpet and Linoleum 

MORNING ROOM 

Mahogany ^Bookcase and Books 
Table 

Tapesfry Couch 
6 Chairs 

Mahogany Over-mantel 
Fender and Fire-irons 
Carpel and Linoleum 

DINING ROOM 

Turkey Carpet and Rug 
6 Carved Mahogany Chairs 
1 Arm-chair 
1 Mahogany Sidt^-board 
1 , , . China Cabinet 

1 , , Over-mantel 

3 Brcmze Vases 
Marble Clock 
Fire-screen 
Fender and Fire-irons 
1 Lamp - 
6 Pictures 

DRAWING ROOM 

Inlaid Mahogany Suite 
Mahogany Cabinet 
1 Upright Grand Piano 
Marble Clock and Ornaments 
Gilt Over-mantel 
Card Table 

Japanese Tea Service 

Brass Fender and Fire-irons 

Carpet 

China Pot and Enamelled Pedestal 
Gas Fitt,ings 
8 Pictures 



(N.B. 

attached t 


PLATE 

Canteen of Silver Household Plate 
4 Solid Silver Vases 

2 , , , , Frame s 

1 , , 9 9 Soup Ladle and 2 Gravy Spoons 

1 , , ,9 Mounted Jug 

1 ,, ,, Carke Basket 

1 , , ,9 Cream Jug 

2 9 9 , , Sauce Boats 

1 99 99 Fish Servers 

1 9 9 9 9 Tea Service 

1 , 9 9 9 Hot Water Jug 

4 9, 99 Cruets 

2 9 9 9 , Toast Racks 

1 doz. ,9 Fish Knives and Forks 
9 9 9 9 Ivory Dessert do. 

i 9 9 9 9 Tea Spoons 

i 9 9 9 9 Serviette Rings 

1 Case Silver Mounted Carvers 

2 Silver Mounted Glass Decanters 


The above Schedule is g-iven as a specimen of that which must be prepared and 
the Bill of Sale. Accuracy is most essential.) 
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under such power of distress. This provision, how- 
cvCT, does not extend to any mortgage of any estate 
or interest in any land, tenement, or hereditament 
which the mortgagee, being in possession, shall have 
dem%ed to the mortgagor, as his tenant, at a fair 
and reasonable rent. 

Again, an attornment clause in a mortgage of 
land which gives a power of distress to the moit- 
gagee as security for payment of interest in arrear ; 
and a stipulation in a tenancy agreement, giving 
the landlord power to distrain for the pi ice of goods 
supplied, have been held to be bills of sale within 
the section. (See Attornment.) 

It will have become fairly obviouv, to the readei 
that the Bills of Sale .\cts are mainly confined to 
mortgages of personal chattels By the Bankrupti y 
Act, 1914, there has been a veiy < onsulerabh* 
extension of the old law, and by Section 43 of the 
Act of 1914 certain assignments t an be made, but 
these assignments must be registered, otherwise 
they are void as against tin* trustee m bankrupti y 
if the assignor become bankrujit. An aA.ignment 
must be registered (a) if it is made by a person 
engaged in any trade or business and (/>) if it 
affects existing or future book debts. Unless 
•registered as a bill of sale under the Act of 1878, 
such a document is void as against the trustee as 
regards any debts not paid at the lommencement 
of the bankruptcy, that is, the date of the act of 
bankrupti y upon winch the petition is founfled. 
'Iho following, however, need not be registeied . 

(a) an assignmi'nt of a debt or debts due from a 
spcufied debtoi or debtors, (d) an assignnumt of 
a debt clue under specified contracts , (c) an assign- 
ment of book debts on a transfer of a business 
made bond fide and foi value , and (d) an assignment 
of assets for the benefit of crcditois generally .'\ 
true copy of tin' assignment and of eveiy schi'dule 
thereto must be presented to and filed with the 
Registrar of Bills of Sale within seven davs after its 
execution U'hc legist rai keeps a spe(,ial register 
of assignments of book debts 

If a man settles fuinilure on his wife before 
marriage, the settlement need not fie registered as 
a bill of safe ; but it is otherwise if he does so after 
marriage. The object is to prevent a grader, in 
defraud of bis creditors and other persons with 
whom he is dealing, turning over his property to 
his wife Creditors, however^ are always liable to 
be deprived of their security when husband and 
wife are living together, for a duly registered bill 
of sale given for valuable consideration, by which 
af husband assigns to his wife, foi her separate use, 
furniture which remainf in the joint possession of 
the husband and wife at the time of the former's 
liquidation, will be upheld against his creditors. 

The consideration for which a bill of sale is given 
must be truly stated. Where it was described 
the sum of ;^40 “ now due and owing," ;^50 being 
aifvanced at the time, this was held not to be a 
true statement. 

(6) Absolute Bills of Sale. An absolute bill of sale 
need not be in any particular form. In order to 
avoid having to register a transaction which is 
really an absolute bill of sale, attempts are some- 
times made formally to transfer possession, but 
articles referred to in an absolute bill of sale are 
deemed to be in the " apparent possession " of the 
person making or giving the bill of sale, so long as 
they remain, or are in, or upon, any h^use, mill, 
warehouse, building, works, yard, land, or other 
premises occupi^ by him, or are used and enjoyed 
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by him in any place whatsoever, notwithstanding 
t^t formal possession thereof may have been taken 
by, or given to, any other person. 

llie goods, etc., comprised in an absolute bill of 
sale .become the property of 'the grantee, oven 
though the grantor remains in possession, and the 
grantee can demand them, subject to any agree- 
ment subsequently made, whenever he chooses. 
Frequently the goods, etc., are, aftei a bill of sale 
has been executed, let by the grantee to the grantor 
under a hiring agreement. A judgment debtor very 
often defeats his judgment ci editor by some such 
arrangement. 

An absolute bill must be attested by a solicitor, 
so that the object of the document which he is^ 
signing shall have been made quite plain to the^ 
grantor. It must also be registered and attested, 
and must set forth the consideration, otherwise it 
may be void against certain persons. 

The persons against whom an unregistered bill is 
void arc: (a) Trustees or assfgnees of the grantor 
in bankiuptcy; (A) trustees under any assignment 
for the benefit of the creditors ; (c) slienlf's officers 
or other persons seizing the chattels in the execu- 
tion of process of couit; and (d) evei)' person on 
whose behalf such jirocess has been issued. Such a 
bill, however, is good as between grantor and 
grantee. Chattels comprised in an absolute bill duly 
icgistered are not in the order and disposition of 
the grantor. In this regard an absolute bill differs 
fioin a bill given as security for monev' (As to the 
significance of this, see Rkpuied Owneuship.) 

I'he following is a form of absolute bill which 
embodies all the jiroper characteristics — 

T/ns Indenture, made the Is/ day of December, 
19.., between Abel Judf’e, of Oak Mill, Cherton, 
in the County of lUankshire, miller {hereinafter 
called the grantor) of the one part, and Ralph Brown, 
of 28 Short Street, Cherton, in the County of Blank- 
shire, contractor {hereinafter called the (grantee) of 
the other part Whereas the (grantor has agreed with 
the grantee for the absolute sale to the grantee of the 
machinery and plant specified in the schedule here- 
under written for the sum of ;^100. Now this 
indenture witnesscth that, in pursuance of the said 
agreement, and in consideration of the sum of ;{100 
paid by the grantee to the grantor {the receipt 
whereof the grantor hereby acknowledges)^ he, the - 
grantor, as beneficial owner, doth hereby convey and 
assign unto the grantee all and singular the said 
machinery and plant to hold the same unto the 
grantee, his executors, administrators, and assigns 
absolutely. 

In witness whereof the said parties to these 
presents have hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the said Abel 
Judge in my presence, the effect of the above 
written bill of sale having been explained to the 
said Abel Judge before his execution thereof by 
me, the attesting solicitor, John Orchard. 

AiiEL Judge. 

John Orchard, 

400, Clement's Lane, W.C, 

(schedule.) 

(c) Bills of Sale given by way^of Security for 
Money. By far the most common form of bill of 
sale is that by which a man seeks to obtain a loan 
on the sc'jurity of his furniture or goods, Such a 
bill of sale' must comply with a certain statutory 
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form; and in order to comply with this require- 
ment, it is always wise to consult a solicitor. 
Attempts are frequently made to draw up an agree- 
ment which will give the lender of the money 
security without the necessity of registration ;* but 
the legislature and the courts have been very 
vigilant to prevent the mortgage of personal 
chattels otherwise than by means of a document, 
which must be registered as a bill of sale. 

The form which must be followed in drawing a 
bill of sale of this kind is as follows — 

This Indenture made the \Sth day of May, 19. 
between John Macer, of Hill Farm, Shenfield, in 
the County of Essex, farmer, of the one part, and 
William Jones, carrying on business at 45, Orchard 
Street, Chepstow, butcher, of the other part, Wit- 
nesseih, that in consideration of the sum of ;^100 
now paid to John Macer by William Jones {the 
receipt of which the said John Macer hereby acknow- 
ledges), he the said John Macer doth hereby assign 
unto the said William Jones, his executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, all and singular the several 
chattels and things specifically described in the 
schedule hereto annexed, by way of security for the 
payment of the sum of ;^100 and interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. And the said 
John Macer doth further agree and declare that 
he will duly pay to the said William Jones the 
principal sum aforesaid, together with the interest 
then due, by equal quarterly payments of £25 on 
the usual quarter days commencing June 2ith, 
1919. And the said John Macer doth also agree 
with the said William Jones that he will, at all 
times during the continuance of this security, 
insure and keep the said chattels and things 
insured against loss and damage by pre in the sum 
of ;^100 at least. And will pay all rent to become 
due and payable by him in respect of the premises 
on which the said chattels and things or any of 
them now are. Provided always, that the chattels 
hereby assigned shall not be liable to seizure or to 
be taken possession of by the said William Jones 
for any other cause than those specified in Section 1 
of the Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Act, 
1882. 

In witness whereof, the parties to these presents 
have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and 
year f*st above written. 

Signed and sealed by the said John Macer, 
in the presence of me, James Smith, of 79, Norbury 
Street, in the City of London, clerk. 

John Macer. 

James Smith 

(schedule.) 

Unless a bill of sale given by way of security 
complies — m all essentials — with this form, it is 
void absolutely against the grantor and his creditors. 
The objects of the form are, in the first place, to 
insure that the borrower shall understand the nature 
of the obligations into which he enters, and that 
any one of his creditors, on searching the register 
of bills of sale, may understand the borrower’s 
position without legal assistance. It is not neces- 
sary to use the exact words of the form ; but a bill 
is void if it departs from the form in anything which 
is characteristic of it. For instance, if there is a 
collateral agreement forming part of the transaction 
which is not annexed to the form, the bill of sale is 
void. It should be mentioned, however, that there 
are certain agreements giving a security over per- 
chattels which need not comply witl;i the form. 


Thus an agreement giving a power of distress, 
whereby any rent is made payable as a mode of 
providing for the payment of interest on a debt 
or an advance, need not be in the form. 

The following points should also be noticed.^ The 
grantee must be described in some way. It is 
not sufficient to give merely his name. There must 
also be an accurate description of the attesting 
witness. The amount of money for which the bill 
is given must be a sum certain, although it need 
not pass at the date of the bill. But it must be 
carefully borne m mind that a conditional bill of 
sale made or given in consideration of any sum 
under ;^30 is void. With regard to the schedule, 
the Act of 1882 provides that a bill shall be void 
(except as against the grantor) m respect of any 
personal chattels not specifically described in the 
schedule. It follows that the schedule must enume- 
rate the chattels which are given in security. Jt 
would not do to say : " The furniture at 14, Bays- 
water Crescent," although as against the grantor 
the bill M^uld operate to enable the grantee to seize 
the furniture at 14, Bayswater Crescent, 

An exceptioh to the rule as to specific statement 
of chattels in the schedule occurs in the case of ^ 
growing crops, fixtures, and trade machinery, ' 
which are brought on to the grantor's premises to 
replace fixtures or machinery which may be removed. 

Another important point is that the grantor must 
be ihe true owner of the goods ; for a bill of sale 
IS void, except as against the grantor, in respect of 
any personal chattels specifically described in the 
schedule thereto, of which the grantor was not 
the true owner at the time of the execution of the 
bill. For instance, if a man gave a bill over goods 
which really belonged to his wife, or of which he 
was joint owner with his wife or anyone else, he 
would not be the true owner. 

The form must state a definite principal sum and 
must also comprehend interest. Interest may be 
payable by agreed instalments, and may be pay- 
able by the month or year or at other stated 
intervals. As, to the covenants which may be 
inserted in the bill, those which are .framed to 
maintain the security are legitimate. For instance, 
m a bill of sale given in respect of household goods, 
a covenant whereby the grantor undertakes to 
replace any articles worn out by others of equal 
value IS legitimate, because it is a covenant for 
payment ; and a covenant to pay "on or before " 
a certain date, with a provision for the defeasance 
of the security, at the grantor's option, at an earlier 
date, accoids with the form. 

The provisoes for seizure, under which the grantee 
can take possession of the goods, etc., of the grantor 
in the case of a conditional bill of sale, are incor- 
porated in the form by the reference to Section 7 
of the Bills of Sale Act of 1882. The grantee may 
seize in the following circumstances — 

(1) If the grantor makes default in payment of ine 
sum or sums of money secured by the bill at the time 
provided for payment, or in the performance of any 
covenant or agreement contained in the bill, and 
necessary for maintaining the security. It is not 
necessary for the grantee of the bill to make any 
demand for payment on or shortly before the days 
which are mentioned in the bill. If a bill of sale 
holder chooses to enlarge the time for payment, a 
default under the terms of the deed will not justify 
a seizure. 

(2) If the grantor becomes a bankrupt, or supers 
the goods to be distrained for rent, rates, or taxes. 
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I, Joseph Johnson, 

of 396 Upper Thames Street, in the County of London, Warehom^tftm^ 

make Oath and say as follows : — 

1. The paper writing hereto annexed and marked /I is a true Copy of A 
Sale, and of every Schedule or Inventory thereto annexed or therein 

to, and of every Attestation of the execution thereof, as made and givw 
executed by ^ Alfred Robinson, of 895 Strand, in the County Of 
Hotel Proprietor, 

• 

2. Tlie said Bill of Sale was made and Riven by the said Aljred Robmmii 

on the day of OctiAicr, 

• 

3 j vvas present and saw the said Alfred Robinson 

duly execute the said Bill of S*J^ 
on the said ’Mst day of October, 10. J, 

and I duly attested h is execution thereof. 


4. 


(I) State residence 
of Mortgagor or 
Assignor at time of 
swearing Affidavit. 

(3) State Occupa-* 
lion of Mortgagor or 
A«*igiior. 


^State Occupa- 


The said Alfred Robinwn 

resides at ( ' ) 895 Strand, in the County of London, 

is (3) a Hotel Froprictor 


The name Joseph Johnson 

subscribed to the said Bill of Sale as that of the Witness attesting the due e«- 
cution thereof is in the proiier handwriting of me this Deponent, I reside 
* at 39 Bland Street, Htlborough, in the County of Whiteshire, 

and am (®) Warehouseman. 



Sworn at 378 Chancery Lane, 

in the County of London, 

Is^ day of November, 19.-, 


Joseph Johnson, 


Before me, 

John Twist, 

-A Commissioner fo* baths. 

This Affidavit is filed on behalf of 

* the Grantee of the said Bill of Sale. 


Ti 


I 
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While a grantee may obtain all the advantages of 
a secured creditor in the bankruptcy of the grantor, 
the occurrence of the bankruptcy may have a very 
pre^dicial effect on the grantee’s security. This is 
for the reason that chattels comprised in a biff of 
sale given after the commencement of the Act of 
1882, by way of security for the payment of money, 
are in certain cases subject to the reputed owner- 
ship clause of the Bankruptcy Act. (See Reputed 
Ownership.) 

(3) Jf the grantor fraudulently either removes or 
supers the said goods or any of them to he removed 
from the premises. As the value of a bill of sale 
rests on the fact that it provides a security for an 
advance, any attempt to taiffper with or remove 
the security enables the grantee to protect himself 
by instant seizure Mere removal will not be suffi- 
cient ; it must be shown to be with intent to deprive 
the mortgagee of his remedy. Where, however, the 
effect of the removal would be to deprive the mort- 
gagee of his security, and leave him ^merely to 
enforce his remedy by action, it seems that the 
removal may be within the sub-se^tion. 

(4) If the grantor does not, without reasonable 
excuse, upon demana in writing by the grantee, pro- 
duce to him his last receipts for rents, rates, and taxes. 
This clause is important, when it is remembered 
that during the five days, when the goods must 
remain on the grantor’s premises, the landloi^l and 
the tax collector may come in and distrain. As to 
what is reasonable excuse for not producing the 
receipt, the fact that a grantor did not produce a 
receipt for rent wluch had only become due a few 
days, and of which the landlord had not yet required 
payment, was held to be a reasonable excuse. 

(5) If execution has been levied against the goods 
of the grantor under any judgment at law. Levy need 
not extend only to the goods mentioned in the bill of 
sale. Thus a man might give a bill of sale over the 
furniture in his bedroom, while the person levying 
execution might seize the furniture iii the drawing 
room. Such a seizure would be a levy within the 
meaning of the section. The t®rm “ judgment ” 
may incliadiO every ord'^r of the court or a judge, m 
any cause or matter which may be enforced m the 
same manner as a judgment to the same effect. 

The grab tor is entitled to {lossession of the goods 
compiised in a bill of sale, yiibject to what has been 
said above with regard to seizure. He cannot, how- 
ever, sell the chattels comprisc'd in the bill. If a 
seizure is made improperly by the grantee, applica- 
, tion may be made to a judge of the Higli Court to 
restrain proceedings.^ 

While the bill jirotects the goods comprised m it 
from an ordinary execution, it does not protect the 
grantor against a warrant for the recovery of taxes 
or poor rates. Nevertheless, it protects goods fwm 
liability to execution under a judgment for rates, 
#The goods comprised in a bill of sale may be held 
to be within the reputed ownership of the grantor 
under such circumstances that he wi^ 1x3 held to 
be the true owner, and this even after an event has 
happened which would justify the grantee in 
exercising his right of seizure. In the result they 
will vest in his trustee in bankruptcy if he becomes 
insolvent. This is a risk to which every jierson who 
advances money on a bill of sale is always 
exposed. 

The execution and attestation of a bill of sale is 
a matter to which special attention nxist be given, 
as it is hedged about with formalities. Execution 
must be attested by one or more credible witnesses 


who are not parties to the bill, and the witnesi 
must give his name, address, and description. 
That this section is strictly construed appears from 
a case in which a bill of sale was actually held void 
because the witness signed his name without 
adding his address or his description. If he has no 
occupation the fact should be stated, 

(d) Registration ot Bills of Sale. Bills of sale, 
whether they are absolute or given by way of 
security, must be registered ; but there are impor- 
tant distinctions to be observed in the registration. 
Every absolute bill must be attested and registered 
within seven days of execution, otherwise it is 
deemed fraudulent and void as regards the property 
and right to possession of any chattels comprised 
therein, which were in the possession or apparent 
posse.ssion of the grantor. It must be attested by 
a soluitor, and the attestation clause must state 
that the effect of the bill has been duly explained 
by the solicitor to the grantor. A bill of sale given 
by way of security must be registered within seven 
clear days after execution, and must set forth the 
consideration, otherwise it is void absolutely as 
regards the goods mentioned therein. Thus the 
grantee has no title to the chattels mentioned in 
an unregistered bill, even if he has taken possession. 

The bill, together with any schedule annexed to 
it, must be registered. A copy of the bill and 
schedule is filecl, together with an affidavit stating 
the time when the bill is made or given, its due 
execution and attestation, and a description of the 
residence and occujiation of the person making or 
giving it, and of every attesting witness. ITiis 
ailidavit must be diawn with great care. The 
object of rcgisteiing all these particulars is that 
there shall be no difficulty in identifying the person 
who gave the bill i'o enter the name " John Jones '* 
would tell the jiublic little , but to describe him as 
" John Jones, butcher, 15, St. Mary Axe,’* would 
insure his being distinguished from other persons 
of the same name, 

Ihe stamps on absolute bills of sale are on the 
same scale us those on conveyances of property, 
and on conditional bills of sale as on mortgages. 
(See Stamps.) The stamps are impressed ones. 
The other fees jiayable aie as follows — 


On filing, where the consideration 
does not exceed ;^100 
Above ;^100 and not exceeding )(20() 
Above £200 . . 

Re-rcgistration 
Fiat of satisfac tion , . 

Reejuest for search and certificate . . 


0 5 0 
0 10 0 

1 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 


Any defeasance, condition, or declaration of trust 
to which the bill is subject is deemed part of the 
bill, and mu^^t be entered on the same paper and 
registered therewith ; otherwise the registration is 
void. 

Registration must be renewed once, at least, 
every five yc^ars ; and if a period of five years elapses 
from the registration or renewed registration, with- 
out a renewal or further renewal, as the case may 
be. the registration becomes void. The rights under 
a bill of sale may be transferred. There is no need 
to register the transfer. ,, 

Provision is made for making good accidental 
errors iri the registration, etc., of a bill of sale. 
Thus if a judge of the High Court is satisfied that 
the omission to register a bill of sale, or a rental 
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thereof, within the prescribed time, or any omis- 
sion or mis-statement of the name, residence, or 
occupation of any person, was accidental, or due 
to inadvertence, he may direct the entry to be 
rectified on such terms as he may think fit to direct. 

{e) Bills of Sale and Bankruptcy. The grant of a 
bill of sale by a person who is, or who is about to 
become, bankrupt opens up certain interesting 
questions in relation to the law of bankruptcy. In 
the first place, the person who obtains a bill of 
sale may be in the position of a secured creditor 
of the person who granted the bill. (See Secured 
Creditor.) Again, a bill of sale may constitute a 
fraudulent preference (See Fraudulent-Prefer- 
ence), and as such it may be void against the 
trustee in bankruptcy ; or it may be an undue 
preference sufficient to prevent the bankrupt from 
obtaining his discharge (Sec Undue Preference ) 

A bill of sale may also be a fraud upon creditors 
on the ground that it amounts to a fraudulent 
assignment of his goods by a debtor. Thus, if a 
debtor owned nothing but the jiroperty ( omprised 
in a bill of sale, the grant of that bill in consideration 
of a pre-existing debt would be fraudulent and an 
act of bankruptcy. It would be otherwise, however, 
if the bill only affected a small part of the debtor's 
property, or if good consideration was given for the 
bill of sale. The theory is that in su( h case the 
creditors obtain a quid pro quo for the property 
which IS assigned away In considering whether a 
bill of sale is a fraudulent preference, it is necessary 
to inquire (a) was the grantor unable from his own 
money to pay his debts as they became due ^ (6) 
did he give the bill with a view to prefer the creditor ? 
So, if a debtor gives to his creditor a bill of sale in 
pursuance of a binding contract, or in consequence 
of apprehended civil or criminal proceedings, or to 
avoid a distress, or in consequence of a demand or 
pressure by the creditor, without collusion, the 
transfer will not necessarily constitute a fraudulent 
preference. 

Subject to the above provisions as to fraudulent 
preference, a bill of sale is not affected bv bank- 
ruptcy. provided ; (a) The bill is given before the 
date of tne receiving order ; (6) the person m whose 
favour the bill is given has not at the date of the 
bill notice of any available act of bankrupt! y 
committed by the bankrupt before that time 

BIUb ol Sale at Common Law. Although the 
conditions prescribed by the Bills of Sale Acts are 
fulfilled, the document may yet be treated as 
fraudulent and void Credit is given to a man 
because, to all appearances, he is a man of sub- 
stance. The owner of a business will have a large 
quantity of stock upon whuh a creditor mav 
naturally rely, should the debtor get into difficul- 
ties, If it were possible for a man to assign all his 
goods and effects by a secret agreement, one of the 
terms of that agreement being that the assignor 
should be entitled to retain possession of the goods 
for the time being, persons dealing with the assignor 
might be misled. It was early recognised that 
assignments made in this way ought to be held void 
In Twyne’s Case, 1601, 1 Sm. LC , 1, the signs and 
marks of fraud were there declared to be : (1) The 
generality of the gift, i.e., the giving of all or nearly 
all, the debtor's property ; (2) the donor's con- 
tinuance in posses’>'’on ; (3) the secrecy of the 

transaction ; and (4) that it was made pending the 
writ. So if A, sued by B, were to assign all the 
goods in his house to C, the assignment would in 
^1 pVobability be declared void as against B ; and 


the fact that the assignment was carried out by a 
valid bill of sale would be no protection. 

Lord Coke, advising those about to take an assign- 
ment of this kind, said (in the case above-nxm- 
tioned) : “ Let it be made in a public manner, and 
before the neighbours, and not in private, for 
secrecy is a mark of fraud. Let the goods and 
chattels be appraised by good people to the very 
value, and take a gift in particular satisfaction of 
your debt. Immediately after the gift take posses- 
sion of them, for continuance in possession in the 
donor is a sign of trust." 

In the case of a bill of sale, however, continuance 
m possession until an execution or^ bankruptcy 
creates a strong though not conclusive presumption 
of fraud, for if goods are absolutely assigned by one 
person to another, why should the assignor remain 
in possession ? In the case of a conditional bill, 
however, continuance in possession, when con- 
sistent with the deed, is not even primd facie 
evidence ^f fraud, unless such possession is a 
contrivance to defraud creditors. 

It should be jipmted out, of course, that a trans- 
action covered by a bill of sale lacks the clement of 
secrecy which was one of the badges of fraud in 
Twy tie’s Case. 

BILL OF SALE OF SHIP. — Beneficial interests in 
Bntish ships may be transferred by any form of 
contrart, and such contract may be enforced m the 
same way and to the same extent as any contract 
relating to the sale of other j)ersonal ])roperty, 
subject to the right of persons registered as owners 
to confer a good title ; hut to entitle a person to 
be registered as owner of a ship already registered 
as a British ship, or a .share therein, such ship or 
share must be transferred to him by bill of sale in 
the form prescribed by the Merchant Shipping A( t, 
1894. The provision is that a registered ship or 
any share therein, when disposed of to persons 
qualified to be owners of ]3ritish ships, must be 
transferred by ‘bill of sale containing sut h a descrip- 
tion as is contained in the surveyor’s certificate, 
or some other description sufficient to identify the 
ship to the satisfaction of the registrar, and c^xecuted 
by the transferor in the presence of one fir more 
witnesses. The bill of sale must be in, the form 
given in the schedule to this Act. The transferee 
of a registered ship or a share therein is not entitled 
to be registered as owner until he has made a 
declaration of transfer. In the case of a ti anster to 
a corporation, the declaration may be made by the 
secretary or other officer of the corporation author- 
ised by them for the purpose. The declaration of 
transfer contains a statement of the qualification 
of the transferee to own a British sliip, and a 
declaration that to the best of knowledge and 
belief of the person making the same, no unquali- 
fied person or body of persons is entitled as owner 
to any legal or beneficial interest in the ship or any ^ 
share therein. The bill of sale and the declaration 
of transfer m\^t be produced to the registrar of the 
ship's port of registry, who is thereupon to enter m 
the register book the name of the transferee as 
owner and indorse the fact of such entry, and the 
day and hour thereof on the hill of sale. All bills 
of sale are to be entered in the order of their pro- 
duction to the registrar. The execution of the bill 
of sale, under hand and seal, must be in the pre- 
sence of the person or persons who attest it, and 
mere acknowledgment of the signature and seal 
befr>re the witness will not suffice. One witness to 
the execution is enough. The statutory bill of sale 
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does not require a stamp. If any material altera- 
tion of this instrument is made, after it has been 
executed, by a party to it, or even by a stranger, 
whije it IS in the party’s custody, he cannot enforce 
it against parties who have not assented to the 
alteration, notwithstanding the absence of fraudu- 
lent intention , but if the alteration is of an 
immaterial part, or if it is to correct a mistake, so 
as to make the instrument express the original 
intention of the parties, the instrument is not 
vitiated thereby. There is no provision in the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, enacting that a 
registered bill of sale is effectual to pass the pro- 
perty as against all persons whatsoever, and to all 
intents and purposes , but it is provided that, 
whilst no trusts ran be entered on the register 
book, and the registered owner of a ship or share 
has absolute power to dispose of the ship or share, 
interests arising under contract or other equitable 
interests may be enforced by or against owneis and 
moitgagccs of ships in respect of then inteicst 
therein in the same manner as in respect of any 
other personal property. The effect of these pro- 
visions IS to recognise the existence of unregistered 
interests in British ships and registeied owncrsliqis 
in trust for partnerships and persons not named on 
the register, thus making the registered owner jiei- 
sonally responsible for breath of trust to a court 
of equity, but without piejudne as le.spccts bond 
fide purchaseis not implicated in the frauu or 
breach of trust to any title derived by them from 
him. A registered owner desiious of selling or 
mortgaging his ship at any place out of the country 
in which her jiort of registry is situated, can obtain 
from the legistrar a certificate of moitgage or sale ; 
but only for the sale of the entire ship. Before a 
certificate of mortgage or sale is granted, the appli- 
cant shall state to the registiar, and the registrar 
■shall enter in the registei book, fhe following 
jiarticulars : (i) The name of the jierson by whom 
the power in liie certificate is to be exercised, and 
m the case of a mortgage the maximum amount of 
charge to be created, if it is intended to fix any 
such maxMiiiim ; and in the case of a sale, the 
maximum price at wliuh a sale is to be made, if 
it i.s intended to fix any such minimum, (ii) Ihc 
place where the power is to be exert ised, or if no 
place IS .specified, a declaration that it may be 
•exercised anywhere, (iii) The limit of time within 
whuh the power may be exercised The above 
particulars arc to be entered in the register book, 
and a statement of them is to lie made in the 
certificate, together with an enumeration of any 
mortgages affecting thcfship. Any sale made under 
the power must be by bill of sale, and, if made 
•bond fide and for valuable consideration, is valid, 
even if the person giving the power is dead before 
the sale ; and if the certificate contains a speiifn a- 
tion of the place at which, and a limit of time not 
•exceeding twelve months within which,- the power 
is to be exercised, a mortgage made in good faith 
to a mortgagee without notice shaft not be 
impeached by reason of the bankruptcy of the per- 
son by whom the power was given. The Act con- 
tains a provision for the re-rcgistration of the ship 
when sold abroad in case of sale to a person quali- 
thed to own a British ship, and for the transmis.sion 
of the certificates of sale and registry to the registrar 
•of the ship's original port of registry, who is required 
to enter a memorandum of the sale in h*s register 
book and close her registry at that port. In the 
case of a sale a person not qualified to be the 
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owner of a British ship, the bill of sale by which 
the ship is transferred, the certificate of sale, and 
the ceridficate of registry shall be produced to a 
registrar or British consular officer, and that 
registrar or officer shall retain the certificates of 
sale and registry, and, having indorsed thereon the 
fact of that ship having been sold to a person not 
qualified to be the owner of a British ship, shall 
forward the certificates to the registrar of the port 
appearing on the certificate of registry to be the 
poi t of registry of that ship ; and that registrar 
shall thereupon make a memorandum of the sale 
in his register book, and the legistry of the ship in 
that book .shall be considered as closed, except so 
far as i elates to any unsatisfied mortgages or exist- 
ing certificates of moitgage entered therein. Failure 
to produce the above documents in the case of the 
sale to a person not qualified to own a British ship 
results in the purchaser being consideied by Britisn 
law as having acquired no title oi intere'st in the 
ship, and entails upon the \endors a penalty. If 
no sale is made under the ]>ower, the ceitificate i.s 
to be delivered to the legistrar who granted it to 
be cancelled On pi oof at any time to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioneis of Customs that a certi- 
ficate of mortgage or sale is lost or dcstioyed, or 
so obliterated as to be useless, and that the powers 
thereby given have never been exeicised, the 
registrar may issue a new certifu ato, or make the 
nccessaiy entiles, as if the (ertihcafe had not been 
lost. ITovision IS made for the revocation of such 
ceitificates 

'I'he grand bill of sale is tlie oiiginal conveyance 
from the builder to the jnirc liaser, 

HILL OF SI OUT.— (See Bill of ICntry.) 

HILL OF STORE. — A form of entry permitting 
the re-importation of British goods, within five 
years of their exportation, without being subiected 
to the duties and general conditions applicable to 
foreign goods. The Commissioners of Customs 
must be satisfied that the good.s are of British 
origin. All foreign goods on re-importation are 
liable to the same duties, regulations, etc., as on 
their first importation. It is immaterial that the 
duties were paid and the regulations ob.served on 
their lirst entrance into the country 

HILL OF SUFFEHANX'E.— A licence formerly 
granted at the custom-house to a merchai^, suffer- 
ing him to trade from one English port to another 
without paying custom dues upon dutiable goods 
actually on board 

HILLS PAVAHLE HOOK.— (See Bill Books.) 
HILLS RECEIVAHLE HOOK.— (Sec Bill Books ) 
HILL, VICTUALLING. — This is a licence which 
is granted to ships to carry such stores as are 
nccessa y for a voyage free of duty. The licence is 
obtained from the Custom House authorities. 

BIMETALLISM.— I .ong after the precious metals 
were adopted as the intermediate commodity which 
intervened between the acts of selling and of buying, 
they, like other commodities, passed from hand to 
hand by weight. Abraham weighed out the shekels 
of the “ current money of the merchants " to pay for 
the cave which he destined for the family vault ; and 
our pound was at first a definite weight — 240 penny- 
weights of standard silver. It marked a great 
advance when the silver or the gold, having been 
coined by governments into pieces c/ uniform weight 
and quality, passed by tale and not by weight. 
Individual traders were then saved the intolerable 
inconvenience of assaying and weighing at every 
transaction the metal tendered in payment. But 
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for a long period, the relation between the two not open to silver as they are to gold. (3) Gold and 

raetals which were peculiarly adapted for the silver exchange for each other at a fixed valuation. 

monetary medium, was a fluctuating one. In One metal is not a merchandise, the value of which 

England, silver alone was for many centuries is measured by the coins of the other, as gold is 

the standard money : gold was a merchajidise in India, and as it was in our country for many 

of which the price in silver gradually rose from centuries. Thus, before 1816, when we definitely 

one oz. for ten to one oz. for about fifteen or adopted the single standard of gold, the ratio 

sixteen. Constant attempts were made by sue- between gold and silver was 1 to ISj, the ratio 

cessive governments to fix on a stable ratio between wliich still persists in France ; that is to say, since 

the values of gold and silver. That is, a further 17 lOJ 

great step towards simplicity in monetary matters the ounce of gold is coined into 3 -f- — + 

was essayed, of establishing an unvarying relation 20 240 

between the metals which were to serve as the circu- sovereigns, the price of the ounce of gold was fixed 

lating medium. And at first sight it would appear 1 

an advantage to have two metals serving as standard at — of this sum, , at 60^ pence approximately, 
money, the more costly for larger payments, and 15^ 

the cheaper one for smaller ; and at the outset The ditficulties connected with bimetallism have 
they have usually been so employed odiscriminately, been increased ow'ing to the rapid advance in the 

But the efforts of isolated governments to fix a price of silver during the last decade In 1911 the 

ratio have invariably been failures. For, though price of silver was about 24d. pei ounce, and the 

gold and silver are the commodities least variable ratio between gold and silver was about 1 to 35, 

in value, they are not invariable , and they may not In the laVtt'r part of 1919 the price had risen three- 
vary to the same extent nor in the same direction. fold, and the ratio was less than 1 to 12. With 

If, after being rated, one metal fell in value relatively such fluctuations it is not easy to see how any 

to the other, it would be to the interest of payers international agreement could maintain a fixed 

to pay in the metal which was legally current at ratio, and it would bo the e.xccss of temerity to 

more than its market value. “ Gresham's Law " attempt to summarise the arguments adduced or 

would operate, and the other metal would betake to dogmatise upon so thorny a subject 

itself to a more favourable market, or assume a We discarded bimetallism definitely m 1816, 
more advantageous form than coins. If by throwing thofigh signs of a disaffection towards silver had 

twenty shillings into the melting-pot or by sending been apparent before. In 1774, for example, an Act 

them across the Channel, more than a sovereign limited the legal tender of light silver to £2S, and 

could be obtained for them, there would be no lack, silver had already dropped into the position of a 
of people to melt or to export the coins. The money subordinate money. Our example was followed 
of the country would hardly ever consist of both only after a very long interval by the other great 

metals ; but of the one alone which best suited the commercial nations ; and one among the many 

interests of the debtors. The standard would be strange explanations of the greatness of England 

constantly liable to change from one to the other was that which ascribed it to her gold standard, 

metal, and the public would lose at each derange- BIRD SKINS. — The skins of small, tropical birds 
ment the expense of coinage on the metal which fell are imported into Europe in vci v large quantities 

out of use. The standard money would, therefoie, for use in millinery. An active tiade is earned on 

appear to be liable to more frequent fluctuations in birds of paradise and Impeyan pheasants 

when two than when one metal is legal stanclard from the East ^Indies, but the greatest demand is 

The variation is usually in the direction of depre- for humming lairds and tanagers, the latter being 

ciation, the metal which is too highly rated becoming American birds of the finch and sparrow'species. 
the sole standard. If the values of the two metals BIRTUS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION. — An 
rise, payments would be made in that which has Act was passed in the fifty-third year ef George 111 
risen the least. (1812) directing officiating ministers in England how 

France is now the typical instance of a country to keep registers of oirths, marriages, and deaths, 
having, at any rate nominally, a bimetallic currency : The registers were to be of public and private 

but, as will be shown in the article dealing with baptisms and burials, solemnised according to the 

monometallism, gold is now the actual standard rites of the Church of England and Ii eland. The 
of the whole commercial world registers were to be kept by the rector, vicar, curate, 

The essentials of a bimetallic system are : (1) or officiating minister in every parish. The form of 

Both gold and stiver are standard money ; they are the register of baptism is as follows : When bap- 

legal tender to any amount. Thus, in our country tised, child’s Christian name, parents’ Christian and 

silver is legal tender only to the amount of forty surnames, abode, quality, trade, or profession ; by 

shillings; a silver com is a token coin, a represent- whom the ceremony was performed. The buriali* 

ative of value rather than value itself. In Franre, is registered as follows; Name, abode, age, by 

the five-franc jucceh aie, indeed, legal tender to any whom the ceremony was performed. No lee 

amount, but these are now no longer coined , the is to be demanded for baptising or registermg, 

curious lesult being that the sole silver com not now baptisms.' 

issued 18 the only one that possesses unlimited ])Owcr The Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1836,. 

of freeing from debt (2) ['here is free and unre- sought to provide a complete register of births and 

stricted coinage of both gold and stiver In our system deaths in England. The Act established a General 

gold alone is minted freely and in unlimited quantity Register Office to be situated in London, and created 

on the application of any holder , silver is comeil a Registrar-General. It is the duty of the Registrar- 

only in response, to the needs of the ( ountry for the General to submit once a year to a Secretary of 

subsidiary coinage, and no pel son may demand that State a general abstract of all births, marriages, 

his pound of silver be turned into a pound of silver and deaths which have occurred in the year. It is 

coins. Here, again, the French system departs the duty of the guardians of the poor to arrange all 

irom what is strictly bimetallism : the Mints are parishes into districts, consisting of one or more 
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parishes, and to appoint a registrar for each dis- 
trict, together with an office in which the registers 
are to be kept. The Registrar-General must supply 
the i^ecessary registration books to the local regis- 
trars, together with forms for the certified copies of 
the entries made. Four times a year the district 
registrar must send a certified copy of all entries 
made by him, so that the same may be kept by the 
Registrar-General. 

Searches. Every rector, vicar, curate, district 
registrar, or registering officer must allow searches 
to be made in the register books kept, and shall 
give a certified copy on demand. The fees to be 
charged are: For a seaich of one year, Is.; for 
every additional year, 6d. ; for every single certi- 
ficate, 2s. 6d. The Registiar-General in London 
shall have all names indexed, and shall allow 
searches, and give certified copies. The searches 
may be made between 10 am. and 4 p m. on every 
day except Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good 
Friday. The fees to be charged are ; For a general 
search, 20s. ; for a particular search, iS. ; for a 
single certified copy, 2s. 6d. If the date is known, 
therefore, the total cost is 3s. 7d , the additional 
penny being the charge for file stamj) required 
A certified copy bearing the seal of the general 
registry office will always be received as evidence 
of the jact of a birth or dc'ath 

Particulars of a Birth and Death. The particulars 
of a birth registered under the Act are : When born , 
name, if any , sex ; name and suiname of father ; 
name and maiden surname of mother ; rank or 
profession of father ; signature, description, and 
residence of informant ; when registered ; signature 
of registrar ’ baptismal name, if added after 
registration of birth 

The particulars of a death certificate arc : When 
died; name and suiname, sex; age; rank or 
profe.ssion ; cause of death ; signature, description, 
and residence of informant ; when registered ; 
signature of registrar. By an amending Act passed 
in 1837, it was made lawful for the Registrar- 
General to insert the place of bn ^ or of death in 
the register if he should thmk fit. Power was furthei 
given to the Registrar-General to unitp districts for 
the purposes of registration, and to put a super- 
intendent ic’gistrar over them. On the other hand, 
the Registrar-General could divide or alter districts. 
If guardians of the poor should fail to appoint local 
registrars of births and deaths, the Registrar-General 
could do so. It falls upon the guardians to provide 
Jthe register offices. 

* In 1840 an Act was passed giving authority to 
the Registrar-General to receive all registers of 
births and deaths into his keeping, when such 
registers w’ere non-parochial. All these registers 
were declared to be legal evidence, and certi- 
fied copies of any of them will be accepted in 
ihe King's Courts. A non-parochial register would 
be a record of baptisms and marriages at such places 
as the Fleet prison and at the prison oi King's 
Bench. These are merely typical cafes to show 
what is meant by a non-parochial register. The 
result of the Act of 1840 was that the Commissioners 
appointed to receive non-parochial registers, reported 
in 1857 that they had received 292 non-parochial 
registers, and that 265 of them were faithful. These 
registers were duly ordered to be deposited with the 
R^strar-General by an Act of 1858. 

How to Register. No further legislation was 
enacted until 1874, when the Registration of Births 
and Deaths Act was passed. The salient commands 


of this Act must be known by all citizens, and will 
now be summarised : Information must be given to 
the registrar of every child born alive. The informa- 
tion must be given within forty-two days of the birth 
of the child. The persons who must give the informa- 
tion are the father or the mother of the child, or the 
occupier of the house where the child was born, or 
some person present at the birth, or the person 
having charge of the child. Whoever gives the 
information to the regi.strar must sign the register 
in the presence of the registrar. 

If the birth of a child has not been registered 
w'lthin forty-two days, the registrar may give 
notice in writing to any person qualified to do so, 
requiring such person to attend personally before 
the registrar within seven days of the receipt of the 
notice, and within three months of the birth, so 
that the terms of the Act may be complied with. 
If anyone should find a living new-born child 
exposed, notice must be given to the registrar 
within seven days. Iho registrar must not charge a 
fee for registering a birth, unless he goes by request 
to the house to do so where the child was born. 
If the child IS not registered within three months 
of its birth, the required parties must attend before 
the registrar and superintendent legistrar and state 
the facts, make a solemn oath, and sign the register. 
After twelve months the birth can only be 
registered by the authority of the Registiar-General. 
Special fees arc payable in cases of late registration. 
The penalty for disobedience to these regulations 
is/10. 

If a person removes out of the district after a 
bnth and before registration, the registration must 
be made m the new district. The father of an 
illegitimate child shall not have his name entered 
upon the register, unless at the joint request of the 
mother and of lumself. In this case, both father 
and mother sign the register. In practice, illegiti- 
mate children arc generally registered in the name 
of the mother. Where the name of a c hild is entered 
on the register, and is afterwards alteied, or where 
It IS afterward.s de.siicd to add the name of the child 
to the register, the same may be done on payment 
of the fee. Where a name is given to a chilcf without 
its being baptised, the name may be entered upon 
the register. The baptismal ccitificatc must be pro- 
duced, and must be signed by the minister or person 
who baptised the child, as well as by tfte lather, 
mother, guardian, or other responsible person. The 
minister is entitled to charge Is. for the ceitificato. 

By an Act passed m 1907, m addition to registra- 
tion, there is now required a notifiuitioii of a birth 
within thirty-six hours of its occunencc, no matter 
whether the child is alive or dead. The Act, how- 
ever, apjilies only to those districts in which it 
has b<*fii adopted by the local autlionty. 

Births at Sea. If a child is born at sea, this pro- 
vision of entering the baptismal name upon the 
register will also apply ; otherwise the following 
special rules apply : The captain or other person 
in command of a British ship at sea must enter the 
birth of a child on board his ship in his log-book, 
and when he arrives at a port in the United King- 
dom he must send the particulars to the Registrar- 
General of Shipping and Seamen in the form pro- 
vided as follows : Date of birth ; name, if any ; 
sex ; name, surname, rank, jjrofession, or occupa- 
tion of father ; name and surname and maiden 
surname of mother ; nationality ; and last place 
of abode of father and mother. This rule applies to 
a non-Bntish ship, if she carries passengers to or 
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from a port of the United Kingdom. If the report The cross or mark is as binding as a signature, 

of the birth is made out of the United Kingdom, it The particulars required for an Irish birth certificate 

may be made to the shipping master or collector of are : Date and place of birth ; name, if any ; sex ; 

customs at a port within the King's dominions ; or, name, surname, and dwelling place of father ; nr^me, 

if the place is a foreign port, then to the British surname, and maiden surname of mother (if married 

Consular officer. more than once, the names and surnames of former 

Seoteh and Irish Subjects. When the father or husbands should be stated) ; rank or profession of 

the mother, in the case of an illegitimate child, is a father ; signature, qualification, and residence of 

Scotch or Irish subject, a copy ot the record of the informant ; when registered ; signature of registrar ; 

birth must be sent to the Registrar-General of Scot- baptismal name if added after date of birth, and 

land or of Ireland. If a birth occurs upon one of His date. 

Majesty's ships, the captain or other officer m com- By an amending Irish Act passed in 1880, the 
mand must make a return to the Registrar-General. general law of registration was made similar to the 

Births at sea are all finally recorded in the marine law of England. Forms are provided for certifying 
register-book. the name given in baptism, or name not given in 

The penalty for not complying with the Act, or baptism, and for altering name entered in register, 

not answering any proper question put by the Death Registration. The death of every person in 
registrar, is 40s for each offence. If any false England must be registered within five days follow- 

statement IS made concerning the birth, or if any ing the death. If the person dies in a house, one of 

certificate is forged or falsified, the penalty is ;^10. the following must register the fact : The nearest 

or, in serious cases, a term of imprisonment, or of relative present at the death, or in attendance 
penal servitude. during the last illness, or any other relative living 

Fees. The fees to be paid for registering a birth in the same district, or persons present at the death, 

at the house when required are Is. ; when the or the occupier of the house, or an inmate of the 

child is more than three months old and less than house, or the person causing the deceased to be 

twelve months, to the superintendent registrar and buiied. 

the registrar, 23. 6d. each If the child is more When a person dies in a house the following 
than twelve months old. to the superintendent things must be done : Register the death within 

registrar and the registrar, 5s each ; for taking five days of it, and sign the register in the presence 

and transmitting particulars of a birth in another of the registrar. Any of the following persons may 

sub-district to the registrar, 2s. For entering the register the death : The nearest relative or relatives 

baptismal name or the non-baptismal name upon present at the death, or attending the last illness of 

the register, to the superintendent registrar. Is. the deceased, relatives living in the same sub-district 

Correction of error in register, to the superintendent as the deceased, or a person present at the death, 

registrar, 2s 6d. ; for a general search, 5s ; for a or the occupier of the house who knew tliat the 

particular search. Is. ; for a certified copy of an death took place, or an inmate of the house, or the 
entry, 2s. 6d. person causing the deceased to be buried. The same 

If the certificate of a child's age is required for rules must be obeyed where the deceased does not 

elementary school purposes, or for an employer, a die in a house. Any of the persons named above 

copy of the entry of the birth may be obtained from may send a written notice of the death to the 

the registrar on payment of Is. registrar, accompanied by a medical certificate ; in 

Births in Scotland. The registry of births in Scot- this case attendance before the registrar may be put 

land IS regulated by an Act passed in 1854, and by off until fourteen days after the day of the death, 

later amendments All parochial registers made If a death is not registered within twelve months, 

before 1820 are to be preserved in the General the registrar/ must request the attendance of the 

Registry Office at Edinburgh. Registers from 1820 proper person to comply with the Act. No fee is to 
are to be preserved by the registrar of the parish. be charged for entering a death in tile register. 

In the case of an illegitimate child, if the parents unless the registrar is requested to go to a house for 

afterwards marry the child becomes legitimate, and the purpose, or unless the death occui red at a public 
the fact of legitimacy may be afterwards entered institution. 

upon the register. The legal term is legitimatio per After twelve months, registration of a death may 
subseguens matrimomum (legitimation by the marri- only be made by the written authority of the 

age which follows later). Tins doctrine is borrowed Registrar-General. Where an inquest is held on a 

from the ancient Roman law. The form of a Scotch body by a coroner, the cororTer must send a certifi- 

birth certificate is as follows : Name ; was inform- cate to the registrar within five days after the jury 

ant present ; baptismal name or name given with- have given their verdict. The certificate must con- 

out baptism after registration ; sex ; year, day, and tajn all the necessary particulars. The coroner may 

hour when born ; where born ; state if born in order the body to be buried before registration, 

lodgings , name of father, rank, profession, occupa- The person who buries the body must first receive 

tion, birthplace, when and where married, number the registrar's certificate of death. No still-born 

of children living and dead ; mother's name, maiden . child can be buried until a medical practitioner 
name, age, and birthplace ; signature of father, certifies the fact. If a coffin contains more than 

mother, or other informant, and residence, if out one body, the undertaker must certify the fact in 

of the house in which the birth occurred ; when a form as required by the Act. 

and where registered, and signature of registrar. A registered medical practitioner must certify as 

In Ireland. The principal Act for the registration to the cause of death, and that certificate must be 
of births and deaths in Ireland was passed in 1863 ; handed to the registrar. 

it has been subject to later amendments. The office Deaths at Sea. If a person dies at sea on a British 
of the Registrar-General must be in Dublin. Persons ship, the captain must enter the following facts in 

who cannot write must make a cross or mark upon his log-book : The date of death ; name and sur- 

the register in the presence of the registrar who name ; sex ; age ; rank, profession, or occupation ; 

w^l enter the particulars given by the informant. nationality and last place of abode ; cause oi death. 
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When he arrives at a port of the Unite<1 Kingdom, 
he must report the fact to the Registrar-General 
of Shipping and Seamen. If the ship is not a British 
ship, but carries passengers to or from any port m 
the Cnited Kingdom, the same rules apply. Heavy 
penalties are inflicted upon all parties who fail to 
do their duty as the Act directs. The fees payable 
in connection with death registration are : Register- 
ing at the house, Is ; registration after twelve 
months, to the superintendent, 5s. ; to the registrar, 

5s. ; correction of error in fact in the register, 2s. 6d ; 
for a general search, 5s. ; for a particular search, 

Is. ; for a certified copy of an entry in the rcgistei, 

2s. 6d 

The law as to registration of death in Scotland 
and Ireland is practically the same as the law of 
England and Wales as above summarised. 

BISCUIT.— A French word, meaning " twice- 
baked.” A hard baked take of unfernientcd flour 
There are numerous varieties, and inijirovements 
are continually being made. One of the latest 
inventions is the “perfect food bisi uit,”» which is 
said to contain all the chemical elements needed 
for a perfect diet. Biscuit-making is an impoitant 
industry, and there are large fat tones in various 
parts of the kingdom 

BISMUTH. — A brittle, reddish- white ciystalhne 
metal It is found in a native state m Cornwall, 
Peru, France. Sibena, and very plentifully in 
Saxony It is much used in the preparation of 
alloys, whit h are valuable in the arts, for taking 
casts, making moulds, etc. Tnoxide of bismuth is 
employed to fix the gilding in porcelain manu- 
facture. In meditine, bismuth is very useful as a 
sedative and an astringent. It is applied externally 
in eczema and kindred di.seascs, and is taken as a 
remedy m all cases of stomachic trouble. Bismuth 
is sometimes known ns “ tin glass ” 

BITTERS. — Liquids whn h are prc}>arcd from 
bitter herbs or roots, such as gentian, talumba, 
quassia. Rectified spirit is addetl to prevent putre- 
faction Bitters are used us aiijietiscrs and tonics. 
Among the best known are Angostura, orange, and 
peach bitters, vviiicli arc ofttn ta1<cn with gin or 
sherrv' bclore meals. 

BITUMEN. — The inclusive name for a series of 
widely differing, inflammable, strong - smelling 
mineral substances. Among these are naphtha, 
pitch, petroleum, ozocerite* (or ozokerite), and 
asphalt Bitumen is obtained from Fiance, Italy, 
Holland, and Trinidad 

BITUMINOUS COAL. — Coal containing a large 
quantity of organic, volatile, or resinous matter, 
which causes it to bur* brightly. It is valuable on 
account of the volume of pure gas obtained from 
it in distillation. 

BLACKING. — The material now known as black- 
ing was introduced in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Its ingredients are not always the same, 

But bone-black, sugar, sulphuric acid, and oil are 
generally used, forming a paste winch ;,ivcs a 
glazed surface to black leather 'Ihc composition 
used for cleaning harness consists of beeswax, 
turpentine, ivory black, Prussian blue, and copal 
varnish. London is the chief seat of manufacture 

BLACKLEAD. — A black mineral, not lead at all, 
but graphite or plumbago. It is grcyi.sh-black in 
colour, and has a metallic, greasy, Icad-likc lustre 
It is one of the forms in which carbon occurs native, 
and can be artificially prepared by various methods, 
e.g., by heating coke in the electric furndee. Black- 
lead is used for the manufacture of crucibles, for 
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giving a polished surface to stoves, grates, etc., as 
a lubricant in machinery, and for making lead 
pencils. The best lead for the latter purpose is 
obtaineti from Cumberland. BJacklead is also 
lound in Ceylon, Bohemia, Bavaria, Siberia, 
Can.Til.i, and New Zealand, 

BLACKLEG. — This is a term of opprobrium 
applied to a man who either refuses to join a 
trade union society, or who enters into or remains 
in the SCI vice of an employer when the rest or a 
major portion of the other employees are on strike 
ni aie I<u ked init 

BLACK LIST.— Ihis is a name commonly 
apjilied to the list of names of persons who are in 
any way objectionable to any [)articular .society or 
body of people, and again.st whom other persons 
are warned. More esj^eciallv, however, in recent 
times, the name “ black list ” has been confined to 
tho.se jicrsons whose commeicial standing or credit 
IS considered to be unsound It consists mainly of 
undischargc'd bankrupts, people who have unsatis- 
fied judgments registered against them, grantors of 
bills of sale, litigious individuals, and others of a 
siniil irlv dubious financial stability Ihcie is no 
such thing as an official black list, but certain well- 
known trade agencies make it their business to 
compile lists containing the names of such persons, 
and these lists are supplied to tradesmen and others 
who jiay a srncall siibsciiption for the information 
given u|:»on apjilication. It is not always possible 
to obtain accurate information on points of financial 
delinquency, and con.scquently the lists are far 
from perfect ; but there is little doubt that 
unsiisi)ecting tradesmen aie often saved from 
disaster through consulting them. 

There was another kind of black list which came 
into vogue after the passing of the Licensing Act, 
1902, and this contained tlie names of those per- 
sons who had been convicted of inebriety, and 
whom publicans were foi bidden to serve with 
intoxicating liquors under certain conditions. 
Owing to a curious con.struction of this Act, by 
which a person charged Wcis comi)elled to give his 
consent to be dealt with as an habitual drunkard, 
the black list became a dead letter very shortly 
after its institubon. 

BLACKMAIL. — Ihis offence, which is one of 
glowing magnitude, consists in endcav|^uring to 
extort money or other valuable thing by means of 
accusing a person of crime, the professed object 
being to undertake not to make the accusation if 
the accused is willing to buy the silence of the 
accuser. In law, it is defined by the Larceny Act, 
19I(i, Section 29, in the lollovvmg manner — 

“lively jicrson who (J) utters, knowing the 
contents thereof, any letlei or writing demanding 
of any i*c“ison with menai cs, and without any 
reasonable or ]>i cjbable cause, any jiroperty or val- 
uable tlung; (2) utters, knowing the contents 
theieof, any letter or writing accusing or threaten- 
ing to accuse any otlier person (whether living or 
dead) of any crime to wJiich this .section applies, 
with intent to extort or gam thereby any property 
or valuable thing from any jrerson ; (3) with 

intent to extort or gain any property or valuable 
thing from any person accuses or threatens to 
accu.se cither that j^erson or any other person 
(whether living or dead) of any.siich crime, shall 
be guilty of felony, and on conviction thereof 
liable to penal servitude for life, and, if a male 
under the age of sixteen ycar.s, to be once privately 
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whipped in addition to any other punishment to 
which he may by law be liable." 

• (It is unnecessary to state the various crimes 
which are above referred to. They arc, m fact, 
those of the worst character known to the 
criminal law.) 

The gist of the offence is the attempt to obtain 
money, etc., by means of a threat or threats ; and 
it is quite immaterial wliethcr the accusation of 
the crime is true or not. The guilty intent to obtain 
must bo proved, and for this jmrpose evidence may 
be given by the prosecutor of any othei threatening 
letters sent to him at any time by the alleged 
blackmailer. (See 1'hreatening Leitkrs ) 

BLADDERS. — The hollow bags of animals for 
the reception of urine. They are imported from 
Europe and America in a salted state, and are used 
as receptacles for lard, etc. 

BLANK BILL.— -A bill which is diav\n without 
inserting in it the name of the ])ayee. The lollow- 
ing is a specimen of such a bill, although it must 
be noted that such an instrument is rarely met 
with — 

London, November I 5 /, I9.. 

£50. 

Please pay on demand the sum of fifty pounds 
for value received 

To William Smith. 

Mr. Thomas Robinson, 

Stockport. 

BLANK CHEQUE.— A blank cheque is one which 
is signed by the diawer witliout any amount being 
filled in. Such a cheque is generally delivered to 
some person who has a limited authority as to 
filling in the vacant spaces. It is a most dangerous 
thing to hand out a blank cheque to anybody. 
Neglecting altogether the chances of a misuse of 
the authority delegated by the drawer, there is 
always the possibility of its being lost or stolen, 
and afterwards fraudulently dealt with to any 
extent. The only possible check upon such a fraud, 
unless the loss is discovered and the cheque stopped, 
is that the dishonest holder may fill in an amount 
greater than that which stands to the credit of the 
drawer, in which case the banker, provided there 
is no arrangement for an overdraft covering the 
amount,* will refuse to honour it. 

BLANKETS.— Bed coverings of which the best 
qualities are made entirely of wool The best 
known varieties of English blankets are Witney. 
Kersey, Yorkshire, and Bath. Dewsbury is the 
principal centre of the Yorkshire industry. Blankets 
of a more durable kind are made in Scotland, while 
the United States produce superior sorts, and 
Mysore is noted for a particularly fine article, 
BLANK INDORSEMENT.— (See Indoksement ) 
BLANK TRANSFER.— By this is understood a 
deed of transfer of stock or shares which has been 
properly executed by the registered proprietor as 
transferor, but m which the name of the transferee 
has not been filled in Blank transfeis are often 
given in connection with loan transactions where 
the share ceitificate is deposited as collateral secur- 
ity. Possession of a share certificate in the name of 
an individual without a deed of transfer does not of 
itself give any title to the stock or shares named 
thereon, consequently the necessity for the execu- 
tion by the borrower of a deed whereby, in case of 
need, the stock or shares could be transferred is 
♦evident. If it is to be of any use for a peritxl 


exceeding thirty days, a blank transfer (assuming 
that it is unstamped) must not be dated, for it can- 
not be stamped after the penod named, except 
under a penalty. The execution of transfers in 
blank for the purpose named presents difficulties 
from the legal point of view, and is not encouraged 
by the Stock Exchange or other authorities con- 
cerned. A blank transfer of debentures or shares 
of companies which are transferable by deed — that 
IS to say, the majority of companies — cannot legally 
have blanks filled in at a later date, because a 
document under seal is a deed, it takes effect from 
its delivery, and it is incomplete in that it does 
not contain the name of the transferee. 

BLASTING GELATINE.— riiis is an explosive 
conqiounded of nitro-glycerine (^t.) and nitro- 
cotton, 93 pel cent, of the former and 7 per cent, 
of the latter. It is chiefly used for breaking 
lip the hardest varieties of quartz and other rocks. 

BLEACHING AND DYEING.- These industries 
are regulated generally by the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, and also, if they evolve noxious 
gases, by the legislation relating to chemical works. 
It is only possible within the limits of this article to 
indicate the provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act relating speeially to them 

(а) ClassilicatiOD. Bleaching and dyeing works 
are declared to be non-textile factories , and the 
term is defined as " any premises in which the pro- 
cesses of bleaching, dyeing, calendering, finishing, 
booking, lapping, and making up and ])acking any 
yarn or cloth, or any mAtcnal, or the dressing or 
finishing of lace, or any one or more of siu h j)io- 
cesscs, or any process incidental thereto aie or is 
carried on." All such picmises are, therefore, 
governed by the law of non-textilc factoties, except 
as mentioned below. 

(б) Employment and Overlime. The period of 
employment of women, young persons, and children 
must be from 6 a m. to 6 p m., or 7 a in to 7 p m , 
except on Saturday. On that day, if emj)loyment 
begins at 6’am., it must end, if not less than one 
hour IS allowed for meals, at 12 30 p in , and, if less 
than an hour is^ allowed, at 12 noon. If the work 
begins at 7 a m , it must end at 1 p m. lit each case, 
rnanufac tilling jitocesses must end half an houi 
earlier. There must be allowed foi meals, on 
every day except Saturday, not less than two 
hours (of which aU least one hour must be 
before 3 pm), and on Saturday not less than half 
an hour. 

In the case of a woman or young person, employ- 
ment must not continue for more than five hours 
at a stretch, without an interval of at least half an 
hour for a meal. In the case of Tuikey red dyeing, 
the employment of women and young persons ma)’ 
continue on a Saturday until 4.30 p.m , piovided 
the week’s limit of work is not exceeded, and that 
seven days’ notice of intention to woik until the 
extended time is posted up and given to the loc.'^l 
inspector of factories In the part of bleaching and 
dyeing woiks m wliich is earned on open air 
bleaching or Turkey red dyeing (also in which is 
carried on job-dyeing, which is liable to sudden 
pressure of work from unforeseen causes), the 
period of employment for a woman on any day 
except Saturday may be from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
or from 7am to 9 p m., or fiom 8 a.m to 10 p.m., 
if these conditions are observed — 

(1) Not less than two hours for meals, half an 
hour of wmch must be after 5 p.m, 

(2) A woman must not be employed for this 
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Iragth of time OQ the whole for more than three 
days in one week ; and «««: 

nli^ ?n employment must not take 

1 ^ workshop on more than 

^rty days in the whole of any twelve months. 

m reckoning that period any day on which 
^ount”^^ employed is to be taken into 

also been 

^tended by Home Office order to all non-textile 
(not only in the open air) in which is 
earned on the calendering, finishing, booking 
^ppmg or making up and packing of any yarn oi^ 
cloth. In Lancashire and Cheshire this only applies 
It such processes are the only processes earned on 
m the factory. 

dyeing works the process on 
wmch a woman young person, or child is employed 
18 in an incomplete state, at the end ot the period of 
his or her employment, such person may' on any 
day except Saturday, be employed for a further 
period not exceeding 30 minute.s, provided that 
these further periods when addec^ to the total 
nuinber of hours of the periods of employment of 
that person do not raise the total above the number 
permitted for the week. Further, m the case of 
open air bleaching and Turkey red dyeing a 
woman or young person may. on any day except 
Saturday, be employed beyond the period of 
employment so far as is ncces.sary for the purpose 
only of preventing any damage which may arise 
from spontaneous combustion in the process of 
lurkey red dyeing or from any extraordinai y 
atmospheric influence in the process of open air 
bleaching No young person may, however, in any 
circumstances be employed after 9 p.m. ^ 

(c) Meals. Generally, all the women, young 
persons, and children employc'd in a factory or 
workshop must have time allowed for meals at 
the same hour of the clay ; but m that part of 
bleaching or dyeing works m wliich the process of 
dyeing in open air is carried on— 

(1) A male young person may» have the tunc 
allowed turn for meals at different hours of the 
day frorn the young persons, women, and children 
employed ip the factory; 

(2) A male young person may during the times 
allowed for meals to any 6thcr young person or 
to any wonian or child be employed or be allowed 
to remain in a room in wliich a manufacturing 
process is earned on ; and 

• (3) During the times allowed for meals to a male 
young person, any cAher young person or any 
woman or child may be employed in the factory 
or be allowed to remain in a room in wliich a 
manufacturing process is carried on. 

In the parts of bleaching works and dyeing works 
m which the process of singeing is carried on, a 
Woman, young person, or child may not take a 
meal or remain during the times allowed for meals 
and notice of this prohibition must be* posted up 
m the factory. ^ ^ 

(<^ Structure. The tops of rooms (other than 
hnishmg rooms or warehouses) in bleach works and 
dye works are exempt from the requirements as to 
hmew^hing which apply generally to factories and 
workshops. Such works, as far as they are within 
the relaxed provisions as to overtime mentioned 
above have the privilege that, if the , conditions 
laid down in the Act are observed, different 
branches or departments of work carried on in the 
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same workshop shall, so far as regards the employ- 
ment of women during overtime, be treated as if 
^ey were different factories or workshops, that’ is 
It in one department overtime has been worked for 
tbir^ days in one year, it may nevertheless be 
N\oike<l foi an}' period not exceeding thirty days 
in any other department ^ 

BLtACHING POWDER. — A greyish-white 
powder with a strong odour, commonly known as 
chloride of lime Its manufacture is one of the 
leading chenucal industries of Great Britain. Its 
main use is as a bleaching agent for paper and 
hnen, but it is also employed m the manufacture of 
^Woroform and as a disinfectant 

. speaking, this name applies 

nly to the native sulphide of zinc, but it is often 
given to other minerals when found combined with 
sulphur. Owing to the presence of iron, blende is 
account is sometimes 
RMisin ^"Khsh miners. 

BLIND COAL.— The popular name for non- 
Dituminous coal or anthracite. 

8TKEI.~A1so known as Blisterwl 
bteel. bteel of a fine granulated texture blistered 
in the process of manufacture. It is used for making, 
tools, files, etc, ^ 

BLOCKADE. — In naval warfare, each party is 
anxious to injure the commerce of the other as far 
as possible, and one of the most effective methods 
to be adopted, provided the navy of the attacking 
power IS adequate, is to blockade the ports of the 
enemy, and so prevent ingress or egress of any 
vessels no matter of what nationality, under pain 
A ^ ago. this power led to 

gross abuses A belligerent state would declare a 
wliole hne of territory to be blockaded, when there 
r "I" ^‘xistence which could 
leahty anything else but a 
arcc. rhe confiscation which sometimes followed 
from attempting to " run the blockade," if by mere 
chance a vessel approached the blockaded territory 
led to many protests on the part of the Powers 
and eventually, by the Treaty of Paris, 1856 it 
was declared that no blockade should be recognised 
^less It wa^ mairitained by an adequate force! 
Whenever a blockade is declared it is necessary for 
the blockading party to give notice to all neutral? 
of the fact, otherwise the right of confi^ation of 
goods and vessel docs not arise. It was suggested 
by the Declaration of London. 1909 (g.v.) that the 
^Ics as to blockade should be modified. The 
Dedaration was never accejited by the British 
extraordinary conditions of 
the Great War quickly showed that the suggested 
lulcs were utterly impracticable under the dreum- 
stances It remains to be seen what will be 
the modifications laid down m the future by inter- 
national law. At present blockade is not by any 
means confined to such mclliods as were in vogue 
in D submarine has revolutionised 

ail kinds of s^a-warfare almost out of recognition. 

BLOCK TIN.— An alloy of tin in the form of 
ingots, containing tin, iron, copper, lead, arsenic 
and antimony. ' 

BLUBBER.— The name given to the fat of 
whales and other marine animals, and sometimes 
used of the membrane containing the fat. 

BLUE.— The colour now usually derived from * 
<^yeing, tinting paper, etc 
1 he blue generally used by laundresses is composed 
oi ultrainarme, with a mixture of bicarbonate dt 
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soda and glucose, but indigo is the chief constituent 
of liquid laundry blue. 

BLUE-STONE. — The commercial name for blue 
copperas or sulphate of copper. It is prepared 
from copper pyrites. • 

BOARDING-HOUSE, LAW AS TO.— The law 
which governs the relations of boarding-house 
keeper and boarder is the ordinary common law 
of contract. The boarding-house keeper asks as 
much as he can get for the board and lodging which 
he is prepared to supply to the boarder. When the 
bargain has been struck, the boarder can demand 
a dry bed, wholesome food, and the safety of his 
boots and his wearing apparel. If the boarder 
should lose any of his property from the boarding- 
house through no fault of the boarding-house 
keeper or of his servants, the boarder cannot claim 
redress from the boarding-house keepei. 

If the boarder has suffered the loss of any of his 
property through the negligence of the boarding- 
nouse keeper or of his servants, then an action may 
be brought against the boarding-house keeper for 
such loss as the boarder has sustained. It will be 
necessary for the boarder to prove, to the satis- 
faction of a judge and, possibly of a jury, that the 
negligence of the boarding-house keeper or of his 
servants was gross enough to warrant a judgment 
against him. 

The law as laid down in the case of Catherine 
Dansey against Elizabeth Frances Richardson in 
1854, may be shortly stated thus : Mr. Justice 
Earle tola the jury that a boarding-house keeper 
had not the unlimited liability of an innkeeper, 
but was bound to exercise due and reasonable care 
as to the guests' property, to the same extent 
which a prudent person would take of her own. 
Mr. Justice Wightman said that in respect of the 
property of a guest, it was no further in the care 
or charge of the boarding-house keeper, either actual 
or by legal implication, than by being in the house. 
He could find no authority for holding that a 
boarding-house keeper is a bailee (Bailee — One to 
whom goods are committed in trust for a specific 
purpose — English Dictionary) of the goods of his 
guest at all, or that he is bound to take more care 
about the goods of his guest than he, as a prudent 
owner, would take with respect to his own. The 
utmost care of a prudent owner might fail from the 
unforeseen negligence or dishonesty of a servant, 
against which it might be impossible for him to 
guard. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge said that the case of a 
guest being received by a boarding-house keeper 
was a purely voluntary contract, and the reception 
of the goods of the guest was a necessary part of it. 
The boarding-house keeper, for hire and reward, 
receives a guest into his house, with clothes and 
personal chattels. Let us see for what neglects a 
boaxding-house keeper will be liable. If the boarding- 
house keeper had neglected to give the guest a dry 
bed, or wholesome footl, and the guest had become 
ill, or, if through negligence, the boots or shoes or 
dress of the guest had been taken away to be 
cleaned, and had been lost, in these cases the 
boarding-house keeper would be liable to make 
recompense. A boarding-house keeper, then, must 
exhibit ordinary care toward the guest and the 
goods of the guest. Want of care in a servant of 
the boarding-house keeper is equal to want of care 
in the boarding-house keeper himself. If a master 
«»r a servant, ordinarily very careful, is neghgent on 
one particular occasion, by which a gu/“st suffers 


loss, that loss by the guest must be made good by 
the boarding-house keeper. 

A guest is entitled to due and reasonable care 
absolutely. He comes to the house, pays his moj^ey 
for certain things to be rendered in return. He is 
indifferent whether the master renders them in 
person or by a servant. The guest stipulates directly 
from the master for wholesome food, a dry bed, a 
clean room, and punctual obedience to his orders. 
The guest has no control over the servants or over 
the wisdom, care, or good fortune of the master in 
selecting them. The master's duty must be measured 
in the same way. He undertakes to the guest, not 
merely to be careful in the choice of the servants, 
but absolutely to supply him with certain things, 
and to take due and reasonable care of his goods. 
The only practical question, therefore, turns upon 
the quality of the individual act. Has such care 
been shown in the particular instance as the party 
injured had a right to insist on ? If it has not. he 
must be ^nswerable, who expressly or impliedly 
has undertaken for a sufficient consideration to 
show it. ^ 

Lord Campbell, Chief Justice, said that the 
general rule is that the master is answerable for 
the negligence of his servants while engaged m 
offices (duties) which he employs them to do, and 
his lordship was not aware how the keeper of a 
lodgyig-house should be an exception to the rule. 
There is a duty incumbent upon the keeper of a 
boarding-house for the goods of a guest when they 
are lawfully deposited in the hall, or in the room 
appropriated to the guest. If, through the negli- 
gence of the lodging-house keeper, or of his servant, 
an outer door is left open at a time when thieves 
might be expected to enter, and thieves do enter 
and steal the property of the guest, that is a breach 
of duty for which the boarding-house keeper is 
liable. His lordship by no means supposed that a 
boarding-house keeper is liable for the loss of the 
goods of the'guest by theft where there has been no 
negligence by the boarding-house keeper or by his 
servants. i 

BOARD MEETINGS. — What may be ti'rmed the 
domestic affairs of public companies are discussed 
and decided by the directors at what are known as 
board meetings. These have to be convened and 
conducted strictly in rccordance with the require- 
ments of the company’s articles, which usually con- 
tain very full directions in regard to such meetings. 
The directors of important and active companies 
usually meet once a week throughout the greater 
part of the year, and where board meetings are helQ 
at regular intervals m this manner it is not neces- 
sary to give specific notice of each meeting to the 
directors, provided that all are aware of the arrange- 
mjcnt. Where board meetings do not occur regularly, 
it is sometimes the practice to decide at one meeting 
the date of the succeeding meeting ; and here, again 
if all the directors are present when the date is so 
fixed, notice may be withheld. Otherwise, notice 
must be given to every director of the date, time, 
and place of meeting. The notices must be sent out 
a reasonable time beforehand, and if any director 
considers that the time is too short he should at 
once communicate with the person responsible for 
the issue of the notice, or he may be deemed to 
have waived his objection in this respect. 

If it is known for certain that a director is abroad 
and that «the notice cannot reach him in time to 
permit of his attendance at the meeting, it may be 
omitted in his case, but it is advisable, no matter 
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what the circumstances may be, to send notices to 
every member of the board, and even when the 
meetings are held at regular intervals, a reminder 
wiil probably be welcomed by the recipient. 

Unless there are special provisions in the articles 
making it obhgatory, the business which it is pro- 
posed to transact need not be specially mentioned 
tn the notice. 

The notices are usually dispatche<l by the secre- 
tary of the company acting under instructions from 
one or more of the directors, but any one of the 
directors could himself convene the meeting. Where 
the articles contain special provisions in this respect, 
they must, of course, be complied with. If a board 
meeting is improperly convened, and one or more of 
the directors fail to attend, acts done at the meeting 
will be invalid ; should all directors be present, 
however, the fact, say, that notice had been 
omitted to be sent to one of them, would not 
vitiate the proceedings. 

The directors are the only persons-wlm have the 
right to attend board meetings, but it is usual for 
the secretary to be present, and also any person 
employed by the company in a high executive 
position, such as general manager. 

The company's solicitor, too, is not infrequently 
requested to be in attendance No persons other 
than directors can, however, vote on any question 
before the meeting, although they may be asked 
to express an opinion with regard to it. 

It IS obligatory under Clause 75 of Table A for 
every director present at any meeting of directors 
or committee of directors to sign his name in an 
attendance book. This is a most valuable provision, 
and should obtain even where Table A has been 
excluded by the registration of special articles, for 
it may be of the utmost importance to be able to 
produce evidence, which cannot possibly be lefuted, 
establishing what directors were present at a 
particular board meeting. 

Most companies have a permanent chairman who 
presides at board, and also at the general, meetings 
of the company. He is chosen soirgjtimes on account 
of his having a very large pecuniary interest in the 
company, sometimes on account ol his social 
standing, occasionally because of his ability as a 
chairman.' Table A, Clause 90, has the following 
provLsion with regard to th' election of a chairman 
a.t board meetings — 

'• The directors may elect a chairman of their 
meetings and determine the period for which he is 
Jto hold office, but if no such chairman is elected, 
or if at any meeting ^the chan man is not present 
within five minutes after the time appointed for 
holding the same, the directors present may choose 
one of their number to be chairman of the meeting.” 

The chairman's first duty is to sec that a quorum 
is present. The number of directors necessary to 
^orm a quorum is usually prescribed by the articles , 
tf it is not, then a majority of the board will be 
requisite. Where the articles mention that a 
director may not vote on any matter hi which he 
is personally interested, such director cannot be 
counted in the quorum for that particular business. 
<See also Quorum.) 

An agenda, i e., a list of the business to be trans- 
acted at the meeting, should have been drawn up 
by the secretary and supphed to the chairman, who 
will bring the matters forward in the order m which 
they appear thereon. He may depart from this 
order should he deem it expedient to do so. The 
agenda shoulci have a wide margin (half the width 


of the paper) on the right-hand side ; on this the 
chairman should make a note of the decisions 
arrived at against the various items. It is advisable 
to have the agenda in a book, so that the chairman's 
notes are easily available for reference. They will 
be of great service to the secretary In preparing 
the minutes, although he should, of course, have his 
own notes, in addition, to guide him ; but, what is 
more important, they can be produced should any 
dispute arise as to the accuracy of the minutes 
when read at the next board meeting. 

Business conducted at board meetings will vary 
considerably for different companies, according to 
the amount of supervision which the board exer- 
cises over the company's affairs. In very many 
cases the real business of the undertaking is entirely 
in the hands of responsible officials, who issue 
periodical reports to the board for its information 
and consideration. Here the board will merely 
concern itself with the policy of the company, and 
pass formal resolutions where such are required, 

, authorising the seal to be affixed to documents, 
allotting shares, or making calls. In other cases its 
functions will include the consideration of tenders 
and placing of orders, the passing of accounts in 
detail, the consideration of contracts, and many 
other matters of a like natarc, l^roceedings at 
board meetings usually take place with very little 
formality, anci for unimportant matters a note in 
the minutes to the effect that a ceitain course was 
agieed upon will be suflicicnt ; but no decision of 
importance, especially if outsiders are affected, 
should be recorded except by means of resolutions in 
properTorm duly put to the meeting and voted upon. 

Each director present will have one vote ; an 
absent director may be represented by proxy if the 
articles so permit, but it is very unusual for them 
1o do so. The articles sometimes make provision 
for the appointment of alternate directors, and such, 
in the aoscnce of their j)rmcij)als, will be able to 
attend the meetings and vote. The ajiproval of the 
other members of the board is usually required on 
the appointment of an alternate director. The 
chairman will have one vote as a director ; and if 
the articles so prescribe but not otherwise, he will, 
in the event of an equality of votes, have a second 
or casting vote. 

Unless the articles provide otherwise, the 
directors cannot act without meeting together, 
There is sometimes a clause in the articles to the 
effect that a resolution in writing, signed by all the 
directors, shall be as effective as if passed at a 
properly constituted board meeting. 'This arrange- 
ment has often been found of great convenience and 
appears to be valid, although the Stock Exchange 
objects to the clause, and will not grant an official 
quotation unless it is omitted from the articles. 

As a rule, the articles allow the board to delegate 
any of its powers to a committee, which may con- 
sist of a single director. Table A, Clauses 91 to 94, 
which are summarised below, deal with such 
committees — 

The directors may delegate any of their powers 
to committees, consisting of such member or 
members of their body as they think fit. The 
directors may impose such regulations on the com- 
mittees as they choose. A committee may elect a 
chairman of their meetings . if the chairman is not 
present within a certain time they may choose 
any one of their number to be chairman. A com- 
mittee may meet and adjourn as they think proper. 
The chairman has a second or casting vote. 
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If no quorum la fixed by the hoard when appoint- 
ing a committee, all the members of the committee 
must be present, in order to constitute a valid 
meeting. 

A director has the right to be present at (?very 
meeting of the board of which he is a member, and 
he cannot be deprived of this right by his co- 
directors. Unless there is express provision in the 
articles, directors are not entitled to travelling or 
any other expenses occasioned by attendance at a 
board meeting. 

Directors who are guilty of persistent non- 
attendance at board meetings run the risk of 
being held re.sponsible, jointly with the other 
directors, for any breach of trust which the latter 
may commit. 

Outsiders who have dealings with a company will 
not be prejudiced in the event of there being any 
irregularity in connection with a board meeting 
where business is transacted affecting them The 
irregularity may occur in many ways, such as 
omission to give proper notice of the meeting, 
absence of a quorum, or the fact that some of the 
directors are not qualified to act. 

This protection does not apply if the directors do 
some act which is ultra vtres the company, and an 
action could be sustained against the company by 
any party injured by the illegal act 

All parties are deemed to know the extent of the 
powers of any company with which they may have 
dealings, since full particulars are contained in the 
memorandum and articles which are registered at 
Somerset House, and are available for inspection 

The business done irregularly at a board meeting 
(always provided that the directors are acting 
within their powers) can be ratified at a subsequent 
board meeting. 

With regard to a director acting who is not duly 
qualified, Section 74 of the 1908 Act states that the 
acts of a director or manager shall be valid, not- 
withstanding any defect that may aftei wards be 
discovered in his appointment or qualification. 

A director who is present at a meeting at which 
the minutes of proceedings at a prior board meeting 
are read and agreed as correct is not thereby 
responsible for the business transacted at the 
meeting to which such minutes relate 

B0AR5» OF TRADE, FUNCTIONS OF.— The 

Board of Trade is a Government department which 
exercises a supervision, to some extent, over the 
commerce and industry of the United Kingdom. Its 
full title IS “ The Lords of the Committee of H.M. 
Privy Council Appointed for the Consideration of 
all Matters relating to Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions," the latter term being the name by which 
our Colonies were known in the early days of the 
Board of Trade. Of recent years its value to the 
commercial community has grown to a considerable 
extent, but its usefulness has not been restricted to 
the present time. As a permanent department, it 
dates back to the Commonwealth, although com- 
missions were from time to time appointed in the 
fourteenth century, 300 years earlier, to inquire 
into matters affecting the trade of the country and 
to advise Parliament thereon. In 1660 a committee 
consisting of members of the Privy Council was 
appointed for the purpose of collecting statistics 
and informatioiv with reference to the trade of the 
country and its imports and exports, and shortly 
afterwards we find the Board inquiring into trade 
obstacles and the employment of the poor. The 
Board of Trade was abolished in 1675, r^ppointed 


in 1695, and again abolished, as a result of Burke's 
attack on the public offices, in 1782. It was resusci- 
tated in 1786, when the presently existing depart- 
ment was established by Order in Council as a per- 
manent committee of the Privy Council for the 
consideration of all matters relating to trade and 
the Colonies. 

The principal officers of State now became 
officio members of the Board, including, amongst 
others, the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the first Lord of the Treasury, the 
principal Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. None of these ex-officio members, however, 
takes part in the work of the Board, which is earned 
on by a President and his staff, which includes the 
permanent and ])arliamentary secretaries, four 
assistant secretaries, and the chief of the statistical 
department. At the present day the President of 
the Board of 'Irade is almost invariably a Member 
of the Cabinet, and since the passing into law of 
the Board of Trade Act of 1909, receives ;^5,000 a 
year, instead of the ^2,000 limit allowed by the 
Board of Trade (President) Act, 1826. 

The functions of the Board of Trade are many . 
and varied, and have grown enormously with the 
expansion of trade and commerce and the increase 
of statutes alfcctmg the same. At the present time 
it n>ay be said that its four mam functions are as 
follows — 

(1) Collecting information 

(2) Registration. 

(3) Inspection. 

(4) Authorisation of undertakings of a public 
nature. 

The collection of information includes the com- 
piling of the elaborate statistics relating to the 
United Kingdom, the Dominions, and foreign 
countries, which are jmbhshed by the Government ; 
the monthly and annual trade returns ; statistics 
relating to' railways, agrioilture, t otton, cand 
emigration. The annual railway returns ( ompiled 
by the Depart aaent are most comprehensive and 
ajipcar in a blue book of about one hiincfted pages,, 
in which details as to mileage, capital, passenger 
traffic, goods traffi< , receipts, profits, dividends, etc „ 
of every single railway company m *the United 
Kingdom are given, l:>t;sidcs a general report on the 
pi ogress of the railways during the year. Its. 
activities are not confined to mere routine work, 
special leports being issued from time to time, 
l^robably most valuable and certainly most quotej^ 
of all are the monthly and, annual trade statistics 
issued by this department. (See Board of Trade 
Returns.) These monthly trade returns, or to 
give them their full title, the Trade and Navigation 
Returns, are issued as soon as possible after the 
end of every month, and, in their summarised form, 
are immediately published in all the newspaperf. 
From them it is possible to tell the general progress, 
of the tradp of the c ountry both in bulk and in value, 
and they give m great detail the quantities and 
values of our imports and exports to and from every 
other country. The monthly returns show the 
figures for the last month and at the same time the 
figures for the year up to and including the last 
month. At the commencement of the reports is 
given a summary under the different headings into 
which the full return is divided. 

Under the second function, viz., registration, is 
to be included the vast task of keeping account of 
all the joint stock (limited liability) companies* 
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exanuning and recording patents and trade marks, 
keeping a register of ships and seamen ami main- 
taining the standards of weights and measures. 
Th* conduct of bankruptcy cases is also in the 
hands of the Board of Trade 

Uiidei the third function, viz , inspection, may 
be grouped the inspection of meidiant vessels to 
insure their being m a seaworthy condition, and that 
they are properly laden and equijiped ; aKo the 
control 'over harbours and railways with the right 
to make inquiry into the occasion of disastcis at 
sea and railway accidents. 

As regards tlu' fourth function mentioned abo\e, 
VIZ., authorisation of undertakings of a public 
nature, the Board of Trade exerci.ses conliol ovei 
new lailways, tramways, gas, w’ater, and elcctiicity 
undertakings, etc., by mc'ans of provisional orders, 
wluch it jirepares and submits to Parliament for 
confirmation. 

The Board of Trade also exercises administrative 
control over lightliouses, buoys and beacons, and 
receives, examines, and presents to Parliament 
annually the at-coimts of life assuieuee companies. 

Until 1918 tlie Board of Irade was divided into 
the following depart nicnls — 

(!) Commercial, Labour, and Statistical Depart < 
rnenh 'fills IS the oldest dcpaitment of the Bo.ud 
ol Trade, and was established in 1831 

(2) Bankruptcy Deparlment. I his di paitpient 
W'as cstablislud m 1883, undet tlio Jtanki iif)tcy Act 
ot that year 

(3) Railway Department. By an Act of 1840 rail- 
w’ays came under Government (onliol, and this 
impoitant departimMit of the Boaid of Tiade was 
made resjionsible for the supervision of railways 
both before and aftci thf'y arc 0 ]hmv <1 lor traflic 

(4) Marine Department. J his depaiiment, winch 
deals with shqis and seamen, was established 
as a separate department ot the Board ol 'Irade in 
1850, when it w'as ( ornbmed with 1h<“ li.ulioni 
De]>artment and the Idn.incc' Bepa’ t imuit ^ 

(5) Harbour Department. 

(6) Finance Deparlment.— 1 his, w'as s^qiaiated 
from tlu Alai me Department m 1860 'Iw'o 
important biamhes cjI the PnuuiCi De])artment 
wen* the Patent Office and the Joint .Stock 
Coinpiinies Registry 01lic<‘. 

llie work of tlie Board hrw just been U‘f>fg‘'i-nHed. 
and is now organiscal in two mam divisicuis or 
departments, \j/, the Dejiartment of Coninieue 
and Iriciustiy, and the Dejnu 1 merit of ihiblu' 
^crviccs Admimsli atioii. 

'Jhc Department of Commerc e and Jndnstry is 
mainly concerned wilTi tlie dev elojiment of tiadr, 
with vigilance, with suggestion, with information, 
and with the duty of thinking out and assisting 
national, commercial, and industrial polic y 

The Department of Public. Services Adniimslra- 
J^ion IS primarily engaged in the exerc ise of statutory 
and other administrative functions of a permanent 
nature with regard to trade and transjMut. It 
therefore incluclcs tlic work former!)** performed 
by the Marine, ILailway, Harbour, Companies, and 
Bankruptcy Departments. 

Department of Commerce and Industry, fhe 

Department of Commerce and Industry is concerned 
with a great number and vaiiety of matters, and is 
accordingly sub-dividcd into a number of sections 
or departments. 

It is an important feature of the- scheme of 
reorganisation that the heads of departments should 
be enabled to make frequent visits to the chief 


centres of commorco and industry at home and 
abroad, with a view of widening their knowledge 
and experience, and also giving them that personal 
acquaintance with manufacturers and merej^^ts 
aiicl* industrial conditions whn.h is e.ssential if the 
Boatdof Trade is to c omm and the general confidence 
of the tiading comimmity 

riie sections oi tlu' Department of Commerce 
and Indu.stry, including the l)e part ment of Overseas 
liade (Development and Intelligence), which is 
a joint dcpaitment of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Olficc, and is dealt with later, are at present 
as follows — 

(1) Commercial Relations and Ircaties. 'Phis 
s«<tion lakes the* place ot the luimci Commercial 
Dcpaitment, and clc-als with such matters as 
commercial treaties and agrc'ements, Empire and 
foreign tariffs and trade regulations, etc., etc. 

(2) Overseas J rade {Development and Intelligence). 
'File functions of I he Boaicl ot Jiade with respect 
to commercial inlclJigence and the development of 
overseas trade, as exeicised llirough the new joint 
department of Ihe Boaid oi Trade and Foreign 
Office, the work ol which is desciibed m a later 
paragra[>h 

(3) Industries and Manufactures. The new de- 
partment deals with home industries, with special 
reference 1o their development and stability, 
pioduction, and the economic .strength oi thef 
count IV generally 

(4) Industrial Propertv 'Jlie mam pait ert this 
section IS constituted by the Talent Office, but it 
not only administers tJie law relating to patent .s, 
designs, trade marks, and copyiight, but deals with 
all branches of industiial ])iopeity from the point 
of view of comnuicial and industrial policy. 

(5) Industrial l*ower and Transport. This de- 
jiaitinent is c liargc'd with the c oiisuleiation of all 
questions of general policy relating to transport 
in its commeuial aspect, aiul of cpiestions relating 
to indiisliial jiower 

(6) Statistics This department collects and 
classifies statistical ictuins relating to Bnti.sh and 
foreign inipoit and cxpcjit trade, and deals with 
the statistics of shipping, lailw'ays, emigration and 
imimgration, etc . 

(7) General Reononne Department. This is a new 
and impoitant section ioiiued foi the ouipose of 
assisting the Peunanent Secretary on questions of 
economic jiolic y, and is c hargi-d with the duty of 
systeinalH ally studying tlie general economic 
position c)f the country and the j^roblems arising 
therefi om. 

Doparlmont of Public Service Admiulstratlon. The 

( hief wotk of tins department is tlie administration 
of a number of important Acts of Parliament (eg., 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, the Companies Acts, 
the Bankiiiptcv Act, tlie Weights and Meaisures 
Acts, etc ). The departincat is divided into the 
following .sections — 

1 'Ihe Marine Department administcr.s, through 
a staff of Surveyors, Superintendents, Examiners, 
and other officers at the ports, the .statutory 
provisions regulating mei chant .shipping and sea- 
men, and i.s ac cordingly respon.sible lor dealing with 
.safety ol life at sea, legistiy and tonnage of ships, 
the examination ol masters, mates, engineers and 
fishermen, the engagement, discharge, and payment 
of seamen, mquiries into wrecks, etc. A sub- 
department of the Marine Department (The General 
Register and Record Office of Shipping and Seamen) 
keeps the registers of ships, issues certificates *10 
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officers, and has custody of official logs, agreements, 
etc, 

2 The Faihvay Department administers the Rail- 
way Regulation Acts and deals with all matters 
relating to the safety of the railway traYMlling 
public and of railway employees, and with railways 
generally, as with canals, light railways, and 
tramways. 

3 The Public Utilities and Harbours Department 
has general jurisdiction in regard to harbours, tidal 
waters, foreshores, lighthouses, pilotage, etc. It 
has also important functions of an administrative 
and quasi-legislativc nature in connection with gas, 
water, and electricity, A sub-department (the 
Standards Department) is responsible lor the c ustcxly 
of the Imperial and secondary standards of weights 
and measures, and deals generally with matters 
arising under the Weights and Measures Acts. 

4. The Companies Department is responsible for 
the general administration of legislation with regard 
to the Government control of joint stock companies, 
and has duties under the Registration of Business 
Names Act, 1917 ; the Companies (Particulars as 
to Directors) Act, 1917 ; the Assurance Companies 
Act, 1909 ; the Art Unions Act, 1846 ; and other 
Acts. The depaitmcnt exercises supervision and 
control over Official Receivers connected with the 
winding up of ( ompanies m the High Court and the- 
County Courts. 

5. The Bankruptcy Department is responsible 
for the administration of legislation i elating to 
bankruptcies and deeds of arrangement, and 
exercises supervision and control over Official 
Receivers in Bankruptcy both of the High Courts 
and of the County Court. 

Departmont ot Overseas Trade (Development and 
IntelUgonco) • Mention has already been made of 
this department, which is a joint department of 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade. It 
deals with all questions concerning the direction 
aneb organisation of the commercial attach^ and 
consular services ; while other duties include 
the collection and classification of information on 
all subjects of c ommercial interest. It also supplies, 
on application, information with regard to foreign 
and Colonial contracts open to tender, and other 
openings for British trade; lists of manufacturers 
at hom&and lists of firms abroad engaged in par- 
ticular lines of business in different localities ; 
foreign and Colonial tariff and Customs regulations ; 
commercial statistics ; forms of Certificates of 
Origin ; regulations concerning commercial tra- 
vellers ; sources of supply ; prices, etc., of trade 
products ; shipping and transport, etc. 

Samples of foreign competitive goods and com- 
mercial products are exliibited at the offices of this 
department, which also has the management of the 
British Industries Fairs organised by the Board of 
Trade. Manufacturers and traders who wish to 
receive early information respecting new trade 
openings, or who require reports on foreign com- 
petition and other matters likely to be of intere.st, 
may, for a small fee, have their names included in 
the special register, which is open to any approved 
British firm, but not to a non-British trader. Tlie 
information, supplied by the Trade Commissioners 
and the Consular representatives, is circulated to 
firms on the register as quickly as possible after 
receipt. 

Another activity of the Department of Overseas 
^Xrade is the furnishing of information regarding 
possible importers of goods of British manufacture, 
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their commercial and financial status, their local and 
European references ; the goods particularly 
required, terms of trading, and the language in 
which correspondence should be carried on. a- 

A further important feature is that the depart- 
ment is assisted by an Advisory Committee of 
business men. 

The Board of Trade Journal was instituted in 
1886. It IS a valuable publication to the mercantile 
community, containing information relating to 
tariffs. Customs regulations, extracts from Consular 
reports, openings lor British trade, shipping and 
transport, periodical returns and statistical tables. 

An arrangement was inaugurated on January 1st, 
1897, whereby the names of British firms desirous 
of receiving confidential information as to oppor- 
tunities for the extension abroad of those branches 
of trade m which they are specially interested, and 
as to other connected matters, are placed on a 
special register at the Board of Trade. This has 
met witl^ widespread approval, as evidenced by the 
steady increase m the number of names so registered. 

The confidential information which is com- 
municated to firms upon the register is received 
from His Majesty’s Consular officers in foreign, 
countries, from His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners 
and the Imperial Trade Correspondents in the 
British dominions, and from other souri es available, 
amj relates mainly to openings for British tiade 
abroad. It is communicated to firms on the 
register in circular letters. 

In addition to the Journal, a great number of 
publications are issued by the Board of Trade, 
further particulars of which arc given in the article 
on Board of Trade Returns (y v ) 

BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS.— One of the 
most valuable departments of the Board of Trade 
IS the statistical department, which issues periodical 
returns relating to British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Trade and Commerce, Shipping and Navigation. 
In addition to piurely trade returns, the Board of 
Trade issues a yearly report oi Bankruptcy, Com- 
panies, Emigration and Immigration, Life Assur- 
ance Companies, Patents, Changes in ••Wages and 
Hours of Labour, Strikes and Lock-outs, Weights 
and Measures, etc The occasional publications of 
the Board include : British and Foreigb Trade and 
Industry, Census of Production, Prices of Exported 
Coal, Commercial Missions to various Colonies, 
Cost of Living in various British and Continental 
Towns, Foreign Labour Statistics, Trade Unions, 
Translations of Foreign Tariffs, etc 

The advantage of being; able to procure such 
information as is contained m these returns is of 
great value to the commercial community. The 
statistics relating to imports and exports exhaus- 
k’vely deal with the extent to which the exports 
have fallen below or exceeded the imports, indi- 
cating the balance of trade. The rates of exchange 
are, therefore, affected by these figures. As tnc 
different classes of articles are enumerated sepa- 
rately, the returns are useful to the respective 
sections of the commercial community, and operate 
in a considerable degree upon the prices of the com- 
modities. An example of such a return issued by 
the Board of Tiadc is shown on page 217. 

This shows clearly the total imports and exports 
for a single week and for the year to date, the 
particulars of the various grades of cotton being 
given in ziddition. 

A statement of the trading of the United King- 
dom with foreign countries and British possessions 
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is published annually. This publication, which con- 
tains much more detailed and exhaustive informa- 
tion than can be given in monthly accounts, gives 
abstract tables for the year of issue and several 
years preceding, and detailed statements of imports 
and exports of various articles consigned from and 
to each country ; also details as to Customs revenue, 
transhipments, and articles in bond, with particulars 
of the trade of the United Kingdom with each 
foreign country and Bntish possession, and of the 
trade at each port of the United Kingdom. 

The foreign trade returns show the increases or 
decreases in the value of imports into the United 
Kingdom, and give the same information with 
regard to the exports of the produce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom. Both imports 
and exports are treated in these statistual tables 
under four heads : (1) Food. Drink, and Tobacco ; 
(2) Raw Materials and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured : (3) Articles wholly or mainly manu- 

factured ; (4) Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

As this country depends mainly upon h^r imports 
both of natural products and of food, it will be seen 
that the increase or decrease of any particular 
foreign product or food-stuff must at once affect 
the market as regards the price. The chief British 
exports are cotton and woollen goods, machinery 
and coal, and any decrea.se in the values of the exports 
of these points to a falling off in the British trade 
and the increase of unemployment, while, of cefurse, 
an increase of exports would have a contrary effect 
The detailed manner in which the Board of 
Trade issues these returns is illustrated on page 21H 
by the exliacts iiom horeign iiadc Returns. 
The information refers to the three years previous 
to the outbreak ot the Great War. Subsequent 
figures have, naturally, been abnormal 

Statistics ot agricultural iinpoits, juices of ex- 
ported coal, emigration and immigration, labour, 
etc., arc treated m a similar manner 

In connection with the return of foreign trade, 
statistics are given of the tonnage of vessels entered 
at ports in the United Kingdom from foreign 


countries and British possessions with cargoes and 
the amount of the tonnaw cleared. Similar Tnforma- 
rion is given with regard to the coasting trade, and 
in both cases the returns are compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous years. 

In addition to preparing returns, the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Trade also obtains 
copies of the returns issued by various foreign 
countries, with reference to such subjects os the 
Salt Production of Russia, Cotton Spun and Woven 
m India, Steel l^oduction of the United States, 
Exports of Rubber from Para, etc. 

BOARDS. — Strips of sawn timber less than 9 in. 
in thickness. Strips of greater thickness are known 
as planks 

RODV CORPORATK.— A number of persons 
who, by law, are formed info a ( oiporation, and 
who continue as a disfiiut body irrosjiective of 
any changes whicli may take place amongst the 
members (See Corporation ) 

BOILER INSURANCE. — (See Insurance.) 

BOLE. — An earthy mineral varying in colour 
from red to yellow, according to the proportion of 
iron Thus, Armenian bole is red, while tne French 
variety has streaks of yellow. Hole resembles clay, 
and generally consists of ferric acid, silica, alumina, 
and water. It is found in basaltic rocks in Saxony, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Sicily, and South America, and 
IS now mainly used as a pigment for adulterating 
articles of food of a naturally reddish colour, such 
as anchovies, cocoa, etc. The bole found in the 
Greek island of Lemnos was formerly used as a 
tonic, its medicinal properties being due to the 
oxide of iron it contained. 

BOLIVIA. — Bolivia is bordered north and east 
by Biazil, .south by the Argentine Republic and 
Paraguay, and west by Peru anti Chili. It is, 
tliereforc, an inland country, its communication 
with the sea being earned on through the ports of 
Peru, Chill, and the Argentine Republic. Its sea 
coast was lost in the war with Chili in 1875-80. 
Recent explorations in the upper waters of the 
Parana give reason to believe that Bolivia will soon 


Cotton Returns. 

Return of the Number of ^ales of Cotton Imported and Exported at the Various Ports of 4he United 

Kingdom 


Week ended 


13 Weeks ended 


Week ended 


13 Weeks ended 




Imports, 


Exports. 

• 

Balcb 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

American 

21,82o 

1,213,994 

5,303 

70,417 

Brazilian 

^.687 

36.105 


2,987 

East Indian 

2,364 

32,295 

1 

2^9 15 

Egyptian 

4,531 

200,438 

23 

63,024 

Miscellaneous . . 

3,164 ‘ 

22,409 * 


1,036 

Total 

36,569 

1 1,505.241 

5,327 

140,379 


a iiS bales, British West Indian ; 262 bales, British West African . and 906 bales, British East African, 

fareign EMt African ; 6,592 bales, British East African ; and 41 bales 


Notk.— Cotton ** in transit " or * 


for transhipment under bond," if described at such in the ships' reports, 

• 217 » 
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Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 

Imports ( ValUit C. l.F ). 



• Year ended 3ist December. 

1 Increase ( +) 

1 or 

Decrease ( - ) 

I m 1913 
as compared 
with 1912. 

1 lucxcdse { +) 
or'- 

' Decrease ( - ) 

! m 1913 
j as compared 

1 with 1911. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

I — Food, Drink, and Tobacco — 

A. Gram and M(}Ui .. 

i J ' 

1 75,7t>I>,943 

i 

88,496,284 

85,5^7,938 

l' ' 

- 2,968,346 | 

i 

\ + 9,766,995 

R. Meat, including animals for food 

49,722,183 ■ 

^ 49,079,559 

56,743,914 

T 7,664,355 

f 7,021,731 

C. Other food and drink — 

1. Non-diitiable 

73.838,263 ' 

77,319,259 

81,265,948 

-f 3,946,689 

-t- 7,627,685 

2. Dutiable 

59,551,830 ; 

59,333,614 

58,791,211 

- 542,403 

- 7(W,619 

D Tobacco 

5,284,918 

6,359,115 

8,068,293 

+ 1,709,178 

r 2,783,375 

'I'ot.il, Clasi> I 1 

263,958,137 

, 280,587.831 

290,397,304 

+ 9,809,473 

4-26,439,167 


II — Raw Materials and Artkiks 
Mainly MakueacturI' d - 


A. Coal, coke, and manufactun'd fuel 

29,779 ' 

276,516 

36,700 

- 239,816 

+ 6,921 

13. Iron ore, scrap u-on, and steel . 

5,799,162 i 

6,219,050 1 

7,432,760 

-f 1,213,710 

-1- 1,633,598 

C. Other metallic ores 

8,859,967 ' 

9,059,?»05 

10,197,475 

+ 1,137,970 

■f 1,337,508 

D. Wood and timber 

25,862,171 1 

28,357,158 

33,789,356 

-f 5,432,198 

-f- 7,927,185 

E. Cotton 

71,155,514 : 

80,238,960 

*■70,570,51 1 

- 9,668,449 

~ 585,003 

F. Wool 

36,037,451 ! 

36,567,818 

37,787,338 

-f 1,219,520 

4- 1,749,887 

G. Other textile materials . . 

14,611,045 ' 

18,578,100 

19,751,121 

-f 1,173,02! 

1- 5,140,076 

H. Oil-seeds, nuts, oils, fats, and gums . 

35,047,549 i 

37,418,767 

41,636,408 

+ 4,217,641 

4- 6.588,859 

I. Hides and undressed skins 

11,106,664 , 

13,690,265 

15,067,595 

-f 1,377,330 

f 3,960,931 

J. Paper-making materials 

4,749,521 

5,566,996 

5,815,576 

+ 248,580 

-J- 1,066,055 

K. Miscellanetnis 

34,900,038 1 

39,694,431 

f 

39,839,049 ' 

-t- 144,618 

4- 4,939,011 

Total, Class 1 1 £ 

248,158.861 

275,667,566 

281,923,889 , 

-1- 6,256,323 

4 33,765,(i28 

Export of Produce and M 

artufactures of the United Kn 

igdom (ra/ne /'.() B ^ 






Incre.ise ( r) 

Iii< I ( asi ( -)- ) 





or 

or 

— 

Year e 

nded 31st December 

Deere <ise ( - ) 

Dec leasf ( - ) 





in 1913 

m 1913 




— 

as compared 

as com[>ared 


1911. 

1912 

1913 

with 1912 

with 191 1 

HI — Articies Wholly or Mainly 


- 




Manufactured — 






A. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof 1 43,730,292 

48,597,677 

54,328,292 

+ 5,730,615 

-f 10,598,000 

13. Other metals and mannf.ictures thereof 

1 1 ,022,536 

12,284,471 

Pd, 288, 350 

T 1,003,879 

2,265,814 

C. Cutlerv, hardware, implements (excc'pt 






machine tools) and instruments 

7,395,084 

8,108,878 

7,974,457 

134,421 

-f 579,373 

D. Electrical goods and apparatus (other 






than machmerv and telegraph and 






telephone wire) . 

' 2,819,374 

4,341,587 

5,404,i71 

f- 1,063,084 

-T 2,585.297 

E MaAiinerv , . 

30,960,678 

33,158,015 

37,027,582 

+ 3,869,567 

+ 6,066,904 

F. Ships (new) 

5,663,115 

7,027,162 

1 1,031,236 

4- 4,004,074 

-1 5,368,121 

G Manufactures of wood and timber (in- 






eluding furniture) 

, 2,037,272 

2,058,818 

2,037,726 

21,092 

+ 454 

H Yarns and textile fabrics — 





r 

1 . Cotton 

120,063,355 

122,219,939 

127,206.820 

T 4,986,881 

t 7,143,465 

2 Wool 

, 37,239,197 

37,773,504 

37,686,781 

86,723 

+ 447,584 

3. Silk 

2,381,528 

2,225,739 

2,157,013 

68,726 

- 224,515 

4. Otlier materials 

13,198.754 

14,576,309 

14,826,432 

+ 250,123 

T 1,627,678 

I. Apparel 

; 13,820,465 

15,722,778 

16,426,1 12 

+ 703,334 

-f 2,605,647 

T. Chemicals, drugs, dves, and colours 

' 20,053,129 

' 21,0v36,390 

22,012,238 

-f 975,848 

4- 1,959,109 

K. la;ather and manufactures therein! (m- 

1 





eluding gloves, hut e.xcludmg boots 





« 

and shoes) 

, 4,879,175 

5,248.345 

5,657,325 

4- 408,980 

4- 778,150 

L. Earthenware and glass 

4,713,298 

4,973,374 

5,214,186 

1 -f 240,812 

4- 5tH4,888 

M. Paper 

3,310,966 

3,559,3 

3,678,680 

1 p 119,v363 

4- 367,714 

N. Railway carriages and irurks (not of 






iron), motor-cars, cycles, carts, etc . 

8,125,047 

9,758,210 

11,373,566 

+ 1,615,356 

4- 3.248,519 

0. Miscellaneous 

30,809,362 

32,357,802 

34,240,678 

-f 1,882,876 

4- 3,431,316 

Total, Class III £ 362.222.627 

385,028,315 

41 1,572,145 

-f 26,543,830 

4-49,349,518 

IV. — Miscellaneous and Unclassified 

1 





(including Parcel Post) . . ^ 

9,133,563 

10,091,863 

11,385,083 

+ 1,293,220 

4- 2,251,520 

Total value . . { 

• 454,119,298 

1 487,223,439 

525,461,416 

-f38,237,779 

4-71.342,1 14 
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be connected with the Atlantic by means of tribu- 
taries of this nver, which are navigable for steam- 
boats of considerable draught. Bolivia embraces 
an ^ea of about 570,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation, slightly under 3,000,000 m number, is chiefly 
of Indian descent. 

Relief. The surface, a high plateau surmounted 
by lofty peaks of the Andes in the west, declines to 
a low, fertile plain in the east. 

ProduclioDS. Bohvia's products are mainly 
mineral, though there arc several natuial products 
from the forests. The mdia-rubber is of the finest 
quality, and almost inexhaustible Cocoa is one of 
the most important products. 1 he plant from whicli 
it is denved is raised in the valleys of the Andes, 
and exported to a con.siderable extent. The cin- 
chona tree, from the bark of which quinine is pro- 
duced. was first discovered in Bolivia Of late 
years it has been found in the forests along the 
entire chain of the Andes. Efforts have been made 
to transplant the cinchona tree into Javi^ Ceylon, 
and India, and with such success that the bc.st 
quinine now comes from these cenntnes The 
result of the East Indian competition has been to 
reduce the price of quinine more than half. 

Bolivia is very rich in minerals. With only the 
most primitive methods of mining, the silver mines 
of Potosi arc estimated to have produced 
;^400,000,000 since their discovery. It is said ^hat 
every ounce of ore that finds its way out of the 
Andes is carried on the back of a man or a llama, 
and the quartz is crushed by rolling logs upon it. 
By this method gold and silver to the amount of 
nearly ;^3,(X)(),000 are annually mined Besides the 
precious metals, copper, lead, tin, salt, and sulphui 
are found. 

There is now a railway from Mollendo on the 
Peruvian coast, to Lake Titicaca, and some of the 
oroduce of Bolivia reaches a market by this route. 
Much of the other foreign trade is done through 
Anca and Antofagasta, on the Pacific coast. The 
trade through Argentina, on< e most extensive, has 
shown signs of decline, but the c*nstruc.tion of a 
new railway line between the two countries, now 
far advanced, will probably create a revival. The 
exports copipnse silver, Peruvian bark, rubber, 
gum, cocoa, coffee, copper, tin, and other oics 
Silver forms two-thirds of thfe value of the exports 



Towns. La Paz, with a population of 95,000, is 
by far the most important town, as well aui the 
seat of government, though Sucre is the nominal 
capital • 


The only other towns of any consequence arc 
Cochabamba and Oruro. 

Malls aie regularly dispatched twice a month 
via Southampton and Colon. La Par is about 
8,000* miles distant from London The time of 
transit is between twenty-five and thirty days. 

BOLIVIANO, BOLIVIANOS. - (Sec Forkicn 
Mone ys — Bolivi.\ ) 

BOMBAZINE. — A light, twilled fabiic, of which 
the warp is silk and the weft worsted. It has been 
made m England since the time of Elirabeth, 
and IS now mamifai lured also in Northern Italy. 
Norwicli 13 the chief centre of manufacture, but 
the demand Icir this at tide has been steadily 
decreasing for some years past 

BON* — ^riie Trench word bon, meaning " good,** 
is a term often found on various documents, such 
as coupons and bills, which have hence come to 
be called " Bons " 

Bon pour Cxnquante l-rancs, that is, good for 
fifty francs, is impiinted on coupons attached to 
Italian rentes Erench Treasury Bonds {Hons du 
Trisor) have on their faces Bon pour M\IU Francs, 
good for a thousand francs, or whatever the sum 
may be. 

BONA FIDE. -I his IS a Latin phrase, signifying 
“in good faith “ Its opposite is maid fide, which 
means “in bad faith.’* 

The meaning attached to bond fide Is practically 
the same whether it is used by a lawyer or by a 
layman It implies, generally speaking, an absence 
of all dishonesty, fraud, deceit, wilful misrepre- 
sentation, (»r suppression of the truth. It is a 
iiccc‘ssary element in the formation of all ordinary 
con 1 1 acts, although there are certain contracts 
whi( h require more than bona pdes, especially con- 
tracts of insurance, which belong to the class of 
ubexiimes fidex {qv.). “In good faith” is defined 
in tlu‘ Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and in the 
Sale* of Goods Act, 1893, and as far as the contracts 
dealt with by these Acts are concerned it is declared 
in each of them that “a thing is deemed to be 
done ‘ in good faith ' within the meaning of this 
Act when it is m fact done honestly, whether it 
be done negligently or not ” 

BONA FIDES. — Good faith, the nominative case 
of bond fide {q.v ). 

BOND. — In addition to the use of th(? term as 
dcuoling cc'rlain scciirilies (lor winch see under 
ISoNDb), a bond is. in a legal sense, a writing of 
obligation, under seal, to a sum of money or 

to perform a c ontract. The person who binds him- 
self is call<‘d the obligor, whilst the person who is 
intended to be benefited by the bond is called the 
obi igee 

All the general rules applicable to the formation 
of a c ontract'attnrh to a bond, which is, of course, 
a special kind ol contract Thus, an infant or a 
lunatic cannot bind himself, though he may take 
a benefit under the bond. No technical wording is 
required. Iherc must not, however, be any 
ambiguity, otherwise the bond may be void ; and 
as it IS a deed, there must be due execution and 
delivery. 

Generally, a bond is executed subject to a condi- 
tion, and It becomes void upon the performance or 
the non-performance of the condition, as the case 
may be. A penalty is invariably ihserted, and the 
amount of the penalty is usually double the sum 
intended to be secured by the instrument. In case 
of a breach, this double amount cannot be suetl 
219 ' » 
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for, but only the actual amount with interest and 
any possible sum in addition as damages. 

If the condition of a bond is that the obligor 
shall not do a certain thing under a pienalty, the 
obhgor cannot make his election so as to pay the 
penalty and do the thing. The court will, if moved, 
not only make him pay the penalty, but will also 
restrain him, by injunction, from committing the 
breach of the condition. 

The bond being under seal, the Statute of Limita- 
tions does not run against it until twenty years after 
the right to sue upon it has accrued. 

Bonds are sometimes required to insure the due 
performance of legal or official duties. For example, 
an administrator is compelled to give a bond for 
the due administration oi the estate which is about 
to be placed m his hands. 

A specimen of a common form of bond is given 
as an inset. 

The stamp duties payable on the execution of 
a bond, under the Stamp Act, 1891 , are as follows — 

Bond for securing the p aynu nt or 
repayment of money or the transfer 
or re-transfer of stock. 

(See Mortgage, etc., and 

Marketable SEcuRirv.) 

£ 5 

Bond in relation to any annuity upon 
the original creation and .sale thereof 
(See Conveyance on Sale ) 

Bond, Covenant, or Instrument of 
any kind whatsoever. 


(1} Being the only or principal ot 
primary security for any annuity 
{except upon the original creation 
thereof by way of sale or security, and 
except a superannuation annuity), or 
for any sum or sums of money at 
stated periods, not being interest for 
any principal sum secured by a duly 
stamped instrument, nor rent re- 
served by a lease or tack. 

/ The same 
ad valorem 

For a definite and certain peiiod, ' duty as a 
so that the total amount to be ulti-- ^venant 
mately payable can be ascertained, j for such 

total 

^ amount. 

(The Inland Revenue do not, in 
practice, charge duty on more than 
twenty times the annual sum.) 

For the term of life or any other 
indefinite period. 

For every IS, and also for any 
fractional part of £5, of the annuity 
or sura periotlically payable . . 0 2 6 

(2) Being a collateral or auxiliary 
or additional or substituted security 
for any of the above-mentioned pur- 
poses where the principal or primary 
instrument is duly stamped. 


Where the total amount to be 
ultimately payable can be ascer- 
tained . . 


, The same 
advahrem 
duty as a 
bond or 
' ooveoant 
of the 
same kind 
for such 
total 

V amount. 


In any other case — £ s. d. 

For every £5, and also for any 
fractional part of £S, of the annuity 
or sum periodically payable . . . . 0 0 6 

(3) Being a grant or contract for 
payment of a superannuation annuity, 
that IS to say, a deferred life annuity 
granted or secured to any person in 
consideration of annual premiums 
payable until he attains a specified 
age and so as to commence on his 
attaining that age. 

For every £S, and also for any 
fractional part of £$, of the annuity 0 0 6 

Bond given pursuant to the direc- 
tions of any Act, or of the Commis- 
sioners or the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms, or any of their officers, for or in 
respect of any of the duties of excise 
or (Histoms, or for preventing frauds or / The same 
evasions thereof, or for any other 
matter (Sr thing relating thereto. I bond for 

1 the 

Where the penalty of the bond 
does not exceed ;^150. I penalty. 

In any other case . . . . ..050 

Exemption. 

Bond given as aforesaid upon, or in 
relation to, the receiving or obtaining, 
or for entitling any person to receive or 
obtain, any drawback of any duty of 
excise or customs, for or in respect of 
any goods, wares, or merchandise ex- 
ported or shipped to be exported from 
the United Kingdom to any parts 
beyond the seas, or upon or in relation 
to the obtaining of any debenture or 
ce/tificatc for entitling any person to 
receive any ^such drawback as afore- 
said. ■* 

And see Section 42 as follows — 

“If any pcr.son required by any ‘Act for the 
time being in force or by the Commissioners, or 
any of their officers, to give or enter into any 
bond for or in respect of any duty of excise, or 
for preventing any fraud or evasion in relation 
to any such duty, or for any matter or thing 
relating thereto, includes in one and the same 
bond any goods or things belonging to more 
persons than one, not being partners or joint 
tenants, or tenants ih common, he shall for 
every offence incur a fine of fifty pounds.” 

Bond on obtaining letters of adminis- 
tration in England or Ireland, or a 
confirmation of testament in Scotland 0 5 0 

Exemptions. 

(1) Bond given by the widow, 
child, father, mother, brother, or 
sister of any common seaman, 
marine, or soldier, dying in the 
service of His Majesty. 

{2\ Bond given by any person 
where the estate to be administered 
does not exceed 100 in valuoi 
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KNOW ALL MEN by these presents that I John Jonea of 396 
Eldon Road Southtoun in the C )unty of Blankshire General 
Merchant am held and firmly bound to Samuel Smith of Sheraton 
House Northbridge in the County of Whiteshire in the sum of ON] 
THOUSAND POUNDS to be paid to the said Samuel Smith or to his 
executors administrators or assigns for which payment to be we! 
and truly made I bind myself my heirs executors and adminis- 
trators firmly by these presents. 

SEALED with my seal and dated this 2nd day of December 19. 

Signed sealed and delivered 
by the said John Jones in 
the presence of 

WILLIAM ROBINSON, 

895 Round Street, 

Southtoun, 

Clerk. 

• NOW THE CONDITION of the above-written bond or obligation 
is such that if the abov^-bounden John Jonea hia heira executo! 
or adminiatratora ahall pay unto the aaid Samuel Smith hia 

executora adminiatratora or aasigna the aum of Five. hundred 

» 

pounda by the inatalmenta following (that ia to aay) the aum. of 


JOHN JONES 


G 


(1435) pp, 2*20 and 221 



One hundred pounds on the Ist day of March next ensuing the sun 
of One hundred pounds other part thereof on the 1st day of June 
next ensuing and the sum of Three hundred pounds the residue 

thereof on the 2nd day of December 19 and if the said John 

Jones his heirs executors or administrators shall at the several 
times hereinbefore appointed for payment of the said several 
instalments of the said sum of Five hundred pounds pay unto the 
said Samuel Smith his executors administrators or assigns 
interest for the said sum of Five hundred pounds or such part 
thereof as for the time being shall remain unpaid after the rate 
of Five pounds for every One hundred pounds by the year (such 
interest to commence and be computed from the day of the date of 
the above-written bond or obligation) THEN the above-written 
bond or obligation shall be void otherwise the same shall remain 
in full force and virtue. 
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Bond of any kind whatsoever not 
specifically charged with any duty — 

« Where the amount limited to be 
recoverable does not exceed £300 . . 

In any other case . . 

Bond, accompanied with a deposit 
of title deeds, for making a mortgage, 
wadset, or other security on any estate 
or property therein comprised 

(See Mortgage, etc., and Section 

86 ) 

Bond, Declaration, or other Deed of 
Writing for making redeemable any 
disposition, assignation, or tack, appar- 
ently absolute, but intended only as a 
security. 

(See Mortgage., etc., and Sections 
23 under Agreement and 86 under 
Mortgage.) 


I Tb« s«me 
ad9aIortm 
j duty as a 

I bond for 
the 

amount 

limited. 

/ s d. 



BONDED GOODS* — These are imported goods 
which are liable to pay duty, and which are 
deposited in a Government or bonded warehouse 
(j.v.) until such duty is paid. The goods, so long as 
they remain in the warehouse, are said to be “ in 
bond," a bond having been signed on behalf of the 
owners that the duty will be paid when they are 
taken out for being dealt with. * 

BONDED VAULTS. — These are chiefly under- 
ground cellars, where wines and spirits are kept 
in bond, or upon which the duty has not been 
paid. 

BONDED WAREHOUSE. — This is a warehouse 
established by the State or by private enterprise, in 
which goods liable to duty are lodged until the duty 
upon them has been paid. Previous to the estabhsh- 
ment of bonded warehouses in England, the pay- 
ment of duties on imported goods had to be made 
at the time of importation, or a bond wiBi security 
for future payment given to the revenue authorities. 
A merchant who might import a thpusand pounds 
worth of wine or tobacco, if he only paid duty on 
it by instalments as it went out to the dealer, 
would be quite unable to import so much if he had 
to pay some^rherc from one to five thousand pounds 
of duty on its arrival. The system of bonded ware- 
houses was hence adopted. The taxable commodity 
thus came to be locked up m a Government ware- 
house, and the duty to be paid on the removal, 
algng with a proportional fee or rent for the custody 
of the article or its accommodation in Government 
premises. Bonding in tins manner was part of the 
scheme of Sir Robert Walpole in 1733, generally 
known as the Excise Scheme, which was defeated 
from its unpopularity, and it was not till 1803 that 
the system was actually adopted. By an Act c)f 
tjjat year, imported goods were to be placed in 
warehouses approved by the Customs authorities, 
and importers were to give " bonds " for payment 
of duties when the goods were reniovec?. It was 
from this that the warehouses received the name 
of " bonded " or " bonding.” The Customs Con- 
solidation Act, 1853, dispensed with the giving of 
bonds, and laicl down various provisions for securing 
the payment of customs duties on goods warehoused. 
These provisions are contained in the Customs Con- 
solidation Act, 1876, and the amending statutes, 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1880, and 
the Revenue Act, 1883. The warehouses are known 
as " king’s warehouses," and are defined by the Act 
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of 1876 as " any places provided by the Crown or 
approved by the Commissioners of Customs, for the 
deposit of goods for security thereof, and the duties 
due thereon." This process, by which the Crown 
holds in custody the goods of private persons, has 
produced some curious effects on mercantile law 
and trading piactices. When transactions have 
taken place about bonded goods, should they be 
injured or destroyed, it may come to be a question 
of nice adjustment who is to bear the loss, seeing 
there is not possession to show ownership ; and still 
nicer questions sometimes arise as to whether such 
goods are or are not part of a bankrupt estate. 
There is a difficulty in securing money upon goods 
without transferring their absolute possession. The 
warehousing system, however, by retaining the 
gooils for the owner, whoever he may be, has 
created a complete system of paper- money in the 
transference of the title-deeds, as they may be called, 
of such goods — the dock warrants or other docu- 
ments--the ^ssession of which is equivalent to 
possession of the goods. When the goods are in 
bond the owner may subject them to various pro- 
cesses necessary to fit them for the market, such as 
the re-packing and mixing of tea, the vatting amd 
bottling of wines and spirits, the roasting of coffee, 
the manufacture of certain kinds of tobacco, etc., 
and certain specific allowances aie made in respect 
of waste arising from such processes or from leakage, 
evaporation, and the like. 

BOND NOTE. — This is a printed form filled in by 
an exporter, and signed by an official of the Custom 
House, before dutiable goods can be transhipped or 
removed from a bonded warehouse for export, or 
even removed from one bonded warehouse to 
another. 

BOND TO BEARER. — (See Marketable 
Security.) 

BONDS.— 1 he word " bond " is used m a broad 
sense to denote a security payable to bearer, which 
can be passed from hand to hand without the 
formahty of transfer by deed or otherwise, the 
holder for the time being being the recognised 
owner. Ihe term coveis every de.scription of 
Government or municipal loan, and the debenture 
or other funded debt of a company, provided it is 
issued in bearer form. Shares or preferred or 
ordinary capital stock, even though issued m the 
shape of a bearer security, are not termeJS bonds, 
but if issued in the shape named, are known as 
share warrants to bearer, or bearer shares. Bonds 
have attached to them cou] ons for payment of 
interest ; on the due dates the respective coupon is 
detached and presented for encashment to the 
paying bank or institution 

As they are transferable by the mere passing 
from hand to hand, considerable care is taken in 
the printing of bonds, and the rules of most Stock 
Exchanges provide various safeguards in the matter 
of printing. Each bond has a distinctive number 
printed upon it, as well as upon each coupon 
attached to it, and in presenting the latter it is 
customary for the paying agents to require that it 
shall be lodged witn them four days, for examina- 
tion and recording purposes, before the cheque for 
the amount due is handed out. If all the coupons 
become used up before the bond has paid off, 
a fresh sheet, bearing additional coimons, with the 
same distinctive number, is issu^ against sur- 
render of the " talon," which is a large coupon 
designed for this specific purpose, forming part of 
the bond. ^ 

» 
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We give the wording of a typical bond — 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

POUNDS POUNDS 

100 100 
STERLING. STERLING, 

DEBENTURE OF THE CITY OF NEW 
WESTMINSTER. 

DEBENTURE No. 121. 

THIS DEBENTURE is one of a series of 
134 like Debentures of £\00 Sterling, each numbered 
from 3476 to 3609, issued under the Municipal 
Clauses Acts and by-law number 781 of the City 
of New Westminster. 

THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY 
OF NEW WESTMINSTER hereby promises 
to pay to the bearer of this Debenture the sum of 

ONE HUNDRED POUNDS {£100) 

Sterling, on the \lth day of November, \9. ., at the 
office of the Bank of Montreal, London, England, 
and to pay interest thereon at the rate of Four and 
a half per centum per annum from the date hereof, 
half-yearly, at the Bank of Montreal, London, 
England, on the l5< day of January and the Is/ 
day of July in each year, to the bearer of the 
Interest Coupons hereto annexed, as they respec- 
tively become due, on presentation and surrender 
thereof to the said Dank, or upon satisfactory proof 
of ownership and indemnity in case of loss. 

THIS DEBENTURE and the Interest 
thereon is secured by the special rates charged, 
levied, and imposed, and to he collected under the 
above By-law No 781, and the funds from time 
to time representing the same. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Cor- 
poration of the City of New Westminster has 
caused these presents to be signed by the Mayor and 
the Clerk of the said Corporation, and sealed with 
its Corporate Seal, this Mth day of July, 19. .. 


< Clerk of Mayor of 

New Westminster New Westminster. 


CITY OF NEW WEST M I NSTER. 
BrUtsh Columbui. 

[l lOS od. 

Om half-year s tnlere$t due ist /any., 19. 
on DebetUure No. 121, for Two Founds Ten 
ShUhngs Sterlmg. 

Payable at the Bank of Montreal, London, England 

Mayor of New Westminster. 

Coupon No. 1. 


Practically all foreign Government and public 
authorities — and nowadays most of the Colonial 
ones also— 4»ue their loans in the shape of bearer 
bonds. Abroad, bearer securities are the general 
rule, and in Anierica practically all debentures are 
issued in this shape. To meet the wishes of certain 
investors, some authorities and companies make 
provision for the registration of bonds as to principal. 


This means that on com^ilying with certain formalin 
ties, an individual proprietor may be registered as 
the owner of the bonds in such a manner that the 
particular bond cannot be transferred without his 
signature, but interest continues to be paid a^iunst 
presentation of the coupons. Particulars of various 
classes of bonds will be found under the heading of 
American Securities. 

As to the stamping of bonds, see Marketable 
Securities. 

BONE BLACK. — Also known as animal charcoal. 
It is the name given to the product obtained from 
the destructive distillation of bones. It consists 
chiefly of phosphate and carbonate of lime, with a 
small proportion of carbon. Bone black is mainly 
used in sugar refining, owing to its properties as a 
decolorant. It is also employed as a deodoriser and 
as the basis of the pigment '* ivory black." 

BONE EARTH. — The residue of mineral matter 
obtained by burning bones in an open furnace. It 
contains a large percentage of calcium phosphate, 
and is used in preparing phosphorus and phos- 
phoric acid. It is also the chief constituent of 
various man&res. South America supplies the 
United Kingdom. Bone ash is another name for 
the same product. 

BONUS. — This IS a .special allowance, premium, 
or gift to the shareholders of a company over and 
above the ordinary dividend. In this form the 
" extra dividend," for that is what it practically is, 
does not constitute a precedent. Also in the case 
of life insurance, a successful company will some- 
times, after a certain number of years, give a bonus 
to the insured person, either as a lump sum down, 
or to be applied in reduction of the annual premium. 
Again, the granting of a bonus to employees is now 
a common method of encouraging faithful services 
at certain intervals. The amount of the bonus will 
depend upon the net profits derived from the busi- 
ness, and the method of distribution varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. As giving a certain interest 
in the success of a business concern, this method 
almost invariably leads to excellent results, and is 
an admirable n*eans of preventing trade disputes. 

BONUS SHARES. — As a bonus is, generally 
speaking, something which is given gratis, bonus 
shares are those which are distributed without 
anytliing being paid for them directly.. Except 
in so far as is allowed by Section 89 of the Com- 
panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, bonus shares 
cannot legally be issued either to subscribers or 
to others, and if tins is actually done the recipients 
are liable to pay the whole amount in cash. .By 
the section just named it ir lawful for a company 
" to pay a commission to any person in consider- 
ation of his subscribing or agreeing to subscribe, 
whether absolutely or conditionally, for any shares 
in the company, or procuring or agreeing to procure 
subscriptions, whether absolute or conditional, for 
any shares in the company." The commission to be 
paid must not exceed that which is named in the 
articles o| association, and must be disclosed in the 
prospectus, or the statement issued in lieu of the 
prospectus as the case might be. The effect of the 
Act IS to permit the payment of a commission in 
cash or shares provided that there is nothing secret 
about the matter, and it avoids the underhand 
methods that used to be employed for the purpose 
of evading the law. 

The undivided profits of a company are frequently 
capitalised and divided amongst the shareholders as 
new shares and these are known as " bonus shares." 
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In reality this is nothing else than the distribution 
of an additional or extra dividend, and the method 
of carrying out the distribution of these shares is 
by the company's declaring a dividend payable 
out ot the reserve fund, representing accumulated 
profits, so that each member becomes a creditor 
of the company to the extent of the dividend due 
to him, and thus the debt is satisfied by the issue 
of paid-up shares. ITius the difficulty of issuing 
shores without payment is overcome, they are, in 
fact, paid lor by the shareholders. 

A somew'hat difficult ciuestion has arisen m 
connection with bonus shares, namely, whcthei 
they are to be regarded as capital oi income 
In 1887, in the ease of Bouch v. Sproule, 12 App. 
Cas, 385, It was hold — but "under the ciieum- 
>^tan('es " — that as between the tenant for life 
{q V ) and the remainderman [q v ) they are capital. 
From this case it has been argued that the recipient 
of bonus shares is not liable to pay income tax 
or supei-tax on the same, and a dei ision in aicoid- 
aiue wath this view was given by Mr. Justice 
Kowlatt in the case of Commissioners of Inland 
liciH'nuev. Bloit, 1919,35 T.L R (>8^ No doubt 
thi^ decision will be icviewed by the Court of 
A[n)eal, and probably also by the House of Loids. 

BOOK DEBTS. — The amounts outstanding and 
owing to the poison or firm in whose books ‘they 
appear. The amount of these will be found included 
among the assets in the balance sheet of a concern, 
usually under tin- heading " Sundry Dcbtois " The 
book debts of a business always ie(]uire strii.t super- 
vision, as the linaiuial position of a firm dcj>ends 
upon the amount of ciriulating capital icjuesented 
by Book Debt.s being kej>t within ccitam limits and 
subject to restrictions as to length of credit allowe<l 
for payment. 

At the pen 10(1 of making up the accounts of a 
business, it is essential that tlie list of Book Debts 
should be carefully S( nitinised and so dealt with, 
that the figure at which they are included in the 
balame sheet is such as can reasonably be expected 
to be leceived fiom the clebtois representing the 
amount It is, therefore, necessary to consider 
whethei thj amounts aie owing by icliable persons 
or otheivvise The result of the examination of these 
items IS us 4 ally that they aic divided into three 
clas')Cs : (iood, doubtful, and bad The former arc, 
of couise, taken into account*in full, less a leserve 
for discount which it is anticipated will have to be 
allowed on receipt of the amounts. Among the 
doubtful ones will be found amounts due from 
pcksons to whom continuous a[)plication has been 
made, oi whose financial standing is such that more 
risk has been taken in allowing ciedit, and losses may 
be ex[)ected. These losses are ])rovided foi by a 
reserve being created, and the amount of the debts 
being written down to then estimated totai 
value, 

•The debts considered to be bad are ehminatccl 
altogether, being charged against profits 

BOOK-KEEPING, GENEHAL.— Ihe Ipstury of 
the art of l^ook-keeping will be found largely m the 
history of Italy during the Middle Ages, its Repub- 
lican Government necessitating the adoption of 
a('curate methods of dealing with State affairs. 
Systems are, however, known to have existed in 
Athens, these being copied by Rome, and Italy 
deriving her methods from both her forerunners. 

Although a system of single entry appears to have 
been sufficient up to about the year 1000, Hhe pro- 
gress of commerce between nations necessitated 


more complicated and better methods of keeping 
accounts. Thus it was that the commercial pros- 
perity of Italy gradually develoj^ the system of 
double entry, first known as the Venetian system. 

Although many examples exist of books kept on 
correct double entry pnni iples l>ctween the years 
1340 and 1440 (mostly in Roman numerals), it was 
left to Luca Pacioli, a Franciscan monk, who was 
born about the middle of the fifteenth century, to 
write the first work on book-keeping, published 
in Venice in 1494, and entitled D$ CompuHs it 
Sertpturts. Pacioh, although primarily a mathe- 
matician. deals in his books not only with arith- 
metic. algebra, and geometry, but with rents, 
imposts, hiring, exchanges, interests, tariffs, and 
(onimernal usages; and it is noteworthy that his 
treatise was an addendum to his Summa d« Anth- 
metica, which was a summarisation of the then 
existing knowledge of mathematics In tlie treatise, 
how'ever, the practice of the times is clearly laid ^ 
down, and explanations givcMi showing a thorough 
grasp of the essential points, each separate trans- 
action being kejit in a separate account, it being 
characteristic of the commerce of the limes to look 
upon a merchant's business as a seiies of individual 
transactions instead of the continuous process 
which IS the cliaractenstic of the operations of to- 
day, this being the result of the varied nature of 
the articles dealt in, and the insecurity of transit in 
those times. 

The earliest work in the English language is a 
translation of Pacioh 's De Computts et Scriptuns 
by Oldcastle, producetl in London in 1543. 

Book-keeping may be defined as the art of 
correctly rccoiding transactions involving the 
transfer of money or money's worth, and the 
essentials of a useful record arc : (1) Explicitness, 
such that the transaction may be readily followed 
at any future time by a j)eison having no knowledge 
of the transaction itself ; and (2) classification, such 
that at any time the combined effect of the trans- 
actions may readily be asi'.ertained. At the same 
time, m outlining a practical system, it must not be 
lost sight of that such a system must not necessitate 
an amount of labour out of proportion to the results 
obtained. It is this fact which has led to wide 
divergence between the methods adopted in this 
country and those adopted on the Continent, 
English systems usually i dying greatly up#n docu- 
ments subsidiary to the books of account (such a.s 
invoices), whilst most Continental systems so 
minutely record each individual transaction as to 
involve an immense amounL of labour, but lose 
sight of methodical classification. 

In spite of the highly organised systems of book- 
keeping now in vogue, ancl of the numerous text- 
lx>oks on the subject which have been published, 
combined with the facilities now afforded by 
commercial educational authorities, we still find 
tradesmen, often with businesses of some magnitude, 
conducting their accounts on the most ludimentary 
principles, small memoiandum books and even 
scraps of papei being the only form in which they 
keep a record of their transactions. In these cases, 
there IS no attempt at classific ation or methodical 
entry, and having balanced their cash at the end 
of the day’s operations, even these records are only 
too often destroyed. Even if preserved, the informa- 
tion can only be ascertained by an pj-duous sorting 
out of the items. With others the books are of all 
sizes and shapes, and the entries therein are char- 
acterised by crossing out and alterations. The items , 
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are badly arranged, and often scored through as 
soon as payments have been made or received. 
Thus, the strength or weakness of the person’s 
financial position is unknown to him owing to his 
not recognising the benefits to be derived, from 
a system of book-keeping properly adapted to his 
particular business and requirements. No system 
will give this information except one which is 
based on double entry principles. Such a system 
will, however, give information which will enable 
failure to be avoided, which will enable the business 
to be regulated in regard to both the saving of 
unnecessary expenses and the expenditure which 
may be necessary for its extension, which will 
enable the best price to be obtained for the business 
should it ever be sold or converted into a limited 
company, or a partner be taken (he may be paying 
a premium for entering) or after the death of 
the owner enable his beneficiaries to dispose of 
% it to the best advantage. Difficulties in regard 
to income tax assessments are also avoided, the 
necessary returns being easily compiled, and the 
accounts desired by the surveyors of taxes may 
be at once submitted, together, if necessary, with 
the prbof of their correctness. 

Book-keeping should not only be looked upon as 
a means to the ascertainment of profit or loss, but 
should be considered as the principal lever in the 
guidance and control of a business. Thus the 
classification of its records should be such that a 
constant o\^rsight oj manufacturing costs, purchase 
prices of materials, selling prices of goods, turnover, 
and the various expenses of conducting the business 
is obtained. These matters should be constantly 
compared with the known results of past periods 
and if obtainabl**, with known results of other 
businesses of similar character. The working in 
past periods should form the basis of estimates for 
the future, having regard to any matters which 
it is known will cause fluctuation in results, such 
estimates being revised as soon as it is found that 
the working does not produce the anticipated 
result. In fact, it is only by thorough systems of 
book-keeping that the operations of our large busi- 
ness houses, both privately owned and limited com- 
panies, our great banks, our co-operative societies, 
our insurance companies, and our municipal and 
urban authorities, are conducted, such a system of 
control being effected so as to place the position from 
time to time in such a foim that it may be dealt 
with as a whole by the responsible heads. 

Book-keeping, in its fullest sense, however, not 
only necessitates a knowledge of a .system — it is 
essential that an acquaintance should be had with 
the various documents employed in commercial 
transactions, and that the legal aspects of such 
transactions should also receive attention, for the 
provisions of Acts of Parliament and conditions laid 
down m agreements have often to be intei preted 
through the medium of accounts. Of Acts of 
Parliament which must be considered in dealing 
with the accounts of the concerns to which they 
relate, the following may be cited — 

Partnership Act, 1890. 

Limited Partnership Act, 1907. 

Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 

Trustees' Act, 1893. 

Bankruptcy, Act, 1914 ; 

and also many others relating to railway companies, 
gas and water companies, educational and municipal 
authorities, insurance companies, etc. 


The two great rules which apply to double entry, 
and by which every transaction may be dealt with, 
are — 

(1) Debit the account of the receiver of the item, 
and credit the account of the sender of the item. 

(2) All debits are either assets or losses ; all 
credits are either liabilities or profits. 

In order to effect saving of time, one of the entries 
is often made by means of totals, the use of the 
ordinary books required in a merchant’s business 
being discussed under Books of Account. 

In order to exemplify the keeping of a simple 
series of transactions, the application of the above 
rules in the treatment of items of common occur- 
rence are here given, the principle being capable of 
extension to every class of transaction, and these 
are followed by a series of items illustrating the 
actual entries in the books. 

Introduction of Cash as Capital. Here the business 
receives the cash ; therefore, the cash is debited 
and, as the owner of the business sends the cash to 
the business, he is credited. The owner’s account is 
called the capital account, instead of being headed 
with his own hame, as would be the case with other 
creditors 

Paid Cash into the Bank. The bank is debited, as 
the banker receives the cash ; while the cash is 
credited for sending it out. 

Drew Cash from the Bank. This is the reverse of 
th£ previous item, the cash receiving and the bank 
sending the cash ; hence cash is debited and bank 
credited. 

Bought Goods for Cash. It is apparent that here 
goods have come in, and so the purchases account 
IS debited by the entiy through the purchases 
book ; while cash goes out, and, therefore, cash is 
credited. 

Bought Goods on Credit, Goods come m as in the 
last item, and, therefore, purchases account is 
debited with their receipt by their entry through 
the purchases book ; but a person sends them, and 
accordingly an account is opened for the person, 
and the item ]>osted to the credit of such 
account. He Is a creditor for the amount of the 
purchase 

Sold Goods for Cash, Cash is received, therefore 
cash is debited, and the goods going out, sales 
account is credited bv their entry through the sales 
book. 

Sold Goods, Giving Credit. In the same way, as 
in the previous item, goods go out, and, therefore, 
sales account is credited by their entry through 
the sales book ; but as cash is not obtained 'for 
them, a personal account ii'or the person to whom 
the goods arc sold is debited with tneir receipt. He 
IS a debtor for the amount of the sale. 

Received Cash or Cheque in Payment for Goods 
Sold on Credit. The cash in the one case, the bank 
in the other, is the receiving account, and is, there- 
fore, debited, the ])erson paying being credited w?th 
the amount 

Received Cash or Cheq^ue in Payment for Goods, 
and Aliowed Discount. The cash or the bank in this 
case is debited with the actual amount received. 
Nevertheless, the person owing the amount has 
settled his account, and, this being so, he is credited 
with the full amount due from him. Still, a debit 
IS required for the difference which is represented 
by the discount allowed, and, therefore, such 
discount IS entered to the discount column in the 
cash book, its total being posted periodically to 
discounts account in the ledger. 
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PtM Cash or Cheque for Goods Porehased on 
Crodit. Here the person to whom the money is 
owing receives it, and he is, therefore, debited with 
the Amount, the cash or bank, as the case may be, 
being credited for sending the money. 

Paid Cash or Cheque for Goods Purchased on 
Credit, and Received a Discount. As in the previous 
item, the full amount which was due to the creditor 
has been settled, and, therefore, his account is 
debited for the receipt of the full amount ; but the 
cash or the bank, as the case may be, has not sent 
the whole sum, and they can only be credited with 
the actual amount paid. Hence, a credit is required 
for the balance representing discount, and this is 
done by crediting it to discount account, thiough 
the medium of the discounts column in the cash 
book. 

Received a Bill in Payment for Goods. Hills 
receivable account is debited with the bill, sales 
account being credited through the day book 
entry. 

Received a Bill in Settieinent of an Account. In 

this case, bills receivable account is (iebited for the 
receipt of the bill, and the person who owed the 
rfnoney is credited for haviqg sent it 

Paid Wages by Cash. A wages account is opened 
which, of course, receives the amount paid as wages, 
being debited with same. Cash, having sent the 
amount, is ciedited. 

Paid Salaries by Cheque. Ihe ticatment is similar 
to that in the last item, salaiies account being 
debited with the receipt of the amount, and the 
bank credited for having sent the money out. 

Paid Rent. Similar to the last item, a icnt acc ount 
being opened and debited ; cash or bank being 
credited. 

Drew for Personal Use, The owner draws cash 
from the business, but the withdrawal must not be 
thought to affect profit. The owner simply takes 
away from the business .some of its assets, so 
reducing his capital. An account is opened for him 
which is called his “ Drawings Account," which is 
debited with the receipt of the awnount, cash or 
bank, as the rase may be, being credited 

Gave a Bill In Settlement of an Account. The per- 
son to whojn the bill is given is debited, and bills 
payable account is credited. 

Gave Cheque in Payment of Bill. A bill is redeemed 
and comes back ; hence bills payable account is 
debited, and the bank is credited 

Met a Bill. Bills may be simply cashed by the 
bank on the date agreed upon (matuiity), just as a 
cheque may be cashed, ^leiu e, bills payable account 
is debited and bank credited, as would be done in 
the case of a payment by cheque 

Received Cash for Bill Due. Cash corners in , there- 
fore, cash IS debited It comes in fiom a bWl 
receivable ; therefore, bills receivable account is 
(•edited. 

Discounted Bill. Money may be obtained fiom a 
banker for a bill receivable before it is clu^e , but, of 
course, the banker charges something for allowing 
the use of the money. The bank is, therefore, 
debited for the amount allowed ; discount is debited 
for the difference between the sum actually received 
and that named on the bill , and bills receivable 
account is credited for the whole amount, the item 
under consideration being thus cancelled. 

Paid Bill to Bank for Collection. The bank receives 
the bill and is debited. Bills receivable account 
sends it, and is, therefore, credited. 

BOl Due Dislfonoured and Charges Paid. When 
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money is not found by the party who has under- 
taken to find it at the date agreed upK)n, and the 
bill is, therefore, returned by the bank (to whom 
it has been entrusted for collection), it is said to be 
dishonoured. The person from whom it was received 
is again liable and is debited, while the bank is 
credited. 

The banker, however, piakes a charge for his 
trouble, and he may also have incurred expenses 
in connection with the bill As this is the fault of 
the i)erson who has failed to "meet" his bill, hi 
is liable to reimburse the amount. Hence, he is 
debited with these c barges, and the bank credited 
for having paid them 

On January Dt, Henry Mmawber ( ommenced 
business as a doth merchant, etc , with a capital 
of ^1.000 Ihe following weie lus ft ansae tions for 
the month — 

. _ 

Jan. 2 Paid into Rank . . , , . . . . goo o o 

„ „ Bought of Maple A. Son, Furniture, for which he 

paid by cheque same day . . . . 74 lo o 

„ „ Paid for Sundry Fittings and Fixtures, cash . . a6 10 o 

I, „ „ ,, Account Books and Stationery 25 ti o 

„ „ Purchased on credit, fium John May, gixxis a> 

per invoice 799 x 5 o 

„ „ Bought Goods for Cash . . . . . . . . 40 o 0 

„ 4 Purchased on credit from Dobbin A Co, gcxxli 

value . . 350 oj o 

„ „ ! Returned to John Mav 25 pcs. Muslins, 1,000 | 

1 ^ y-ds. (fi) rs sid, 72 18 4 

„ 5 I Sold to Sellers A Co , Ltd , goods as follows - ( 

I 7 s p<.s. Silesias, 3,167 ytl*. ® 4d, /,5a 15 8 
I 2ooi)os Zephyrs, 8,000 yds ^ a Id. 91 13 4 

• 106 jK-s. limits, 4,27a yels @ 3jd. 57 17 o 

I 25 pcs Muslins, 1,000 yds. ^ 1/7J 8i 5 o 

! 6tp<s F.U1CH s, 5,035 yds. ^ 3Jd. 78 13 5I 

363 4! 5 

, 6 f'»ave Sellers AG), Ltd , Credit Note for gixxls 

returned and shortage as follows — 

: 2S IKS Silesias, value . . . £17 10 o 

' Shortage on Prints ,. . o i 11 

I 

250 
6^5 


42s 

1 « cxj. . .. 34 » 15 

,, ,, I Discount allowed by them . . . . . . 85 

„ „ 1 Drew Clicque for IVttv Cash . . . . . 10 0 

„ „ I Paid Cheque to Royal Insurance Co for Pre- 

! mium on Fire Polu y . . . . , . . 7 10 

„ „ j Paid John May, Cheque tn Settlement of Account' 70813 

„ III Received from Sellers A Co., Ltd., Cash £50 an i I 
j Cheque for Balance of Account, lea 2J dis- i 
j count. I 

„ 15 I Paid Into Bank .. .. . .. .. 40 0 

„ 17 Purchased Irom John May, Goods . . | 295 o 

„ 20 Purchased from Dobbin A o , Goods value £200,' 

I and gave tliem a Bill for £100 on account. ^ 

„ 27 j Sold Goods to Sellers A Co , Ltd. . . , . 145 o 

„ „ Drew from Bank . . . . , . . .1 roo 0 

„ 30 I Paid Wages and Salaries in Cash . . . . 35 5 

„ 31 I Drew from ftank for private purposes.. 25 o 

„ „ I Took Stock and found tt amounted to.. . ] 320 0 

„ „ i The I'etty Cash Book showed the following ex 1 

, penscs ha<l bc'cii incurred, the amount being 
re-imbuis«.d to the petty Cashier — 1 

Postages and Sundry Expenses / 3 9 41 

Carriage o 10 6 ; 

^ _ 3'»9 


7 S<jld G<kk1s for Cheque ... 

8 I „ to Pirkwitk Bros 

9 ; Pickwick Bros, gave a Bill @ 3 m/d for £325 
i on .Kroniit of their purchase yesterday, and 

. also a clieque for £100 

Fo Paid Cheque for G<x)ds purchased from Dobbin 




PURCHASE BOOK. 

I ~ ' ' : ’ 

Jan, 3 I John May .... | i 799 X 51 0 

„ ,, : Cash l^irchase . 4oj 0 o 

„ 4 I Dobbin A Co. j 350, o, 0 

,, 17 I John May .. .. ' . 1 ' 295 o 0 

,, 20 I Dobbin A Co. . . ' j 200' o 0 


I £1,684^11} Cl 
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OUTWARDS RETURNS BOOK. 

J ANUAKV. 


day book. 

January. 


• 4 — 
Jan. 23 Nfuslins, I'ooo 


i/5t 


INWARDS RETURNS BOOK 

J ANUARY. 

: :\C ^ 


— 6 — 

Sellars Co., Ltd.- 
25 Silesias, 1,050 

Shortage Prints 


Dr 


Jan. I ToCapit.il 
,, 2 „ Ca-»h i)! r uontr.i 

7 ,, C.ish S.ilo 

9 ,, pH kwirk Pros 

II ,, Sellers A Co 
15' ,, Cash per contra 

27' „ Hank ,, 


Fob. I To Balances 

Dr. 


Jan. 4 To Poturns 

,, 10 ,, Chi'<|no 

l^iscount 


Jan 10 To Cheque 
,, Discount 


„ 20 : „ Bill . . 

„ 31 I ,, Balance 


l>r. 

Jan. 5 To Good*: 


Jan. 27 To Goods 


4 17 lo o 

1 r II 


c *. d. 

72 18 4 
£73 18 4 


£ d- 

17 II, II 
£17 IMl 

CASH BOOK. 



Sellers & Co., Ltd. — 

1 

£ 

s. 

73 

1 Silesias, 3d67 • • 

. . 4 

32 

15 

200 

! ZephvTS, 8,000 . . 


91 

13 

106 

1 ITints, 4.272 . 

1 Muslins, 1,000.. 


57 

17 

33 

81 

5 

63 

I Fancies, 5,035 

.. 3l 


13 


Cash Sale 

' — 8 — 

Pickwick Bros 

(Details ) 

, ~ 27 — 

Seller cS. 0 >., Ltd. 

(Details.) 


363| 4 5 
250 0 0 


Cash. 


Contra. 


fissj o| o 

i ; 

I45| o o 
^1,412! 4 5 

Cr. 





£ s g., 

£ 

d.\i £ > s. d 

1000 0 0 

Jan. 2 

By Bank i>cr contra 


900 0 

0, 1 

1 , 900 0 0 

it 

„ Furniture* etc. (Maple 


1 


210 0 0 


\ Co.) 



7410 0 

100 0 0 


„ Fittings S Fixtures , 


26 10 

- 

8 12I 6 50 0 0 286 0 0 

M 3 

„ Books .Sr Stationery . * 


25 II 

0 < 

1 40 0 0 


„ Cash Purchases 


40 0 

0, : 


„ 10 

„ Dobbin -.V Co. 

850 


1 34ri5 0 



„ Petty Cash 



1 10' 0 0 

1 


„ Fire Insurance. . 


j 




,, John May 

i8 3 8 

40 0 

! 708,13 0 


.. 15 

„ Bank per contra 


1 


„ 2; 

,, Cash ,, „ 



i lOOi 0 0 


I. 30 

,, Wages 8- Salaries 


35 5 

0 I 


„ 31 

,, Drawings 



25 0 0 



„ Postages A Sundrv 



1 ! 



Expenses 


3 9 




„ Carriage 


0 10 

6 ' 



„ D ilanoes 

c/d 

78 14 

2 308! 12 0 

1 £8 12 6 1150 0 0 1376 0 0 



£ 26 8 8 

1150 0 

J: i__ 

0 157b 0 0 


. b/d 


78 14 2 308 12 0 

PURCHASE LEDGER. 

^OllN MAY. 


L ^ d\ 

7218 4; Jan. 3 I By Goods 
708 13 o 
18 3 81 


4799 15 0| 

I Jan. 17 ' By GokIs 
DOBBIN A CO. 

C \S 'dl 

341 15 o; Jan. 4 Bv GotkIs 
81 5 o 


£ 

799 t5 


£799 o 


£293 o o 

Cr, 


c/d 


£350, o o; 


£aoo| o| oj ^ 


20 By Goods 

By Balance 


SALES LEDGER. 

SELLERS & CO., LTD. 

I i i d \ I 

I 362 4 5 i Jan. 6 By Returns 
' I Shortage 

; „ ii I „ Cash 

1 ,, II ' t. Gheque 

.. I. Discount 


1 £362 4 5 ! 

1 £145 o o, 
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£ 

s.\ U 


350 

0 0 

i 


£350 

0 0 

*1 : 

200 

o' 0 

i I 

£200 

oka 

. b/d ' 

£100 

0 0 

Cr, 


~£ 

S. d 


17 

10 0 


0 

I II 


50 

0 0 


286 

0 0 


8 

12 6 

j 

£362 

4 5 
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Feb. I To Balance 
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PICKWICK BROS. 

I ; < s|iil ! 

I 655 o' o, Jan. 9 ; By Bill .. 

, I I ;1 ; M Clieque 

; 1 I I Balance 

I ( 65 s o: o I 


b d ajo o o'l 

1 ! !: 


NOMINAL LLDGLK 

PURCHASES ACCOUNT. 


[BOO 

Cr. 


i c 


IJ. 

. 325 , 

0 

0 

100 * 

0 

0 

1 ^^1 

0 

0 

^ 633 | 

0 

0 





Cr. 


Jan. 31 

, To Sundry Piitcha^fS 

1 / s J ' 

1,684 15 0 j Jan. 31 

By Returns 
,, Trading Aconint . . 

i! 'n\U 

ij 1,61 1 16 



^1,684 IS Oil 


10,68415 

Dr 


SALIS ACCOUNT 


Cr. 

Jan. 31 

To Ret urns and bliorls .. I 

,, Tiading Account . ' 

' 17 1 1, 1 1 ' Jan. 31 

r,394 12 t> ' 

By Suixlry .Sales 

\ ^ \ ». 

0412 4 



4 5 , 


i04t2 4 

Dr. 


SALARIES AND WAC. 

IvS 

Cr. 

1 an 30 

To Cash 

s </ 

3«; 30 Jan 31 

By Profit and Djss Aiciniiit 

L ^ 

35 5 

Dr 


SUNDRY I XPLNSls 


Cr. 

J in 3 

. 0 

1 To i^cK)ks .ind Stationery ' 

,, Postages and Snndru 4 

I I 0, 

tj <1 4! I-‘"- U 

Bv Piotit and Loss Account .. 

1 ^ ‘ 

29, 0 



(29'^ 0^ 4, 


, £2Qj « 

Dr 


CARR 1 At. 1 


Cr. 

Jan 31 

To Cash 

J, J 

0 to 6 Jan 3t 

By Profit and D)ss Account . . 

L 

0 TO 

Dr 

RPAr. R,\TrS. TAXI'S, AND INSURANdv 

~~ 

Jan 10 

To Royal Insur.inrc O). 

'r 1 J 

7 10 0 J.in. 31 1 

By iTofit and I^fJsS Arxount . 

1 t ^ 

7 to 

Dr 


DISCOUNT 


• 

Cr. 

Jan 3t 

To Sundry Discounts 
,, Profit and Loss Account 

/ s ,/ 

812 6 Jan. 31 

17 16 2 

By Sundry Discounts 

L s. 

36 8 

Dr. 

' 

PETTY CASH 


Cr. 

Jan, 10 

To Cash . ... . . ; 

L d\ 

10 0 0 


' " 1 

• Dr. 


BILLS RECEIVABLE 


Cr. 

Jan 9 

To Pickwick Bros . . . . . . ^ 

C S. d 

32s 0 0 



Dr 


BILI^ payable:. 


Cr, 



Jan. 20 

By Dobbin A Co. 

L ^ 

100 0 

Dr. 


STOCK ACCOUNT. 


Cr 

Feb. I 

To Trading Account . . 

’ i s. d 

320 n 0 




Til 




TRIAL PALANCF, 

January 

31 



Dr 

• 

Cr 


£ i. 

d. 

C i. d. 

butidry Credilors . 



395 0 0 

, Debtors 

375 0 

0 ' 


Cash in Hand 

7814 

2 


,, „ Bank 

30812 

0 


Nominal Ledger — 




l*urcliases Account . . 

f. 1,61 1 16 

8 


Sales ,, 



1.394 >2 f> 

Salaries and VVagcs. . 

35 5 

0 


Sundry Expenses . . 

. 29 0 

4 


Carnage 

0 10 

6 


Rent, Rates, Taxes, and Insurance 7 lo 

0 1 


Discount 



17 16 2 

I’ettyCash .. 

. 10 0 

0 


Bills Receivable 

325 0 

0 


Hills Payable 



100 0 0 

Private Ledger — 




Capital Account 



1 ,000 0 (j 

Drawings „ 

25 0 

0 



Funuture*, I Utlngs, etc. . toi o o 

Cj,<) 07 ^ C^,9o7 8 8 


TRADING AND PROFIT ANT) I,OSS ACXOUNT, For M^nth i nding January “TI 



C s d 

£ 

J d 


£ s d £ s 

d. 

To Purchases 

i,6ii 16 8 



By Sales 

2,394,12 *6 


„ Balance — Gross Profit c/d 

102 15 10 



,, Stock — January 31st ^ 

320 0 0 


f 


1,714 12 6 


1,714 12 

6 


M 




■■■in — ^ Ml 

mm 

To Salaries and Wages 

35 5 0 



By Gross Profit b/d 

102 15 10 


„ Sundry Exfienses 

' 29 0 4 



„ Discounts 

17 lb 2 


„ Carriage 

0 TO 6 




— 


„ Rent, Rates, etc. 

, 7 10 0 






„ Balance earned to Capital Account, 







being Net Ihrofit 

48 6 2 








£iio 

12 0 


£120 12 

0 




— — 

• 




RAT.ANCJi 

SHFr 

IT, January 31. 


« 

Liabilities. 

C [s.li/, 

£ 

J.:! 

1 1 '< 

• 

Assets. 

£ 0.U £ 

d. 

Sundry Creditors . . 

! , ; 1 


! o' o'l 

Su.idry Debtors 

' , ll 

i 'I 375 0, 

0 

Bills Payable 

! ! ! . 

100 

' o' ol] 

Bills Receivable . 

' 1’ 3-5 (>! 

0 

C apital. January 1st 

t.ooo' 0 o' 


' ' 1' 

Furniture and Fittings 

lOI Oj 

0 

■i ad ITofit 

! 48 b, 2' 


' 1 

Sl(x;k 

320 0‘ 

0 




, 

Cash at Bank 

308 1 2 0 



£l ,048 j 6i 2, 


i II 

Cash in Hand 

8814 2I 


Uss Drawings 

25 0 0 


^ ' II 


, 397, 6 

2 

m 

' !— 

1,023 

'-’-I 


, i j! 

1 2 



Cic. 18 



j j| £1.518' b' 
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BOOKS OF ACCOUNT. — These are the books 
kept to record the transactions of a business or 
per^n, and vary according to the nature of the 
transactions, the requirements of the business, the 
class of business conducted, and the particulars upon 
which it may be deemed necessary or advisable 
to have information. 

The Cash Book is usually best kept with three 
money columns on each side, for the record of cash 
transactions, discounts, and bank transactions. 
The cash column on the debit side is for the purpose 
of recording amounts received in cash, and that on 
the credit side for the pu^ose of recording payments 
made out of cash. Similarly, the bank column on 
the debit side contains a record of all amounts 
received, which arc paid direct into the bank, and 
that on the credit side a record of all payments 
made by cheque. The discount column on the debit 
side is for the purpose of inserting and summarising 
discounts allowed to persons making payments, and 
that on the credit side for a similar purpose respect- 
ing persons to whom payments are made The cash 
book is balanced periodically at such intervals as 
the exigencies of the business requires, and whilst 
the balance at the end of each period is inserted in 
the cash and bank columns, and carried down, the 


the total only of the invoice book at such periodicai 
intervals as may be thought desirable. Each item 
in the invoice book is posted in the creditors^ 
ledger to the credit of the person from whom the 
gO(^s*were purchased. 

The invoice book is sometimes kept for the 
recording, not only of goods purchased, but of all 
transactions on credit, in which case it is provided 
with columns for the analysis of the entries under 
appropriate noihinal ledger headings, such totals 
being posted periodically to the nominal ledger 
accounts. 

INVOICE OR PURCHASES BOOK. 

Date. From whom nought. < | 


L 


The Day Book (Sales journal, Sales Hook) is kept 
for recoidmgfull partitulars of goods sold, the entries 
in this book being made from order notes, together 


Dr CASH HOOK C r 

Date- From whom received Cash. c<^uu't. To whom pai 1. Cash Bank. 


totals of the discounts < olumns arc eliminated by 
transferring same to the discount account in the 
nominal ledger The < ash book being, in fact, a 
subsidiary ledger for the record of the numerous 
cash, bank, and discount transactions, such totals 
of discounts are entered on the same sides of the 
nominal ledger accounts as those on which they 
appear in the cash book 

Should it be deemed advisable to pieseivc the 
privacy of the balances on account of cash 
atid bank, this may be done by dealing with 
the cash and bank columns in the same manner 
as discounts. %.e., transferring the totals to a cash 
account and a bank account in the piivate 
le<lget . 

All items on the debit side of the cash bobk 
.should be posted to the credit, and all items on the 
Credit side to the debit, of the ledger at counts to 
which they belong 

The cash book is sometimes kept w^th analysis 
columns, to which the various items may be 
■extended under appropriate headings, thus obvi- 
ating the necessity of posting ea( h item to the 
ledger account to which it lefcrs, and may al.so 
be tabulated m order to obtain the neces.saiy 
information to make the ledgers self-balancing. 

The Invoice Book (Purchases Journal, Purchases 
Book) is for the purpose of recording all goods pur- 
•chased, giving the detail of the debit side of the 
purchases account in the ledger. Thus, in order to 
raise the purchases account, it is necesiary to post 


with such information as may be necessary noted 
thereon in the warehouse on the goods being 
packed for delivery Fiom the entry in the day 
book the invoice for the < ustomer is prepared, such 
invoice being a copy of the day book entry ; in 
fact, many firms now adopt the system of making 
the invoice out in a manifold hook, th^manifold 
< opies being utilised as day book entries, and 
thereby effect a great saving of labour. 

The entries in the day book arc posted to the 
debit of the personal accounts of the customers in 
the sales ledger, and the book thus corresponds to 
and gives the detail of the credit side of the sales 
account in the nominal ledger, 

SALES OR DAY HOOK. 

ii i : 

' Dale. 'i I 

l! ^ 

Order No. and To whom sold { Price ,1 De talle d 
Mark of GotkIs and Details. ij Amounts. i 

(if any). 


; ^ j ! 

The Outwards Returns Book is the book kept for 
the recording of goods returned by the firm to the 

I 
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persons from whom they were purchased, and also 
of allowances, etc., made to the firm. This book 
gives the detail of the credit side of the purchases 
account in the nominal ledger, to which its total is 
periodically transferred. The individual entries give 
as full information as possible, and are posted to the 
uebit of the personal accounts in the credit ledger. 
This book is kept in similar form to the day book. 

The Inwards Returns Book is used for the record- 
ing of goods returned to the firm by its customers, 
allowances made to them, etc., and corresponds to 
the debit side of the sales account in the nominal 
ledger, to which its totals are penodically trans- 
ferred, the individual entries in this book being 
posted to the credit side of the customers' accounts 
in the sales ledgers The entries in this book also 
give the fullest possible information, and it is kept in 
similar form to the day book. 

The invoice book, day book, and outwards and 
inwards returns books, in the case of a firm having 
departments, should contain analysis columns for 
each department, in order that departmental 
purchases and sales accounts may be kept. 

The BUI Books (for Bills Receivable and Bills 
Payable), which are explained under separate 
headings, are kept in cases where bill transactions 
3ften take place. 

The Journal is for the recording of transactions 
for which there is no other book of first entry, such 
as capital introduced, the record of the raising of 
capital in the case of a limited company, the dis- 
tribution of profits between partners or shareholders, 
consignment transactions (except in a business in 
which the number of these transactions warrant 
separate consignment day books), bill transactions 
when only a few in number, etc. 

JOURNAL. 

I ' V 

I Account to be debited. Amounts' 1 Am«)Unts 
To Account to bo credited. debited, i credited. 


C' , 

The Ledgers are the books in which the trans- 
actions relating to any particular person or matter 
are, as the name implies, " laid up " under the name 
of each particular person, or matter. 

Ledgers, in the case of a business of any size, are 
usually divided into — 

Personal Ledgers, viz., purchases, bought, or 
credit ledger ; and sales, sold, or debit ledger. 

Nominal or Impersonal Ledger. 

Private Ledger. 

A ledger account is ruled with two sides, the 
left-hand side being for debit entries, and the right- 
hand side being for credit entries, headed respec- 
tively Dr. and Cr., Dr being a contraction of 
debitor, which is connected with the veib debeo, 
meaning “ I owe." or " I have away." Hence it 
will be found that all entiies on the debit side of a 
ledger account are either something the person whose 
name appears as the heading of the account owes, 
or, considering the case from the aspect of the owner 
of the busine^ something which he " has away " 
with such *^son, or invested m the manner 
indicated by that heading. Cr. is a contraction of 
(rediior, which is connected with the verb credo, 
" I trust," the person or matter whose nan?e appears 


as the heading, trusting the business to pay the 
amount on that side of the account. 

The personal ledgers and their use are explained 
under the headings ; Creditors’ ledger, Bought 
ledger, and Debtors' ledger ; and the private ledger 
and its use is explained under a separate heading, 
where forms of ledger accounts are given. 

The nominal or impersonal ledger is a separate 
ledger used for the purpose of keeping all accounts 
nccessaty to guide the business in its profit-earning 
capacity, and from this the trading and profit and 
loss or revenue account is compiled Such imper- 
sonal accounts comprise purchases, sales, rent, rates, 
light, power, and insurance, wages, carriage, salaries, 
stable expenses, repairs to machinery, general 
expenses, commissions received and allowed, 
discounts, interest, bad debts, etc. 

The impersonal ledger accounts and the private 
ledger accounts in a small business are often kept 
in one ledger. 

Under a pci feet system the cost books also form 
part of the books of accounts, these being explained 
separately (Slcc Cost Accoun rs ) 

Of recent years the card and loose leaf systems of 
organising a set of books of account have receivech 
much consideration, and m many businesses have 
been adopted with satisfactory results, as by these 
systems greater accessibility is given to the staff 
thqn by the ordinary books (see Loose Leaf 
Books, and Card I.kd(-kks) 

Books of account lor purposes outside that of 
trading vary considerably. Thus in executorship 
accounts it is only necessary to keep a cash book 
for receipts and payments, and a ledger containing 
particulars of the estate, the corpus account, the 
income account, and the accounts of the benefici- 
al ies, etc. ; in bankruptcy or liquidation, the 
trustee’s or liquidator’s cash book is somewhat 
different to the ordinary cash book of a business, 
and, should he cany on a business, is additional 
thereto, this being analysed for his receipts from 
various sources, and for his expenses of realisation 
under the various headings m which su<;h expenses 
rank in priority against the estate , m the book- 
keeping of hotels and similar concerns, the tabular 
system (explained under a separate heading) hns 
received practically universal adoption ; in the 
accounts of municTj!ial authorities and district 
councils ; gas. water, and electric light under- 
takings ; railway and tramway companies ; canals, 
docks, and harbour boards; universities, colleges, 
and schools ; hospitals and charitable institutions, 
the books of account aic specially adapted to meet 
their particular and peculiar requirements 

BOBACIC acid, — A saline product, also known 
as Boric Acid, which occurs in certain lagoons in 
'Ljscany. Its main use is in the making of borax, 
but it is also employed as a glaze for earthenware, 
as a food preservative, as an antiseptic dressing fol 
wounds, and as a lotion for eyes, throat, etc. Boric 
acid may [ilso be prepared by dissrolving borax in 
hydroi hlotic or sulphuiu acids 

BORAX. — The most important of the borates or 
salts prepared from boracic acid. It occurs native 
in California. It is used m a variety of ways, e g.^ 
for glazing enamel and porcelain, as a mordant in 
calico printing, as a laundry glaze, as an ingredient 
of various toilet articles, as a substitute for soap, 
as a food, preservative, for silver soldering, and m 
medicine. 

BORNEO. — With the exception o| Australia and 
New Guinea, this is the largest island of the world. 
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It is situated in the Eastern Archipelago, and has 
an area of 284,000 square miles, with a ]X)pulation 
of a little under 2,0(X),000, composed of a variety 
of ^people. 

lather more than two-thirds of the island is now 
included in the Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies, whilst the remainder is under Bntish pro- 
tection. The British territory is divided into tliree 
parts — North Borneo, Brunei, anfl Sarawak -all of 
which are under the administration of the Biitish 
North Borneo Company Labuan was tiansferred 
to the company by an agreement with the Imperial 
Government in 1890, but in 1907 this w^as 
rescinded, and Labuan is now a part of the Straits 
Settlements. 

ITie exports from these tropital possessions and 
protectorates are pepper, sago, beeswax, edible 
birds' nests, < amphor, hides, rattans, tortoiseshell, 
trepang, cinnabar, antimony, coal, diamonds, ami 
gold ; but recently rubber and tobacco have grown 
in importance. 'Ihe principal imports are textile 
fabrics and metal goods 



The principal town in British Noith Borneo is 
Sandahan, and in Saiawak, Kuching 

The distance from Great Britain is neaily 9,000 
*nnles Mails arc dispatched at frequent intervals, 
the time of transit being from twenty-five to thirty 
days. 

BOROUGH COUNCIL.— L his is the bc^dy which 
controls the municipal affairs of any borough, and 
is often known by the name of the Town Coinicil. 

^ Established in the first instance in 1835, the powers 
and duties of such a body were settled more 
completely by the Municijial Corpor ition Act, 
1882. o 

Whenever a town thinks that it has so far 
advanced in imjioitancc and population that it 
ought to possess a governing bodv of its own, as 
distinct from the county council of the county in 
which it IS situated, a petition is presented to the 
Crown asking for incorporation. After the proper 
notices have been given, an inquiry is held, and 
unless the opposition is too strong, the borough 
receives a charter of incorporation, full provision 
having been cnade as to its division into wards, and 


as to all matters which are likely to affect ta 
government. 

The council is composed of a mayor, aldermen, 
and councillors. The councillors are elected by 
ballot for three years, one-third retiring each year 
in rotation, but any retiring councillor is eligible 
foi re-election The total number of councillors 
depends upon the size of the borough. The alder- 
men numlKr oie-third of the councillors, and are 
elected for six years, one half retiring every three 
years Ihe aldermen are eli'cted by the councillors, 
but it is not necessary that they should be already 
members of the comud, though in practice they 
gcmcrally arc so Anyone, in fact, who is eligible 
for election as a coum illor may be elected by the 
councillors as an alderman If a councillor is 
chosen as aldeiman, he vacates his scat as a 
councillor, and a by-elec turn is necessary in the 
waul or division for which he sits The election 
takes ])laie at the meeting of the council held on 
November 9th Ihe mayor is generally elected 
from among the aldeimen or councillors, but any 
pci son is eligible for elec tion, although not a 
membci of the council, if he is, in fact, cjualified 
to serve as a councillor I he mayor liolds office for 
one year, and is appointed on November 9th. By 
virtue of his office ne is a magistrate of the borough, 
jiresicles at all the meetings of the council, and acts 
as returning offic er of the borough at all Parlia- 
mentary elections Generally speaking, any person 
IS qualified to be a councillor who is entitled to vote 
at a municipal election, with the exception of per- 
sons who are interested m contracts entered into 
with the corporation, and bankrupts, The restric- 
tion as to women was lemovcd by an Act of 1907, 
and the restriction as to clergymen is likely to be 
removed at no distant date, though a Bill in favour 
of the removal of their disqualification failed to 
pass, through a congestion of legal matters, in 1909. 

Ihe powers and duties of the borough councils 
au* very wide, and deal with all the matters which 
alfcet the good government and order of the 
borough. For the purpose of cai tying into effect 
these powers and duties, they are empowered to 
make ceitnm by-laws, and to impose penalties for 
their non-observance Keccnlly the duties of con- 
trolling educ ation, primaiy and secondary (including 
technical), have been imj)Osed upon them. (See 

EnUCATlOxN ) • 

Ihe principal officers are the town clerk and the 
treasurer The former c ontrols the whole of the 
legal department, whilst the latter is in c harge of 
the finance. In addition 'o these, there are various 
iiispectois appointed to suj)crintend the working of 
the Ac ts relating to the sale of food and drugs, 
under the suiicrvision of a public analyst {g.v.). 

BOROUGH COUNCILS' MEETINGS.— The pro 
ceechngs of city and borough councils are regulated 
by the Munu ipal Corporations Act, 1882 The 
Metropolitan boroughs were constituted by the 
London Government Act, 1899, which transformed 
the old Vestries and Boards of Works. 

A council must hold at least four quarterly 
meetings in eVery yeai for the transaction of 
general (i.ff , statutory) business Other business 
shoulcl be specified in the notice to members. The 
quaiterly meetings are to be held at noon on each 
November 9th, and at sue h hour on such other 
three days before November Ist following, as 
the council at the quarterly meeting* in November 
decide or afterwards by standing order determine. 
The mayor may call a council meeting at any tiipe. 
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IS also may any five members of the council when 
their requisition (or the requisition of any other 
ive members) for that purpose is ignored by the 
nayor. If the mayor actually refuses to call the 
neeting on such requisition, the five members may 
:all it at once ; if the mayor, without refusing,* does 
lot in fact call the meeting within seven days after 
:he presentation of the requisition, then the five 
nembers may call it on the expiration of the seven 
lays. 

As regards notice of council meetings, this must 
fixed on the town hall, and, further, a summons 
losted or delivered to members at their residences 
n each case three days beforehand. The notice on 
he town hall must be signed by the mayor or by 
he councillors calling the meeting, as the case may 
le ; in the latter case, the business proposed to be 
iransacted mast be specified. Omission to send the 
iummons to any member of the council does not 
iffect the validity of a meeting. The summons 
nust be signed by the town clerk. 

The chairman of council meetings must be the 
nayor, if present. If the mayor is absent, the 
nembers of the council present may, but need not, 
;hoose the deputy-mayor. If he is absent or is not 
:hosen, one of the aldermen present shall be chosen . 
ind if the aldermen are all absent, then one of the 
nembers of the council shall be chosen as chairman 
)y those present 

The quorum for council meetings is one-third of 
;he number of the whole council ; except that for 
naking by-laws the quorum is two-thirds. The 
luorum must be present, but need not all vote, 
subject to the quorum being present, all acts and 
jusmess of the counc il may be done and decided 
jy the majority of such members of the council as 
ire present, and vote at a meeting held, in pursuance 
)f tne Act No member of the council shall vote or 
:ake part in the discussion of any matter before the 
council or a committee in which he has directly or 
ndirectly, by himself or by his partner, any 
lecuniary interest In case of an equality of votes, 
ho chairman of the meeting shall have a second or 
:asting vote ; but if he is pecuniarily interested, 
le cannot, of course, use either his first or his 
lecond (casting) vote At the election of mayor and 
ildermcn, the chairman has no first vote, but only 
i casting vote. 

Minutes lOf the proceedings of every meeting must 
50 drawn up and fairly entered in a book kept for 
;hat purpose, and must be signed in the manner 
luthorised by the Act. The statute enacts that a 
■ftinute of proceedings at a meeting of the council 
jr of a committee signed at the same or the next 
insuing meeting by the mayor, or a member of the 
:ouncil or of the committee destribing himself as, or 
ippearing to be, chairman of the meeting at which 
h3 minute is signed, shall be received m evidence 
without further proof. It is the practice to send a 
:opy of the minutes of the last meeting to every 
nember of the council at least three days prior to 
die next following meeting 

Subject to matters provided by statute, a council 
nay from time to time make standing orders for the 
•egulation of their proceedings and business, and 
/ary or revoke the same. Accordingly, all councils 
lave their own standing orders, which vary very 
argely with the size of the borough and scope of 
,t3 affairs. In ^dition to the regulation of the pro- 
:eoding9 at .::»uncil meetings, the standing orders 
provide for the constitution, appointment, and 
IiAties of the various committees of the council. 


The number of these committees in the case of a 
large borough is considerable ; there are the Finance 
Committee, Executive Committees {e.g., Roads, 
Sanitary General Purposes), Standing Commitfees 
{e.g.. Lighting Tramways, Housing), and Statutory 
Committees {e.g.. Education, Libraries, Hospital). 
Membership of the various committees is divided 
amongst tne members of the council, so that the 
duties are evenly distributed, though it has recently 
been decided {Rex v. Mayor of Sunderland, 1911, 

2 K.B. 458) that a borough councillor cannot be 
compelled to serve on a particular committee. The 
mayor is an ex officio member of practically all the 
committees. The standing orders determine the 
quorum of the several committees. The use of the 
corporate seal is also regulated by the standing 
orders. It can only be affixed to a document pur- 
suant to a resolution duly carried at a council 
meeting, and must be attested by two members 
of the council and the town clerk ; a seal register 
being kept by the latter recording the particulars 
of every document sealed, including the names 
of the attestors. 

As regards tlie procedure at council meetings, the 
standing orders of different borough councils vary 
in the extent to which they expressly deal with it ; 
ill other words, the standing orders are not neces- 
sarily a complete code, though they may sometimes, 
in fact, be that. Much of the procedure in debate, 
for mstance, is so well and generally understood, 
that it hardly needs to be stated by every local 
authority in its rules, though the standing orders 
will prevail on any particular point they do deal 
with ; and in certain details the practice of one 
council may vary from that of another or from the 
general custom. To quote an instance of this, the 
standing orders of some councils stipulate that, 
instead of the usual " previous question " motion, 
the motion “ that the council proceed to the next 
business ” shall be used. Outside questions of pro- 
cedure, standing orders make provision as to the 
admission of the public, deputations, memorials, 
motions which may be made without notice, time 
limit for speeches or particular business, t^tc. The 
following is a specimen of the usual order of business 
at meetings after the minutes have been signed — 

1. Receptions of deputations. 

2. Reports from cc^mmittces and consequent 
resolutions 

3. Business appointed for the partu ular meeting 
by resolution of a previous meeting 

4. Motions and questions of which notice has been 
given, in the order on the agenda paper. 

5. Business brought forwarfl by the chairman or 
by the town clerk under his direction. 

6. Notices of motion. 

(See Committee*^, Conduct ok Meetings.) 

BOROUGH ENGLISH. — This is a curious kind of 
tenure of land, differing from primogeniture {q.v ) ^ 
and gavelkind {qv.), m that it is the youngest son 
who succeeds in cases of intestacy to the real 
estate of hisr deceased ancestor. Though prevalent 
from the earliest times, the origin of this peculiar 
tenure is quite unknown. It exists m a few parishes m 
the north of London, and also in certain isolated parts 
of the county, particularly in Nottinghamshire 

BORROWED NOTE. — This is the name which is 
sometimes given to the agreement which is signed 
by a borrower when bearer bonds or registered 
securities aie given by him as cover for a loan. In 
the case of a loan by a bank, the agreement gives 
the banker authority to sell the securities in the 
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event of the loan not being repaid at the stipulated 
time, or if the stipulated margin on the securities 
is not maintained. 

BORBOWINQ POWERS OF COMPANY.— (See 
Debentures.) 

BORROWING POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORI- 
TIES. — The power of borrowing money for pur- 
poses authorised by various Acts of Parliament has 
been largely exercised by local authorities, there 
being at the present time very few administrative 
bcKlies in whose a< ( ounts the word “ loans '* does not 
appear. If it were not for the facilities thus afforded, 
tne carrying out of the many schemes, which, 
according to modern ideas, are indispensable to 
the well-being of a community, would be rendered 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

The practice of raising money for local require- 
ments has increased enormously during the last 
fifty or sixty years, the growth m fact being 
coincident with the activity in local administration 
resulting from the passing of the Public Health 
Acts, the Municipal Corporations Acts, and the 
Local Government Acts, which statutes contain 
the principal provisions as to the raising of loans 
for specific purposes, and for the issuing of stock. 
Loans for objects outside the scope of these Acts 
almost invariably require sanction direct from 
Parliament by means of a special Act. 

Some idea of the growth of local indebtedness is 
obtained from the figures given in the “ Annual 
Local Taxation Returns," wliich show how the 
total outstanding loans of local authorities in 
England and Wales have been increased. It would 
bo superfluous to cjuolc the figures for any year 
or senes of years. 

A by no means small portion of the money 
borrowed by local bodies is for remunerative under- 
takings, that IS to say, the money is invested m 
revenue-producing concerns, the debt in reality 
being equivalent to the capital of a commercial 
enterprise, with tliis distinction, that in the latter 
case the capital usually remains as a permanent 
liability, wheteas the amount raised by a lo: al 
authority iias to be repaid within a specified period. 
1 hus the ratepayers aic eventually placed in pos- 
session of valuable undertakings, the profits from 
which afford considerable relief to the rales. 
Among such undertakings may be mentioned 
tramways, electricity works, gas works, water 
supply, dwellings, etc. See the returns issued b> 
the Loudon County Council, 

^There are, of course, many instances in whicli 
money is borrowed services merely sclf-suj)- 
porting, or for objects the receipts from whicli will 
not suffice for their upkeep, such as baths and 
wash-houses, public conveniences, libraries, etc 
Nevertheless such sei vices are required by the 
modern standard of living, and the advantages 
accruing to the ratepayer therefrom more than 
compensate him for the extra charge upon the 
local exchequer. Then, again, money raised by 
loan is frequently applied to the paving (ti loads and 
the construction of sewers, works of an entirely 
unproductive nature, but none the less essential 
to our comfort and health. 

Although possessing authority under various 
statutes to raise money for certain purposes, local 
bodies are not permitted to add to their indebted- 
ness without restriction, the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, or some other contrefing body, 
having first to be obtained. The extent of the 
control exercised by the Local Government 


Board is best shown by the following extract from 
one of the recent annual reports of that body, viz. — 

" In a number of cases we have thought it 
proper for various reasons to withhold our sanction 
eithei; as regards the entire application or with 
respect to some portion thereof. During the year 
we found it necessary to refuse sanction to the 
whole or part of a loan in 503 instances, involving 
in the aggregate a sum of ;^308,006. 

" We have, as in previous years, required the 
borrowing authoiifies to siqiply us with detailed 
particulars as to the manner in which it has been 
proposed to expend the loans which wc have been 
asked to sanction, and we have satisfied ourselves 
that the works for the execution of which our 
sanction has been given were reasonably required. 
We have also required to be satisfied that due 
regal d has been paid to economy, and that the 
cost of the works had been carefully estimated. 
With a view of obtaining full information on the.se 
points, and of affording all jicrsons interested an 
opportunity of being heard on the subject, we have, 
in relation to a large numbci of the apjilications for 
permission to borrow money, caused local inc|uiries 
to be hel<l by our inspectors after public notice in 
tlic districts. -Before granting our sanction we 
have also required the authorities to inform us of 
the arrangements made by them for the due 
discharge of their debt, if any " 

Ihe principal piovisions governing the boi rowing 
of money by local authoiities are as follows — 
Public Health Act, 1875. Any local authority 
possessing powers under tiffs Act may, with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, borrow 
or rc-borrow and take up at interest money neces- 
sary for defraying any costs, charges, and expenses 
incurred or to be incurred by them in the execu- 
tion of the Sanitary Acts or of this Act. An urban 
authority may borrow or rc-borrow any such sums 
on the credit of the fund or rales out of which they 
are authorised to defray expenses incurred by 
them in the execution of the Act, and as security 
they may mortgage such fund or rales. Rural 
authorities may borrow or re-borrow on the credit 
of the general expenses rale or a special expenses 
rate, according to the purpose to which the money 
IS to be applied. 

The following regulations are laid down as to 
the exercise of borrowing powers : (1) Money sliall 
not be borrowed except for permanent works ; (2) 
the sum borrowed, together with balances of all 
outstanding loans, shall not exceed the assessable 
value of the district for two years ; (3) if the sum 
proposed to be borrowed, together with balances 
of outstanding loans, would exceed the assessable 
value of the property in the district for one year, 
the Local Government Board shall not give their 
sanction until one of Iheir inspectors has held a 
public inquiry , (4) the money shall be borrowed 
for such time, not exceeding sixty years, as the 
authority with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Boaid shall determine, and shall be paid off 
<*ither by annual instalments of jirimipal, annuity, 
or by means of a sinking fund. 

A local authority may borrow on the credit of 
sewage lands, works, or other property, in which 
case the restriction as to the assessable value of 
the district does not apply. 

The power of borrowing is also exteijded by this 
Act to joint boards, the security being any fund or 
rate applicable by iLcm to the purposes of the Act^ 
or of sewage land and plant 
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Manlclpal Corporations Act, 1882. Municipal 

corporations are empowered to puirchase land and 
build thereon a town hall, count/ii house, justices' 
room, with or without a police station and cells, 
or lock-up, or a quarter and petty sessions house, 
or an assize court-house. For these purposes the 
council may, with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, borrow at interest on the 
security of corporate land, or of the borough fund 
or rate, such sums as they may from time to time 
require ; they may also, with similar sanction, 
dispose of any land cither by irbsoUite sale or by 
way of exchange, mortgage, or otherwise. Money 
borrowed is to be repaid in thirty years or a less period , 
cither by instalments or by means of a sinking fund. 
It is necessary for the council to give public notice of 
their intention to apply for approval to a loan, and 
to cause a copy of the intended application to 
be placed in the town clci k's office for public 
inspection. 

Local Government Act, 1888. A county loimcil 
is authorised to borrow, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, on security of the 
county fund or rate, and of any revenues of the 
council, such sums as may be required for the 
following purposes: (1) Consolidating the debt of 
the county ; (2) purchasing any land, or building 
any buildings, which the council are authorised by 
any Act to purchase or build ; (3) permanent works 
which the council are authorised to execute or do ; 
(4) making advances to any persons or bodies of 
persons m aid of the emigration and colonisation 
of inhabitants of the county, under guarantee for 
repayment of such advances ; (5) any purpose for 
which quarter se.ssions or the county council are 
authorised by any Act to borrow. 

Should the total debt of the county exceed one- 
tenth of the annual rateable value of the rateable 
property in the county, the confirmation of 
Parliament must be obtained before a loan can 
be raised. 

Local Government Act, 1804. A paiish council 
is enabled by this Act to borrow, with the sanction 
of the Local Government Board, money for pur- 
chasing any land, or building any buildings, 
which the council are authorised to pur. hasc or 
build, and for any purposes for which the council 
are authorised to borrow under any ot the adoptive 
Acts. TRte money is to be borrowed on the security 
of the poor rate and of the whole or part of the 
revenues of the parish council. The total debt 
may not exceed one-half of the assessable value 
of the district. 

Pablie Health (London) Act, 1891. Under this 
Act, any London sanitary authority, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, may 
borrow for the following purposes — 

(a) Sanitary conveniences, lavatories, and ash- 
pits ; and 

{b) Premises, apparatus, carriages, and vessels 
for the disinfection, destruction, and removal of 
infected articles ; and 

(c) A building for post-mortem examinations and 
accommodation for the holding of inquests ^ 

Poor Law Acts, 1889 and 1897. The guardians of 
any union are by these Acts authorised, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, to borrow 
for permanent works. The total debt of the guardians 
under tLe Po«r Law Acts may not, however, exceed 
one-fourth^of the total annual value of the union, 
unless the Local Government Board make a Pro- 
Visional Order extending this maximum. The 


managers of any school district and the managers 
of any asylums district (except the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board) are empowered to borrow for 
similar purposes, but their total debt mustrnot 
exceed one-sixtcenth of the annual rateable value 
of the district. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are various 
other Acts of Parliament authorising the borrowing 
of money for various purposes, viz,, the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts, the Burial Acts, the 
Education Acts, the Electric Lighting Act, the 
Small Holdings Acts, etc ; it is, however, unneces- 
sary to refer to these m detail, the loans being 
usually subject to the provisions either of the Public 
Health Acts or of the Local Government Acts, 
which have already been quoted. 

The borrowing powers of the London borough 
councils are somewhat different from those of 
extra-metropolitan authorities, the consent of the 
London County Council being required in many 
instances. The Local Government Board, however, 
sanction loans for the provision of cemeteries, baths 
and washhouses and public hbraiics, in addition to 
the above-mentioned objects under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. ^ 

The Public Works Loan Commissioners, who 
were constituted under the Public Works Loans 
Act, 1875, have power to advance loans to local 
authorities for the purposes of the Public Health 
and various other Acts. Previous to the passing of 
the Public Works Loans Act, 1898, the recom- 
mendation of the Local Government Board was 
required, but this is no longer necessary, unless the 
period within which the loan is proposed to be 
repaid exceeds thirty years. 

A county council may also lend money to a 
parish council, and the London County Council 
to the metropolitan borough councils 

Power to raise loans by the issue of stock was 
granted to county councils by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, and to urban authorities by the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, subject 
to the consent of the Local Government Board, 
and to the o{>servance of the regulations made 
by that body in regard to the creation, issue 
transfer, and redemption of, and other dealings 
with, stock. 

The raising of mc^ey by the London County 
Council, either by the issue of stock or otherwise, 
is not subject to the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, sanction being obtained from 
Parliament or the Treasury. 

BOBT. — Diamond-dust. The name is also given 
to a lu.streless variety of diamonds found in Brazil, 
and sometimes known as anthracite diamonds 
They are used in stone-cutting and also for diamond 
rock-boring drills. 

''bottom. — A name often used in corameicial 
language to signify a ship, as when goods arg> 
spoken of as being imported in British bottoms or 
in foreign bottoms 

BOTTOMRY AND RESPONDENTIA.— Hypothc 
cation is a contract of pledge whereby, in considera- 
tion of money advanced for the necessities of the 
ship, the vessel, freight, or cargo, or two, or all of 
them, are made liable for its repayment, provided 
the ship arrives in safety. The contract is usually 
effected by an instrument in writing, called a 
bottomry bond, by which the master binds himself 
in a pcndllty to repay the sum borrowed, and also 
professes to assign the ship and freight, or cargo, 
as the case may be, with a condition that the bond 
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shall be void if the money secured be repaid within 
a certain time after the safe arrival of the ship at 
her port of destination. This instrument is gener- 
ally executed under seal, or it may be merely in 
the form of a written agreement, signed by the 
master or owner. When the cargo alone is hypo- 
thecated, the instrument is propeily tailed a 
respondentia bond ; but that term is not always 
used, the expression " bottomry bond '* being some- 
times employed, whether the vessel or the cargo is 
the security. This species of contract was unknown 
to the common law of this country, since by it no 
pledge of a chattel was valid, unless the article 
pledged was actually transferred to the possession 
of the pawnee. The right to hypothecate was, how- 
ever, recognised by the civil law, and has been 
long adopted by the maritime law of England as 
administered formerly m the Court of Admiralty, 
and now by the Admiralty Division ot tlu^ High 
Court of Justice It is not necessaiy, if the essential 
requirements of the contract of bottomry are com- 
plied with, that the instrument of bottomry’, wh<dher 
it is in the form of a bond or not, s!iould be drawn 
up in any particular form of worrls, and in piactice 
• the provisions in instruments of bottomry will be 
found to vary according to the ( iri umstaiK es of 
eac h case or the country in whu h t hoy are execut ed 
the money for repairs and other expenses necessary 
to enable the ship to comjilctc the voyage cai> fre- 
quently only be procured by giving the propeity 
which is under the master’s control as security. 
Wlierc the master is without credit, and the repairs 
cannot prudently be postponed until he has been 
put in funds by the shipowner, or by others inter- 
ested, he is cmpoweied to hypot lunate the pioperty 
in order to obtain the netessary funds. Tlie hypo- 
th(*cation for repairs ought, m the first instance, 
to be of the ship and licr freight. But if these are 
an insufficient security the master oi ])erson in 
command of the adventure may, m cases of nece.s- 
sity, and when the interests of the cargo owner 
require it, hypothecate the cargo also; or even sell 
a portion of it for the .same purpose. An hypothe- 
cation will not, however, be valid unless it is made 
prudently, having regard to Oic interests of the 
cargo owner 

A bottomry bond is a contract by which a charge 
is given upon the property in the event of its 
arrival at its destination. Ihe grantee of the bond 
takes the risk of the voyage, and in consideration 
of that a premium or high rate of interest is usually 
included m the amount. Ihe bond does not pass 
the property in the §hip or cargo to the giantce, 
but gives him a maritime hen upon them, which 
may be enforced by process of the Admiralty Court 
This contingent character of the contract is essential 
to its validity as a bottomry tran.saction Even 
with regard to the ship, the master’s power of 
» hypothecating only extends to giving a hen uj)on 
her, to be enforced by Admiralty jiiocess , he can- 
not mortgage or pledge her, so as to pa .^ the light 
of property or of possession , and m orfier to confer 
a maritime hen enforceable by process, the hypo- 
thecation must be conditional upon arrival, whether 
maritime interest is secured or not. 

The master has power, in cases of necessity, and 
in such cases only, to hypothecate the ship, freight, 
or even the cargo. Necessity is the very foundation 
of this right. If the master, when in a foreign 
country, is in want of money to re])air ui to victual 
the vessel, or for other necessaries, he is bound, m 
the first instance, to endeavour to obtain it from 
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the owner’s agent, or to raise it on the credit of his 
owners ; and if he can by any possibility so obtain 
or raise the money, he must do so ; but if he can- 
not otherwise obtain or raise the money, he may, 
after*communicating, where communication is prac- 
ticable, with the shipow^ner, if it is intended to raise 
money on bottomry of the .shij) and freight, and 
with both the slupowners and the cargo owners if 
the hypothecation is intended to be on ship, 
freight, and cargo, raise it on bottomry. The master 
IS not m all cases absolutely bound, before hypo- 
thecating the cargo, to communicate with the 
owners of it, although wffiere this is practicable he 
should do so. Where communication is practicable, 
it is essential to the validity of the bond that the 
shipowner and, if the cargo is bottomried, a fortiori 
the cargo owier, should be infoimed, before the 
money is borrowed, not mei ely of the ship's distress, 
but also of the master’s intention, and the necessity 
<T raising money on bottomry. It is not essential to- 
the validity of a bottomry bond that it should be 
given in order to enable the ship to c oncludc a voy- 
age for which she has been chartered; a bond may 
be granted upon a Briti.sh slup in a foreign port for 
the expenses of rejiairs and the outfit for a new 
voyage. The nece.ssity for the money must arise in 
the course of the master’s acting within the scope of 
hi9 authority ; if it is c aused by his acting or carry- 
ing out schemes contrary to the orders of his owners, 
he has no power to hypothecate. As a bottomry 
bond IS altogether void if executed under circum- 
stances not warranting the hypothecation, the 
lender must, at his peril, asc citam that a necessity 
for the loan exists, tnat is, that without an advance 
of money the ship cannot proceed, that such 
advances cannot be obtained on jier.sonal credit, 
and that where communication is practicable such 
a communication as is requiied by law has been 
made to the shipowners and, if the bond is on 
11 h‘ ( argo, to the owTUM^ of tlu' cargo Bui he is not 
bound to impure into the exjicdiency of the intended 
repairs, unless they are so flagrantly inexpedient as 
to raise a presumption of fiaud ; nor is lie bound 
to see to the proper apjilu ation of the money when 
borrowe<l. II tlie ownei resists iiayment of the bond 
cm the giound of the fraud of the lender, or because 
the master had. within his reach, either the funds 
or a sufficient personal credit of the owner, the onus 
is upon him to prove tins , and there isfven a pre- 
sumption in favour of the lender, that he did make 
the proper mcjuines and was reasonably satisfied 
of the necessity. If the master ordcis the supplies 
and they arc rcnileicd, and the rcpaiis made, and 
the bottomry bond given afterwards, this bond is 
good if it was originally intended to furnish the 
siipi lies on the credit of the ship, and to secure this 
by a bottomry bond , but if the original jiurpose 
and understanding were to fuimsh them on the 
petbonal cred t of the master, or of the owmer, 
either or both without leference to the ship, it 
Avould seem to be settled that the bargain cannot 
be changM and a bottomry bond given for this 
existing debt with extra interest. 

Thg charge, or maritime hen, conferred by a 
bottomry bond is enforced by proceedings tn retn 
in the Admiralty Court against the property charged. 
If necessary that will be sold, and the proceeds 
distributed amongst the various persons entitled to 
charges upon it. It is an essential paft of the con- 
tract of hypothecation by the master that the repay- 
ment of the money should be dependent upon t^ 
ship’s arrival at her destination. Upon a bottomry 
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bond the lender may stipulate to receive any rate 
of interest he chooses. The contract was never 
liable to any objection on the ground of usury, for 
the princip^ is at hazard during the voyage. In 
case a highly extortionate or wholly unjustifiable 
Tate of interest is stipulated for, Courts of Admiralty 
will enforce the bond for only the amount fairly 
due, and will not allow the lender to recover an 
unconscionable rate of interest; but in reducing 
an exorbitant rate of interest they wiU proceed with 
great caution. The borrower on bottomry is 
affected by the doctrines of seaworthiness and 
deviation; and if, before or after the risk on the 
bottomry bond has commenced, the voyage or 
adventure is voluntarily broken up by the borrower, 
in any manner whatsoever, whether by a voluntary 
abandonment of the voyage or adventure, or by a 
deviation or otherwise, the maritime risks termin- 
ate, and the bond becomes payable. But maritime 
interest is not recoverable if the risk has not 
commenced, 'fhe risks assumed by the lender arc 
usually such as arc enumerated m the ordinary 
policies of marine insurance. If the ship is whoUy 
lost in consequence of these risks, the lender loses 
his money; but the doctrine of constructive total 
loss docs not apply to bottomry (ontracts 

The holder of a bottomry bond is not entitled to 
priority over persons having claims against the ship 
in respect of wages earned on the voyage on whicn 
the bond was given, or on a subsequent voyage, or 
of subsequent salvage, damage, pilotage, or towage 
The hen or privilege of a bottomry bond-holder, 
like all other maritime hens, has, ordinarily, pre- 
ference over all prior and subsequent common law 
and statutory liens. It holds good (if reasonable 
diligence is exercised in enforcing it) as against 
subsequent purchasers and common law incum- 
brancers ; but the lien of a bottomry bond-holder 
is not indelible, and, like other Admiralty liens, 
may be lost by umcasonable delay in asserting it, 
if the rights of purchasers or incumbrancers have 
intervened. Where there are several bond-holders 
they arc inter se, in the absence of special circum- 
stances, entitled to priority in an inverse order, the 
last being paid first, as the amount secured by the 
last bond saves the ship, and renders the earlier 
securities available. 

Independently ot the Judicature Acts, bottomry 
bonds have always been assignable in equity 
and by Admiralty law. 

Bottomry bonds have, of late years, gone very 
much out of use, Ihey were invented for the 
purpose of securing the necessary supplies for ships 
which may happen to be m distress in foreign ports, 
where the master and the owners are without credit, 
and where, unless assistance could be secured by 
means of such an instrument, the vessels and their 
cargoes must be left to perish The decline is with- 
out doubt chiefly due to improved means of com- 
munication, by which all parts of the world have 
been brought within easy reach of each other ; but 
the effect of this commercial change was accelerated 
by the decision of the Privy Council in the case of 
The Oriental, 1851, 7 Mooie, PCC 398, when it 
was held that where an agent of the shipowner had 
taken a bottomry bond on the ship, it was not 
.sufficient justification for lum to inform the owner 
of disaster to the ship and necessity for repairs, but 
that he was. bound to make express communication 
as to the necessity of resorting to bottomry to 
raise money, and that where there is telegraphic 
communication it must be used. There is much 
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truth in the doctrine “ the electric telegraph has 
almost killed bottomry bonds." 

BOTTOMRY BONu.— (See Bottomry and 
Respondentia.) 

BOUGHT AND SOLD NOTES.— (See Contract 
Notes.) 

BOUGHT LEDGER. — A sectionalised part of The 
ledger accounts of a firm used for the recording of 
all transactions relating solely to the purchase of 
goods and the payment for same It is sometimes 
termed a purchase ledger or a credit or creditors 
ledger. It is separated from ledgers containing other 
accounts in order to facilitate the work of the 
counting-house, and in large concerns is further 
sub-divided into a number of ledgers, e.g., bought 
ledger, A to D, implying that this ledger only con- 
tains the personal accounts of creditors whose names 
arc under these initials, and so on. 


ACCOUNT IN BOUGHT LEDGER. 
Dr. John Jones Sc Co. Cr. 
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BOUNTIES.— In a purely commercial sense, this 
term signifies payments in the shape of premiums 
by different Governments to producers and exporters 
of certain goods with a view of encouraging and 
developing the industries connected with tho.se 
goods so as to enable them to compete on the most 
favourable terms with their foieign competitors 
It is necessary to distinguish most carefully bounties 
from drawback (qv.). 

BOURSE. — The word “ Bourse " is Ihe French 
equivalent of our term "Stock Exchange," and a 
similar word denotes this institution in most 
languages, e g , German, Bdrse ; Dutch, Beurs ; 
Spanish, Doha ; Italian, Borse. While these 
institutions pla)*" the same part in thcyeconomic 
life of the country as do our own Stock Exchanges, 
their constitutions difTer in the various countries. 
Generally speaking, on the Continent and in over- 
sea countries modelling themselves on Continental 
lines, the Bourse is 'either a semi-Governmcnt 
institution, or is to a certain extent under Govern- 
ment control. Often it is managed by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, itself a semi-State institu- 
tion Broadly speaking, business is conducted oa 
much the same lines as on oiurown Stock Exchange, 
except that the institution of the jobber is hardly 
known, broker dealing direct with broker or with 
the large banks, which abroad play a much more 
important rdle m connection with the Stock 
Exchange and in the shape of a direct partici- 
pation in industry, than is the case in the United 
Kingdom. 

One important difference in practice between 
many of the foreign Stock Exchanges and those of 
the United Kingdom is m the matter of interest on 
bonds and debentures. In the United Kingdom the 
quotation always includes intei cst up to date, that 
IS to say, a purchaser of, say. Imperial Tobacco 
Company First Mortgage 4^ per cent. Debentures 
in November, at 104, would be entitled to the full 
half-year's interest, payable on January 1st follow- 
ing. Were he to buy such a security in Berlin, how- 
ever, he would have to pay, in acjdition to the 
current price (which in ordinary circumstances 
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would be correspondingly less), interest from the 
date of the last payment up to the date on wliich 
he took delivery of the deb^tures. In the case of 
th^ London-quoted security, apart from all other 
fluctuations, the price would gradually rise until it 
was full of dividend or “ fat with dividend," as the 
term goes, and after the dividend had been paid 
the stock would suddenly fall 2^^ in price, being 
then quoted ex-dividend. On the Continent, gener- 
ally speaking, bonds and debentures are quoted 
ex-dividend ^l the year round, the purchaser 
having to refund to the seller the amount of accrued 
interest since the last date of payment. It is getting 
to be generally recognised that this system is pre- 
ferable, for the quotation then always represents 
the price of the security, whereas the English 
ractice gives the securities the appearance of 
uctuating in price when such is not really the case 
In Paris, quotations include interest (to use the 
American term, the prices are "flat") in just the 
same way as they do in London, but the foreign 
practice of quoting bonds and debentures " and 
interest " is in vogue on the German, Austrian, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Swiss (with the exieption of 
Geneva, which is the same as London and l*aiis) 
• Bourses, and has of late years spread to the United 
States and to Canada. It may also be stated here 
that in calculating interest it is the general practice 
on the Continent and m America to count each 
calendar month as thirty days, so that the yerr is 
taken as 360 days Consequently, in <alculating 
interest from Januaiy 15th to April 22nd, it woukl 
be taken as three months of thirty days and seven 
days. 

We will glarue quickK at the distinctive features 
of the principal Bourses and Stoi k Kx( hanges of 
the wc^rld, mentioning merely that, while every 
country has its Bourse or Bouises, only the few 
mentioned are of international importan( e Buenos 
Ayres, for example, has its Balsa, the transactions 
on which are of .some importance, as is natuial in 
the ca.se of a town with a population of a million 
and a half, and including some very wealthy people , 
but the securities dealt therein are entirely local in 
character. The same apj)lies to such Stock 
Exchanges as those of Sydney, Melbourne, Toronto, 
Montreal, etc., although in the case of Montreal 
there are the beginnings of a non-local tiadc, in 
that the securities of several i^atin- American electric 
light and power comjianics are quoted theie, owing 
to the fact that a Canadian financial group has 
been prominent m creating such undertakings in 
Brazil, Mexico, etc. 

Paris. The busines.‘» done in tins Bourse, which 
is second only — if, indeed, that — to I.ondon in 
international importance, is of the most extensive 
and varied nature ranging from Govc*rnmeiit loans, 
particularly Rus.sian, Turkish, and South Ameru an, 
down to South African gold mining companies. 

regaids the number and variety of foreign com- 
panies and undertakings whose securities are dealt 
in, the Paris Bourse is far and away, ihc most 
cosmopolitan Stock Exchange of the world. 

New York. Although one or two foreign Govern- 
ment loans are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, business in them is non-existent, and 
New York is not in the least degree an international 
market. On the other hand, there arc so many 
American securities and speculation is so much 
part of the ordinary hfe of the American pubhc, 
that business transactions on the American Stock 
Exchanges, apd particularly New York, are 


enormous, both numerically ajid in the quantities 
of stocks dealt in. New York is an international 
market in the sense that, American securities being 
dealt in so laigely on European Bourses, a.g., 
London, Amsterdam, Berlin, Frankfort, Geneva, 
the ^ftrices in New York immediately react upon 
all these Ikiurses. 

Berlin. The business done on this Bourse is very 
large. In addition to home Government and 
muiiK ipal loans, an enormous business is done in 
the shares of German coal, non, and potash mines^ 
and in debentures and shares of industnal under- 
takings generally, the formation of which into 
limited companies is much encouraged by the 
German Banks The Berlin Bourse is, however, of 
international impoitance, on account of the large 
number of Russian and Austnan sei unties that are 
dealt in thoie, as well as the sec unties of American 
and Canadian railroatls. 1 he shaies of the Canadian 
Pac ific Railway foim one of the pnncijtal gambling 
counteis on the Berlin Bouise, 

Frankfort, llus Bourse is almost as important 
as the Beilm Boui.se, and is, if anything, more of 
international c harac ter, it having been the first 
German Stock Lxcliange — and, it we mistake not. 
the first ICuropean Slock Exchange — to list 
Amencan sec unties, which are there a most 
important market 

llanihurg. Some 700 odd sccunties are quoted 
on the Hamburg Bourse, which makes a .speciality 
of sliipjung, colonial, and plantation companies. 
Us claim to international importance is on account 
of thc' fact that it is the j)rincipal market m the 
loans of the Slates and munu ijialities of Northern 
Euiojie, eg.. Denmark, Noiway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land, as well as making a speciality of the bonds 
of nuincions mortgage banks in the countries 
named. 

Ainstcrdain. Holland possessing a very rich 
investing class, the Amsterdam Bouise is a much 
more important institution than tlie jiojiulation of 
the country alone v^oulcl wan ant Naturally 

enough, it specialises m the securities of plantation 
and petroleum comjianies operating in the rich 
Dutch colonies; but: it is also a most important 
market in Amencan securities, as well as various 
foreign loans, particularly those of Russia 

Brussels, i his Bom sc* is al.so of considerable 
importance — far more than the relati\«ly small’ 
population of tlie country would lead one to 
believe The sccunties dealt m are cjuite cosmo- 
))olitan in character without any pronounced 
feature, unless it be tlie 1 'ans of Soutn American 
States Very many of the securities dealt in on the 
Pans Jiour.se are also quoted in Brussels 

Antwerp. This Bourse is also of considerable 
importance, Government and municipal loans, as 
well as bank and industrial sccunties of Central 
and South American States, being a feature. The 
various Congo securities naturally find a market 
here, as do the shares of a number of rubber and 
other plantation companies. 

Vienna. J his Bourse, which was once one of quite 
international importance, has become more local 
in chafticter, only a few foreign loans being dealt 
in there, Aflstnan capital finds fruitful employment 
in Hungary, and a large number of debentures and 
shares of banks and undertakings of that country 
are dealt in on the Vienna Bourse. 

Zorich. This is the most imporfcint Swiss 
Bourse, and a fair sprinkling of foreign loans and 
securities are (juoted there. * 
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OeneTa* Tins Bourse, although perhaps less 
important than Zurich, is more international in 
character than that Bourse. The bonds and shares 
of a good number of foreign railway companies — 
a fair proportion of them American— are dealt 
in there, and a certain number of Mexican and 
South African securities, with a general sprinkling 
of other foreign securities, also have a market in 
Geneva. 

(N.B. — Idle above article, subject to necessary 
mc^ifications, has remained substantially the same 
as in the previous edition of this work. It is too 
early, at present, to estimate the changes which 
will take place after the return of peaceful 
conditions ) 

BOXWOOD. — The box tree is a native of the 
Mediterranean coasts, but is now cultivated in 
many parts of Europe and Asia, The wood is 
smooth, fine grained, hard, strong, and of a 
yellowish colour. It is of great value to the wood 
engraver and turner, and is also used for the 
manufacture of flutes, clarionets, and mathematical 
instruments 

BOYCOTTING. — A refusal to have commercial 
dealings with a person, though the term has become 
somewhat extended, and is often used as the 
equivalent of ostracism. Thus, if a person is cut 
on from all intercourse, social or commercial, with 
his fellow-men, he is said to be boycotted. The 
name is derived from Captain Boycott, a land- 
lord’s agent in Ireland, who was the first victim of 
the system. He had had serious differences with 
the tenants in the Connemara district, and the 
whole of the inhabitants refused to have any 
deahngs with him The system itself was really 
first adopted by the Irish Land League, as a means 
of preventing Irishmen from taking or working 
farms from which a tenant had been evicted for 
non-payment of rent. Any person who took such 
a farm was unable to procure swjiplies of any kind, 
and no man would work for him on any accouitt 
whatever 

BRAN.— The husk of wheat obtained after the 
grain has been sifteil It has the appearance of 
thin, scaly particles of a yellowish-brown colour 
Owing to its power of quickly converting starcli 
into sugar, it is used in making digestible brown 
bread, but it is most commonly cmj>loye(l for 
'feeding dews, pigs, and horses. It is also used m 
medicine for the external application of heat, and 
in calico printing for removing colouring matter 
from those parts of the cloth where it has not been 
fixed by a mordant. 

BRANCH ACCOUNTS. — 'Ihe accounts of brant h 
concerns may be kept lu two different ways — 

(1) By keeping all the financial books at the 
head oflice and writing same up from advices, etc , 
sent in by the branch. Where this method is 
adopted, the branch will keep only such books as 
petty cash book, sales day book (arranged so as 
to allow for the making of carbon copies), wages 
book, and other necessary subsidiary books. It is 
to be implied that under this system the head 
office will either buy lor the branch or will pay the 
liabilities incurred by the branrh, also tnat the 
head oflice will remit cheques weekly to cover the 
various current expenses of the branch. The total 
receipts at the branch will be banked daily to the 
credit of the head offire, 

In the iMoks of the head oflice separate accounts, 
and possibly separate ledgers, will be kept for the 
*transactions of the branch, so that the profit or 
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loss arising from the trading thereof may be ascer- 
tained. It will be necessary to keep a copy of the 
branch day book so as to have the system com- 
plete, but this need not mean the writing ouh of 
each sale, as the advices from the branch (carbon 
copies from the day book) may be placed in a 
binder and the posting done therefrom, or the 
amount of each sale can be entered in a day book 
without showing detadls. This method, therefore, 
places the branch accounts on a similar footing to 
those of a department of the head office, and the 
fact that the branch carries on its operations at a 
distance does not affect the matter. (See Depart- 
mental Accounts ) Usually a separate purchase 
book and cash book will be found necessary, and 
also separate returns and allowances books — the 
one for inward, the other for outward returns. 
It will be noticed that this method is best adapted 
to the needs of a branch carrying on an extensive 
business, but without a highly organised clerical 
staff. 

(2) By treating the branch as an entirely separate 
concern, except, of course, as regards trans- 
actions between the branch and the head office. 
The branch will keep a complete set of double 
cnliy books. Accounts will be opened m the* 
branch books under th(‘ following headings — ■ 

(а) Head office account, the entries in which 
wll record the indebtedness of the branch to the 
head office. Tliis account should only be amended 
when the books are balanced at the end of each 
period, in the manner in which the capital 
account of a private trader is treated. The 
balance on this account, in fact, repiesents the 
capital of the bianch, which is, of course, due to 
the head olfice, 

(б) Head office lemittancc account, for the 
ICC Old of cash transactions between head office 
and branch ; and 

(<:) Head office goods account, showing the 
transactions in goods between head office and 
blanch. 

The two latter accounts arc kept for the purpose 
of a proper classification of the dealings between 
the head office and the branch, making for clear- 
ness and freeing the head office a<. count of much 
detail 

In othei respects the accounts of the bianch 
under this system will proceed as in an ordinary 
double entry set of books. At the end of each 
period of trading the stock at the branch will be 
taken, the profit and loss Ttccount made up, and 
the various nominal accounts closed m the usual 
way. The balances on head office remittance 
account and head olfice goods account will be 
transferred to head office account, and the 
balance of jirofit and loss account will be trans- 
ferred to head office account also. The balance 
on head office account will then bp brought down, 
and will represent the indebtedness of the branch 
to the head office, and, therefore, also the excess of 
assets over liabilities at the branch. The branch 
is regarded as being indebted to the head office for 
all money or goods sent therefrom, and all profit 
made at the branch has to be accounted for to the 
head office 

Turning to the head oflice books, it will be neces- 
sary to keep four accounts for the purpose of 
recording the transactions with the branch. These 
are branch account, branch remittance account, 
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branch goods account, and branch profit and loss 
account. The branch account should not be 
amended except at the date of balancing the books, 
and Should under ordinary circumstances show a 
debit balance representing the indebtedness of the 
branch to the head office. The branch lemittancc 
account and branch goods account record cash and 
goods transactions respectively, and the luanch 
profit and loss account can only be written up at 
the end of each period of trading, when details are 
.‘-ent by the branch. Let it be particularly noted 
that the three first-mentioned accounts must always 
show the same balance as the corresponding account 
in the branch books, but. of course, transposed 
Thus, branch account in the head office books 
must show a debit balanc e exactly equalling the 
amount standing in the branch books to credit of 
head office, and similarly with the remittance and 
goods accounts. This is the principle on which 
the results of the trading operations of the bran< h 
are brought into the head office books, and is 
subject only to one modific ation, that of items 
in transit at the date when the bo<iks arc being 
closed. These arise in the following mannei . 
^ consignment of goods or a rcnuttancc of cash 
iniy have been disjiatched from the head office 


to the branch, or via versJ, before the date of 
balancing the books, and may not have reache4 
Its destination until after that date. The item 
will, therefore, have been debited to the particular 
account; affected in the books of the consignor, but 
will not have been credited to the corresponding 
account in the books of the consignee. In the 
example, goods dispatched by tlie head office 
to the branch on June 30th have been transferred 
from the debit of branch goods account to the 
debit of an account for “ Goods in transit," which 
latter will be brought into the balance sheet as 
an asset under that name, and on July Ist, after 
the balance sheet has been piepared, will be 
re-transferred to the debit of branch goods 
account 

At the end of each pciiod of trading the branch 
will forwaid to the head ollite a lomjilele trial 
balance of its books, together with the profit and 
loss account foi the period and balance sheet as 
at the conclusion of same At the head office 
attention will fust be directed to the i oi rec t adjust- 
ment of items m tiansit, wliich should then leave 
the balances on bianch account, bianch goods 
account, and branch lemiltance .iccount exactly 
similar to the corresponding transposed balances on 
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19. . 

Jan. 15 
Feb. 10 I 
Mar. 12 ! 
April 17 ! 
May 16 | 
June 21 
30 ! 
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Specimen Accounts in Head Office Ledgers. 
Branch Goods Account. 
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Head Office Account 
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,, ,, Remittance 

Account 

Stock of Goods on hand 
at Jan. 1st, 19. . 

Plant and Machinery 
Furniture and Fittings 
Sundry Debtors 
,, Creditors . 

Bank Overdraft 
Purchases 

Sales 

Discounts earned . 

,, allowed 
Salaries and Wages 
Rent and Rates 
Sundry Expenses . 
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Stock of goods on hand at June 30th, 19. ., valued 
at £2,269 5s. Id. 
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19. 

Jan. 


I 

June 30 I 


' To pMlnftrfi vix — » 

' Plant ;nd Machinery.. £806 0 

j Furniture and Fitting* aio o 

I Stock on band . . . , 1.43* 10 

j Sundry Debtor* . . . . 773 6 

Cash at Bank , , 31a o 

Expense* paid in advance 19 o 


$.[d. 19. 

Jan. 


By Balane 4 , vix. — 

Sui)di7 Creditor* 
Expenses accrued 


iv/i 


II.07J 8 
. . 6 tg to 


Juno 30 


, Transfer from Branch Goods Account 
, Branch Profit and Lots Account, viz. — 

Sale* £2,116 3 o 

Discount* earned. . .. 35 o o 

Stock on hand at June 


3 , 54*16 o 

855 16 4 


30th, 19 

Balances down, viz. — 
Sundry Creditors. . 
Bank Overdraft . . 
Expenses accrued 


, 3,269 5 r 


£=142 2 8 
570 1 1 3 

16 to o 


,, Transfer from Branch Remittance A/c. ' 
„ Branch ProfU and Loss Account, via.— 

Stock of Goods on hand 

at Jan isl, 19. . £1,433 to o' 

Purchases 1,313 It 0 

Discounts allowed . . 50 3 3 

Salaries and Wages . . 620 o o 

Rent and Rates .. .. 156 o o, 

Sundry Expenses .. 322 5 a 

Depreciation . . . . 50 t6 o 


Balances down vu. — 
I’laiit and Machinery . , 
Furniture and hittlngs 
StfKk on hand 
Sundry Debtors 


Kxj>enseb paid in advance 


£765 14 

igg 10 
2,369 3 

88s o 


19. 

July 


£ 9.938 


To Balances down, viz, — 

Plant and M.achinery . . £763 14 
Furniture and Fittings 199 to 
Sti'ick on hand . . . . 2,269 5 
Sundry Debtors . . . , 885 o 
Ex {lenses paid in advance 22 5 



H 'I £4.14* 14 * 


I 1 By Balances down, vii. — 

! Sundry Creditors. . 

' Bank Overdraft . . 

I Expenses accrued 

! Note- ~~ 

Net difference, £3,012 los. 2d. 
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Branch Profit and Ix)ss Account. 


Cr. 


ig. . 

June 30 


19.. 

June 30 j 


To Branch Account, viz. — 

Stwk of Golds on hand at Jan. ist, 

ig 

Purchases 

Discounts allowed 

Salaries and Wages 

Rent and Rates 

Sundry Expenses 

Deprecioiton at io”o f^er annum 
on Plant and Machinery 
„ Furniture and Fittings . . 

„ Net Front carried down 


To Transfer to General Profit & Loss A/c 



By Branch Account, viz. — 

Sales 

Stock of Good* on hand 
Discounts earned 


By Net Profit 


a,ii6 

3,269 

35 


£ 4 , 410 ] 


£466 


Note , — As the alxive accounts are designed to illustrate first principles, considerations such as the question of 
I debtors and creditors, reserve for bad debts, etc., h.ive been omitted. 


reserves ^or discount* 


h©ad office account, he.ul office goods account, 
and head office rcnuttince account in the hranch 
trial balance The balances on branch lemittance 
account and bianch goods account will then be 
transferred to the branch av^count, closing the two 
former accounts. Next, by means of the journ J, 
the branch .iccount will be debited, and branch 
profit and loss account credited with tlie various 
revenue items appearing on the credit vide of the 
branch trial balance, such as sales,,, discounts 
earned, and the value of .stock of goods on hand at 
end of period. ]3y the same means the Ijranch 
account will then be credited, and bianch profit 
and loss account debited with the various expenses 
and outgoings appearing on the debit side of the 
branch trial balance, such as the value of stock of 
goods on hand at commencement of period, pur- 
chases of goods, salaries and wages, rent and rates, 
sundry expenses, and the like. The net eflect of 
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these journal entries is obviously to debit branch 
account and credit branch profit and loss account 
with the net profit made at the branch for the 
period. Next, the balance of net piofit should be 
transferred from branch profit and loss account 
to the general urofit and joss account. The 
balance on brnnen account may then be brought 
down, preferably under the different headings of 
assets and liabilities, as in the example. 

In the general balance sheet compiled by the 
head office the various assets and Liabilities of the 
branch should be added to the corresponding figure 
relating to the head office. Thus, for example, the 
branch stock of goods will be shown along with 
head office stock, and so on throughout. This is 
very important, particularly where there are a 
number of branches, in which case the inclusion of 
their indebtedness amongst, say, tiT4 sundry 
debtois would make the balance sheet erroneous. 
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It is Vcason that the balances on branch 

account are brought down separately in the 
example. 

BRAND. — This is generally a trade mark made 
by the impression of a hot iron on casks or packing 
cases, usually for the purpose of indicating the 
[uality of the articles contained therein. 

BRANDY. — The well-known alcoholic spirit dis- 
illed from white or red wines, the latter variety 
>eing inferior in quality to the former. It is some- 
imes called Cognac from the town in the West of 
^■rance, where the best brandy is made. The spirit 
i colourless when kept in glaiss vessels, but gains a 
Fftllowish colour from casks by dissolving the 
©louring matter of the wood. Brown brandy is 
obtained by the addition of caramel or burnt sugar, 
rhe peculiar flavour and aroma arc due to the pre- 
ence of small quantities of various ethers. In 
ingland, brandy is prepared from gram spirit 
vitn an addition of Hungarian oil, and on the 
xintinent potato spirit is used, wlrich is injurious 
)n account of the fusel oil it contains. The German 
lame “ Branntwein " ( = burnt wine) is applied to 
ill kinds of spirit prepared from grain or distilled 
rom various fruits, e.g , Kttschbranntwetn or Kirsch- 
ifusser is derived from cherries and their kernels, 
Hftll^eas English cherry brandy is brandy in winch 
therries have been steeped and preserved, 

BRASS. — A yellow alloy consisting of copper and 
fine, the proportions varying according to the 
>bject for which the metal is required. For specific 
purposes, small quantities of iron, tin, or lead are 
kdded. The efiect of iron is to render the metal 
lard and tenacious. Brass is very malleable, 
iuctile, easily fusible, and can be readily cast into 
noulds. A large percentage of zinc makes the 
netal less tenacious, less ductile, and lighter in 
:olour. Muntz metal and Gedge's metal, which are 
ised for sheathing ships are alloys of the brass 
and. Sterro metal is the hardest of all these 
illoys, having an addition of 1’8 of iron and 0 8 
of tin to 55 parts of copper and 42’ 4 of zinc. 
Birmingham is the headquarters of the brass 
‘ industry. 

BRASSAGE. — This was the name given to the 
cTiarge which was formerly made by the Mint, to 
cover the expense of coming, when any person 
took bullion to the Mint to be coined. This charge 
was aboh^^hed m 1666. Sovereigns can be obtained 
in normal times, for bullion of standard (piality 
free of cost. 

BRATTICE CLOTH.— The name given to strong 
Svaterproof canvas, sometimes used in mines 
instead of boards as partitions and for regulating 
ventilation. 

BRAZIL.— Position, Area, and Population. The 

United States of Brazil, forming the most extensive 
repubhc in South America, he almost entirely m the 
tropics, and the Northern States are crossed by the 
equator. On the north the republic is bounded by 
British, Dutch, and French Guian.is, Venezuela, 
^ and Colombia ; on the west by Colombia, i Peru, 
^j^^oUvia, Paraguay, and Argentina ; on the south 
\iAy Uruguay ; and on the east by the Atlantic 
/^cean. The land boundaries thus touch upo® every 
i^'l^public of South America, with the exception of 
Ecuador and Chile. The total area of Brazil is nearly 

3,300,000 square miles, or about twenty-six times 
the size of the Umted Kingdom, No satisfactory 
statistics 4if population are available ; probably the 
number approaches 25,000,000, comprising Euro- 
qpeans, descendants of the original Portuguese 


settlers (about 37 per cent.) ; races of mixed blood 
(about 37 per cent.) ; negroes, descendants of 
African races brought over to supply the labour on 
the various plantations (about 20 per cent.) ; and 
Indians inhabiting the selvas (about 6 per ceift.). 
The density of population is only six to the square 
mile. Very thinly populated regions are the dense 
forest regions of the Amazon, and the sterile campos ; 
and the most densely populated districts are the 
agricultural and mining regions of the east. The 
Brazilian Government has for many years made 
great ellorts to attract immigrants, and before the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914 they numbered 
about 100,000 annually. The Latin races were most 
numerous and settled in the North, whilst Germans, 
Austrians and Jews settled m the south. It will 
be interesting to sec how immigration is affected 
in the future. Brazil has not been an attractive 
country up to the present for the average Britisher. 

Coast Line. Brazil possesses fully 4,(K)0 miles of 
coast, but this not only compares unfavourably 
with the extent of the coast line of great maritime 
countries, but is also deficient in really good har- 
bours, and is * diversified by few islands or deep 
inlets, the only inlets of note being the estuary of 
the Amazon, the Gulf of Bahia, and the Bay of Rio, 
de Janeiro. The northern coast is low and swampy, 
and dangerous shoals and quicksands and exposure 
to the trade winds add to the difficulties of naviga- 
tioq. South of the Amazon estuary the coast, broken 
only by the Gulfs of Sao Marcos and Bahia, is 
bordered by a sandstone reef as far as 20° south 
latitude. In the “ elbow " of Brazil, Cape San Roque, 
formed by the Brazilian Highlands which there meet 
the sea, approaches more nearly the African coast 
than any other part of the Brazilian coast. Beyond 
20° south latitude, a senes of lagoons run parallel 
to the sandy coast, except where the mountainous 
spurs of the Serra do Mantiqueira provide seveial 
magnificent harbours, notably that of Rio de 
Janeiro, 

Build. Broadly speaking, Brazil falls naturally 
into two main physical regions of unequal extent — 

(1) The Eastern and Central Uplands, forming 
an “ island " of mountains and plateaux, lurrounded 
by rivers and the Atlantic Ocean, representing all 
that now remains of the ancient Brazilian highlands, 
and occupying 700,000 square miles ; and 

(2) The Northern aftd Western Lowlands, which 
have replaced a vast inland sea. 

The Biazilian Highlands, formed of hard, ancient 
rocks, are enclosed between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the valleys of the Paiaguay-Parand- Plate, and the 
Amazon -Madeira-Guapord. rThcy represent the 
remains of a worn-down ami rivei -dissected mighty 
mountain mass, and foim three chief connected 
systems: (1) The Sea Mountains (Senas do Mar) 
extending along the coast frcjm 22° to 30° south 
latitude, and containing Itatiaya (about 9,000 ft), 
the highest summit in Brazil , (2) the Backbones 

(Espinha^o), an extension of the Sea Mountains, 
projecting inland towaids tlie basins of the ParanA 
and SAo Brancisco ; and (3) the Water Partings 
(Vertentes), dividing the head waters of the Parana 
from those of the Tocantins and the Sao Francisco. 
The average height of the Highland Region is about 

3.000 ft., the highest elevations being in the coastal 
ranges, where the average is between 4,000 and 

5.000 ft. The States of Minas Geraes and Goyaz, in 
the heart of the Brazilian Highlands, have an aver- 
age height of 3,500 ft., and westward from them the 
Matto Grosso (“ Great Woods ") plateaux average 
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over 2,500 ft. In general, the uplands fall abruptly 
to the Atlantic, and gently incline towards the 
Amazon and Parana. Much of the more elevated 
portions of the interior form campos, which are 
usually classified as; (1) Campos cerrados (“ closed 
plains ”), consisting of grassv plains, dotted with 
numerous small groves, woods, or thick(‘ts, and 
generally of a park-like appearance, and (2) campos 
abertos (" open plains ”), covered with little except 
grass and scrubby vegetation. Everywher<‘ tin* 
campos are traversed by chains of low and geneiaJly 
rounded hills, and are furrenved by broad, deep rivi-r 
beds. Their economic utility is not great. Brazil 
also includes part of the Guiana Highlands, a region 
of sandstone tablelands with sav.innah vegetation. 

The Lowland Regions, comprising mainly the 
Amazon tropical forest hnv lands (selvas), mtliide an 
area about tw'o-thirds of that of Em ope, covered 
largely with dense virgin forests, through which the 
Amazon and its mighty tributaries wiuul thfor wavs. 
Great heat, abundant moisture, and ncli soils result 
m a most profuse vegetation, and it,-, density is such 
that the .selv.is may be considered, as prac tically 
trackless, and almost sunless. The plants and animals 
have the charactei istics of creepers and climbers. 
*So gloiious and luxuriant is tin' vegetation of the 
selvas that it baffles description. I'o progress the 
selvas have, as yet, prov(‘d an insurmountable 
obstacle — the maivellously quick growth, the 
impenetrable wall of vegetation, and the sitiall 
degree of sunlight which penetrates the thick foli- 
age oveihead, check the development ot the 
aborigmal population, and limit largtdy the utilisa- 
tion of the forest wealth by more progre.ssive races. 
Fuller development of the selvas v\ill probably come 
by the formation o( dealings by the natives and by 
trading syndicates utilising the timber in the couist* 
of forest clearing, and iismg native labour where 
exposure to heat and ram is n<>cessary Forests with 
great profusion of flowers and lovely fiTns are also 
found on the seaward slopes of the c«ast langes 
Other lowland rt gions include the hot and well- 
watered coastal strips, tlie upper Paraguay-Parand 
region, with rich savannah vegitarion vaneil with 
cx:casional woodland, and part of tlu' temperate, 
grassy plains of the lower Pai aguay-Parand region. 

Brazil is*uneciuallcd for the number and extent of 
its rivers ; the longest, the Ayiazon, drains a gi eater 
area (a vast expanse of alluvium of over 2,000,000 
square miles), and has a greater volume than any 
other river in the world The Amazon (nearly 
4,000 miles) is formed by the union of two head 
stteams, the Mai anon rising m Lake Lauruocha in 
Peru, and the more .soiftherly Fcayali These rivers 
and the Huallaga flow northwards, and descend 
fiom their lofty sources in a senes of caUirai ts and 
rajiids. They finally turn eastward, breaking through 
the Eastern Andes to the lowlands, and at thCir 
unction the united stream is known as the Amazon 
a word piobably dciivetl from the Amazon female 
warriors, or ftom the Indian woid amossoi t , mean- 
ing “ boat-destroyer ”) The river no^^% winds its 
way through the greatest primeval forests of the 
world, receiving many tributaries on its course to 
the Atlantic. Of those from the north, the laigest is 
the Rio Negro The Jurua, Purus, Madeira, Xingu, 
Tapajos, and the Tocantins come from the south. 
The southern tributaries arc flooded in the southern 
summer, when the ram belt swings southward, and 
at this time the volume of the great river is greatest ; 
but its mean level is fairly constant throughout the 
year, for the northern tributaiies are flooded in the 


northern summer. The main stream, bearing many 
verdant islands on its bosom, is often miles m width, 
and is navigable to where the Maraflon issues from 
the ea.stern wall of the Andes. No delta is formed 
by tlv? Amazon, but a great estuary, which for the 
last 250 miles is 50 miles wide, and at its mouth, a.s 
much as 500 miles. Up this funnel the tide rushe.s 
for 500 miles, often with great violence, and its 
mfluencii is fedt as far as Obidos, 75 miles above the 
June tion of the Amazon and Tapajos. The freshening 
effect of the mighty volume of Amazonian waters 
poured into the Atlantic is (( It 200 miles out at sea. 
Of the two principal mouths of the Amazon, which 
are separated by Marajo Island, tlu? southern or 
Pard mouth, w'lth its narrow and intricate w’inding 
channels, is utilised by steamers. 

The other rivers of note are the Parana-Paraguay, 
flowing southwards with a fairly uniform flow, and 
the Sdo Francisco flowing northwards and eastwards 
with a varying volume, since it lies almost wholly 
in a region mai ked with a season of drought. Points 
of interest aie that half tlie surface of Brazil belongs 
to the Amazon-Tocantins basin, about a quarter to 
that of the Paiand-Paraguay, and the remainder to 
th(‘ Sao Francisco and the short Atlantic rivers ; 
and that only low divides sejiarate the basins of the 
great rivers, so that they are frequently connected 
— the Cassiquiare peimanently connects the Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro, the Trombetes connects the 
Amazon with the Essecpiibo. the Somno-Sapelo 
permanently connects the Tocantins with the bdo 
Francisco, and the Jauru-Paraguay and the Guapord 
scarcely 4 miles apart, are connected by floods in the 
wet season 

Climate* Brazil is included between 5° north and 
33® south latitude, and hence lies mainly in the 
tropics Naturally, therefoie, the climate is, gener- 
ally speaking, typically tropical, except where modi- 
fied by altitude and latitude. Three zones may, 
however, be distinguished — 

(1) The stiictly tropncal regions include the States 
of Pernambiuo, Parahiba, Rio Grande do Norte, 
Para, Ceara, Piauhi, Alagoas, Serigpe, Maranh5.o, 
Amazonas, and parts of Bahia, Espirito Santo, 
Goyaz, Minas Geracs, and Matto Grosso, the whole 
< oinpri.sing three-quarters of the republic , 

(2) The sub-tropical regions include much of the 
States of Parand, Rio do Janciio, Sao l^aulo, and 
the uplands of Bahia, Minas Geraes, (J^yaz, and 
Matto (iros.so, the whole comprising one-litth of the 
Republic ; and 

(3) The temperate regions include the States of 
Santa Cathaima, Rio G ande do Sul, and the 
southern part of Parang, the whole comprising 
one-twcnticth of the republic. 

The climate of the central Amazon valley is 
charac tensed by its excessive heat (sometimes 
106® F in the shade), and copious rainfall (about 
90 in annuallv) Two branches of the South 
Equatorial Current raise the temperature of the 
coastal districts, and practu ally the whole of Brazil 
has a mean annual temperature of 70® F. and over. 
Ihe only comparatively dry area of Brazil (annual 
rainfal^ 15 in to 25 in ) is the' middle basin of the 
Sao Francisco, which is robbed of its moisture by 
the barrier of the Brazilian Highlands Elsewhere 
the trade winds deposit heavy rainfalls. 

Productions and Industries. Brazil may be 
described as a sleeping giant, for its vast ^rea and 
natural resources are little utilised. Us possibilities 
aic said to be boundless, but this view needs ^ 
modification, since the t ampos arc of small economic 
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value, and the lack of the earthworm and a resting 
period for the vegetation of the Amazon valley 
need to be considered. Yet it is true to assert that 
Brazil, with its varieties of soil and climate, its 
innumerable streams, its great heat and moisture, 
and its wonderful vegetation has the hope of a 
great future. Development will come when more 
capital is expended, when a greater population ls 
secured, and when the labour material of well- 
developed countries finds its place on Brazilian 
soils. The selvas will long prove a barrier to 
civilisation, but man’s ingenuity will finally conquer 
them. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is one of the mainstays 
of Brazil, but only a small fraction of the land is 
under cultivation. Coffee is the most important 
product, over one-half of the world's supply* being 
raised. The coffee tree grows best at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 4,000 ft., and requires great heat, con- 
siderable moisture, and a soil rich in humus (<lecay- 
ing vegetable matter) For these reasons, and 
because it is grown so largely for exjiort, the chief 
coffee regions are on the seaward slopes of the 
Serras do Mar, the chief States being Rio de Janeiro, 
Minas Geraes, Sa.o Paulo, and Espirito Santo. The 
cacao tree requires a deep soil, and great heat and 
moisture. It is mainly grown m the States of 
Bahia, Pernambuco, Maranhio, Ceara, and Piauhi. 
Sugar 18 an impoitant commodity, and is produced 
in the States of Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio de 
Janeiro, where the soil has the necessary hme con- 
stituent. Cotton is cultivated in the northern States 
of Ceard and Pernambuco ; tobacco in Bahia and 
Goyaz ; and yerba, mat6, or Paraguay tea m the 
southern States. Rice, manioc (tapioca), beans, 
maize, sweet pbtatoes, yams, bananas, figs, and 
oranges are grown under conditions of primitive 
agriculture, chiefly for local needs. 

Forestry. The vast Brazilian forests yield a 
variety of products. Rubber is the most important 
commodity, but the area from which it is obtained 
is receding from the mam streams, and attempts 
are being made to cultivate it in Grao Pard. The 
chief collecting and distributing centres for rubber 
and other forest products are Mdnaos, Obidos, 
Santarem, Para, Maranhao, and Ceard. Among the 
typical forest products are vanilla, sarsaparilla, 
cinchona bark, coca, Brazil nuts, tamarinds, balsam, 
gums, dye-woods, beautiful cabinet woods, and 
woods suitable for shipbuilding. The timber 
industry is of minor importance. Uncivilised tribes 
of Indians fish in the rivers, hunt the few game, 
collect the produce of the forests, and at the edge 
of the forests practise a little primitive agriculture. 

The Pastoral Industry. The pastoral industry is 
becoming of increasing importance. Vast herds of 
oxen and numerous horses feed on the grassy 
campos, and the temperate grassy plains of the 
soutn. The total number of cattle approaches 
20,000,000, and the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
takes the lead. Pigs and sheep are also fed in large 
numbers 

The Mining Industry. The mineral resources of 
Brazil are great, but mining is pijactically 
undeveloped, owing to poor transportation facili- 
ties, and a lack of suitable labour. Brazil was 
formerly noted lor its diamonds and precious stones, 
but has lost much of its old importance since the 
discovQty of the South African diamond fields. 
Gold and diamonds are worked mainly in the 
alluvial lands with their centre in the district of 
Minas Geraes {“ many mines "). In the same 


localities there are also found mercury, copper, zinc, 
and manganese ores, and many kinds of precious 
stones — topaz, amethyst, beryl, tourmaline, and 
agate. True coal, though only of moderate qu^ity, 
exists in a continuous form from the State of Sio 
Paulo into and across that of Rio Grande do Sul, and 
hgnite is found in Minas Geraes. Vast quantities of 
iron ore in Minas Geraes are little utilised. Magnetite 
IS found in Parana and Santa Cathanna, and 
petroleum in workable quantities has been dis- 
covered m Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catharina. 

The Manufacturing Industries. The manu- 
facturing industries arc m their infancy, and are 
fostered by enormous protective duties. Cotton 
and woollen manufactures are carried on at Rio de 
Janeiro, Nictheroy, Maranhao, Porto Alegre, and 
Rio Grande do Sul, and silk manufactures at 
I’etropolis. Sugar refineries, tanneries, breweries, 
distilleries, and fruit preserving establishments 
represent the remaining manufactures. 

CominunicationH. The means of communication 
in Brazil arc poor. Roads are often bridle paths of 
mere tracks, <the rivers have falls and rapids, and 
the railways are of small extent for so vast a country 
(only about 15,000 miles), and are not on a uniform 
plan or gauge. The Amazon and its tributaries* 
however, give access to otherwise practically 
impenetrable regions, and provide many thousand 
miles of navigable waters, the Amazon itself being 
navigable for small boats without interruption to 
the foot of the Andes, a distance of 2,600 miles from 
its mouth, and for ocean-going steamers to Manaos. 
Paucity of inhabitants and similarity of products 
diminish the value of the Amazon navigation. Ihe 
Parand-Paraguay provides a convenient southern 
outlet. The Xingu, Tocantins, Tapajos, Rio Negro, 
Madeira, and Sao Francisco are all obstructed by 
falls and rapids. Canalisation and railway construc- 
tion in the future will doubtless provide a complete 
eastern and western route between the Pacific and 
the Atlantic At present, the railways run westward 
for short distances from the ports of Rio, Santos, 
Porto Alegre, J^ahia, and Pernambuco, serving the 
agricultural, mining, and forest regions bf the ea=:t. 

Commerce. The exports of Brazil are all the pro- 
ducts of extractive industries, and include coffee, 
rubber, cotton, hides, skins, tobacco, cbcoa, yerba, 
mat6, sugar, timber (:abinet and other), diamonds, 
gold, nuts, and ores (manganese and zinc). The 
cluef outlets arc Rio de Janeiro and Santos (coffee, 
the pre-eminent export) ; Bahia and Pernambuco 
(cotton, cocoa, sugar, and tobacco) ; Para, Maranhao 
and Ceara (forest products) ; and Rio Grande'^do 
Sul, Porto Alegre, and Peiotas (animal products). 
Most of the imports are subject to high duties. 
The chief imports are cottons, iron and steel work, 
machinery, coal, wheat, flour, wine, leather, jerked 
beef, fish, woollen goods, and rum Most of the 
trade of Brazil in the past has been with the Unit^^d 
Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France, 
Portugal, Argentina, and Uruguay. 

Trade Centres. The towns of Brazil are situated 
chiefly on the coast, and at the river junctions. 
There are thirteen towns with populations exceeding 
30,000, and six of these have over 100,000. 

Rto de Janeiro, the " Queen of the South " 
(1,000,000), the capital of Brazil, and the second city 
of South America, is situated on the Bay of Rio, a 
little land-locked bay, backed by mountains. Its 
harbouf is commodious, safe, and beautiful, and 
rivals that of Port Jackson. Rio is famed for its 
botanical gardens and avenues, but is an unhealthy 
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town. It trades with all parts of the world, coffee 
forming the chief export. 

Sdo Paulo (350,000) lies inland south-west of 
Ri(f at a height of 2,390 ft. It is the capital of the 
State of Sao Paulo, and the headquarters of its 
coffee industry, Santos and Rio are connected 
with it by rail. 

Bahia or San Salvador (250,000), the capital of 
Bahia, the ecclesiastical capital of Brazil, and the 
second port, lies on the Bay of All Saints. It 
possesses a splendid harbour, and ex]>oris sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and fruits 

Pernambuco or Recife (“ the Reef ”) (230,000) is 
the capital of Pernambuco, and the chief sugar 
port of Brazil It lies on the most easterly ]mit of 
the Atlantic coast at the mouth of the Capibanbe 
Its exports are chiefly sugar, tobacco, and cotton 

Para or Belem (190,000) stands on low-lying 
land on the right bank of the Toiantins. It, there- 
fore, commands the commercial entrance to the 
Amazon, and the main Amazon tiade Its exports 
include forest pioducts (especially lubbcr), cocoa, 
and cotton. , 

Porto d/ggze (150,000), th(' capital of Rio Granch* 
^do Sul, stands at the northern end of the Lagoa dos 
Patos It exports the animal products of the 
southern States, but is only accessible to ships of 
small draught 

Mandos (60,000), near the confluence of the Kio 
Negro and the Amazon, is the cajiital of Ainazc^ias, 
and a natural economic centie for forest piodiuts, 
notably rubber It c an be i eac heel by oc can steamei s. 

Nictheroy (50,000) faces Rio. It is the capital of 
the State of Rio, a centie for coffee, and a textile 
manufacturing town. 

Santos (50,000) is the piincipal poit of Sao Paulo, 
and one of tlie chief outlets for coffee. 

Ceard or Fortaleza (40,000), the capital of Ceard, 
possesses a poor harbour, cargo having to be landed 
in surf-boats on the beach. It exports sugar and 
rubber. • 

Parahyba (35,000), the capital of Parahyba, 
exports cotton and sugar 

Maranhdo or Sao Luiz (35,000f, the capital of 
Maranhao, stands on an island in Sao Mai cos Bay. 
It exports cotton and forest products. 

Onto l^eto (“ Black Gold ") is the chief mining 
town of Minas Geraes. , 

Other towns of note are Goyaz (capital of Goyaz), 
Parnagud (the chief commercial town of Parana), 
Cuyabd (the capital of Mat to Grosso), and 
Florianopohs or Desierro (the capital of Santa 
Catharina). 

History and Governfhent. Pedro Alvarez Cabial, 
a Portuguese navigator, landed in Brazil in 1500, 
and the Portuguese colonised the country, claiming 
that it fell within their terntoiy as settled by the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, 1494. Independence was 
^proclaimed in 1822, when Brazil became an empire 
under the sway of Dom Pedro. A bloodless revolu- 
tion in 1889 overthrew the empire, and Bi.izil was 
declared a republic. Its first president was General 
Deodoro Fonseca, and its constitution, modelled on 
that of the United States, was proclaimed in 1891. 
Brazil broke off diplomatic relations with Germany 
in April, 1917. Ihc British representative at Rio 
de Janeiro was raised to the dignity of an ambassador 
m 1918. 

Brazil is one of the world's great undeveloped 
assets, and it would seem that its future must 
depend on the Latin races, who develop countries 
slowly, unless •science can render available certain 
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regions for more progressive races. The southerly 
temperate regions, with their colonies of Germans 
and Jews, who have titles to the soil, promise a 
quick development 

There is a regular weekly mail service to Brazil. 
Rio Je Janeiro is about 5,750 miles distant from 
Southampton, and the time of transit is about 
17 day.s. To Pernambuco the time is 3 days less. 

BRAZIL NUTS. — The edible seeds of the Berthol- 
letxa excelsa, a native of Brazil, Guiana, and tropical 
America generally. The seeds, or nuts, 'are found 
tightly packed in a haul shell, hence their angular 
shape. In addition to their value as a food, Brazil 
nuts provide an oil used for burning. They are 
mainly exported from Para, in Brazil, and from 
French Guiana. 

BRAZIL WOOD. — A hard dye-wood obtained 
mainly from the Cacsalpinia echxnata of the West 
Indies, and from similar trees growing in Brazil, 
the East Indies, and Japan The dye imparts a 
bright crimson colour to wool.s and silks, but, 
owing to its lack of perinajicnce, it has now been 
replaced by aniline colours. 

BREAD, SALE OE.—By an Act passed in 1822, 
it is required that bread must be sold by weight, 
but French bread, fancy bread, or rolls may be sold 
without ])rcviously weighing the same Bread must 
be sold by avoirdupois weight of 16 oz.s to the 
pound. The biead must be weighed in the pre.sence 
of the party who purchases it, whether or no the 
purchaser requests that the bread be weighed. 
Every baker or seller of bread must keej) .scales and 
weights in a conspicuous place in the shop, so that 
the bread may be weighed in the presence of the 
purchaser. Whenever bread is delivered to the pur- 
chaser at his own house, and the bread is conveyed 
in a cart drawn by a horse, mule, or ass, proper 
scales and weights must be carried also, so that the 
bread may be weighed from time to time in the 
presence of the purchaser. 

The above regulations apply to bread sold in the 
City of London, and within 10 miles of the Royal 
Exchange. Fines will be inflicted in evciy case of 
disobedience to the terms of the Act, A later Act, 
passed in 1836, extended the law as above sum- 
marised, so as to embrace bakers and sellers of 
bread outside the limits of the metropolis. Every 
baker, seller of bread, journeyman, .servant, or 
other person employed, must constantiy carry in 
any cart or other carriage a correct beam and scales, 
and ])roper weights. If a baker or his servant 
refuses to weigh the bread if asked to do so, when 
he delivers it at the door of the purchaser, he will 
be liable to a fine. 

Section 32 of the Weights and Measures Act, 1889, 
dec lares that no baker or seller of bread, or his 
servant, shall be liable to fine or foifeituie “for 
refusing to weigh in the presence of the purchaser 
any bread conveved or earned out in any cart or 
other carriage, unless he is requested so to do by 
or on behalf of the purchaser." 

It IS well known that stringent regulations were 
in for(^. as to all kinds of provisions, int hiding 
bread, dm ing the Great War. As these were, or are, 
of a tciuftorary ( haracter, it has not been considered 
necessary to set them out. Piadically the special 
legislation and orders referring to bread have lapsed. 
(See also Bakehouses, the Law as to.) 
BREAKING OPEN DOOR. — (See Distress, 
Execution.) •* 

BRIAR ROOT , — The roots of the Erica arhorea, 
or white heath, which grows in France, Corsica’ 
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Algeria, and the Pyrenees. The wood is fine and 
hard, and is extensively used for bowls of tobacco 
pipes, of which several millions are turned out 
annually. The French word bruyire (heath) is said 
to be the origin of the name. 

BRIBERY.— At common law it has always been 
held to be a misdemeanour {q.v.) in Great Britain 
for any public official to offer or to accept a bribe, 
and the common law rule has been supplemented 
by various statutes, imposing heavy penalties upon 
those who are guilty in this respect. The two 
latest Statutes are the Public Bodies Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1889, and the Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act, 1906. The former is connected with the 
corruption of the officials of public bodies in various 
ways, and covers all cases of giving, offering, 
soliciting, or receiving a bribe, reward, or any 
advantage whatsoever, “as an inducement to, or 
reward for, or otherwise on account of “ any 
member, officer, or servant of a public body. No 
prosecution can be instituted except by or with 
the consent of the Attorney-General. The latter 
Act is more far-reaching, and is directed against 
corrupt transactions with agents, who are defined 
as meaning any persons “ employed by or acting 
for another.” I^oceedings are taken by information, 
which must be on oath ; but no prosecution can 
be instituted without the consent of the Attorney- 
General or the Solicitor-General. Section 1 of the 
Act is as follows — 

“ If any agent corruptly accepts or obtains, 
or agrees to accept or attempts to obtain, from 
any person, for himself or for any other p(Mson, 
any gift or co deration as an inducement or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do, or for 
having, after the passing of this Act, done or 
forboine to do, any act in relation to his 
principal’s affairs or business, or for showing or 
forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any 
person m relation to his principal’s affairs or 
business ; or 

“ If any person corruptly gives or agrees to 
give or offers any gift or consideration to any 
agent as an inducement or reward for doing or 
forbearing to do, or for having after the passing 
of this Act done or forborne to do, any at t in 
relation to his principal’s affairs or business, or 
for shol.ing or forbearing to show favour or dis- 
favour to any person in relation to his principal’s 
affairs or business , or 

“ If any person knowingly gives to any agent, 
or if any agent knowingly uses, with intent to 
deceive his principal, any receipt, account, or 
other document in respect of which the principal 
is interested, and which contains any statement 
which is false or eironeous or defective in any 
material particular, and which to his knowledge 
is intended to mislead the principal ; he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall 
be liable on conviction or indictment to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term 
not exceeding two years, or to a fine not exceed- 
ing ,^500, or to both such imprisonment art 1 such 
fine, or, on summary ( onviction, to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding 
50, oi to both such imprisonment and such 
ne.” , 

It will be seen that the words of the Act are very 
'jfar-reaching, and it is quite possible to turn many 


apparently innocent gifts into bribes, but the safe- 
guard lies in the fact, already noted, that no pro- 
ceedings may be taken unless the fiat of the Attorney- 
General or of the Solicitor-General has first been 
obtained, and it is certain that this would never be 
granted unless it was manifest that the case was 
one of gross corruption — the evil at which the Act 
specially aims 

BRICKS. — -Baked earth or clay moulded into 
square shapes and used for building purposes. The 
best clay consists of sixty parts of silica, twenty of 
alumina, and twenty of lime iron, manganese, or 
some similar substance. Bncks are now mostly 
made by machinery. They are generally 9 in. long, 
4^ in. broad, and 3 in. thick. There are numerous 
varieties. The product of the Stafford brick-fields 
is blue in colour, while Suffolk produces the 
“ Suffolk whites ” Good red stocks are obtained 
from Scotland. Fire bricks are especially made to 
withstand high temperatures. The best come from 
Wales and Stourbridge. Dutch bricks are hard 
burnt bricks used for paving stables, etc. 

BRICK TE>. — Tea sold in blocks or slabs. The 
trade in this article is confined to China and Russia. 

BRIE.— A species of flat French cheese, with 4 
rough surface. It is largely consumed on the Con- 
tinent, and England also imports a considerable 
quantity. 

BRIEF. — This term is derived from the Latin 
woid brevis, which means shoit, and signifies the 
document which contains a shoi t account ot a client's 
case, as diawn up by a solicitor for the use of 
counsel in the conduct of an action. 

BRILL.- A fish found abundantly in the seas of 
Northern Europe. It is of the same species as the 
turbot, and is often substituted for it, though lack- 
ing the delicacy and firmness of the latter fish. It 
is also smaller m size and has white spots. 

BRIMSTONE. — The commeicial name of sulphur 
when made into sticks or rolls. 

BRIQUETTES.— Brick-shaped masses of artificial 
fuel, usually made of small coal combined with a 
certain proport|,on of pitch, tar, or asphalt, but 
occasionally manufactured from charcodl, peat, or 
coke. They are usually either 5 lbs. or 10 lbs in 
weight, and arc used for heating tlie boilers of 
locomotives, for ])uddlmg furnaces, and also as an 
economical fuel for household purposes ; but they 
leave large quantities of white ash and do not give 
out as much heat as good (oal. Their French name 
indicates their ongin, and biatice is still the chief 
centre of the manufacture 

BRISTLES. — The word is mainly used of the 
stiff hairs of the hog and ' wild boar. The best 
bristles come from Russia and Poland, and a large 
trade is done by France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, China, and, more recently, by the Umted 
States, whose exports of bristles are constantly 
increasing. England imports tremendous quanti-, 
ties for the manufacture of brushes, and for use in 
shoe-making and saddlery. The value of bristles 
varies greatly, the inferior sorts bringing £8 per 
cwt., while the best quahties are worth nearly 
eight times that sum. 

BRITANNIA METAL.— A silver-white alloy, of 
which tin is the principal constituent, the other 
metals being antimony, copper, zinc, lead, or 
bismuth. It forms a good ground for electro- 
plating with silver, and is, therefore, in great 
demand in Sheffield and Birmingham, where it is 
u.sed for making tea-pots, covers, dishes, spoons, 
etc. 
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BSmSH COLUMBIA.— I See Canada.) 

BRITISH NATIONALITY.— (See Nationality, 
British.) 

BRITISH PHARMACOPOEIA.— This is the name 
given to the book which contains a list of drugs, 
medicines, and various compounds, the manner of 
preparing them, and the weights and measures by 
which they are prepared and mixed. It is pubhshed 
under statutory authority by the General Medical 
Council. It IS essential that all medicines and com- 
pounds should be mixed and prepared in accord- 
ance with the formularies authorised. Any pre- 
paration made up otherwise, unless it is a patent 
medicine, renders the maker liable to severe penal- 
ties. The standard prescribed by the British 
Pharmacopoeia, generally spoken of as the “ B.P. 
standard,’’ is that which is demanded, unless other- 
wise stipulated by the parlies, in the case of the 
purchase of any article contained in its list, and 
this is prescribed by the provisions of the Food 
and Drugs Act (au.). 

BRITISH SlIIP. — The Mer( hant Shipping Act, 
1894, enacts that a ship shall not be deemed to be 
a British ship unless owned wholly by peisons of 
the following description : (a) Natural born ; (6) 
persons naturalised , (c) persons made denizens by 
letters of denization ; and (d) bodies corporate 
established under and subjei t to the laws of some 
))art of His Majesty's Doiuimous, and having then 
principal place ot business in those* ]>oininions. 
Provided tnat any person who — (1) Being a natuial- 
born British subject, has taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to a loreign ^oveieign or State*, or has oth<‘i wise* 
lieconie a citizen or subject of a loreign State, or 
(2) lias been naturahsc'd oi made a dc-m/en shall 
not be* qualified trj l>e mvnet of a Biitish ^hiji unless, 
after taking the oath, oi becoming a citizen or 
subject of a foieign State-, he has taken the* oath of 
allegianc e to the King of Kngland, and is during 
the time- lu^ IS c)vvn<*r of the shij) resident in tin* 
King’s Doimmoris, cn j)aitn<'r in a firm aclually 
< airying on business there F.veiy Ihilish ship 
must, unU'Ss exc‘m[)tecl, bo rogiste’'ed, ot h<“i w ise it is 
not to bcMccogniscd as a But tsli ship Jlu'tollowmg 
ships are exeiiiiitc'd trom legistiatiou (I) Ships 
not (*X(eeilmg 15 tons burden cmploved solely in 
navigation on iivcis and coasts ol the* rnilcd 
Kingdom, or on the' uv( .s and t coasts of some* 
British possc*ssu)n wiUnii which the managing 
owners ot the ships are lesulenl, (2) shijis not 
exceeding .30 tons burclc'ii, and not having a whole* 
pr fixed deck, and empJovc'd solely m fishing or 
trading coastwise oq the stiores of Kewfouncllaiul 
Ol m the Gulf of Si Lawience, oi on such poitions 
of the coasts ot Canada as lie back m that gulf 
Befoic* registration, the slnp must lx- suiveyc*d, 
measured, and maiked with her n.imc* and diaught 
of water, and a declaration of owiieislnp must 
be made. Upon registration, a certificate of regis- 
tiy IS given to her owner, containing the partic- 
ulars entered concerning lier in the r< gistry book 
and the name of her mastei Any change of hei 
master or owner must be indorsed upon it, and it 
must be surrendered m the event ot her being lost 
or ceasing to be a British ship For registration 
purposes the piopeity m a ship is divided into 
sixty-four shares, ancl not more than sixty-four 
individuals are entitled to be registered at the .same 
time as owners of any one ship; but Hus rule do(*s 
not affect the beneficial title of any ^lumber of 
persons or of any company represented by or 
claiming unefer or through any registered ownci. 


A person i.s not to be entitled to be registered 
as owner of a fractional part of a share in a ship ; 
but any number of persons not exceeding five may 
be registered as joint owners of a ship or of any 
share or shares therein. Joint owners are con- 
sidered as constituting one person only as regards 
the persons entitled to be registered, and are not 
entitled to dispose in severalty of any interest in a 
ship, or' in any share therein in respect of which 
they are registered. A coi poration may be registered 
as owner by its corporate name. The right to direct 
the movements of the ship belongs to the majority 
of owners, but the minority can obtain bail for the 
value of their shares if she is .sent on a voyage to 
which they object. The transfer of a registered ship 
must ])<' imacie by an instrument which is described 
as a bill of sale If the projierly in a registered ship 
or a sliare in her is transmit tc‘d by death, bank- 
ruptcy, or inainago to an uncjualilied person, an 
ordci for sale or tiansfer must be applied for from 
the competent Court, or the ship or shares are liable 
to forfeiture A legistercd ship or a share in her 
can be mortgaged m the form prescribed by the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and the mortgage 
must be registered ; the prion ty of such mortgages 
depends on the date ot their registration ; the 
mortgagee is not treated as owner except so far as 
is necessary for making available the security for 
the debt, but he has an absolute power of sale over 
the .ship or share subject to the rights of prior 
mortgagees. If the mortgagor becomes bankrupt 
after the registration of the mortgage, the mortgage 
IS not affected. Where a registered owner desires 
to dispose by way of mortgage or sale of the ship 
or share, at any place out of the country in which 
the port of registry of the ship is situate, the 
registrar may giant him a certificate of mortgage 
or sale. The reel ensign is declared by the Merchant 
Shijjping Act to be tlie proper national colours for 
all ships and boats belonging to a British subject. 

'J he use of the ic*cl c'nsign is c onfinecl to merchant 
ships, the white ancl blue* cuisigii being the distinc- 
li\e flag usc'd by tlic Royal Navy. The blue ensign, 
how'c*ver, may lie usc*d by a mc*rc hant ship which 
IS commanded by a naval rc*scive olTiccr provided 
t he'll* arc also ten ic*serve inc'n at least engaged 
as membcTs of the* c ic‘W mission to use the blue 
ensign must be* obtained fiom tlie Admnally. 

Every registrar of shipping must transmit every 
month to the Registrar-General of Shipping a full, 
return of all registries, tiansfcrs, transmissions, 
mortgages, and other dealings with ships which 
have been registered by or communicated to him, 
and of the names of the per.sons concerned in the 
same A person on payment of a fee of Is. may, 
on aj:>plication to the registrar at a reasonable time, 
inspect any register book When a registered ship 
is so altered as not to correspond with the par- 
ticulars relating to her tonnage or description con- 
tained in the register book, the registrar of the first 
poit at which the ship arrives, after the alteration 
shall, on appheation being made to him, cause the 
alteration to be registered, or direct that the ship 
^be registered anew, otherwise the ship is not to be 
recognised as a British ship. 

Every foreign-going ship having 100 persons or 
upwards on board must carry a duly qualified 
medical practitioner. 

“ Foreign-going Ship includes every ship 
employed in trading or going between some plaee 
or places in the United Kingdom, and some place 
or places situate beyond the following limits : Tfie 
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coasts of the United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man, and the continent of Europe 
between the river Elbe and Brest inclusive. 

Home-trade Ship includes every ship employed 
in trading or going within the following hmits J The 
United Kingdom, the Channel Islands, and the Isle 
of Man, and the continent of Europe between the 
river Elbe and Brest inclusive. “ Home-trade 
passenger ship " means every home trade ship 
employed in carrying passengers. 

All births, deaths, and marriages occurring on 
board ship must be recorded in the official logs. 

Every British ship (except ships under 80 tons 
register, employed solely in the coasting trade) 
must be permanently and conspicuously marked 
with lines, called deck-lines, of not less than 12 in. 
in length and 1 in. in breadth, painted longitudinally 
on each side amidships, and indicating the position 
of each deck which is above water, and there must 
be marked a circular disc 12 in. in diameter, with 
a horizontal line 18 in. m length drawn thiougli 
its centre. The centre of this disc must be placed 
at the level approved by the Board of Trade to 
indicate the maximum load-line in salt water to 
which the ship may be loaded. 

For particulars as to the name of a ship, its 
distinctive marks, etc , the Act of 1894 must be 
consulted. 

All persons on board a ship may be considered as 
within the jurisdiction of that nation whose flag is 
flying on the ship, m the same manner as if they 
were within the territory of that nation. The 
Admiralty jurisdiction of England extends over 
British ships in foreign rivers below the bridges, 
where the tide ebbs and flows, and where great 
ships go, although the municipal authorities of the 
foreign country may have concurrent jurisdiction. 

BRITISH TRADE CORPORATION —This is an 
outcome of the Great War, the association being 
incoimoratcd in 1917 as a result of the report of 
the Committee appointed by the Government to 
report upon the best means of assisting British 
trade both during and after the war Its object 
is not to set up new undertakings on itstiwn account , 
but to assist financially those who arc launching 
out in various directions, where it can be shown, 
that puch undertakings arc for the benefit of the 
trade of tl^s country. It is really a means of credit 
assistance which has l>een practised in Scotland, 
France, and Germany. The British Trade Coipor- 
ation has been staited under good auguries, and, 
in the particular sphere it has carved out for itself, 
it should prove a very usehil coniplciiumt to the 
ordinary banking machinery of the country 

BROAD ARROW. — This is the Government 
mark, thus , stamped upon or cut in all solid 
materials used in Government ships and dock- 
yards, in order to prevent misappropriation of 
stores. It is also marked upon the clothing of 
criminals. To obliterate the mark renders an 
offender liable to prosecution for felony. The 
broad arrow was the badge of Viscount Sydney, of 
Penshurst, Earl of Romney, who was Master- 
General of the Ordnance during the rcfgn of 
William III, but it is uncertain how it came to be 
used as a Government mark. 

BROAD CLOTHS.— A fine kind of woollen, 
fulled cloth used for men’s garments. 

BROCADE.— An embroidered silk fabric, with a 
raised pattern into which gold or silver thread 
^as often woven, though modern brocades are 
generally made of silk alone. Though originally 


manufactured in China, brocades now come chiefly 
jfrom France. They are mainly used in upholstery. 

BROCCOLI. — A variety of cabbage resemb^ng 
the cauliflower, but it is hardier in its constitution, 
and has a coloured instead of a white head. The 
greatest trade is done in the spring, when plentiful 
supplies of excellent quality are sent from 
Penzance. 

BROKEN ACCOUNT. — In banking transactions, 
when operations are stopped as to a particular 
account and all sub^eequent operations are carried 
through on a new account — still referring, m part, 
to the same matter — the account is said to 
be “ broken." An illustration may serve to make 
this matter quite clear Suppose the account of a 
customer is guaranteed by a surety. The surety 
dies, and the banker desires to preserve his right 
of recourse against the estate of the deceased. 
Unless the customer’s account is broken, all pay- 
ments to the credit of the same go to release the 
surety, and all debits for a fresh unsecured advance. 
Hence the necessity for opening a new account, 
and the banker is entitled to do so if cireuin- 
stanres ari.se which make tlic necessity clear 

BROKER. — Members of the Stock Exchange are* 
officially divided into two classes, brokers and 
jobbers. The jobber is a dealer — a middleman or 
merchant — m stocks or shares, and the broker is 
the^^lgent in direct touch with the jiublic, on whose 
behalf he carries out the various operations con- 
nected with Stock Exchange transactions The 
regulations of the Stock Exchange do not peimit 
the public to trade direct with the dealers in sto( ks 
and shares, consequently the individual desiring to 
do bu.sincss on the Stock Exchange must make use 
of the intermediary of a broker, who acts as his 
agent, and is supposed to look solely after his 
interests. For an ordinary purchase or sale, the 
broker goes into the Stock Exchange, finds out one 
of the dealers or jobbers (the terms are synonymous) 
wholmakcs'a speciality of the particular security 
he is desirous of trading in, and endeavours to 
carry out the burgain in the best interests of his 
client. In such a case he enquiies of the jobber the 
price at which he is prepared to deal, and m asking 
this he does not usually disclose whether Ihs enquiry 
is made as a possible buyer or seller. The jobber, 
in reply, states a doubi^ price, e.f;., 99^-100^, which 
means that he is prepared to purchase a certain 
amount of stock at the lower price or to sell at the 
higher price. Hereupon the broker, unless satisfied 
that the price named is the best possible under the 
circumstances, endeavours tc) bargain, and if not 
satisfied, may approach another jobber to see if he 
can get a better price, finally concluding the busi- 
ness. As the broker is all the time acting in the 
interests of his client, brokers and jobbers may, in 
a professional way, be regarded as representing 
conflicting interests, and this is recognised by the' 
Stock Exchange rule which prohibits partnerships 
between brokers and jobbers. 

Althougli the principal work of a broker on 
behalf of his client is the purchase or sale of stocks 
and shares, his functions cover a good deal more 
than this. A client looks to his broker to advise 
him as to investments and to obtain information 
regarding any particular security ; and although 
this is often done in a more or less perfunctory 
manner, it is recognised that it is one of the stock- 
broker's duties. Then he is supposed to carry 
through all the clerical work and tq see to every- 
thing in connection with a transaction, from the 
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time of receipt of the client’s order until such time 
as the certificate or bond is placed in the hands 
chent or his client’s bankers. It is his duty 
to prepare transfers, to have them registered, to 
collect the certificates, to see that any dividends 
or rights due to his chent in connection with a 
transaction are paid over, and, in the case of 
speculative transactions, to “carry over” or continue 
bargains. 

As remuneration for his services, the broker 
charges a commission upon all purchases or sales, 
and upon any carrying over wluch he does for chents 
It is customary also for issuing houses and com- 
panies to pay brokers a commission, usually of 
J per cent., but sometimes more in respect of allot- 
ments of new shares or stock made by them In 
respect of applications which bear the broker's stamp. 

Members of the Stock Exchange are not per- 
mitted to advertise, and may, therefore, only 
approach actual clients and persons known to them, 
and, beyond an occasional circular letter covering 
a prospectus, with a recommendation to apply, the 
average broker docs not approach his clients except 
in reply to their enquiries, beyond sending them a 
• periodical list of prices supplied by one or other of 
a small number of printing firms, who furnish the 
various brokers with copies with the latter's name 
imprinted thereon A few moie enterjinsmg biokers 
furnish their clients with special lists of lecoinmenda- 
tions, and a few watch over their client's securities 
and send them advice from time to time as to 
profitable exchanges 

The amount of clerical work that has to bo carried 
on in a broker’s oflice is much greatei and more 
involved than at fust sight appears from this biief 
description, for every Stock Exchange transaction 
IS not ])erfectly straightforward and easy of ac.com- 
plishment. Clients do not usually give carte blanche 
to their brokers m the matter of prices, but give 
instructions to buy or .sell at a certain price , and 
as, m active securities, prices aie habie to change 
from hour to hour, the insti uctions have often to 
be kept m mind for a considerable time. A client 
may give a limit : he may, for exanqile, say that 
he is willing to sell hi.s Union Pacifies if 190 is 
obtainable for them. On the receipt of this instruc- 
tion, the best price at which the broker may be able 
to sell IS 189, but later on in the day — or it may be 
weeks later — this limit suddenly becomes piactic- 
able, and he must have some means of not losing 
sight of instructions of this nature, which, morc- 
gver, it must be remembered, are liable to be 
countermanded at ap,y moment by telegram. In 
Stock Exchange tiansactions lapiclity of action is 
probably of greater importance than in any other 
branch of business ; and what with lettcis, tele- 
grams, and telephone messages, most of which have 
immediately to be transmitted from the broker's 
ft office to him or his representative in the “ House “ 

• — as the Stock Exchange is familiarly termed — the 
life of the broker and his staff in active tunc is a 
busy one. 

Although officially there is no distinction, the 
nature of the business performed by brokers differs 
somewhat. Some brokers do principally an invest- 
ment business, that is to say, they effect purchases 
on a large scale of sound investment stocks on 
behalf of private capitalists, insurance companies, 
and other genuine investors. Other brokers go m 
more for speculative business, buying and selling 
and carrying over more speculative securities, such 
as American rkilroad shares, mining shares, etc., for 


clients who are not purchasing for investment, but 
are buying for a quick rise in price or selling for a 
fall. (See Bulls and Bears ) Then, again, there are 
London stockbrokers whose business lies largely in 
carrying out the orders transmitted to them from 
provincial stockbrokers, with whom they are in 
direct telephone communication. 

Although a broker is generally understood to be 
a person such as is described in the first part of 
this article, i i? , a person connected with the Stock 
Exchange, the term is also applied to one who is a 
mercantile agent within the meaning of the Factors 
Avt, 1889, 1 , an agent who is employed to buy or 

to sell goods or meri handi.se for other people. His 
business is mainly to establish privity oi contract 
between two parties. Unhke a factor, a broker is 
not entiusted with the po.sse.ssion of goods or 
merchandise, and cannot act or sue in his own 
name. Without possession thcie can, of course, be 
no hen {q.v.), but there is an exception m the case 
of an insuranc e broker, who is entitled to retain the- 
insurance policy for the general balance due to him. 

As a broker is an agent, he must act strictly 
within the scope of his authc:>rity, otheiwise he loses 
all light to his remuneration or brokerage. He 
must use his skill in doing his work, and he cannot 
delegate his authority. 

The usual mode of dealing is for the broker to 
make entries of the ci editors and terms of the 
contiact in his contract book, to sign the same, 
and to send particulars to both paities. (See 
Brokers' Contract Notes ) Erom these notes 
the contract is defined Of course, the broker is 
the agent of both i)aities to sign the c^ontract in 
order to satisfy the statutory requirements of the 
Statute of Frauds [qv ) and the Sale of Goods Act 
{qv) 

BROKERAdE. — Biokeragc is the commission 
chargcMl by the broker for his services. Although 
for years there has been an agitation to have a 
fixed minimum scale of commissions chargeable by 
members of the London Stock Exchange, there 
apjHMrs to be considerable reluctance to carry this 
into elfert. Ihe result is that the brokerage charged 
by different firms of biokeis vanes. The following 
is a list of the typical commissions charged by a 
firm of stockbrokers — 

SCALE OF COMMISSION.* 
shares. 


Under lOs 

\ld. 

„ 

3d. 

„ 

6d. 



9d. 

.. 

Is. Od. 

.. 

19. 6d. 

Over ;^30 . . 

i%. 

Rio Tintos under ;^100 

23. Od. 

„ . O' cr . 

2s. 6d. 

British and Foreign Funds . . 

i%. 

Foreign and English Rails registered 

and Colonial Rails . . 


Colonial Bonds and Inscribed Stocks 

i%. 

British Corporation Stocks other/than 

registered 

f%. 

British Corporation Stocks Registered 

i%- 

Bearer and Registered Debentures . . 


American Shares under $75 . . 

„ .. $100.. 

. 9d. 

„ $150.. 

Is. Od. 

,, ,, over . 

Is. 6d. 

Amencan Bonds 

i%. 
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The commissions charged on some of the country is used for engineering works, telephone wires. 
Stock Exchanges vary considerably from those in etc. 

vogue in London. BRONZE COINS. — These coins are issued by the 

It is customary for brokers to charge half com- Mint in t^ee series ; pennies, half-pennies, hnd 

mission only on orders which reach them through farthings. The composition of bronze is 95 parts 

the intermediary of other brokers, bankers, sohcitors, of copper, four parts of tin, and one part of zinc, 

etc., or to charge the full comrmssion and to allow Bronze coins were first issued in 1860, taking the 

half to such intermediary. place of the old copper coins, which had been 

By the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 (See. circulated since 1672. Bronze coins are legal tender 

89), a company may apply its shares or capital up to the amount of one shilling, 
in payment of brokerage or underwriting commission BROOM CORN. — A species of grass, resembling 
if the following conditions are complied with — maize, cultivated principally m the United States 

(1) The payment of the commission must be for the sake of the tops of its stems and branches, 

authorised by the articles. which are made into brooms and whisks. The seeds 

(2) The commission paid or authorised to be supply a food for cattle. 

paid must not exceed the rate specified m the articles. BRUSHES. — The materials used in this wide- 

(3) If the c ompany is a public one (t.e., one spread manufacture are very varied. Some are of 

which offers shares to the public for subscription), animal origin. These include hogs’ bristles (ob- 

the commission must be disclosed m the prospectus, tamed from Russia and Poland); the hair of 

(4) If the company docs not offer shares to the numerous animals, such as badgers' hair, which is 

public for subscription, the commission must be used for graining and gilding; bears' fur, from 

disclosed in the statement m lieu of prospectus, or which varnishing brushes are made ; and camels' 

in a statement in the proscribed form signed m like hair for artists' pencils, etc. Others are of vegetable 

manner as a statement in lieu of prospectus, and origin, such as the fibre of the cane, the cocoanut, 

filed with the registrar of companies ; and where esparto grass, birch, heather, and rushes generally ,< 

a circular or notice not being a prospec tus, inviting from which the coarser sorts of brushes are manu- 

subscription for shares is issued, the commi.ssion factured. There are also brushes of steel and brass 

must be disclosed m that circular or notice By wire and even of spun glass for particular purposes, 

such circular or notice is meant one issued to Brushes of all sorts are now generally produced by 

existing shareholders or (lebeiiture holders (Sec 81, machinery. The backs and handles are made of all 

Sub-sec. 7, ol the Act o£ 1908) (See aKo Undlk- kinds of wood, ivory, toitoiseshell, and metals, 

WRITINC. ) BRUSSELS SPROUTS. — Miniature cabbages, 

BROKERS’ CONTRACT NOTES. — These arc the forming a hardy winter vegetable, mainly culti- 

documents signed by brokers and sent to their vated near Brussels, The United Kingdom imports 

principals as soon as the contract is made In the large cmantities. 

case of the sale of goods, the note sent to the buyer BUCKET SHOP. — I'liis is a slang term applied to 
is called the “ bought note,” and that to the seller ceitam firms and institutions whuh masquerade as 

is the ” solcl note.” These notes should, in all cas<*s, stockbrokers, but arc m reality nothing but gambling 

be precisely the same, except that the word conccins. TIk^ term ” biu ket shop ” should not be 

'* bought ” IS used m one case and ” sold ” in the confounded with ” outside broker,” for, although the 

other. individuals ' running a bucket shop arc outside 

BROKERS’ ORDERS.-I he indorsements of brokers in the sense that they arc not members of 

shipbrokers on receiving notes authorising certain tlie Stock Exchange, tluTc arc numerous firms and 

goods to be brought alongside a ship in barges, companies carrying on the business of outside 

and requesting the otficer m charge of the vessel brokers, the bona fides of which cannot be doubted, 

to takci them on board. The ch.irac teiistic ot the bucket shop is that its 

BROKERS’ RETURNS.— T hose arc lists sent to transactions are not gciuiine, that it recommends 

shipbrokers, showing what are the goods which speculative put c bases tof certain securities — gener- 

have been placed on board ship. ally on margin, i e , the purchaser dcqiosits a certain 

BROMINE. — The only liquid non-metallic ele- sum to be held as cover, on the strength of which 

ment. It is closely allied to chlorine, and hag an the bucket shop is supposed to buy a certain amount 

equally objectionable odour. It is red m colour and of stock or shares on behalf of its client — or ^it 

is very poisonous. Bromine is prepared from sea endeavours to sell people options, t e , the right, on 

water, and is also found in certain springs, especi- payment of so much per share, to buy or sell at a 

ally at Kreuznach and Kissingen, in Germany, It given date a number of shares at a fixed price, 

combines readily with all the elements, and has a Instead of actually carrying out these transactions, 

special alfimty for hydrogen. It is mainly used in the bucket shop plays against its clients, i.e., it 

the preparation of compounds which are valuable kevps the cover and itself sells the options in the 

in photography, such as the bromide of silver, and expectation — generally justified — that the coursOi, 

in medicine, such as the bromide of potassium, of prices will be such as to exhaust the cover or 

which acts as a sedative. Bromine is also employed render the option of no value All the circum- 

in the manufacture of coal-tar dyes. stances,---promment among which is the fact that 

BRONZE. — A general name for all alloys of they generally sell at the top juice, so that from 

copper and tin, including gun metal, bell ,;netal, the moment the transaction is opened, the opera- 

and speculum metal, as well as the bronze used for tion shows a loss to the client, as he can only sell 

ornaments. The colour and properties vary accord- at the bottom {)rice (see Double Prices), — -are in 

mg to the proportions of copper and tin. Bronze their favour. In other words, the individual who 

is much used in the arts and manufactures, and is indulges m these speculations on cover or margin, 

particularly valuable for castings on account of its and option transactions with bucket shops, is 

fine colour. Phosphor bronze contains about one- entering into a bet with them that the security he 

^fth per cent, of phosphorus, and is much harder has chosen will rise (or fall, as the case may be), 

and of greater tenacity than common bronze. It whilst they are betting lum that it will not, although 
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ostensibly they are advising him to carry out the 
trainsactions m the belief that they will result in a 
profit to him. If, m spite of all the circumstances 
wfiich are in their favour, the market goes against 
them, and an unexpected advance or fall occurs of 
so pronounced a nature that it more than makes up 
for the difference in price, etc., the bucket shop 
can always refuse to settle up, and, if threatened 
with legal proceedings, can usually escape by 
pleading the Gaming Act. 

BUCKSKIN. — This name is given to a soft 
leather made of deerskin or sheepskin, and used for 
gloves ; and also to a species of strong, twilled, 
woollen cloth with shorn pile used for trouserings. 

BUCKWHEAT, — A species of Polygonum, largely 
grown on the Continent and in the United States, 
but only to a slight extent in England. It is mainly 
used as a food for cattle, horses, and poultry, but 
forms a food stuff m America. Beer is sometimes 
made from it, and the husks are useful as a packing 
material. 

BUFFALO HORNS. — The black, heavy horns of 
the Indian buffalo, largely impoi .ed foi making 
combs 

BUFF LEATHER. Strong, durable, pliant 
leather made from the salted and dried hides of 
South American oxen. It is prepaicd by a process 
of oiling, without the use of any tanning material, 
and owes its colour to being dipped in an infusion 
of oak bark It is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of Army belts. 

BUILDINO CONTRVCTS.— I'hc subje-a of build- 
ing contracts is of gu at inij>oi tance, and, though 
it IS extremely intri('<it(\ may be briefly suininariM-<l 
under the following heads — 

[a] Officials connected with the Contract. The 
most iiiijiortcint of these aie auhitects, engineers, 
and quantity surveyors and ciciks of works It is 
the function of an an liitei t or an (‘iigini'er to advise 
the building ownei as to the piojcited woiks, to 
prejiate tlu* necessary plans and conditions, <ind t(» 
supervise the execution of the woiks It is difhciilt 
to distini^iiish exai tl\ <i iivil engineer fioin an 
arc 111 tec but an anhitect is geneially lomeiiied 
with the election of dwelling-houses, shops, oHiccs, 
churches and similar stria tiin's , a (ivil (‘ngineer, 
with sucti works as budges, docks, and embank- 
menls. Anlnlecls and eng’neers aie general <igents 
of the building owner to obtain tenders for and 
supci intend the election of the buiUlings or works 
on which they aie em])loyed (See Agency ) 

1’hey have, howevci , no implied powt'i to enter 
into or vary a written eonfrati 'khey often have, 
in addition to tlieir duties oi advice and super- 
vision, a ipiasi-judu lal positnui, on aciount of <i 
provision in the contract lendermg them aibitrators 
between the paitics. 

Aichitccts and engmoeis must exen ise leasoiUible 
skill, and are responsible for negligence Iheir con- 
tracts, however, are personal, that is, they arc 
excused if sever(3 illness oi death prevei.ts ]'>erform' 
ancc. they arc personally liable for any torts [eg , 
fraud or trespass) committed by them in the course 
of then employment. They are entitled (if their 
work IS properly performed) to their agreed 
remuneration, or, m the ab.sence of agreement, to 
fair and reasonable remuneration ; and for this the 
architect or engineer must look to his employer, 
unless someone else has agreed to be icsponsible. 
The scale of the Institute of Architects il not bind- 
ing on the building owncu', unless he has expressly 
or tacitly agfecd to it. Plans and ^lecifications 


belong to the building owner, and an 
custom that the architect may retain them is of no 
validity. 

The quantity surveyor takes out in detail the 
measurements and quantities for the purpose of 
enabling builders to calculate the amount for 
which they would execute the plans. This is a 
special branch of work, and is frequently under- 
taken by a pet son who does nothing else, and who 
is engaged by the architect. It appears probable 
that an aulutect has an implied aiitnority to engage 
a quantity surveyor , at any rate, a ratification by 
the employer w'ould be leadily piesumed, if ho knew 
of the agreement and did nut dissent from it. The 
building owner must then jxiy the reasonable 
charges of the c]nantity suiveycir, unless the builder 
expressly contracts to ])ay them. The quantity 
surveyor must use due care, and is responsible to liis 
employer for negligence. 

The clerk of the woiks is chosen by the aixhitect 
to superintend the woik and see that the builder 
carries it out m accordance with the contract. He 
cannot authonsc alterations m the w^orks unless 
empowered by the aiihitect or enqiloyer. 

(6) Tenders and Contracts. When the plans are 
prepared, it is usual to invite tenders foi the work. 
Such an invitation is a mere indication of a desire 
to bargain , so the sending in of a tender is not an 
acceptance, but an olfer, which must be accepted 
by the building ownei belorc a contract is formed. 
An acce[)tance of the tender binds both parties, 
even though it is inti-nded to enter into some more 
formal contract , and for the ]>urj)ose of gathering 
the ti ue }>urp(>it ol the contract so foimed, the 
tender and the invitation to tendri must be read 
together, as being seveial documents rc'lating and 
releiring to one anollus A building contract must 
be in wilting in four cases — 

(1) If It IS for tlie sale of gtiods of the value of ;{10 
or iipWiirds (b4de of Goods Act, ]89d). 

(2) If it IS lor an interest in land (Statute of 
I'Tauds). 'I'his ni.iy be the c.ase when it is comprised 
in a lease or agreement lor a leasee 

(3) If it emliodies a suietyship clause (Statute of 
Frauds) 

(4) 11 it IS not to be pet formed within a year from 
the making thereof (Stalutc' of I'Yauds). These last 
two cases arc of frecpient occurrence. 

The contract must be under seal if ft is with a 
coiporation, whether public, as a town council, or 
prjvate, as a hmitcsl company I here are exceptions 
to this rule if the conti<i( t is small and necessary 
and the corporation have taken the benefit of it, 
but it IS unwise to rely on these exceptions. If the 
conliact IS with a limited company, it must be one 
within the scope of the memorandum of association. 
The builder's contract may sometimes be a per- 
sonal one, e g , d there is an cxpiess provision to 
that effect, oi if the work is of a vei y special nature . 
but the builder may generally employ a sub-con- 
tractor to do the work. If the sub-contractor fails 
to perfoim it, the original contractor will, of course, 
be liable unless the building owner has assented to 
the ^bstitution of the sub-contractor. 

Unlc*s 3 the bmlcling contract contains an express 
provision to the contrary, the moneys payable 
under it may be assigned by the builder, either 
absolutely or by way of mortgage. Such a.ssignment, 
however, is subject to all ec^uities, thjt is, the 
building owner may avail himself against the 
assignee of all defences and sets-olf which at th^ 
time of the assignment he had against the builder. 
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Unless the contract is a personal one, it is not 
terminated by the death of either party, and on 
the bankruptcy of either party it vests with all its 
rights and liabilities m his trustee in bankruptcy, 
who may, however, disclaim it if unprofitable, as 
provided by the Bankruptcy Acts. Due performance 
of the contract is often secured by a surety, and the 
contract must then, as above mentioned, be in 
writing. If the contract is so secured, the general 
law of suretyship must be observed, e.g., the con- 
tract must not be varied in any material particular 
without the surety’s consent, or the surety will be 
discharged. Finally, the contract must be carried 
out in such a way as not to cause any general or 
private nuisance ; for the contractor will be held 
liable for any such ; and so will the employer if 
the work is of such a character that a nuisance is 
likely to arise unless precautions arc taken. But 
if it is of such a character that it can be lawfully 
done without risk of injury to others, and the 
employer parts with all control, he is not 
responsible. 

(c) FulfUment ol the Contract. The contract must 
be completely fulfilled before the builder can 
recover anything, unless the incompleteness is due 
to the fault of the building owner or there is evidence 
of a substituted contract. Performance will be 
excused on the ground of illegality or destruction 
of something, the existence of which was the basis 
of the contract. Strict performance may also be 
held to have been waived by the employer allowing 
the work to proceed after breach of contract by the 
builder. Acceptance of the work is no bar to a 
subsequent claim by the employer for defects in it. 
The subject of defects is often dealt with by a 
special clause to the effect that the builder shall 
keep the building in repair a specified time after 
completion and also make good all defects dis- 
covered within a ceitain time. Payment is gener- 
ally subject to approval of the work. If the approval 
is that of the employer, it must not be unreason- 
ably withheld ; but more frequently it is that of 
the architect, as expressed by his certificate. The 
architect often gives certificates from time to time 
as the work progresses (each certificate creating a 
debt from the employer to the builder), to conclude 
with a final certificate, which, if properly given, is 
conclusive as against the employer that the work 
has been properly performed. The contract also 
often contains a provLsion that “ extras ” (t e., all 
works not expressly or imphcitly included in the 
original contract price) shall be paid for at the 
architect’s valuation ; ascertainment by the arclii- 
tect is a condition precedent to recovery of extras, 
and if there is no such provision, nothing can be 
recovered for extras, unless some express or implied 
contract can be proved in respect of them. The 
architect has no implied power to order extras 

[d) Price and Damages. If the contract is prop- 
erly performed, the agreed price must be paid, 
and if no price has been agreed on, then a reason- 
able price. If the contract is not completed, 
damages must be paid by the party in default. 
The measure of them is, on the builder's ditfault, 
the difference between the contract price of the 
work and the cost of making it conform to the 
contract, plus the loss of earning power of user 
during the period of delay m rebuilding or altera- 
tion ; ar\d on the employer’s default, the builder’s 
loss of profits. The contract must be completed 
^within the time specified, or, if none, within a 
reasonable time. The time for completion will only 


be deemed of the essence of the contract if it is so 
stated, so tliat non-completion by the specified day 
will not, in general, entitle the employer to repudi- 
ate. Damages are often fixed by agreement of the 
parties, and it then becomes a question for the 
court whether the sum agreed is to be construed as 
a penalty or as liquidated damages. Each case 
depends on the intention of the parties, and it can 
only be stated here as the general rule of construc- 
tion that if the parties intend to secure performance 
by the imposition of a fine or penalty, then the sum 
is a penalty ; but if their intention was to assess 
the damages for the breach of contract, then the 
sum is liquidated damages. 

(«) Vesting ot Materials, Lien, and Forfeiture* 
The property in materials passes by their being 
affixed to the employer’s land, or it may pass by 
express agreement. The intention to vest the prop- 
erty in the employer must, however, be clear. 
Since the property in materials affixed to the land 
parses to the employer, the builder clearly cannot 
have a hen on any such, but he may have a hen 
on unfixed mah'rials after the property in them has 
passed to the employer, and it seems that if such 
materials are on the employer's land he may have 
a lien on them for advances. The contract often 
contains a forfeiture clause to the effect that the 
builder shall forfeit certain rights and property in 
the events therein provided. Such a clause will be 
construed strictly, and the power must be exer- 
cised in an unqualified manner without undue delay. 
The forfeiture may, of course, be held to have been 
waived by the emjiloyer’s conduct, eg., if he treats 
the contract as subsisting after the elate when the 
right to seize occurs. 

Arbitration and Award. The contiact often con- 
tains a clause foi the settlement of disputes by a 
third party , it is sometimes not easy to decide 
whether such party, e.g , the architect, is to act as 
an arbitrator or a valuer. The difference is of 
practical importance, for, although a valuei occupies 
a quasi-] udicial position and must act impaitially, 
he is not bound tp take evidence or hear the parties ; 
and in the case of his death, valuation cannot take 
place and the contract cannot be enforced ; while 
the court can appoint a fresh arbitrator to take the 
place of one who has died. It is the rule that an 
agreement to refer cannot oust the jurisdiction of 
the courts , but it may provide that no action shall 
be brought until a specified event, which may be 
the award of an arbitrator. Further, under Section 4 
of the Arbitration Act. 1889, if any party to a sub- 
mission commences legal proceedings, the court has 
a discretionary power to stay them. A submission 
to arbitration is irrevocable, except by leave of the 
court or a judge ; and is deemed, if no other mode 
of reference is provided, to be to a single arbitrator. 
The award is final and binding on all parlies, unless 
the arbitrator has misconducted himself or the 
arbitration or award has been improperly pro- 
cured, when the court may set it aside. 

The arbitrator may state an award in whole or 
in part in the form of a special case for the opinion 
of the court ; and shall, if so directed by the court 
or a judge, state in the form of a special case for 
the opinion of the court any question of law arising 
in the case of the reference. (See Arbitration.) 

BUILDING SOCIETIES.— A building society is an 
association formed for raising by subscriptions of its 
members a fund out of which advances may be made 
to members on mortgage of freehold, copyhold, or 
leasehold properties, the object being to assist the 
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AN AGREEMENT made the 10th day of December 19. . between 
Jones of 385 Portland Square in the County of London Gentlemari 
(hereinafter called “ the Owner ”) of the one part and Samuel 
Smith of 794 Surrey Street Strand in the County of London > 
Builder and Contractor (hereinafter called “the Contractor”) 
o*f the other part WHEREBY it is agreed as follows : — 

1. The Contractor shall forthwith commence and before thfli 
expiration of two Calendar months from this date in all respedl^ 
complete with the best materials in the best workmanlike mannsJ 
and to the satisfaction of the Owner all the works and things 
mentioned or referred to in the particulars or specification 
hereunto annexed in and upon the house and premises therein 
mentioned. 

2. The Contractor shall within one week from the comple#'' 
of*the said wcarks and things remove all his scaffolding plant 
and materials from the premises. 

• 3. The Owner shall pay to the ConbiPactor the sum of £600r 

for the said works and things upon the completion thereof. 

4. If from any cause whatsoever the said works and things#' 
shall not be completely finished and the said scaffolding plants 

( 1435 ) ba, pp. 252 and 253 



lA-tbsh the Owner oay deduct from an; moneys then or t&erenftel 
or payable to the Contractor the sum of £5 per day for every 
after the expiration of two calendar months and one week 
this date until such completion and removal shall be 
ififffected as and for liquidated damages and not by way of penalty. 
t0-~ 6. In case there shall not be sufficient money due and 

fc'; 

playable to the Contractor to make such deduction then the excess 

t-i - " 

|;'1|lMtll be paid by the Contractor to the Owner. 



W'-'r 

W-' 


6. In the event of such default the Owner may employ and 


tSisy other workmen to finish the said works and may use any 




I^^ifcffolding plant and materials on the premises belonging to the 
f 'Contractor for such purpose and should the Owner pay or be liable 
pay a larger sum for finishing such works than the amount he 


be indebted for to the Contractor then the excess shall be 
|,^id to him by the Contractor. 

;f- 7. The Owner may if he thinks fit require the omission of 

II.JMiy of Works and in that case a proportionate sum shall be 

$iAu6ted. 

8. All work rendered necessary in consequence of the doing 
;|il“ ,the work hereby agreed upon shall be deemed to be included in 
to form part of this contract although not mentioned in the 
^deification and no additional, payment shall be made to the 


^^tractor for the same. 



?|pMractor except upon the previous order in writing 
Pwnei* agreeing to pay for the same and should the some be don#;^ 
without such order the Contractor shall not be entitled to al^ 
additional payment for the same. 

10. The Contractor shall as well after as before he shaii, 
have been paid for the said works and things and without any ^ : 
further payment for a period of one year after completion make: 
good any defects whatever in such works and things and 
especially in the roofs or drainage of the premises and the 
Owner may retain a sum not exceeding 15 per cent, of the totax 
contract price hereinbefore agreed upon until the expiration of 
such period as a security for the performance by the Contractor 
of this stipulation. 

11. In case any dispute or difference shall arise between 
the Owner,, and the Contractor either during the progress or aft# 
the determination of the works and things or after breach of 
this contract as to the construction thereof or as to any matte: 
or thing arising thereunder then such dispute or difference sha; 
be referred to the arbitration and final decision of two 
impartial persons one chosen b^ each party and the award of sup] 
arbitrators shall be final and binding on both parties. The 
eubmission shall be deemed to be a sabmission to arbitration 
Within the meaning of the Arbitration Act 1889. 



IK WITNESS lihe Aiiid 

* " 

respective bemds thB day and year first above writtenr 


JOSEPH JONES 
SAMUEL SMITH 


Signed by the above named 
Joseph Jones and Samuel 
Smith in the presence of me 
THOMAS FIELD, 

185 Essex Street, 

Strand, 

W.C. 

Solicitor. 


(Here set out premises, specification, and plans.) 


(N.B. — The above form is one of the simplest character. In all works ot any magnitude or Im- 
portance an architect will be appointed, and also, perhaps, a surveyor or foreman of works. The payment 
will generally be made ^ instalments, dependent upon the granting of a certificate by the architect, as 
the work progresses. Provision will be nwde as to the ownership of the materials brought upon the 
jM-operty. Insurance will also be arranged for. And, lastly, there will frequently be a strike clause 
mserted, indemnifying the Contractor from loss or damage under certain circumstances. These 
(Mtters, however, are noticed in the text.) 
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members in obtaining a small landed property. 
Such societies may be either unincorporated or 
incorporated, and either terminating or permanent. 
Unincorporated societies were all formed before 
1874, and are now so unimportant as to require no 
particular mention. Incorporated societies arc 
those formed under the Building Societies Act, 
1874, and it is to them that this article relates. 
The other division of societies is into terminating 
and permanent, a terminating society being one 
which is to terminate at a fixed date or when a 
result specified in its rules is attained, whereas a 
permanent society is one whose rules do not specify 
any fixed date or given result as the period lor its 
termination. This division is mainly a business 
and financial one, the only legal dilferencc between 
the two classes consisting in the limit of bon owing 
powers, the manner of investment of surplus funds, 
and the mode of dissolution All societies must be 
registered with the registrar of friendly societies, 
who is also registrar of building societies. Any 
number of persons not less than three may apply 
for registration, their first task beii^ the prepara- 
tion of the rules In this they must have regard to 
the Building Societies Acts, 1879 and 1894, which 
‘provide for vaiious matters to be set forth m the 
rules. When application is made for registration, 
two copies of the proposed rules, signed by three 
members of the intended society and the setietary, 
must be transmitted to the registrar, who, if dicy 
conform to the Act, returns one copy to the secre- 
tary and registers the other copy. The society is 
to supply to any person a printed copy of the rules 
at a charge not exceeding Is, The certificate of 
incorporation is pritnd facte evidence of registration, 
and the rules become binding on incotpoiation on 
all members and officers of the society. The registrar 
retains a supervision over the society after registra- 
tion, e g , alterations of rules until registered are of 
no validity. 

Membership of budding societies is qot restricted 
to adults, for, if the lules permit, even a person 
under twenty-one may be admitted as a member, 
and may give all necessary acquittances, but until 
his majority he cannot vote or hold any office in the 
society Such a person, moreovei , cannot exc( ute a 
valid mortgage to secure advances made to him by 
the society, such a mortgage being absolutely void, 
as against the infant under the Infants Relief Act, 
1874. 

Exactly what constitutes a “ member ” is not 
stated m the Acts'; but a mere loan to the society 
does not make the lendei a member, unless there 
is a rule to that effect, and the personal repre- 
sentative or trustee in bankruptcy of a member is 
not, as siuh, a member. Thb affairs of a society are 
usually managed by its officials, consisting of a 
board of directors or committee of managemen,!, a 
^ secretary or manager, ancl two or more auditors 
Every officer having the receipt or chaige of money 
belonging to the society must either be bound with 
one surety at least, in the form set out in l lie schedule 
to the Act of 1874, or give the security of a guarantee 
society or other satisfactory security for his honesty 
and the performance of his duties, A further diffi- 
culty is placed in the way of defalcations by the 
provision that any officer must on written demand 
give m his accounts and hand over moneys or 
securities of the society m his possession. If he does 
not comply, the society may either sue ovt the bond 
or apply to the county court for a summary order. 
Officials are subject to a criminal liability if they 


misapply any effects Uf the society, the penalty 
being on summary conviction, and, in default, 
three months' imprisonment. The offender may, if 
desired, be proceeded against by indictment in lieu 
of summary proceedings. 

Although the general management of a society is 
in the hands of its officials, certain important 
matters are to be decided by a meeting of the whole 
society. Such a meeting may be “ ordinary " 
a meeting at which only ordinary business, suen aif 
sanctioning a dividenil, or considering accounts, 
balance sheets, and ordinary directors’ reports, can 
be transacted without special notice) or " special ” 
(i.tf., convened for some particular purpose, such as 
to change the name of the souety). The rules must 
provide for the manVicr of calling cither description 
of meeting, and the registrar may also call a sj^cial 
meeting m certain cases when tequested W the 
prescribed number of members or on sufficient 
evidence of its necessity. The investment antf' 
bon owing of moneys by building societies atre 
regulated by the Acts, which provide for their 
receiving dejiosits or loans from persons or com- 
panies. The total amounts so received and not 
repaid arc not to exceed, in the case of a permanent 
society, two-thirds of the amount for the time 
being secured by mortgages fiom the members; 
and in the case of a terminating society, such two- 
thiicls amount, cn a sum not exceeding twelve 
months' subscriptions on the sliaies for the time 
being in force. These legulations must be printed 
m full on the back of every deposit book. Funds 
may be invested by being advanc ed to members. 
Such advances can only be made on mortgages of 
freehold, lea.sehold, or copyhold property ; but as 
to surplus funds a wide range of investment is per- 
mittecl. No English society, however, may make 
advances on second mortgage, unless the prior 
mortgage is in favour of the society. Mortgages to 
building societies have a limited exemption from 
stamp duty, but it is now of httle practical import- 
ance, since It only applies to mortgages for less 
than ;^500 to unincorporated societies. Income tax 
13 payable by a building society on so much of the 
payments of advanced members as represents 
interest, if the borrower has not deducted income 
tax on payment. 

Rights and Liabilities ol Members inter se. The 

liability of any member of any soc lety ib respect of 
any share on which no advance has been made is 
limited to the amount actually paid, or in arrear, 
on* such share and in respect of any share on which 
an advance has been mr>dc, to the amount payable 
theieon under any mortgage or other security or 
under the rules of the society. Every member is 
entitled to receive from the society a copy of its 
annual accounts duly audited, and any ten members 
may apply to the registrar for the books of the 
society to be inspected by an actuaiy, the appli- 
cants giving s?cunty for costs and defraying the 
expenses of the inspection. It seems that shares in a 
building society are freely transferable, and they 
pass on a member’s death to his personal repre- 
sentatives If, however, a member or depositor, 
havifi*g in the hands of the society a sum not 
exceeding ;^50, dies intestate, the directors or com- 
mittee may pay the amount to the per.son entitled 
under the Statute of Distributions, without letters 
of administration, provided they receive (1) satis- 
factory evidence of death ; (2) a statutory declara- 
tion that the member or depositor died intestate, 
and that the claimant is entitled as aforesaid. If & 
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member who has mortgaged to the society dies 
intestate, leaving an infant heir or co-heiress, the 
society, after selling the property, may pay to the 
administrator or administratrix of the deceased 
any money, to the amount of ;^150, which still 
remains in their hands after paying the amount 
due and costs of sale, and it is not necessary for 
him to pay the money into court under the Trustee 
Act, 1893. Any investing member has the right to 
withdraw from the society and require the return 
of the amount he has paid on his shares. The 
terms on which the right of withdrawal may be 
exercised must be regulated by the rules, but the 
rules must not forbid withdrawal either expressly 
or in effect, though in terminable societies the right 
to withdraw may be withheld ‘during the first few 
years of the society’s existence. When a member 
has been paid out, his membership ceases , hut 
if the notice of withdrawal has not expired, he 
remains a member, though not liable for any further 
contributions ; and if a wmding-up order is made 
while the notice is running, the notice is thereby 
annulled. 

If the notice has expired, the member cannot 
compete with outside creditors, but is entitled as 
against the other members to payment in full in 
a winding up 

An advanced member and the society are subject 
to the general law of mortgagor and mortgagee. 
Such a mortgage is, as a rule, in a peculiar form, 
providing for payment of a number of monthly 
subscriptions which combine principal and interest, 
and also fines, etc., as set out in the rules. As long 
as these are kept up there is, as a rule, no right of 
sale or foreclosure by the society. All rules adopted 
since August 25th, 1894, must set out the manner 
in which advances are to be repaid, the deductions, 
if ,any, for fines, and the condition on which a 
borrower can redeem the property before the 
expiration of the period for which the advance was 
made, with tables, where applicable m the opinion 
of the registrar, showing the amount due from the 
borrower after each stipulated payment. On 
redemption, the society may re-convey the property 
by deed ; or it may adopt the more usual course 
of indorsing on the mortgage a receipt under its 
seal, and counter-signed by its secretary or 
manager, in the form specified in the schedule to 
the Act oh 1874. Such a receipt discharges the 
mortgage or further charge, and the debt, and 
effectually vests the property in the person for 
the time being entitled to the equity of redemptibn 

SeUlemeiit ol Disputes. The rules must provide 
whether disputes between the society and any of 
its members, or any person claiming through a 
member or under the rules, shall be settled by 
reference to the county court or to the registrar or 
to arbitration. This provision only refers to dis- 
putes between the society and a member as such, 
and not, c g . to a di.sputc betweenia member and 
the society in respect of a mortgage by him. The 
deasion of the arbitrator, registrar, or county 
court judge is absolutely final, though, he may, if 
he thinks fit, state a case for the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on any question of law. *' 

Close of a Building Society A building society 
may come to an end : (1) By termination, when 
the time for which it was formed has expired, or 
its objects have been attained. The mode of 
termination must be set forth in the rules. 

(2) By dissolution in manner (if any) prescribed 
•by the rules, which must be strictly followed. 


(3) By an instrument of dissolution executed by 
three-quarters of the members holding not less 
than two- thirds of the number of the shares in the 
society. The instrument must set forth the details 
prescribed by the Act and must be registered, and 
is then binding on all members of the society. 

(4) By award of the registrar if, after investiga- 
tion of the society’s affairs, he considers it unable 
to meet the claims of its members, and that it would 
be for their benefit that it should be dissolved. 

(5) By wmding-up under the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908. It does not appear that a 
mere voluntary windmg-up is authorised, but the 
Act of 1894 provides that a society may be wound 
up either voluntarily under the supervision of the 
court or by the court, if the court so orders, on the 
petition of any member authorised by three- 
quarters of the members present at a general 
meeting of the society specially called for the pur- 
pose to present the same on behalf of the society, 
or on the petition of any judgment creditor for not 
less than ^^50, but not in any other case. 

BULOARIA. — This Slate was created m 1878 
by the Treaty of Berlin. Its territory was increased 
in 1885 by the addition of Eastern Rournclia, and 
in 1908 it became an independent kingdom. After® 
vicissitudes caused by the Balkan Warsof 1912 — 13, 
the country sided with the Central Powers in the 
Great War which broke out in 1914. It became 
a republic in November, 1918, and its future govern- 
ment and control arc not yet decided. At present 
Bulgaria is bounded in the north by Rumania, 
on the west by Serbia and Greece, on the east 
by the Black Sea, and on the south by the Turkish 
piovmcc of Adiianople and the Aegean Sea There 
is no doubt that the Aegean coast-linc will be lost, 
whatever else hapjicns Its area, as the country is 
at present constituted, is about 38,000 sc|uare 
miles, about onc-third of the British Isles, and 
the populiition is a little over 4,300,000. (See 
Appendix ior latest facts ) 

Relief. Bulgaria consists of the northern slopes 
of the Balkans from the ridge to the Danube, into 
which the rivers of the country, which ha/e carved 
out noble valleys, chain. Eastern Roumciia occupies 
the southern slojies of the Balkans, and comprises 
chiefly the upjicr basin of the Maritza. On these 
southern slopes of thy Balkans there are great 
fields of roses, from which attar, or oil of roses, is 
made In those parts where it is cultivated the soil 
IS extremely productive, and the people of the 
country are mainly engaged in agriculture. 

Productions. The chief industry of Bulgaria is 
stock-raising More corn is g.own than is required 
for home consumption. Large forests of valuable 
timber exist Hemp and flax are largely grown, and 
form a valuable source of export. The manufactures 
are. not extensive, but include woollen goods, 
morocco leather, and rifle barrels. Cigarettc.s are ^ 
also largely manufactured for export, being made 
from home-grown tobacco. The exports consist of 
the articles ^mentioned above, and also of the pro- 
duce of stock, such as hides, tallow, cheese, and 
egg.s. The imports are made up of manufactured 
goods, chiefly textiles, maihineiy, metal goods, 
building materials, petroleum, coal, and paper. 

Railway construction was rajndly increasing 
prior to the outbreak of the war in 1914, all lines 
being under the control of th(5 State. Sofia is 
connected' by rail with both Constantinople and 
Belgrade, and there is another line joimhg. 
Rustchuk with Varna and Burgas. . 
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Towns. Sofui is the capital, with a population 
of over 100,000. 

Pkilippopolis is the chief town of Eastern 
RomneUa, and it is about half the size of Sofia. 

RustchHk, on the Danube, and Varna and 
Burgas, on the Black Sea, are the only other towns 
of any importance. 

Mails were despatched from Great Britain before 
the war, thrice daily, and the line of transit to 
Sofia, which is 1,416 miles distant from London, 
was about three days. 

For map, see Turkey. 

BULKING AND LOADING. — When consigning 
goods by rail, it is often possible to effect consider- 
able economies by attention to bulking and loading 
of the consignments. By bulking is meant the 
sending in one lot of a number of small parcels 
addressed to different consignees in the same 
town. For example, a trader having to send four 
small parcels to the same town, may send them 
separately, paying carriage at the “ smalls ’* s( ah'; 
or he may bulk them to his order at the destination 
station, and give instructions that they are to be 
delivered to the individual consignc^es on arrival 
there. In the latter case, the carnage will be charged 
on the total gross weight of the four parcels, and 
the total rail charge will be a consulciably re<luced 
figure, to which is added a small charge of so much 
per parcel for the separate or “ split " deliveries 

It need hardly be said that there must bg a 
very small amount of extra clerical work involved 
m the proper working of the bulking system, or the 
.savings effected will be absorbed Tlu' sender of 
a number of different parcels, addressed to separate 
consignees, consigned together as one jiarcel, 
should take care to make it clear on the consignment 
note that the rail charge is to be calculated on 
the gross weight and split deliveries cliarged 
It IS advisable to use one consignment note for the 
whole consignment, bracketing together all th(‘ 
entries and adding a note: “ To be bulked and dc- 
hvered as separate parcels at the destination station " 

It is impossible to lay it down as a rule ioi every 
case that i+ pays a consignor to fonvard all jiaicels 
of a certain weight togeth<‘r as one lot, because 
the result depeneJs upon the weight, the late, and 
the goods to be forwarded. Special examination 
alone will show when bulking does and when it does 
not pay. and according to the ciicumstam es of the 
particular case must the matter be determined 

Some saving can also be made by bulking and 
loading heavy tiaffic consigned to the same station 
A 7 allowani e is made by a railway comjiany when 
consignments collectecl^by or handed to it at one 
time and at one place arc intended for one destin- 
ation and loaded in one wagon. It is a condition 
that the traffic niust be “ Lollectcd by or handed 
to the railway com])any p.t one time and at oiu' 
place,” the object of this being to ensuie that, 
t.s far as possible, all tlie traffic for the same place, 
and particularly for the same consignee or c 011 - 
signees, is loaded m one tiutk Should .1 separate 
or special truck be icquircd for any special kind of 
consignment or for any particular purj^ose, it is 
necessary that such sejiaratt' or special truck should 
be ordered from the local goods agent m good time, 
certamly not Ic.ss than forty-eight houis before 
it is required, and the purjiose for which it is 
wanted should be clearly stated (See Consignmen r 
OF Goods by Rail.) 

BULL. — A Stock Exchange term. (See Bulls 
AND Bears.) 


BULLION. — Gold or silver in bars or in the mass. 
The word is also used when speaking of large 
quantities of gold and silver coins, especially when 
regarded by weight. 

Bullion is said to have been originally the name 
of the ’office or mint where the metal was stamped 
into coins. 

By the Bank Charter Act, 1844, Section 4 : "All 
persons shall be entitled to demand from the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England Bank of 
England notes m exchange for gold bullion, at the 
rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard gold ; 
provided always that the said Governor and Com- 
pany shall in all cases be entitled to require such 
gold bullion to be melted and assayed by persons 
approved by the said Governor and Company at 
the expense of the parties tendering such gold 
bullion.” The bank notes can be immediately 
exchanged for sovereigns at the rate of £3 17s. lOJd. 
per ounce The difference of 1 Jd. jier ounce between 
gold bullion and gold coins represents the expenses 
incurred and loss of interest upon the bullion Wfore 
it is turned into coins 

Under the Coinage Act of 1870, anyone has the 
right to take bar gold, if of sufficient fineness, to 
the Mint and have it coined, free of expense, at 
the rate of £3 17s lOJd. per ounce of standard 
gold, provided that the value is not less than 
;^20,000, but the owner of the gold bullion has to 
wait for payment until it is coined. Anyone 
requiring coins for gold bullion would take it to 
the Bank of England, where, as stated above, 
notes at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce will be 
given at once 

BULLION POINTS. — (See Specie Points.) 

BULLS AND BEABS.— In Stock Exchange 
terminology the individual who buys a security 
in the expectation of its rising in price is a " bull,” 
and the one who sells m expectation of the price 
falling is a ” bear.” The terms arc generally applied 
in connection with speculative purchases or sales, 
t e., where an individual buys, not with the inten- 
tion of taking delivery and paying for the shares, 
but of selling them immediately the price rises 
sufficiently to show him a suitable profit, ho pocket- 
ing the difference. An individual might, for example, 
buy ;^5,000 of Midland Deferred Stock at 75 (».«., 

75 per ;^100 of stock), not because he wished to 
old this stock as an investment, but l^cause he 
considered it likely to rise quickly in price. If 
within a few days the price rose to 78, he might 
sell at that figure, and on the following settling day 
would receive from his broker the difference between 
the two prices, %.e., ;^150 on the. whole transaction, 
less the broker's commission. Such a speculator 
would be a bull of Midland Deterred. If, by the 
time the settling day came, the price had fallen 
instead of having risen, the speculator in this case, 
having neither the nioncy nor the intention of pay- 
ing foi the stoik^ could either sell at the lower price 
and cut his loss, paying the broker the difference, or 
he could carry over, t e , continue his purchase to 
the next s( ttling day in the manner described under 
the heading of Carrying Over. On the other 
hand, 'another speculator might consider that Mid- 
land Deferred was more likely to»fall in price than 
rise, and might sell a few thousand pounds of this 
stock, although he did not possess a single pound's 
worth of it. The individual making such a sale 
would be a bear of Midland Deferred and kis posi- 
tion would be precisely the opposite to that of the 
bull. It by the time the settling day arrived he had > 
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not been able ta purchase at a less price than that 
at yrhicb'be had' sold, he would hnd himseli under 
th6 obligation of*delivering so much stock ; this he 
might' do by purchasing it at the enhanced price, 
‘^diich would involve a payment by him to his 
broker of the difference, or he also might carry over. 
To express the matter more succinctly, a bull is a 
speculator who buys something he does not intend 
to pay for, in the expectation that it will rise in 
price and that he will be able to sell at a 
rofit:*and a bear is a speculator who sells stock 
e has not got, in the anticipation that he can 
buy it at a lower price before he is compelled to 
deliver it. 

BUNDER. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — Holland.) 

BUOY DUES. — The Trinity House claims certain 
dues from all ships entering ports where buoys are 
placed. These buoy dues arc sometimes collected as 
a tonnage, varying from Jd. to 2d. per ton ; some- 
times as a payment on entering or leaving the port ; 
and in some cases as a rate on the vessel, from a 
few pence to a few shillings. Many coasting vessels 
pay 5s. per annum, whatever number of voyages 
th^ make. 

BURDEN or BURTHEN. — The carrying capacity 
of a vessel. Owing to pecuUar build, etc., there is 
often a great difference between the registered 
tonnage of a vessel and the weight of goods which 
can be stowed on board. 

BURDEN OF PROOF. — It is a general rule that 
when an action at law is commenced, the plaintiff 
must prove his case, i.e., he must adduce such 
evidence as will lead the court to arrive at the 
conclusion that his claim is justly founded. In 
legal language, the “ burden of proof," or, (o use 
its Latin equivalent, the onus probandt, rests upon 
him. There are, however, numerous exceptions to 
this rule, founded mainly upon estoppel (q.v.) or 
presumptions {qv.). These arc entirely matters of 
legal practice and procedure. 

BUREAU DE CHANGE.— This, as the name 
implies, is an establishment where foreign moneys 
axe exchanged. The exchange value of the cur- 
rency of one country against currency of another 
varies from day to day, within certain narrow 
limits, determined by the cost of carnage and 
insurance of gold from one country to another and 
according- to the demand. These rates are published 
in the daily newspapers. The smaller gold coins 
and silver currency are usually exchanged on less 
favourable terms than the ordinary gold unit,««^., 
the sovereign, 20 mark piece, 20 franc piece. On 
the Continent the Bureau de Change is better 
recognised as constituting part of the ordinary 
business of a bank than in the United Kingdom, 
although of late years there has been an increasing 
tendency on the part of the large banks to include 
this business within their sphere of operations. 
At^road, the Bureau de Change combines with its 
function of money changer that of buyer and seller 
of bonds and other Stock Exchange securities, 
which it exhibits in its windows, together with 
foreign bank notes and moneys 

BURGLARY. — This felony is constituted by the 
act of breaking and entering a dwelling-house with 
intent to commit a felony between the hours of 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m. The place must be a dwelling- 
house, i.e., a building m which the occupier or his 
family *are in the habit of residing and sleeping, 
although it is not essential that any person should 
be actually upon the premises at the time when 
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the offence is committed. If the place is n6t a 
dwelling-house, e.g., if it is a lock-np MOp or arware- 
house, the offenc^ is not Jburglaxy but warehouse- 
breaking. There must be a breaking and an eij^ter- 
ing, but breaking is easily constituted by the doing 
of any act which shows the intention of over- 
coming any difficulties in the way of access. Enter- 
ing alone, without breaking, is a substantive felony 
if there is an intent to commit a felony, but other- 
wise the entry is only a trespass. A burglar, on Con- 
viction, IS liable to penal servitude for Ufe — though 
such a punishment is extremely unlikely at the 
present time — and the other offences already 
indicated are punishable with less periods of pen^ 
servitude or iinpribonmcnt. 

The breaking and entering with a felonious intent 
at any time other than the period between 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. constitutes the offence of housebrealang. 
This is punishable with penal servitude up to 
fourteen years. 

BURGLARY INSURANCE.— This kind of insur- 
ance in its incidents and characteristics closely 
resembles fire insurance. It is a contract of 
indemnity to compensate the insured for any loss 
arising out of a burglarious entrance into a dwelling- 
house. It is useless to insure for an amount in 
excess of the value of the goods covered, but at the 
same time it is unwise to insure for a part only. If 
the latter course is adopted, either the insured will 
bc^called upon to pay a higher premium, or he will 
probably be subject to the average clause in case of 
loss. The proper course to adopt is to insure up to 
the total value, and it will be found in almost all 
cases that the policy covers not only the goods 
which are actually taken m case of burglary, but 
also all damage done by burglars during a visit. 
The amount of the premium is from Is. 6d. to 2s. 
per cent. At a slight additional cost the risk can 
be made to cover larceny by servants, a very useful 
provision in large towns. Many companies are now 
issuing a species of combination policy to cover 
risks from lire, larceny, and burglary. This certainly 
saves much trouble and inconvenience if the policy 
is properly framed. The rate of premupn for such 
a policy ranges from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per cent. 

The policy may also be made to cover house- 
breaking, wliich must be distinguished fro/n burglary 
(see the articles relating to each), and some offices 
also insure against the risk of murder by burglars 
or housebreakers on payment of a small additional 
premium. (See Insurance.) 

BURIAL BOARD. — By a scries of Acts passed 
between 1852 and 1900, provision has been made 
for the appointment of certjun bodies, called burial 
boards, whose duty it is to see to the disposition of 
dead bodies. In urban districts the functions are 
generally performed by the district council. In 
other parts the burial board is a body elected by 
the parochial ratepayers and consists of from three 
to nine persons, one-third of them retiring annually - 
The constitution of a burial board is subject to the 
orders of the Privy Council, and it is their duty to 
provide necessary cemeteries, to close up cemeteries 
which are liable to be a cause of ill-hcalth, and to do 
all other things which are properly necessary for 
the decent conduct of affairs. The expenses incurred 
are generally paid out of the poor rate, but where 
the duties are performed by the urban district 
council, they may be paid either out of the general 
district yate or out of a separate rate. 

BURIALS. — Generally speaking, no burial can 
take place without the production of the certificate 
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of the registrar of births and deaths, or the order 
of the coroner. In the case of a still-born child, 
however, a certificate of a duly qualified medical 
practitioner is sufficient, if it is stated that the 
clnl^ was not born ahve. It is also provided by law 
that if no mcdic^ practitioner is available, the 
certificate may be signed by any of the poisons 
wlio are compelled by law fo give notice of a death 
to the registrar. In some cases a coroner's order 
supplies the plQ.ee of either of these. 

In most cases of death, the legistrar giants tlie 
certificate immediately, and he is not entitled to 
any fee or reward for giving the same. When an 
inquest is held, the coroner grants his order at the 
conclusion of the inquiry, or, if the inquiry is pro- 
longed, an order may be issued at an earlier date. 
In the ca.se of children who have been insured, so 
as to jirovide the necessary funds for their inter- 
ment, there is a special procedure, particulars of 
which are obtainable fiom the registrar Any per- 
son who attempts to act without a certificate or an 
order renders him.^elf liable to severe penalties. 

The executors of a deceased person arc primarily 
responsible for seeing to the burial# of his body. 
They must use their discretion as to the carrying 
out of the interment, < onsidenng the nature of the 
ti’statc left behind. The expenses are, of course, 
taken out of the property of the deceased. It there 
are no execulors, or if they are not available, it is 
the duty of the tenant of any house in which a 
death has occurred to arrange that the bod)* is 
dixcntly buried , but should there be any doubt 
as to the estate left by the deceased, or if he is, in 
fact, a pauper, the guardians or overseers of the 
distiict should be informed, and they must conduct 
the burial at the expense of the parish. The 
guardians or overseers of a parish must likewise see 
to the burial of bodies cast up iii their parish by 
the sea or found in rivers within their district. Any 
poison who finds a dead body cast up by the sea or 
lying in a river must give notice of the fact to a 
})oli< e constable within si.x hours. He is then 
entitleil to a reward of 5s. 

By a senes of Acts of Parliament, the; exclusive 
burial in a churchyaid has been 'very materially 
altered In large towns and vaiious ])opulous 
jilaces, bunal grounds have been provided, and 
the.se are ' ( outrolled by burial boards {gv). In 
uiiian distiicts the function?, of a buiial board are 
U'.ually performed by the district council In other 
jilaces the burial boaul is an elected body Ihe 
duty of the board is to take ( harge of and manage 
the buiial grounds, subject to the control of the 
Lbcal Government Boar cl It is to such a board, or 
its officials, that applfbation must be made when 
a burial is to take place within its grounds. As the 
burial grounds aie divided into consecrated and 
unconsecrated parts, there is no occa.sion for the 
religious differences which have caused difficultces 
Q,t various times in country places where there is 
no burial ground except the parish churchyard 

By an Act passed in 1880, it became permissible 
for the bodies of deceased persons to b« buried in 
churchyards without the accompanying Bui lal Scir- 
vice of the Church of England. In order that this 
may be done, e g., in the case of the burial of a per- 
son who was not a member of ihe Chinch of Eng- 
land, a notice must be served upon the rector, vicar, 
or other incumbent, or in his absence, on the 
officiating minister of the parish, that the burial is 
to take place The notice is to be given by any 
relative, friend, or the legal representative having 


charge of or being responsible for the burial. By 
the Act of 1880, the notice required was one of 
forty-eight hours, but an amending Act of 1900 
has directed that the length of time of notice may 
be such as the local burial authority directs. It is 
to be observed that such a burial, unless it is other- 
wise mutually arranged, cannot take place except 
between the hours of 10 am. and 6 p.m. from 
April 1st to October 1st, and between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 3 pm. fiom October 1st to April 1st. 
Moi cover, no such burial mav take place in a 
churchyard on a Sunday, Good Fi iday, or Chnstma.s 
Day. if it IS objetted to m wntmg by the person to 
whom the notice is given In the ab.sence of the 
Church of England Bunal Servire, there is no 
necessity that any leligioiis seivuc should be held 
at all, but everything must be loiuluc ted in a decent 
and orderly manner. 

The notice refen ed to in the [receding paragraph 
must clearly set out all the paificul.iis which can be 
.supplied as to the per.son who is giving the notice, 
the name and description of the deceased, the pro- 
posed time of the bunal, and the place of burial. 
There is no prescribed foim which it is absolutely 
necessary to make use of, but care should be taken 
not to omit anything fiom the notice which can 
concmvably bc' put into it l-'vc'ii ovei -cautious 
length IS better than pic’carious brevity. 

The fees payable to the various officials are set 
out in a spec ial table, whn h tabic is pieparcd by 
the bunal authority and sanctioned by the Local 
Government 13o<ird. This table should be carefully 
insjiccted m order to avoid any disfiutes, 

It IS always advisable, if it is possible, to employ 
an undet taker to carry out the wliole of the anangc- 
ments with respei t to a funeral. As being an 
experienced man, he will be able to jircvcnt any 
clilfic ulties which might otheiwisc arise through non- 
compliance with the reejmrements of the law as to 
burials In order to cMiable him to do his wcjrk 
c'xpcditioiisly and efficiently, the iinderiakcT should 
be .sujiplicsl with the best jiaituulais ])ossible at the 
eat host moment and then be left to sujierintend the 
whole of the details himself 

Every baptised Christian is ('ntitlcd to be buried 
in consecratecl ground, unless he has laid " violent 
hands ujion himself." A vcTclut of felo de se by a 
coroner's juiy subjected a suuidc to a barbarous 
method of bunal until the passing of the Interment 
Act, 1882. Now, however, the buiial erf a person 
who has eommittcd suicide, even though a verdict 
of felo de se is found m his case, may take place in 
consecrated ground . but no clergyman can be 
compelled to read the Bunal Service. Notice of the 
intention to bury in consecrated ground must be 
given to the rector, vicar, or im uinbent of the 
parish at least forty-eight hours before the time 
fixed for the burial. 

No body of a dc(;cased person may be cacmated 
unless writter instriu turns have been left by him 
to that effect, oc unless such jierson has during his 
or her lifetime expressed a wish to be cremated. 
And it was always a misdemeanour for any jierson 
to cause a dead body to be burned if by so doing a 
nuisanye was cieated, or there was an intention of 
preventing an inquest being held, J^efore ( rema- 
tion can take jilac e, the ccrtiiicate of the registrar, 
or its equivalent, must be obtained just as in the 
case of ordinary burials An Act was jiassed in 1902 
— the Cremation Act— by which powers were 
granted to burial authorities to provide* and to 
maintain crematoria for the purpose of burning 
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remains instead of burying them. Special rules are 
laid down as to their situation, 'llius, no crema- 
torium may be constructed within 200 yards of a 
dwelling-house without the written consent of the 
owner, lessee, or occupier of the same, nor within 
50 yards of a public highway, nor in the consecrated 
portion of a burial ground. By the same Xct the 
Local Government Board is empowered to make 
special regulations as to cremation and also as to 
the disposal of the ashes of the bcKly, by interment 
or otherwise. It is to be noticed that the rector, 
vicar, or incumbent of any parish or other minister 
in charge, is under no obligation to perform a 
funeral service at a cremation, but he may do so if 
permission has been first obtained from the bishop 
of the diocese. 

By the law of England there is no such thing as 
property in the dead body of a person A testator 
cannot, therefore, legally make a disposition of his 
remains by will or otherwise. 'I'he custody and 
possession of the body are m the executors, if any, 
until the time of burial, and if there is no executor 
the other persons who arc responsible for the burial 
occupy the same position. 

It has been already mentioned that the executors 
are responsible for the burial of a deceased person, 
that the expense incurred in carrying out this duty 
IS payable out of the cstdte of the deceased, and that 
the guardians or overseei s must provide for the cost 
of the burial of a pauper out of the rates. Also, 
if the burial has been conducted by any person 
other than the executor, such ])crson can recover 
the cost out of the deceased’s estate as a first 
charge. Between these extremes there are the cases 
to be considered where the deceased has died 
possessed of no assets, and where the parish has not 
intervened. Then it is the person who has arranged 
for the burial who is liable for the cost of the same, 
having taken upon himself the responsibility which 
he might have avoided if he had chosen to do so. 
A husband is hable for the necessary expenses 
incurred in burying his wife, whether she was or 
was not living with him at the time of her decease, 
and a parent is similarly liable for the cost of the 
burial of his children If a servant dies in the house 
of the person in whose employment he or she has 
been, and is possessed of no means, the employer 
will be responsible for the cost of the funeral if he 
gives orders for the same. He can, of course, avoid 
his legal i* 2 sponsibihty by throwing the burden of 
burying the deceased servant upon the parish 
authorities. 

BUSHEL.— A measure of capacity used for grain, 
fruit, and other dry goods. The impenal bushel 
measures 2218’2 cub. in., and contains 80 lbs , or 
10 gallons of water. 

BUSINESS, COMMENCEMENT 0F.~(Sec 

Commencement of Businiss) 

BUSINESS, HOW TO BUY A.— When the great 
Napoleon contemptuously dubbed us a nation of 
shopkeepers he was not very wu!.' of the mark ; 
and whether the fact is attributable to instinct or 
to any other cause, it is quite evident that a large 
percentage of oui’ nation have at some time or 
another a consuming desire to “go into busyness ” 
This desire does not in many instances spring from 
a previous experience of business, rather the reverse, 
the result being that numbers of people buy busi- 
nesses of one kind or another who are entirely 
ignorant of the bare elementary pnnci])les of busi- 
ness, anTi without being in the least degree fitted 
for such a career. It follows, therefore, that there 
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are many sore disappointments, and that money 
so invested, representing often the savings of years, 
very quickly vanishes. A few general instructions 
as to the cardinal points to oteerve in buying a 
business are outlined here, and a study of them 
will be found profitable by all who contemplate 
such a venture. Broadly speaking, a business may 
be purchased through two channels : First, by pri- 
vate treaty; secondly, through a business transfer 
agent. As to the former method, little need be said, 
except to remark that the parties, who may be 
brought into contact either by introduction or from 
advertisements, usually arrange all the preliminaries 
as to price for stock, fixtures, goodwill, etc. Some- 
times, however, a valuer is called in to decide 
the purchase price of the stock when mutual 
arrangements cannot be concluded. 

Bnsinegg Traugfer Agents. The great majority 
of j)eople who contemplate buying a business, 
however, come into contact with one of the business 
transfer agents whose announcements are found 
in many local newspapers and in the trade journals. 
Whilst the methods of the great majority of those 
whose profession it is to buy and sell businesses 
for others are absolutely beyond reproach, there 
are, however, a few whose reputation is by np 
means savoury. With this latter class the main 
object is to sell a business and earn their commission, 
and the means adopted to do this are often very 
much ojien to criticism. The soundest advice 
that can be offered to intending purchasers is 
to negotiate only with an agent of known repute, 
when they can depend upon the information sup- 
plied regarding any business to be of a tnistworthy 
nature Of course, even the most reputable agents 
cannot be expected to guarantee that all the con- 
cerns they offer for sale will bring the purchasers a 
satisfactory return for their outlay. I'he real reason 
that most businesses are sold is that they are not 
sufficiently remunerative, but even this fact does 
not necessarily mean that the concerns are worth- 
less All .depends upon circumstances, for one 
individual will make a comfoi table living and save 
money out of a business that has been^ an abject 
failure under less competent management. Once a 
man has given out his desire to buy a business he 
will have no lack of offers of sale, but it is well not 
to be too hasty in the matter, for many of the 
concerns offered will »be worthless, and in every 
case full investigation must be made into likely 
ones The charge for an agent's services vary some- 
what, but a commission of 5 per cent, on the price 
realised up to about ;^300 and 2^ per cent after is 
the average charge. In some cases a preliminary 
fee of ^l Is. IS charged for registration and to cover 
advertising expenses, whilst in others out-of-pocket 
expenses are charged separately, and invariably the 
percentage covers the agent’s fee for valuing when 
this IS done. All these i barges arc exacted from the 
vendor, the purchaser being usually mulcted in no. 
costs (except where he engages a separate valuer) 
beyond a half share of the solicitor’s charge for 
drafting the agreement. As the agent then repre- 
sents the vendor, it is only to be expected that he 
will do his utmost for his client (and for himself), 
so that in his own interests a buyer should seek 
expert advice. 

Agreement. Negotiations for purchase of a busi- 
ness should on no account be completed without a 
properly drawn-uj:) agreement This agreement, 
which sHould clearly state terms of purchase, 
embody a radius clause, and have attached a 
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schedule of fixtures, fittings, etc., taken over, is 
rightly the work of a solicitor, and after the draft 
has Ix^n duly approved, both parties should have 
a c^py, signed, witnessed, and stamped 

Examination of nusiness. Although it may be 
taken for granted that nobcKly would buy a busi- 
ness without instituting certain essential inquiries, 
it is to be feared that in many instances the pro- 
spective buyer does not investigate as rigidly as 
should be done, with the result that his expectations 
are not always realised Briefly, the information 
that should be ascertained is as lollows — - 

Trade : Amount ; precisely how business is 
done, x.e , in shop, travelling, etc.. Cash, or 
Credit, or proportion of each , Book Debts, etc 

Expenses : Rent, Rates, Taxes, Lighting, etc. ; 
Wages ; Sundries. 

Stock : Amount ; Relation to Turnover. 

Trade. Taking these points in order, it will be ap- 
preciated that it is important to know not only the 
amount of trade claimed to be done, but whether it be 
all cash, or partly cash and partly credit. I f the latter, 
then the proportion of each must be ascertained 
and the condition of the book debts caicfully looked 
into. The question of credit is a very difficult one 
to deal with, and whilst in certain cla.s.se.s of trade 
credit is inevitable, it is quite certain that much 
money is lost by small traders owing to their readi- 
ness to supply goods without jiaynient rather than 
lo.se bu.siness Generally speaking, however, the 
small trader is better advi.scnl to confine his busi- 
ness to cash only, that is, unless credit be s[)ecially 
catered for and the attendant risks ( overed by the 
extra gross profit made It is also important to 
learn whether the trade is all done over the counter, 
or ])artly by travelling or canvassing 

Expenses. There will be little difficulty about 
ascertaining these, even where no books arc kept 
In passing, it may be remarked that it is the custom 
of most traders who live on their bu.smcss to regard 
the entile leiit, latcs, and lighting as a business ex- 
pense, which they are ccitamly not 'I he utmost 
proportion that ( an fairly be chaiged against a busi- 
ness IS two-thirds, which is the amount admitted 
by the income tax authorities. 1 hen the relation 
that the total ex[)cnses bear to tlie volume of trade 
must be carefully considered It must be remt*m- 
berecl that rent, rates, and taxes are piactically 
fixed charges that must be met, however bad trade 
may be ; whilst lighting, wages, and sundry 
expenses, although they may fluctuate according 
to various circumstance's, have an unhappy knack 
of increasing if not carefully watched. In general 
observations such as ^hc piesent, it is impossible 
to lay down a hard-and-fast rule to the effect that 
the expenses of a business .should not exceed a 
definite percentage, for so much depends upon the 
style and c lass of trade and upon individual c ircum- 
^tances. If, however, the prospective buyer leviews 
the position somewhat on the following lines, it 
will quickly be apparent whether a business is 
worth entertaining Su])pose the trade is £20 pci 
week and the average gross profit made 20 per 
cent, or 4s. in the £, making /4 weekly. From this 
must be dediu ted tlie expenses, say, rent, £25 , 
rates, £S 10s. ; lighting, insuiance, etc., /lO ; wages 
and sundries, ;^30 — in all, £73 10s. per year, or ap- 
proximately £\ 8s. per week. This leaves a net profit 
of £2 12s., from which all household and personal 
expenses have to be paid. The question,' then, is : 
Does this £2 12s. (or nearly /1 40 per year) repre- 
sent an adequate return on the capital invested. 
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Of course, it must be clearly understood that the 
figures quoted are quite hyjxithetical, etnd are 
merely given as illustrating the point. 

Stock. In businesses other than those dealing in 
consumable goods, the amount and condition of 
the stock IS all imjiortanf to a new proprietor The 
more general practice is for the stock to be taken 
over at valuation, the value being assessed either 
by one individual acting as between buyer and 
seller, or bv both paitus having their own repre- 
sentatives Where, as sometimes occurs, there is 
a large quantity ot defee tive oi un.saleablc stock, 
the purchaser should refuse to take this for several 
rea.soiis In the first place, the beginner cannot 
afford to lock up capital in unsound gcxids, even if 
they are bought cheaply ; and, again, the reputa- 
tion of anv business will suffer if unreliable goods 
aic palmed off on the public Remember that if a 
c u.stomcr's confidence is lost through any cause, 
it is most dillicull to legain I'lirther, a buyer 
should not c ripple lumself iinaiK lally by taking over 
a stoc k too heavy for the nec'ds of the business. 
Also, heavy stock soon leads to bad stock, and bad 
stock to loss of trade, and later on to loss of capital. 

TosHibilitics of the Business. Although a business 
under one management may do very incliflcrently, 
there arc often pos.sibilitics of miu h better results 
under more capable owneishqi, and this fact should 
not be overlooked when examination is being made, 
Fre<|uentlv it happens that the value of a concern 
con.sists almost entirely in the .sc ope offered for 
development Locality, nature and extent of 
opposition should all be studied, with a view to 
discovering what ate the chances of inci casing the 
ti ade 

Books of the Business. It must be admitted right 
away that the book keeping of the average .small 
letailer is of a very elementary nature, although it 
IS quite certain that a knowledge of liis position is 
as valuable to the small man as it is to his large 
competitois Probalily the rc'ason for this neglect 
to keep (or to have kept) proper a( c ounts is that the 
tiader does not himself understand figures and is 
loth to allow an outsider to learn the confidential 
details of his busiiu'ss 1 he marvel is not so much 
that some traders do not make muc h money, but 
lather that their businesses exist at all, when the 
loose manner in which purely commerc lal matters 
arc attended to is considered. It stand* to reason 
that a business with piopcrly kept books is a much 
better propcity to sell than one with ill-kept or 
no *books This fact .done should be sufficient 
inducement for every trader to record his trans- 
actions systematically, or not to begrudge a fee to 
some qualified man to do the work for him. For 
a small bu.siness doing a cash trade, three books will 
suffice : A purchase day book to record the invoices 
of goods bought ; a cash book to show the receipts 
and payments , and a ledger in which the entries 
made in the oilier books are clas.sified. Where 
goods arc sold on credit, a sales day book is neces- 
sary, and a separate ledger is also advisable, although 
not absolutely neces.sary. By the keeping of these 
boo ks^ the trader can readily asceitam whether his 
trading has resulted in a profit or a loss, and what 
is the surplus of assets over liabilities. Where it 
happens that the trader himself is not qualified to 
keep a proper record of his transac tions, it can- 
not be too strongly and too liequently urged that 
some competent person should be employed to do 
the work. There arc many capable book-keepers 
only too glad to undertake such jobs for a very * 
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moderate fee, whilst to the trader money so 
expended is well spent. 

Representations. — It is a matter of comparative 
simplicity to venfy the representations made as to 
turnover, expenses, etc., where adequate books have 
been kept ; but where, as more frequently occurs, 
this side of the business has been neglected, verihca- 
tion IS much more difficult Although under the 
latter conditions very little information can be 
absolutely proved, still an expert can m various 
ways ascertain such essential particulars as will 
show substantially whether or not a business is 
what it IS claimed to be Where from any cause 
good evidence is not foithcoming that a concern 
IS sound the intending purchaser is well advised 
to relinquish the negotiations and look further 
afield If a business is really genuine, the vendor 
will seldom demur at a full investigation ; and it 
IS a decidedly suspicious circumstance if difficulties 
are placed in the way of an inquitcr 

Misrepresentation. A certain class of individuals 
will not stick at trifles m order to sell a poor busi- 
ness, and the mfoimation they furnish is some- 
times given without any very great icgaid to 
veracity. Of course, to misrepresent essential facts 
deliberately gives use to a right of action at law, 
or even to criminal proceedings ; but it is one 
very difficult to bring home to the satisfaction 
of a couit of law, for those individuals who are 
unscrupulous enough to use sin h methods arc 
almost invaiiably shrewd enough to leave behind 
scanty tangible evidence ; and even if a good case 
can be established the rediess to be obtained by 
lesorting to legal proceedings is very unceitam. 
The moral of this is, then, that any concern that 
will not bear strn t investigation should be left 
severely alone. 

Radius Ciause. Cases have occuiicd where, after 
the sale of a business has been completed, the 
vendor has opened another shop close at hand m 
direi t opposition to that just disposed of, a pio- 
cecding that speaks little for the commercial 
morality of the individual As a pievcntative 
measure, a jnirchaser should insist upon the inser- 
tion of a reasonable radius clause in the agreement 
The clause, however, must not be too far-reaching 
or no court will u[)hold it shoiihl action be taken, 
but a reasonable clause will always be hel<l binding 
Such a clause will be found in the form of Agree- 
ment set out at page 54 

The advice tendered to all piospcctivc purchasers 
of businesses may be briefly summe<l in the 
following terms — 

Before buying : Investigate. 

After buying : Keep proper books 
If these instructions are acted upon there will be 
little risk of buying a bad business and good 
prospects of making the one bought pay well. 

BUSINESS NAMES, REGISTRATION OF. I or 
many yeais jiast it has been considered m ceitain 
quarters that there should be some means of 
identifying the members of a fiim w4ien trading is 
carried on under a fictitious name, but it wp,s not 
until the question of registration became so im- 
portant dining the Great War that the matter was 
taken seriously in hand Owing to the presence 
of aliens in the kingdom and lor other leasons, 
an Act was passed in 1916, the Registration of 
Business Names Act, which will, in all probability, 
be permanent. By Section 1 of the Act it is pro- 
' vided; “ (a) Every firm having a place of business 


111 the United Kingdom and carrying on business 
under a business name which does not consist of the 
true surnames of all partners who are individua s 
and the corporate names of all partners who*are 
corporations without any addition other than the 
true Christian names of individual partners or initials 
of such Christian names; {b) Every individual 
having a place of business in the United Kingdom 
and carrying on business under a business name 
which does not consist of his true surname without 
any addition other than his true Chiistian names 
or tlie initials thereof, (c) Every individual or firm 
ha\mg a place of business in the United Kingdom 
who, as a member of which, has either before or 
alter the passing of this Act changed his name, 
except in the case of a woman m consequence of 
mainage, shall be registered in the manner directed 
by this Act." There is a pioviso in this section, 
which excepts from the neiessity of registration 
those names where (1) the aildition of the name 
mciely mduates that the business is carried on in 
succession to a former owner of the business; (2) 
two or more *mdividual partners have the same 
surname and the addition of the letter s is used 
at the end of its name; (3) the business is cairied 
on by a trustee m bankruptcy or a receiver of 
manager appointed by any court, and (4) a pur- 
chase or acquisition of piopcrty by two or more 
persons as joint tenants or tenants in common 
IS ii.ot of itself to be deemed to bo carrying on a 
business whether or not the owners share any 
piofits arising from its sale thereof. 

The particulars as to registration, and the forms 
connected theiewith, will be supplied on apjili- 
cation of the registrars for the three parts ot the 
United Kingdom, whose addresses are 39 Russell 
Square, W C , JCx< heejuer Chambers, Tarhament 
Squaic, Edinburgh; and Colei aine House, Dublin 
respectively. The fee for registration is 5s , and i> 
denoted by a sjxm lal stamp. 

I'he jmblication of the facts couneett'd willi the 
matters contemplated by the Act, namely, the 
giving of publicity to the real names of the peisons 
carrying on the Viusiness, is jirovided for 'oy Section 
18 This is as follows: " Aftei the expiiation of 
three months from the passing of this Act (the 
22nd December, 1916), every mdividual' and firm 
recpiircnl by this Act^^to be registered, shall, in 
all tiade catalc^gues, trade circulars, showcards, 
and business letters, on or m which the business 
name ajipeais, and which arc issued or sent by the 
individual or firm to any pel son to any jiait ot 
His Majesty's Dominions, have mentioned in legible 
chaiacters (a) in the case*-of an individual, his 
present Christian name or the initials thereof and 
present surname, any former Christian name or 
surname, his nationality if not jintish, and if his 
naiionality is not his nationality ot origin, his 
nationality of origin, and (?i) in the case of a, 
firm, the picsent Christian name and the initials 
thereof and present surnames, or former Christian 
names anci surnames, and the nationality if not 
British, and if the nationality is not the nationality 
of origin, the nationality of origin of all the 
jiartners in the firm, or, m the case of a corpor- 
ation being a partner, the corporate name. It 
default IS made m compliance with this section 
the individual, or, as the case may be, every member 
of the firm is liable on summary conviction for 
each olfelice to a fine not exceeding five pounds 
To previmt any abuse m proceeding under the Act, 
it is specially provided that no action may be 
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instituted in England or in Ireland except by 
or with the consent of the Board of 'J'rade 

In order to prevent any evasion of the provisions 
of rtie Act by subterfuge or otherwise, it is direi ted 
that changes m the particulars as to which regis- 
tration IS required must be notified to the registrar 
witliin fourteen days of the change being elicited 

'rhere are scveial other minor provisions of tlie 
Act which will require consideration; but the lu.iin 
point for the business man is tlie < onsuleiation 
of whether he is a person, or if it is a fiiin whethei 
the firm is one, whose registration is neiessai}' 
That (an easily be gathered fiom tlu' foiegoiug 
rematks, and the necessaiy inquii leson registiation 
will leave no doubt as to every step that need Ix' 
taken, and the fees that liave to be paid in 
( Oaneition thercwitli 

In the se( tion dealing witli the interpretation oi 
terms, it is suffident to note that a “business" 
includes a jirofession, that “Christian name" 
includes any foiename, that “business name" 
means the name or style iiridei whi< li any business 
IS ( ariT(‘d on whether m fiartiu'rshqk or otheiwisi*. 
and that “ loreign firm" means any firm, indi- 
vidual, or (oiporation whos(' piimipal place ol 
Dusiness is situate' outside lbs M<ijest\ 's dominions 

BUTTER. — The fat obtained from cream by 
churning, though it may be prepared diiectly from 
the whole milk Ihe chief pimciplcs of butter ate 
stearinc, margarine, and olein, together with sn.all 
portions of casein, and butyiic and caproic acids, 
the last-mentionc^d giving the pet uliar aioma and 
taste. The colour clejiends on the feeding of the 
cow supiilyiiig the milk, but is sometimes supplied 
artificially by the addition of arnotto Butter 
quickly becomes lancKl unless it is saltc'd, and the 
salting is best done by adding a mixture of mtie, 
sugar, and salt Water is frequently added to 
increase the weight, and adulteration by means of 
lard, flour, or potato stare h is common Tierncndous 
quantities of buttei are imported into h'ngland 
from France, Denmark, Holland, the United btates, 
and Ii eland 

BUTTER AND BARUABINE. Ihese sub- 
stances, witliicgard tu then maiiufacluie, handling, 
and sale, are sub|C( t to moie stringent piovisions 
than food and ciiiigs geru'ially, sin h piovisions 
being (ontnmed in tlie Food ancl Dings Acts, 1875- 
1907, and patticulail\ in the INlaigaime Act, 1887, 
and tlie ihitter and Margaiinc Act, 1907 Ihe sub- 
stances thereby affected aie butter, maigarine, and 
milk-blended buttci.each of these substances being 
defined by the Acts. 

Registration and Inspection of Factories. Any 

factory for the manufacture of cither ol these sub- 
stances must be registered witli the local aiithoiity, 
and a legistcr must be lout sliovving the quantity 
and destination of ea( Ji consignment of margaimc 
or milk-blendcd butter sent out Such legistei is 
open to inspection by the odic er of the Board of 
Agriculture and the local authoiity Tin Boaid of 
Agriculture may give spec lal powers of search to 
any of their otlicers if they have reason to suspect 
a contravention of the Acts The Acts forbid pre- 
mises to be used as a butter factoiy if they com- 
municate with premises used for the manufactuie 
of margarine, maigarine cheese, or milk-blended 
butter. 

Composition. Butter and margarine must not con- 
tain more than 16 per cent, of water, and b there is 
any excess in a sample of butter it is presumed 
(until the contrary is proved) not to be genuine. 


In the case of both butter and margaiine, if thd'e 
IS any excess over 16 per cent., the occupier of the 
factory (whether the cx( ess is due to adulteration 
or not) IS guiltv of an oficnce under the Act, unless 
he proves that the substance was not made, blended, 
re-worked, or treated m the fa( tory Milk-blended 
butter must not contain moie tlian 24 per cent of 
moisture, and any person who has sm h in his 
possession for sale is guilty of an otlence undei the 
Act Maigaiinc must not contain more than 10 per 
cent of buttei fat If any substance intended to 
be used for the adulteiation of butter is found in 
any buttc'r factoiy, the occupu'i is guilty of an 
ofleiuc. <mcl any oil oi fat c aj^able of being so used 
IS deemed to be intended to be so usi'd unless the 
conlraiy is pioved 

Marking. Fwiy pa( K.igc' of lu.ogaimc'. maigarine 
cheese, or milk-bleiuled butli'i must be bianded or 
duly maikcd with ils aj'piopiiate name on the top, 
bottom, and sides in printed c.ijiital letteis not less 
than :/ m squaie (such heading oi maiking to be 
on the package itself and not solely on a label 
attaclied theie(o) , and if such substances are 
exfiosed foi sale* b) retail there must be attached 
to each ])ai(el thcieof so exjiosi'd as to be 
clcMrly visible to the jiiirehascr, a label inai ked 
with the name ol the substance m jinnted capital 
letteis not le.ss than 1^ in scjiiaie , and every jiei - 
son selling su< h substance by lelail save in a pack- 
age duly branded oi duly maiked as aloiesaid, 
must 111 every < ase delive r the same to the pui- 
chasci m a papc'r wrappei on which the name of 
the substance must be punted in (n])ital block 
letteis not less than \ an null long and distinctly 
legible', and no other ])tint('<l mattei is to api'car 
on the wiappcr 

It h.is been held that the sulistam e is not exjiosed 
loi sale if kej)l m a back loom oi olheiwise com- 
pletc'ly ( om eah'd, but tlial it is not taken out of the 
scojic of the Section by nieiely being covered with 
a wia|)pei and, tlu'rc'fijre, not ex])os('(l to Mew. 'J lie 
Section does not apply to s.des of such substances 
for consumption on tlie yiiemises, eg, maigannc 
spread on slices ot biead in a icst.iuiant, 

Roslrictions on Importiitlon. Substances con- 
ti.ivc'iiing the' Acts may not be imported, and 
jicnidtics arc' imposc’d for unl.iwful inqroitation 

Burden ol Prool, The olrligations imposed by the 
Ac t are c'ltlu'r absolute, and do not dcjaiiicl on any 
cnminal intention of the defendant , or else, if the 
facts arc proved, a presumption is laisecl against 
him* involving lus couvi iion unless he can piove 
his innoccMice (Sec- IFirdln of J’roof) 

BUTTERINE. — A mixtuic of animal fats sold as 
a substitute lor buttco It is chiefly importecl from 
Doll. nd. but since 1887 it has been a jmnisliablc' 
offence' to sc'll it excejit imdei the names ol 
margarine oi olc'o-maigaime 

BUTTERMIliK.--! he IkiukI tliat drams away 
fiom the butterMn the churn. B has a slightly 
.ic id taste*, and, although practically devoid ot fat, 

IS a very iiutntious and chgestive beveiage Jf is 
jcopular m the country clisliicK of IhiglamJ, but 
more so in Scotland and Ireland. 

BUTTONS.- -Buttons .ire made from a vaiiety of 
m.iteiials ami by various processes. Some are 
tuined, as m the case of those made from ivory, 
wood, and bone ; some are moulded , and some 
are stamped Metal, celluloid, jiearl, elxmite, glass, 
porcelain, and jet are among the materials Used for 
making these useful fastenings 'ihe chief seats of 
manufacture arc Birmingliam, Pans, Lyons,* 
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Vienna, New York, and Philadelphia ; but prior to 
1914 German competition was seriously affecting 
the manufacture in other parts of the world. 

BUTYRIC ETHER. — A general name for com- 
pounds formed by the action of butyric acid on 
alcohols The commercial article is often made of 
butter mixed with potash, dissolved in alcohol, 
and afterwards distilled with sulphuric acid. 
Hutyric ether has a pineapple flavour, and is sold 
as pineapple oil. It is largely used by confectioners 
and by perfumers, and also in the preparation of 
pineapple ale 

BUYERS OVER. — This is a general market term, 
signifying that there are buyers, but no sellers, t.e , 
more buyers than sellers. 

BUYINO IN. — A Stock Exchange term When a 
broker sells stock or shares for a client foi delivery 
on a ( crtam date (which, unless expressly otherwise 
stipulated, is invariably for the following settling 
day) the rules of the Stock Exchange allow him ten 
days within which he has to deliver the stock or 
shares, the reason for these days of grace being that 
so many formalities are necessary before a transiet 
of registered stock can be ready for delivery, that 
some such period of giace is desirable. If, however, 
by that time he is not m a position to deliver the 
stock or shares he has sold, the buyer is entitled to 
insist upon the stock or .shares being “ bought in." 
This is done through an othcial depaitment of the 
Stock Exchange, which jnirchases the securities on 
the ojien market, any loss resulting having to be 
borne by the seller who is at fault. Some such pro- 
I edure as this is obviou.sly necessary, otherwise bear 
operations would be unduly facilitated 

BY-LAWS. — By-laws are nilcs and regulations 
made by public corporations or private bodies or 
societies for the good government of all the indi- 
viduals concerned. The by-laws of public corpora- 
tions, su( h as the London County Council, derive 
their authority from Acts of Paihament, so also do 
the by-laws of railway companies, which are great 
trading corporations established by statute. On 
the other hand, the by-laws of a ciicket club are 
only binding on the members of the club and their 
guests, and can be enforced by the committee of 
the club acting on behalf of all the members The 
by-laws of a cricket i lub will be upheld in a coiiit 
of law, if they are found to be ]ust, reasonable, and, 
therefore, iiamed for the benefit of all the members 
of the club arul their guests. By-laws which arc 
founded on statute law will always be enforced by 
the King’s Courts, foi they derive then authority 
from the statute out of which they have sprung. 

The meaning of the word “ by " is town or 
township, and it may still be discovered in the names 
of places, such as Whitby, so that the term " by- 
laws " meant originally those rules which were 
made for the good government of the township. 

The by-laws which will be described in this 
article are those which derive their^authonty from 
statute law. In making by-laws, some general 
rinciples are followed : The by-law must not go 
eyond the law ; it must not be contrary to law ; 
it must be reasonable , it must be framed for the 
public good : it cannot be enforced in some cases 
until a Secretary of State has agreed to it and has 
put the seal of his department upon it. The breaking 
of a by-law involves a certain penalty upon the 
person who breaks it. 

In thfj year 1503 Parhament interfered with 
private corporations who were making by-laws 
to the pubhc detriment. The statute declares that 


" no Masters, Wardens, and Fellowships of Crafts 
or Mysteries, nor any Rulers of Guilds or Fraterni- 
ties take upon them to make any Acts or Ordinances 
in Disheritance or Diminution of the Prerogativifi of 
the King, nor against the Common Profit of the 
People." In 1845 the Companies Clauses Con- 
solidation Act was passed ; its object was to make 
more uniform the rules which govern joint stock 
companies. Section 124 of this statute will well 
illustrate the scope and object of a by-law — 

“ It shall be lawful for the company, from time 
to time, to make such by-laws as they think fit, 
for the purpose of regulating the conduct of the 
officers and servants of the company, and for 
providing for the due management of the affairs 
ot the company m all respects whatsoever, and 
from time to time to alter or repeal any such 
by-law's, and make others, provided such by-laws 
be not repugnant to the laws of that part of 
the United Kingdom where the .same are to have 
eftect, or to the provisions of this or the special 
Act; and such by-laws shall be reduced into 
writing, anfl shall have affixed thereto the 
common seal of the company; and a copy of 
such by-laws shall be given to every officer and 
servant of the coinjiany affected thereby." 

By-laws had a further extension by the Rail- 
ways Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 ; Section 109 
gives power to the railway company to make by- 
laws, to repeal or alter them, to put them into 
writing, and seal them with the common seal. Penal- 
ties are imposed if the by-laws are broken. The 
by-laws must be painted on boards, or printed on 
paper and pasted on boards, and put up in a con- 
spicuous part of every wharf or station belonging to 
the company. It will not be necessary to refer in 
detail to the by-laws which regulate fairs, markets, 
harbours, docks, piers, and town police ; various 
statutes contain sections referring to these subjects. 
The reader's attention must rather be directed to 
the by-laws which public authorities are authorised 
to make. 

The great Act ‘tor consolidatin g and amending the 
Acts relating to jniblic health in England w^s passed 
in 1875 (this iin]K)itant Act has been extended 
m various paiticulars by numerous amending 
Acts, especially with n-spect to the prevention ot 
diseases, and the jioweis of making by-laws have 
been increased under these new Acts ) It empowers 
eveiy local authority to make by-laws to 
regulate common lodging-houses Every uiban 
authoiitv may make by-laws with respi'Ct 
to the making of streets, the structure of walls, 
foundations, roofs, and chimneys of buildings, air 
space, drainage, and sanitation of buildings ; also 
an urban authority may make by-laws for licensing 
horses and boats for hue. The by-laws of a local 
authority, that is to say, of a county council, a 
town council, an urban district council, or a rural 
district council, must be sealed with their common 
seal ; such by-laws may be altered or repealed ; 
they must not be repugnant to the laws of England 
The fine for each offence against the by-law must 
not exceed £5 By-laws made under the Public 
Health Act shall not take effect until they have 
been submitted to and confirmed by the Local 
Government Board. Public notice must be given 
by the local authority that such confirmation is 
about to be sought. The ratepayers of the district 
concerned have the right to inspect the proposed 
by-laws at the offices of the local authority. A 
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printed copy of the by-laws, when sanctioned, 
must be hung up in the oflice of the local 
authority. 

In 1882 the Municipal Corporations Act of Eng- 
land and Wales was passed, and it empowers a city 
council or a town council to make by-laws as may 
seem meet for the good government of the borough 
Two-thirds of the total number of the councillors 
must be present ; a copy ot the proposetl by-laws 
must "be affixed to the door of the town hall for 
forty days ; a sealed copy must be sent to the 
Secretary of State , and if the King, on the advice 
of his Privy Council, disallows the proposed by- 
law, it cannot be put into force. If, on the other 
hand, such by-law is passed by the Pi ivy Council, 
it then has, in itself, the foice of law. The produc- 
tion of a copy of the by-laws, sealed with the seal 
of the corporation, will be accepted in the King's 
Courts as evidence of the existence of such by- 
laws By the Lo.al Government .Vet of 1888, a 
county council shall have the same powers of 
making by-laws in relation to their county as are 
granted to the council of a borou^^h under the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 
' The list of public authorities who may make by- 
laws IS by no means exhausted , power is given to 
Commissioners, who are appointed from time to 
time, to undertake certain public duties, to make 
by-laws By-laws are also fiained under the follow- 
ing Acts to suit the needs of each particular circum- 
stance : The Factory and Worksho[) Act, 1891, and 
the Public Libraries Act, 1901. 


By-laws are made by local authorities on a 
great variety of subjects, such as the general pre- 
vention of nuisances and general good government 
Only a few of the mattei s can be mentioned : Lights 
on vehK les , objectionable noises, w’hether caused 
by man, liy animals, or by machineiy ; bad lan- 
guage , roundabouts ; sjiitting ; street betting ; 
weights and measures ; recreation grounds ; high- 
ways ; speed of velncles , allotment grounds ; 
bathing in seas and nveis , baths and wash-houses ; 
dairies; omnibuses, tiainways , and a host of 
other subjects which fall undei the head of good 
government The following is an example of a by- 
law : ** No person shall sound or j)lay upon any 
musical or noisy lasl i umi'iit , oi sing in any jmblic 
place or highway within 50 yards ol ,iny dwelling- 
house, <if(ei being reijuiicd liy any const. ible, oi by 
an inmate ot such house petsonally. to desist." 

It will be obvious that the jiowei conferred upon 
.authorities to frame by-laws may easily be abused 
unless there is the utmost vigilance exeicised 
by those jietsons wlio w'oiild, m oidinary circum- 
stances, be bound by thmn A statutory jiowei 
must bo strictly comjilied with, and any attempt 
to go bi'yoiul the powau .iccorded will be ceitain, 
sooner ot later, to be (lueslioned .md tlu* by-law' 
wall b(' d(‘cl.u(‘d of no elfeet. Anything that is 
outside th(“ aiea ot the rights and jiowcis granted 
by a j><irliculai st.ilute is said to be ultra vires. 
So long .IS ,i by-law exists it must be obeyed, 
but if it IS decl.ired to be ultra vires then any act 
ilone under it is illegal and of no effect 
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C. — This letter occurs in the lollowing commeicial 
abbreviations — 


c., 

County. 

C/-, 

Coupon or Gun cm y 

G A . 

Cl edit Account 

C. a/c. C/A, 

Current Account. 

C/A, 

Cajutal Account 

C H , 

County Bill 

C/Ik 

Cash Book 

G C , 

Cash Credit 

CC, 

Country (dieque 

c c: . 

Country Clc.irmg 

C D , 

Cum (with) Dividend 

('/‘I . 

('arried down 

G/f . 

Gained foiwaid 

C II , 

Clearing House 

G N , 

Credit Note 

C O , 

Ca.sh Order. 

G .'i: 1' . 

Cost and Freight 

G F 1 ,C. I F 

Cost, Fi eight, and Insurance 

GOD, 

Cash on Delivery. 

C F , 

Charter Party. 

Gf . 

(Lat ), confer, compare 

Gg. 

( entigrammc 

Gha , 

Lb. nil 

Ghej , 

Cheque. 

Ck , 

Cheijue 

Cl , 

Centilitre 

Cm , 

Centimetre. 

Com , 

Commission 

Cp.. 

Compare. 

Gr., 

Credit, Cl editor. 

Gum 1) , 

With I)ividcnd. 

Cur , Curt , 

CuiTCIlt 

CABBAGE.- 

- 'this vegetable is nativ 


Great Britain, and is cultivated m nearly all 
temperate regions One variety or another is always 
m season 'Tt is an agreeable, but not a nutritious, 
food, as it contains about 90 per cent of water 
The savoy, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, and broc- 
coli are the best known species For pickling pur- 
poses, red cabbage is used ; and in Germany a 
salted variety, known as “ Sauerkraut,” is very 
popular. 

CABLE. — This word has now a variety of applica- 
tions. Originally it was aiiiflied only to a strong rope 
or a chain of iron links chiefly , used to hold a ship 
to her anchor. Rope cables are made of the best 
hemp, but they have been largely displaced by wire 
I ope, which consists of galvanised wire twisted 
round a hempen core. Cham cables arc made of 
oval welded links of wrought iron, fitted with cross- 
pieces, known as studs, to prevent the sides* being 
drawn together. All chain cables must be tested 
before use. As a nautical measure, a cable is equal 
to 100 fathoms or one-tenth of a nautical mile. 

The term ” cable ” is also applied to the insulated 
tyres o^ metallic conductors used for conveying 
electric currents for telegraphic, telephonic, power, 
,^and lighting purpo.ses Such cables are of three 
types : (1) subterranean, (2) submarine, and 


(3) aerial. All three types arc in general use for 
telegraphic and telephonic purposes, but it is very 
rare to find the last two in use for power and lighting 
purpo.ses. 

The conductors or cores of a cable consist gener- 
ally of copper wire In the cases of aerial and 
subterranean cables used for telegraphic and 
telephonic purposes the core consists of a single 
wire, but .since the sectional areas of the conductors 
reipiircd to carry the heavy ciinents nccc'^sary for 
power and lighting purposes arc generally consider- 
able, the cores m aerial and subterranean cables 
employed for Vhe latter purposes arc alwaiys made 
up by stranding a number of conductors of ordinary 
gauges to make up the sectional area of the con 
duct or to that required in any particular case. 
Tile cores of submarine cables (for whatever 
purpose re(iuued) also alw^ays consist of stranded 
conductors in order th<it the necessary flexibility 
mdy be secured m the cable to facilitate its 
being easily coiled in the cable-tank on board 
shi]) and subsequently being readily paid out when 
being laid 

At one time india-rubber and gutta-percha were 
invariably used as the insulating materials or 
dielectric on tlie coie.s of eUxtric Ccd")les At the 
])resent d.iy, although gutta-percha continues to 
be used as the insulator in the case of submarine 
cables and vulcanised rubber is still employed 
as the insulating material m conductois u.sed for 
internal wiiing in connection with electric lighting, 
papei now almost exclusively forms the dielectric 
in the case of nyiin and subsKli.ity cablcf; employed 
botli for Icdc'grajihic and Ic-lephonic jmi poses, as 
well .IS of those used for carrying tlie heavy currents 
required for power and ligliting pm poses The 
cables used for telegraphic or telephonic purposes 
arc of the “diy core*” type, the paper in the.se 
cases being made from absolutely pure Manilla 
libie, which is untreated and wound loosely round 
the conductors In the case of cables employed for 
power and lighting purposes the paper is w^ound 
tightly round the concluctoi^s, and is impregnated 
with light creosote. 

In the case of subterranean cables the insulating 
material is protected by a cylindrical envelope of 
Iceid which lorms an outside covering to it , m the 
caiie of submarine cables the protection is provided 
by a covering of well-tanned Ru.ssian hemp and a' 
sheathing of non wires , in the case of aerial cables 
by means of a cylindrical envelope of vulcani.sed 
india-iubbtr and an outer covering of ozocerited 
tape. 

Aerial cables are not strong enough to support 
their own weight and have in consequence to be 
earned by suspendeis atf.iched to a steel ware 
suspension cable carried on poles or derricks. 

Finally, the word ” cable ” is used both for the 
action of sending a submarine telegram, and, 
instead of cablegram, for the message itself. 

CABLES AND CABLEGRAMS . — The transmis- 
.sion of telegrams by cable is subject to International 
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Service Regulations. The most important of the 
rules and regulations are the following — 

W. Manner of Writing and Acceptance of Tele- 
grams. Ihe contents of telegrams, apart from the 
address and signature, may be composed of plain 
language, or of secret language (the latter thvided 
into code or cipher) Kat h language mav be used 
separately or conjointly uith the otlu'rs in the same 
telegram. Some countries do not admit telegrams 
in secret language 

2 Telegrams in plain language must yire.sent a 
clear meaning in any one or several of the languages 
admitted for telegraphic conespondence 'Ihe 
insertion of registeied addresses, (ommeidal marks, 
exchange quotations, commctcial signs, an<i man- 
time signals does not alter the (hanutci of a ])lain 
language telegram 

3. Code language is that which is composed of 
words not forming intfdligible }>hr,ises in one or more 
of the languages authoused for tehgiaphic corie- 
spondeiicc in plain language Woids in code lan- 
guage may Ix' (1) real . (2) artilicyil They must, 
in cither casi', be formed of syllables of pionuncia- 
lion, according to the tin rent usagi' of one of the 
following l.inguages Geiinan, h'nglish, Sp<intsh, 
French, Dutch, Italian, PorlugiK'st', oi L.itin 
Combinations not tultilhng this ( ondilion are ton- 
sidored as tipliei, and counted at live Ictteis to the 
word Combinations tormed by the union of two 
or more words in plain langnagiy tontiaiy to the 
usage of the langu.ige, are not mlmitted. 

Words in < ode language must not m (ithei < ase 
( ontain more than tc ii letters (the i ombinalions .e, 
aa, ao, re, ue being rountt'd <is two letteis eat h) 

'Ihc (ombination "di " is < onnled as two letteis 
in aitifiiial woids Arlitnial words must not con- 
tain the aiccnted lettds a, <i, a, 6, H, o, ii 

4. Cipher language in telegrams is foimed of— 

(1) Arabic tiguics having a scdct meaning 
whether single, grouped, or in series, 

(2) Letters having a sei ret meaning, whether 
singl<\ grouped, rii m senes , but the accented letteis 
a. A, (V G fi, o, u are not admitted 

(3) Woids, nnnms, exju essions, oi ('ornbinations of 
letti'is not fullilliiig the conditions of juirs 2 and 3 

The mixtuio in the same group of tigiins ,ind 
letters having a sod ( t meaning is prohibited This 
rule does not apply to grcjiijis forming commeicial 
m.irks, exchangi' quotations, commeicial signs, or 
analogous ('xprossions (montioiiecl in par 2), which 
aie not held to iiave a seciet meaning 
• 5. Tlie following cone enl ion, il signs aie counted 
as one woid each — • 

D ^ Urgent. 

KPx ™ Reply paid x (woids) 

RPDx “ Ro])ly paid uigent x (woids) 
r C — Collated telegram 

PC ^ lidogram with telegraphic acknow- 

ledgment of receipt 

P C D. =: '1 elegram with urgent telegraphic 
acknowdedgment of leccipt 
FS = To follow 

F’ost To be forwarded b\ post from ter- 

minal tcleg!aj)h station 
PR — I’ost registered 

Exfkvss = To be forwarded by ex pi ess from 
terminal tclcgrajih station. 

XP — Express paid. 

XPx = Express paid x (franc. s). 

XPT — Express paid, telegraph. 


XPP 

= Express paid, letter. 

Open 

— To be delivered open. 

MP 

= 'J o be delivered tn receiver peisonally 

Day 

= Telegiam to be clelivered during day- 

• 

time 

Night 

-- 'lelegiam to be cieliveicd at night- 
time 

Telmmionk 

= felegiam to be deli vei cilby telephone 

TR 

= T61c'gra])he lestnnte. 

U.I’ 

-- Poste lestanle. 

(;PR 

I’oste rc^stantcj cgistei eel. 

'J‘ M X 

--- Multiple tc'lcgi am x addresses. 

CTA 

— CommiiuKate all addi esses. 


Ihe telegiam to be tiaiismitted must be legibly 
written in ihauutcis wliuh have (heir equivalents 
in the ottuial (able of ((di giaph signals 'I hese 
(haracters are as follow'S - 

! fttrts 

A BCD E E c; 11 1 I K L M N () P Q R S 1 U 
V W X Y Z 

\ .A U N (■) U 
F/gmc.s 

1 2 3 4 5 b 7 S 0 (I 

A'/g-us of Vumtuaiion, otc 

Full stop ( ), (omma ( , ), sdim olon ( , ), ddon 
( : ), note ot iiitdiogation ( ^ ), note ot exilamation 
('), hyi»lun OI dash (- --), jiatentheses ( ), 
apostrophe ( ' ), inverted commas ( " ), bar of 
division ( ), undeihnc ( ), 

Evi'iy intei lineal urn, lefeieme, eiasure, or altera- 
tion must be autlientii ate*! by the sendei or his 
lepicsentalice 

6 The ditfeient paits foiining a tclegiain must 
be written m the following older — 

(1) Spcdal msliiutions (pais 5 and 7). 

(2) Addiess. 

(3) Text 

(4) Signatuie 

7. Any msli actions the sender may have to give 
as to the dehveiy at destination, piejuiymcnt of 
reply, acknowledgment of roceijit, repetition (i ol- 
lationnemont), extia copa s, etc , slioiild be written 
irnmoduitely befoK* Ihe .iddri'ss of tlie telegiam, and 
are chniged for 'J hese indications mav be wiitten 
in the abbrev i.ited foim .ulojitid foroHuial instruc- 
tions, as givmi in par 5 

8 The address of a telf'giain must oimsist of at 
least two woids, the fust (ksignatmg the addressee, 
aqil the seconil the nam*.* of the teh'graph office of 
• Icstination, which must be wiitten <is it ajipears in 
tlie lust (olumn of the oflu lal nomenclature of 
offices 1 hese words aie <ounfod and charged for 
as pait ot the telegiam The consequences of an 
in* ( mjiletc or imorrcst addiess must be boiiie by 
the .sender. When the name of the terminal office 
has not yet been jiublished in the official list of 
offi( es, the sendei must (omj)lete the address by 
(he name of the country or of the territorial sub- 
division. oi by any other infcumaticjii which he 
consichus sufficient for the forwarding of his tele- 
gram, whi* h IS only accepted at his iisk 

Ihe companies will, at most of their own stations 
and free of charge, accord to the leccivcrs of tele- 
grams the privilege of having their telcgiams 
addressed to them in a piccom ertecl or abbreviated 
form, if application is nuidc to the station where 
it IS desired to register such address, and if the 
conditions laid down by the comjianies *for such 
arrangements have previously been complied with 
An address may thus be given in two words, as ? 
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“ Falhot, London ’’ Only one address, however, can 
be allowed for each correspondent. When a telegram 
IS addressed to a ])crson, care of another, the address 
must contain immediately after the designation of 
the real addressee one of the indications “ Chez," 
" Giro of," or some other equivalent. 

In all eases where it is desired to register a code 
address, a suitable word should be chosen after 
consultation with the receiving oOicc 

At places where the < ompames do not deliver 
telegrams to the public, the application for registra- 
tion must be made to the local telegraph authorities, 
some of whom make a charge for such icgistration. 
Abbreviated addi esses are registered m Australasia, 
exclusively by the Government telegraph authorities, 
who make a charge. 

These registrations apply, however, only to tele- 
grams received at the station where the registration 
is effected, and not to telegiains forwarded from 
such station. Registration must in every case be 
effected at the receiving station 

Telegiams addressed to a re-transmission agency, 
organised for the purpose of evading the payment 
of the full conventional i luirges fixed for the through 
transmission of telegtams, are not ac( epted 

9. Telegrams without text arc admitted. 

The sender or his representative must sign the 
telegram at the foot of the telegraph form, adding 
his address if required , but the name and address 
of the sender is only charged for if transmitted. 

The sender of a puvate telegram must prove his 
identity when lequcstcd to do so by the office of 
origin The sender may have his signature legalised, 
and include such leg.Uisation in his telegram The 
words required for tins purpose must be paid for 

10. Roctif yiug T clcgrains* 1 he sender or addressee 
of a telegram or their authorised representative may 
cause cnquir)’ to be made oi instructions to be given 
in respect of such telegram on payment of the cost 
of the telegram formulating the request, and of any 
reply required to the same. They may also have the 
whole or part of the telegram icpeated for the pur- 
pose of rectification. When the repetition is asked 
for by the addressee, the latter must pay the legula- 
tion charge for each word to be repeated (minimum 
1 fc.) which charge includes the cost of tin; reply. 

Telegrams requesting the repetition, icctification, 
completion, cancellation, etc, must be exchanged 
as paid service advices between the telegraph offices 
concerned, and not between the sender and 
addressee ; the rec][ucsts for the same must be 
made within the period of time allowed for the 
preservation of the records 

The text of the leply to a paid service advice 
includes the name of the addrc.sscc, followed by the 
communication to be addressed to him 

The charges paid foi these classes of telegiams 
aie only refunded when they ha\c been ncce.ssitalcd 
by errors of the telegraph service. 

In case some of the words repeateh are showm to 
have been correctly transmitted, the cost of the 
words employed to obtain the rejietition of the 
same will be retained. 

No refund will be made when the mutilaticuwhas 
been caused by the message being sent over a tele- 
phone or private wire, or when the repetition is 
addressed direct instead of by means c:)f an official 
service telegram 

No refund of the charge for the original telegram 
will be allowed. 

11. Counting and Charging. All telegrams are 
charged for according to a tariff per word 


All that the sender writes on the telegram form 
for transmission is charged for. 

At the special request of the sender, signs ^ of 
punctuation, apostrophes, and hyphens are trans- 
mitted : but in that case chargccl for. When signs 
of punctuation, instead of being employed singly, 
are repeated one after the other, they are charged 
for as groups of figures. 

The name of the office of origin, and the date and 
time deposited will be officially in.sertcd in the 
telegram, and supplied to the addressee free of 
charge. Telegrams from North America, via the 
North Atlantic cables, bear the London time, the 
original lime not being signalled by the North 
Atlantic companies 

12. Combinations or alterations of words in plain 
language, whether spelt forwards or backwards, 
according to the usage of the language, are not 
admitted 

Nevertheless, names of towns and countries ; 
patronymics belonging to one per.son ; names of 
places, squares, boulevards, streets, and other 
names of publit thoroughfaies , names of ships ; 
whole numbers, fractions, decimal or fractional 
numbers written entirely in letteis : and English ^ 
and Flench compound words (to be found in a 
standard dictionary) may be respectively grouped 
as one word each, without apostrophe or hyphen, 
and arc counted as one word if so written, subject 
to the limitation in pars 13 and 14 

If a short charge has been made on a telegram 
owing to the sender having employed words, or 
unauthorised combinations, contrary to the usage 
of one of the languages, the amount short charged 
may be collected from the addressee or from the 
sender The telegram will only be delivered on the 
payment of such short charge 

The following arc counted as one word each mall 
languages — 

(1) In the address (not in the text of the 
telegram) — » 

(a) The name of the telegraph office of destina- 
tion, written as it ajipcais in the first c,olumn of 
the official nomenclature of offices and com- 
pleted, if necessiiry, by the instructions which also 
appear in this column 

(In the case of radio-telegrams, the name of the 
ship will be( ounted in ov. ry case, and independently 
of its length, as om* woid ) 

(b) The names of territorial sub -divisions or 
countries respectively, it written in conformity 
with the said nomenclature or of their alternative- 
names as given m the preface. 

(2) Every separate character, letter, oi figure, as 
well as every sign of punctuation, apostiophe, or 
hyphen, transmitted at the request of the sender 

(3) Underline. 

(4) Parentheses (the tw'o signs which serve to 
form it). 

(5) Inverted commas (the two signs placed at the 

commencement and end of one and the same 
passage) . • 

(6) Supplementary instrui tions written in the 
abrulged form mentioned m par 5 

When the different parts of each of the expres- 
sions charged for as one word and indicating — 

(1) Ihc office of destination , 

(2) The territorial sub-divrsion , 

(3) The country of destination , 

arc not written as one word, the counter clerk joins 
them up. 

13. Plain Language. In telegrams, the text of 
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which is written entirely in plain language, each 
ordinary word and each authorised combination is 
counted at the rate ol one word for each fifteen 
letters, plus one word for the excess, if any 

Words joined by a hyphen or separated by an 
apostrophe arc counted as so many separate words. 

14. Code Language. In code language the maxi- 
mum length of a woid is fixed at ten letters, counted 
according to par 3, Words in plain l.inguage 
inserted m the text of a mixed telegram (i e . com- 
posed of both plain language and code) aie each 
counted at the rate of ten letters to a word If the 
mixed telegram contains, in addition, jiassages in 
cipher language, the counting of such passages 
IS regulated by par 15 The address and signature 
in code telegrams arc' cciunted in acc'ordanee \\ith 
the rules for plain language (par 13) 

If the telegram is only composed of passages m 
plain language and of jias.sages in ciplier, those' in 
plain arc counted aecor cling to pai 13, and tliose 
in cipliei according to par 15 

15 dpher Language, (iroups of figures or letters, 
as well as cmnmcrcial marks compr/^ed of figures 
and letters, are counted at the rate of one word for 
oach five figures or letters plus one word for any 
excess. Each of the combinations a\ aa, ao, a\ ue, 
and ch is counted as two letters. 

Decimal points, commas, colons, dashes, bars of 
division, and stops, u.scd in the formation c){ 
numbers or commercial marks, are each counted as 
a figure, or a letter in the group in which they 
occur The same rule applies to Ictteis added to 
figures to form ordinal numbers, and also to letters 
of figures added to the number of a house in an 
address, even if see h address is m the text or 
signature of a tolcgiain 

Code wc.rds and combinations of pronounceable 
letters containing more than ten Icttcis (if inad- 
vertently admitted) and woids not belonging to 
any of the languages admitted for international 
correspondence are charged for at the rate of five 
letters to the word. 

The letters “fob “ (meaning ' tree on board ), 
“ c.i.f " (“ cost insurance freight “), and “ c.a f.’ 
(“ ( out assurance fi et ''), “ s v.p '' (“ s’ll vous plait ') 
or any other analogous expression in general use. up 
to fiv'C letters, are accepted as one worcl^ eacli, if 
wi itten together I f written separately, as “ F O 13,” 
" C I V.” and “ C A F,” etc , they are counted as 
three words each 


Number of Words 
In Address ' In Text 


‘ New York . . . 1 

Ncwvyoik. ... 1 

‘ Fiankfurt Main . I 

Fianfiiitmnin . .. 1 

» Sanct Poelteri ..j 1 

Sanctpoelten .. .., I 

1 New^ South Wales , .j 1 

Newsouth wales . . 1 

XP 2 50 (conven- 
tional signs, Sec 
§ 5) 1 


1 In the addiess these different cxpiessions aic 
grouped by the counter clerk 


The words “ twopence." " threepence," up to 
“ elevenpence," if written together, are charged for 
as one word In a code or mixed telegram, how- 
ever, the word “elevenpence" is charged as two 
worcis„a 3 it contains over ten letters; in a cipher 
telegram it counts as one word only 

lt>. The tables on this page are examples for 
counting and charging telegrams 


Number 
of Words 


Van de Hi ancle .. 

Vandebiaiule (name of a poison) 

Du Hois 

Dubois (name of a pc-ison) 

Helgrave Scpiaie . . 

Hclgravc'square (contrary to the usage 
of the language) 

IlvclcPaik . . • ■ 

Hydc'park (contiaiy to the usage of the 
language) 

Hydepark Scpiaie 

Hydoparkscpiare (contraiy to the us.ige 
of the language) 

Saint James Sli eel 
Saintjamcs Sti eet 

Hue de la }\iix . 

Rue delapaix 

Responsabilitc* (14 chaiacteis) . . 
Kriegsgoschichlen (15 chaiacteis) 
Inconstitutionnahte (20 charac teis) 

Wie (ieht’s (instead of wic geht es) . . 

A-t-il 

C’est-Achic 
Aujouid’hui 
Au]ourdhui 
Poi te-inonnaic . . 

Portemonnaie 

Prime of Wales (ship) . . 

Prtnce-oj-Wales (shi])) 

^ 8 (4 ( harac teis) 

) •• 

) 

) • :• 

) 

) • • I 


44 i (5 
444 il (6 
444 5 (5 
444 55 (0 
44/2 (4 
44/ (3 

2* (4 


2 p . • • 

2 V,, (5 .. ) 

2p‘’/oo •• 

54-58 (5 ) 

(4 ) 

Le 1529'"' (1 vvord and a gioup 

6 chaiacteis) . . . ' ‘cr 

10 fiaias 50 ceiPimes {or) 10 fr 50 < 

10 fr. 50 

11 . 10 50 

Dixcinqiiantc 

IP' 30 .. 

1 1 30 



hiiit/lO 

5/dou/i^mes 

May/August . . ■ • • 

5 bis (number of dwelling-house) 

30" 

15-6 . . . . • • 

Two hundred and thirty four . . 


3 

1 

2 

1 

■2 


2 


3 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 

2 

3 

3 

4 
2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 

.3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

• 3 

4 
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Number 
of Words. 


Twohnndredcindthirtyfour (23 charai - ' 

ters) 2 

Troisdenxticrs . . . . . . . . 1 

Unneufdixi^mes . . . . . . . . 1 

Deux mille cent ciuat rc-vingt-quatoi zc 6 

DeuxmillecentquatrcviniL^tquatorze . . 3 

E 1 

Emvthf (6 (hai deters) .. .. 2 

Emvchf (6 ,, ) . . . . 2 

G H F (tommeuial mark or secret 

language) , one group of 3 chai actors 1 


G.H.F. (commercial mark or secret 

language); one group of 6 characters 2 
AF/M (commercial mark or secret ' 

language) ; one group of 4 characters 1 
197a/ 199a (commercial mark ), one 

group of 9 ( haracters . . 2 

G H.F (without final stop) (commercial 
rnntk or secret language) ; one group 
of vS { haracters . .. .. 1 

G H F 45 (commeicial mark) ; one 

group of 5 characters .. .. 1 

G.H.F. 45 (commercial mark); one 

group of 8 chaiactcrs .. . 2 

3/M (commercial mark ; one group of , 

3 charac.ters . . , . . . . . 1 

E M (separate letters, initials of 

name's) . . . . . . . . 2 

E M (initials of two names, unauthor- 
ised c oinhination) .... 2 

L’affaitc est urgente partir sans retard 

(7 words and 2 underlines) . , . . 9 

Ee^'u de vos nouvellcs indiiectes (assez 
mauvaises) telegi aphicz directement 
(9 words and 1 passage between paren- 
theses) . . . . . . . . . 10 


17. Payment of Charges. Telegrams aic, as 
regards the application of charges and of certain 
service regulations, subject either to tlie European 
regime or to the cxtra-lcuropean regime 

The Euripean r^gtme comprises all the countries 
c>f Eurojtc, as well as Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Kussia 
in CaiK asus, Turkey in Asia, Azores, Canarjes, 
Senegal, and the coa.st of IMoiocco 

The extra-European regime comprises all the 
countries not included in the preceding paragraph. 

A telegram is subject to the regulations of the 
European regime when it passes exclusively over 
the lines of countries belonging to that regime. In all 
other cases it i-. subject to the, regulations of the 
extra-European regime 

18. All charges must be prepaid, except those 
for supplementary services or special conveyance 
beyond the telegraph office of destination, which 
are, in some instances, collected from the addressee 
A receipt will be given, free of charge, for v,verv 
telegram handed in at any of the telegraph 
company's stations. 

A receipt can also be obtained for any telegram 
handed in at any Government telegraph station, 
for which a small charge is sometimes made. 

19. Short charges and charges due from the 
addressee, which arc not recovered from him, are 
‘‘to be paid by the sender. 


Charges erroneously collected in excess are 
returned A formal claim, however, must be made 
when stamps have been used in excess. 

20. Routing of Telegrams. The sender of a tele- 
gram who wishes to prescribe the route to be 
followed must insert the necessary instructions on 
his copy. 

When a telegram can be transmitted by several 
routes belonging exclusively to one admimstratuDn, 
the latter is at liberty to send telegrams over its 
system by the route it considers best in the interest 
of the sender, who cannot in such a case specially 
request the use of one of such routes. 

21. Stoppage of Telegrams. Any sender or his 
authorised lepresentativ^e can, by proving his 
identity, stop, if m time, the transmission of a 
telegram deposited by him If the telegram has 
been despatched it may be cancelled by ]:)aid servuce 
advice. 

22. The telegraph administrations reserve to 
themselves the power to stop the transmission of 
any private telegram which may appear dangcious 
to the security* of the State, or which may be con- 
trary to the laws of the country, or to public order 
or ciecency. When such power is exercised, the 
sender is advised thereof. 

23 Delivery at Destination. Telegrams are 
delivered, according to their address, at the icsi- 
dence of the adclres.sce, at the Post Office (Poste 
restante), or at the telegraph office (telegraphe 
restante) , and, in the latter case, they arc only 
delivered, on application, to the addressee or to a 
person duly appointed by him Telegrams to be 
sent on by post arc handed by the telegraph office 
of destin.ation to the I’ost office for transmission as 
oidinary or ri'gistcred letters, according to the 
instructions prepaid by the sender. 

'felegiams marked “ Jour " (day) are not 
delivered during the night. Those received duiing 
the night need not be delivered immediately, unless 
they bear the indication “ Nuit " (night), oi unless 
the delivery offu c is in a jiosilion to lecognise that 
they appear to be really urgent ^ 

24 A telegram taken to a place of residence may 
be delivered to the addiessee, an adult member of 
his f.imilv, to anv person in Ins seivice, his lodgers 
or guests, or to the porter of the hotel or house, 
unless the addressee ca’ sendei has given special 
instiiu lions to the <ontraiy 

If the door is not ojiened at the address given, or 
if the messengei finds no one who will consent to 
take in the telegram on behalf of the addressee, a 
notice is left at the address gdven ; and the tele- 
gram is brought back to the telegraph office to be 
delivered to the addressee or his representative upon 
application from either 

When a telegram cannot be delivered, the delivery 
offic e advises the sending office of the cause of non- 
delivery, which advice, if practicable, is communi- 
cated to the sender The latter can complete, recTify, 
or confirm the address by a paid service telegram 
( = S T — } only. 

When a telegram, with a charge to be collected, 
addressed “ Poste Restante " or “ Telegraphe 
Restante ” has not been called for by the addressee, 
the advice of non-dchvery is sent by jiost at 
the expiration of the period for retaining such 
correspondence. 

25 Urgent Telegrams. Some Governments (the 
names of wdiich can be obtained on making inquiry) 

; accept urgent telegrams, which take precedence of 
other private telegrams, and are charged for at triple 
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rates. The companies also accept urgent telegrams 
from and to countries which admit of such i lass 
of (Correspondence The jiaid instruction “ Urgent " 
or = D — must be inserted by the sender before 
the address 

[N B — Pr or to the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914, there was a growing disposition to allow 
of urgent telegrams being sent m all the more 
advanced nations of the wo’ Id It remains to be 
seen Tiow matters will work out in 1920 and 
succeeding years] 

26. Prepaid Replies. The sender may prepay a 
reply to his telegram. 

The words “ Reply Paid ” or K P 

must be written betore the address and jiaid for . 
the sender must state th«; number of words he 
wishes to prepay , for instance, " reply jiaid 
twenty" or = R P 20 the first instruction 
counting as three and the latter as one word. 

The sender may also prepay an urgent reply to 
his telegram in countries where in gent telegi ams 
are accepted ; in this case he must write befoie the 
addiess the instruction " Reply paid,* urgent x " or 
~ R P D X =: and jiay the corresponding amount, 
mz , triple the ordinal y latc 

27. The amount prepaid by the sender may be 
used in payment of a telegram, by the addressee, 
during a period of forty-two clear days. 

Should such reply oi telegiam contain moie woids 
than have been jucfiaid, the excess must be paid 
for by the sendei of the rojily. 

If the addressee of the original tcicgiam (.annot 
be found, the amount deposited for the reply will 
be refunded to the sender, provided that the amount 
to be refunded is at least equal to 1 fiam 

If the addiessec does not make use of the amouiy; 
prepaid, lu' may, within a peiiod of thiee months, 
return the voiu hei delivcied with the original tele- 
gram and lequest that the money be refunded to 
the sender If the icply be sent and contain a less 
number of words than have been prepaid, the 
difference wall be ictuined to the sender, if applied 
for within thiee months of the dab* of issue of the 
voucher, upon the authoiity of the olhcc wIik h 
dcliveied the onginai telegiam, provided that the 
amount <o be lefunded is at least equal to 1 
franc 

28 Repeated or Collated Telegrams. Hie sender 
may have his telegram repeated from station to 
st.ition on payment of an additional charge, equal 
to a quarter of the ordinary rate The words " i cpeti- 
tiiin paid" (collatiomiemenl), or the abbieviated 
signal — T C--, must^c wiitten before the address 
and paid for. 

29. Acknowledgment of Receipt. The sender may 
request that the date and time at whu h his telegram 
IS delivered to the addrcssei* be notified to him by 
telegraph or by post 

Ihe words " acknowicflgmciit paid" oi the 
abbieviated signal = P C = . or, if by post, --- P C P 
= , must be written before the address ol the tele- 
gram and paid for. J he cost of an acknovvledgmcnt 
of receipt by telegraph is equal to that of a telegram 
of five words ; for acknowledgment by post the 
charge is 25 centimes or 2Jd. From countiies which 
admit urgent telegiams, priority of transmission 
and delivery may be obtained for an acknowledg- 
ment of receipt, upon payment of five words at 
triple rate to the same destination as th^ original 
message and writing before the address the instruc- 
tio^Sc'I^Urgent acknowledgment of Receipt," or 


30. Telegrams to Follow. Telegrams can be 
directed to several addresses " To follow," for 
instance, “ = F S = John Brown, Jlotel dc l^oine, 
Berlin = Komer Frankfiirtmain " 

The.scndei pays the charges to the fust destina- 
tion, the cost ol further tiansmis.sion is collected 
on delivery of the telegram. The instruction " h'aire 
suivre ” or F S — must be inserted befoie the 
addie.ss, for which the late of two words is i harged 
in the foinici .ind of one woid in the latter case. 

Acknowledgment of Kxeipt to telegrams -- To 
follow = can be obtained, provided the senders 
undeitake to pay any e\tui diaiges that may be 
due, if the telegiams aie sent lieyond the couiiti v 
of destination. 

31. Any pcison, or Ins authorised n piesentative, 
upon proving lus identity m viiting, may al.so 
at range with the lelegiajdi ciliu e to have his tcle- 
giams ie-ilire('ted to a new addie.ss, on undei taking 
to pay all ( harges. In this case the words 
" r4*-cxpedi6 de " and the name of the re-tians- 
niitting ot/icc will lie inserted befoK,- the address 
by the le-dirtcting telegraph oilice and charged 
foi 

32. Multiple Telegrams. Teligrams may be 
addressed — 

(а) To several persons in the same place. 

(б) To one jicison at several lesitfeiucs in the 
same plac:e, if the woids " x addresses " or 

T M X = — the former (ounling as two and 
the latter as one word — be written before the 
address 'Ihe name of the ollicc of destination only 
appears once, at the end of the addiess 

For telegiams addressed to scvoial pci sons, the 
inclKalions concerning the place of delivery, viz, 
exchange, station, market, etc, must be lepeated 
after each address, or if they icfer to a series of 
addressees, after the last of the senes 

Iclegrams addiessed to sever.d adcli esses, ot to 
the same addre.ssee, in differcint towns, aie only 
acccptcvl aiicl charged for as so many sepatale 
telegrams 

'rclegrams addiessed to sevei al poisons in the 
same place, or to one poison at sevc-ial i esideiu es 
m the same pla< e, with oi without luithci despatch 
by pejst, aie charged as single telc'giams, plus a 
copying lee of 5cl (foi iiigcuit telegiams, lOd ), pci 
100 words Ol fraction ot 100 words contained m the 
telegiam, for eac h addition. d addiess alt^ the first 
In calculating the charge for llic; telegram, all tlie 
naiiies and addresses aic included in the number 
of chargeable words 

Unless the sender requests to the contrary, each 
cojiy of the telegram will bear only its own address. 

If it IS required that all the .iddresscs should be 
communicated to each receiver, then the sender 
must wiite before the address of each addressee 
whom it cone CTOS the jiaid instruction " Com- 
municate all addresses," or z=z CTA— . 

Multiple telegrams for places in North Amenta 
arc not accepted 

33. Teiograms to be Delivered by Post or Express. 

Telegiams for places not connected by telegraph 
must iiave instructions inserted before the address 
as to the picans by which they arc to be forwarded 
to destination, for instance : " Express (or post). 
Muller, Stcglitz, Berlin." 

The name of the telegraph ofiice by which the 
telegram is to be sent on by post, express, pr other 
means, is stated last. 

34. The charges for transmission by express are, ^ 
as a rule, collected from the receiver , but the 
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sender is liable for these charges if the telegram 
cannot be delivered. 

35. Telegrams to be sent by post to a country 
other than that of the terminal telegraph station 
are subject to a fee of 2id. ; those forwarded by 
registered letter, 5d. 

36. Semaphorie and Badio-Telasrams. Serna- 
phoric and radio-telegrams are telegrams exchanged 
with ships at sea by means of semaphores or radio- 
telegraphic stations established on the various 
coasts 

The sender of a semaphorie or radio-telegram to 
a ship at sea may state the number of days during 
which the telegram must be kept by the semaphore 
or coast station for transmission to the ship ; in 
this case he writes before the address “ x days " 
If the ship docs not arrive within twenty-nine days 
or within the time specified by the sender, the latter 
IS informed. He may then request by Paid Service 
Advice, addressed to the semaphore or coast station, 
that the telegram be kept during another thirty 
days for transmission to the ship. 

37. Semaphorie telegrams should be written 
either in the language of the country in which the 
signal station is situated, or in groups of letters of 
the International Code of Signals. 

The charge for a semaphorie telegram is 1 franc 
(lOd ), in addition to the ordinary telegraphic charge 
For telegrams signalled from ships at sea, the charge 
is collected from the receiver. 

38. Radio-telegrams can be written like ordinary 
telegrams or in groups of letters of the International 
Code of Signals 

The charge for a radio-telegram comprises a coast 
and ship charge, in addition to the ordinary tele- 
graphic charge, and is ccfilected from the sender in 
all cases (See RADio-TELExiRAMS.) 

39. Certified Copies of Teiegrams. The sender and 
addressee of a telegram, or their authorised repre- 
sentatives, may obtain certified copies of the same 
as handed in, or as delivered at destination on 
proving their identity, and on payment of 5d. or 
50 centimes for every 100 words or fraction of 100 
words. 

Telegrams are destroyed after ten months, and 
certified copies will not be obtainable after that 
period, except radio-telegrams, for which the period 
is extended to twelve months 

40. Rcflfods. Refunds are made in the following 
cases — 

(а) The full cost of every telegram which has 
failed to reach its destination through the fault of 
the telegraph service. 

(б) The full cost of every telegram stopped in 
transmission owing to interruption of the route, if 
cancelled at the request of the sender 

{c) The full cost of every telegram in the 
European regime, delayed more than twelve hours, 
if exchanged between two countries adjoining or 
connected by dire* t wires. 

(d) The full cost of a telegram delayed moic than 
twcnty-foui hours, if exchanged between two other 
countries of Europe, or between two countries out- 
side Europe adjoining each other or connected by 
direct wire. 

(e) The full cost of every other telegram ilelayed 
more than seventy-two hours Ihe jieriod of closing 
of offices, when it is the cause of delay, and the time 
occupied in delivery by cxj'iress, as well as the time 
occupied in the maritime transmission of sema- 
phoric or radio-telegrams, or the time such tele- 

' grams have remained at the semajihoric coast, or 


ship stations, are not included in the delays referred 
to above. 

(/) The delays indicated in paragraphs (d) and [e) 
are reduced by one-half for Government, urgent^ or 
paid service telegrams. 

(g) The full cost of every collated telegram in 
secret language or of every telegram in plain 
language which has manifestly been unable to 
fulfil its object in consequence of errors made in its 
transmission, unless the errors have been rectified 
by Paid Service Advice. 

{h) The supplementary charge for special services 
not rendered, as well as the charge for the 
corresponding supplementary instructions. 

(t) Amounts deposited for Paid Service Advices, 
requesting repetition of a supposed incorrect passage 
and for replies thereto, if the repetition does not 
agree with the first transmission, with the reserva- 
tion, however, that when some words have been 
correctly and some incorrectly rcprotiuced in the 
first telegram, the charge relating exclusively to 
words correctly transmitted originally is not 
refunded, except when they have been repeated 
in consequence of their sense being obscured by 
the mutilated words. See also par 10. 

(;) The full cost of every other telegraphic, oi 
postal, Paid Service Advice, the sending of which 
has been necessitated by error of service. 

{k) The amount deposited for a reply when the 
addressee has not been able to make use of the 
voucher, or has refused it, provided the voucher is 
returned to the office which issued it within three 
months from the <late of issue. 

(/) The charge in respect of the telegraph section 
not traversed by the telegiam, when, owing to the 
interruption of a telegraph route, the telegram has 
been forwarded to its destination by postal or other 
means. The expense of rej)lacing the original tele- 
graphic route by any other means of transport is, 
however, deducted from the amount to be refunded. 

(m) The ^ull cost of every telegram with prepaid 
reply, which has manifestly been unable to fulfil its 
object in con.secjucnce of an error of seivice justify- 
ing the refund cd the charge paid for tht, r-qily, as 
well as the full cost of any jirejiaid icply whu h has 
manifestly been unable to fulfil its object in con- 
sequence of an error of service justifying the refund 
of the cost of the original telegram. 

(w) The cost, when it amounts to 1 franc (lOd ) or 
more, of the word or words omitted m transmission 
of a telegram, unless corrected by paid service 
advice. 

(o) If the cost of a reply is less than the amount 
prejiaid, the difference is refu ided when it amounts 
to 1 franc (lOd) or more. 

{p) The charge for every telegram stopped under 
|)ar 22 

(a) The proportion of charge clue for a cancelled 
telegram 

In the cases procidc'd for in paragraphs (a), {b)^ 
(c), (d), (e), (f), {g), {1), and (w), the refund applies 
only to the charge of the original telegram (il lost, 
cancelled, delayed, or mutilated), including any 
supplementary charges not used, and not to tele- 
grams necessitated or tendered useless by the non- 
delivery, delay, or mutilation of the original 
telegram. 

In case of a partial refund on account of a 
multiple telegram, the total charge received is 
divided by the number of copies , the quotient 
represents the amount of refund for each copy, the 
telegram itself counting as one copy. 
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When errors of the telegraphic service have been 
corrected by Paid Service Advices within the periods 
mentioned above, pars, (c), (rf). and (e), the re- 
fund only applies to the charges for such service 
ad^ces. No refund is made in respect of telegrams 
to which such advices relate. 

No reimbursement is made for rectifying tele- 
grams which, instead of being exchanged from 
office to office as Paid Service Advices, have been 
exchanged direct between sender and addressee 
41 1 Every claim for refund should be made, under 
penalty of rejection, within five months from the 
date of depo.sit of the telegram. When a telegram, 
the cost of which is refundable, has lieen trans- 
mitted by countries not conforming to the Inter- 
national Rules, a total refund is only made when 
such countries forego their respective shares of the 
charges. 

Every claim must be made to the Original 
Sending Administration, and be accompanied by 
documentary evidence — i e , a written .statement 
from the terminal office or addressee, if the tele- 
gram has been delayed or has not been delivered , 
the copy delivered to the addressee, M the question 
is one of alteration oi omission. 

The claim may, however, be presented by the 
addressee to the office of dc'stmation, which dec ides 
whether it should deal with it, or wliethcir it must 
be forw'arde<l to the scTiding administration 

The right to a refund is cancellc'd after a period 
of SIX months from the date of the lettei advi.sing 
the sender that a refund has been granted 

Special rules and regulations ajiply to Pi ess 
telegrams 

Ihc cost of cables is liable to vaiiation It is 
therefore, impossible to lay down the scali's with 
the certainty that they will be lasting 'ihe Po^t 
Offiic Guide must be (onsulted 

CABLE TRANSFER. — ffns is a jiayment of 
money eflectcd by a banker in one country upon 
instructions received by cable* from a banker in 
another country It is tlu* invariable ‘jirac tu e to 
use a code foi the tr.uismission of instiuctions of 
this c harai tei . 

CABS, LAW AS TO.- -An Act of Parliament, 
passed in 1832, defined a stage carnage as being— 

" Ev^ry carriage used or employed for the pur- 
pose of conveying passengers for hire to or from 
any place in Great Britain . , provided that 
the passengers thereby conveyed shall pay 
separate and distinct fares ” 

The term “ stage carnage ” does not include a 
Ci^inage used upon a railway, or any carriage drawn 
or jiropelled by other^^than animal pc:>wer Stage 
carnages must be licensed and have a numbered 
plate upon each of them Every person applying 
for a licence must state his name and address on a 
sjiecified form An\' fraudulent omission fioin, or 
addition to, the statement will render the* pei.s'bn 
Tiaking the same liable to a heavy fine The licence* 
must be renewed evciy year. Any person jilying 
for hire whose* stage carnage is unhcciiscd will 
run the risk of being mulcted in a heavy fine. 

If there are more jiassengers earned than the 
number for which the stage carriage is licensed, 
the person to whom the licence is granted wnli be 
finecl for each passenger earned in excess. 

The name of the propi letor and the number of per- 
sons for which the carnage is licensed, must be 
painted upon each stage carnage Every person in 
any city, town, or place, who .shall let out hackney 
carriages for hire, shall cause each carnage to be 


numbered, and shall have his name and that of his 
city or town painted upon the carriage, Ihis is, 
of course, for the protection of the passenger, since 
the owner is liable for the torts of his servant, such 
as loss of luggage, negligent driving, etc 

The. words “ hackney carnage," which are 
equivalent to cab or taxi-cab, are the words used 
in an Act for regulating hac kney and stage carriages 
near London, passed in 1843 In this Act the w'ords 
“hackney carnage" include every carnage 
except a stage carnage, which stanci.s on hire, 
or plicsfor a jiasscnger for hire, at any jilacc w'lthin 
the limits of the City of London and the metro- 
politan police distnc t 3 he clnver of a hackney 
carnage must be licensed A duty of 5.s is charged 
for the driver's lie ence ; tlie dnvci rec c ivc's a metal 
ticket oi badge with his numbei thoi caijion. Who- 
ever plies for hire without a licence, or permits 
.inothei toiiseoi wcai his metal (u ket , will be liable 
to forfeit the sum ol /5 If a j)iopiietni allows an 
unlicensed jieison to act as dnvc'i of a hackney 
< arnage, the propneloi oi tlie c aniage may be fined 
;^10. Diiveis must give notice* ot llu'ir change of 
address to the police I'artic iilars of the licences 
issii(*d are ke])t by the j)ohc e registiai in a book pro- 
vided for that ])ur})osc ICveiy licensed driver 
shall, at all times dunng his employmc*nt, wear 
Ins ticket conspicuously upon his breast, so 
that the* whole ol the wntmg thc'ic'upon may be 
distinctly legible. The penalty for failing to do this 
IS 40s The licences and the tickets must be given 
up when their time expires. New tickets will be 
delivered in jilacc of damaged tu kets or lost ones. 
The fee is 3s 

Any person who forgc.s a licence or a ticket com- 
mits a niisdeim*anom {<} v ) lor which he* will, 
on convicticm, suffer a term of impnsonment The 
proprietor of hackney carnages must keep the 
licences of his diivers whilst they remain m his 
SCI vice 

If the proprietor fails to do this, oi to produce 
the licence when legally called ujion to do so, he 
will be fined £2 A justice of the jieare may hear 
and settle any dispute between tin* pioprietor of a 
hackney carnage and his driver The agreement 
between the jiropnetor and the driver, in which, 
the diiver agrees to pay over the Gainings of his 
hackney carnage, must be in writing, signed by 
the driver in the prcsenc e of a competent witness, 
Uhis agreement is free of stamji duty When the* 
driver cpiits the service of the jiropnetor of the 
hackney carnage, the drivei 's licence must be 
returned to him, but if ihe propnetor has a com- 
plaint against the driver, he may retain the licence* 
W twenty-four hours to give him time to make 
his complaint before a justice of the peace. 

Justices of the jieacc may levokc tne licence, or 
suspend it, if the driver has bc'cn convicted of any 
olTcnce ; the liccifce and the ticket must be 
delivcied uj) to^tho magistrate, who will forward 
the same to the police rcgistiar to be cancelled, la 
the case ol suspension, the licence and the ticket are 
returned when the jicnocl of suspension has expired 
The hackney c arnage jdates may be seized when the 
hcenc.:^ is revoked. In any case, they must be 
deliveicd up when tlie licence expiics, unless the 
licenc,e IS renewed. No person shall act as the* 
driver of a hackney carnage without the consent 
of the propnetor, and no unlicensed jierson may 
act as driver. The penalty for di.sobcdience*is 40s. 

If the driver of a hackney carriage is guilty of 
wanton or furious driving, or if he, by carelessness^ * 
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or wilful misbehaviour, hurts person or property 
in any street or highway, or shall be drunk whilst 
engaged in his employment, or shall make use of 
insulting or abusive language, he will forfeit the sum 
of £2 for each offence. The magistrate may also 
commit the offender to prison, and may order the 
proprietor to pay compensation to the injured party. 
Whatever sums the proprietor is ordered to pay, he 
may afterwards recover from the driver who has 
committed the fault. 

The provision of standings for hackney carriages 
in the metropolis is left in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Police. The standings 
must be in the centre of the street, unless one side 
of the street, where the standing is appointed, is 
without houses. The standings in the City of London 
and borough of Southwark are under the control of 
the mayor and aldermen of the city. Penalties are 
exacted, if a driver does any of the following things : 
Plying for hire elsewhere than at a standing, loitering, 
causing obstruction, deceiving a person as to a 
route, refusing to carry, at the lawful fare, a 
passenger for whom there is room , demanding more 
than the legal fare ; stopping at a foot passengers' 
crossing. 

In the case of complaints against the driver of a 
hackney carriage, the [iroprietor may be summoned 
to appear and produce the driver. The complaint 
must be made to the magistrate within seven days 
of its occurrence. 

The registration of metropolitan public carriages 
was transferred to the Commissioners of Police of 
the metropolis in 1850, in whom is also vested the 
authority to a])point public standings, and to 
insure the good behaviour of those entitled to use 
them. In 1853 it wjis enacted that persons desiring 
a licence for hackney carnages must apply to the 
Commissioners of Police in the metropolis. The 
carriages must be inspected by the police authorities, 
upon whose certificate of fitness the necessary 
licences will be granted. Tables of fares must be 
put upon evciy hackney carriage in a consincuous 
place. The driver must produce a book of fares if 
required to do so. A diiver must drive his pas- 
senger a maximum distance of 6 miles if icquired 
to do so, or, if by time, for the maximum of one 
hour. Each hackney carriage must take a reasonable 
amount of luggage free of charge 

Property left in a hackney carnage by a passenger 
must be taken by the driver to the nearest police 
station, or to New Scotland Yard. When the prop- 
erty IS claimed, the driver receives such sum as the 
Commissioners may award. If the property is not 
>claimed, it is sold at the end of a specified time — 
a shaie of it is paid to the driver ; the rest goes to 
the State The police authoi ities provide the water 
supply at each public standing Each hackney 
carnage must have a lamp inside the carnage. 
Penalties are exacted if the duver of a hackney 
carriage does any of the following ; Refuses to take 
a reasonable amount of luggage ; Vefuses to diive 
the legal distance, or for the legal time, or at 
the legal speed ; works his horse in an unfit 
state. 

In 1869 the law as to hackney carriages ,’n the 
metropolis was further amended, and it was enacted 
that licences for hackney carnages must be granted 
by a Secretary of State. The licence for the driver 
must be granted by the same authority. All the 
authorities given to the police as to the public 
standings, fares, tables of distances, lost property, 
are transferred to the Secretary of State. A lamp, 


properly trimmed and Ughted, must be fixed out- 
side every hackney carriage during certain hours 
between sunset and sunrise. All the powers granted 
by this Act to the Secretary of State may be granted 
by him to the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
As a matter of fact, the police do still regulate the 
hackney carriage and its driver, as stated in an 
earlier paragraph * 

With regard to hackney carriages outside the 
metropolis, the law for them is to be found in the 
Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, and in the Public 
Health Act, 1875. The hackney carriages in the 
country are under the control of the police, and the 
laws which govern them are, generally speaking, 
the same as those which govern the metropolitan 
hackney carriages 

The most recent Act on the subject here dis- 
cussed IS the London Cab and Stage Carriage Act, 
1907 It provides that the fare fixed for horse cabs 
fitted with taximeters shall be at the rate of 6d. for 
every mile when by distance, and fid for every 
12 minutes when by time. All cabs entering railway 
stations shall have equal privileges, and any charge 
made by the railway companies to the drivers must 
be regulated by the Sectetary of State. 

The latest definition of cab is as follows ; " Hack- 
ney carnage ” or " cab " includes any such vchiclfe 
whether diawn or propelled by animal or mechanical 
power. 

By an order made by the Secretary of State, 
datbd Decembei 30th, 1907, no licence shall be 
granted to a person under the age of twenty-one, or 
to a person who docs not boar a good character, or 
IS cruel to animals The price of a licence for a cab 
is £2. It must be paid to the Receiver of the Metro- 
politan Police A driver’s licence costs 5s. Every 
driver must, if tcquired to do so, deliver a ticket to 
the hirer The ticket must state the number of the 
cab ; the name and address of the proprietor ; 
that magistrates will hear complaints between 
driver and hirer foithwith without any summons , 
and that applicalions c oncoming lost property left 
in cabs must be made to the Lost Piopcrty Olfice, 
New Scotland Yard, S W Drivcis are not entitled 
to charge for v^aiting unless the waits ‘exceed 15 
minutes in all If Icjst j)roperty, delncied up by 
the driver, i-, not claimecl within three months, the 
driveis will be allowed a juoportion of the ])roceed.s 
of the sale of it, e.g., gol<,l, silver, bank notes, jewellery 
of less than ;^10 in value, 3s. in the £\. Other 
propcity of less than £10 in value, 2s fid in the £1. 
If the pioperty is of greater value than £10, the 
Commissioner will decide what amount is to be 
given to the driver , or the property itself may be 
handed over to the diiver. ^ 

Taximeters must bear a seal or maik approved 
by the Commissioner. The taximeter must be set 
in motion as soon as the hackney carnage is hiicd, 
an I must be stopped as soon as the hiring has 
terminated The licensed driver must have his. 
photograph attached to the licence, failing which, 
particulars must be given of age, height, colour of 
eyes, and hair, and complexion. 

The scale of fares to be charged by drivers of cabs 
IS : Within the 4-mile circle from Charing Cross, 
under 2 miles. Is., and fid. per mile afterwards. By 
time : Hansom, 2s. fid. for 1 hour or less ; four- 
wheel, 2s , for every 15 minutes afterwards, 
hansom 8d , four-wheel fid. Beyond the 4-mile 
circle : I mile Is., for each mile, or part of a mile, 
beyond Is , per hour 2s. fid., and 8d. for every 
15 minutes beyond. If hired within the 4-mile 
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circle, but discharged without, per mile Is., each 
other mile ended within, 6d., without. Is. ; by time, 
2s. 6d. per hour, and 8d. for every 15 minutes after. 
Luggage — bicycle, mail cart, or perambulator, 6d. ; 
every other outside package, 2d. For each person 
above two, 6d. the whole journey. Waiting, every 
15 miniites, four-wheel 6d., hansom 8d. Fares of 
taxipieter cabs — 8d per mile or 8d. for every 10 
minutes ; afterwards, for each J mile, or each 
2^ minutes, 2d. Luggage charges as for ordinary 
horse cabs. Extra persons, the same. Two children 
under ten count as one adult. Fares for horse- 
drawn cabs, with taximeters : 1 mile or 12 minutes, 
6d. ; each J mile or 6 minutes after, 3d. Luggage 
and extra persons as in the other cases. A driver 
IS entitled to his legal fare and no more. If a dispute 
anses, an appeal should be made to a police-con- 
stable, and unless the matter is sett'ed the driver 
may take proceedings in a police court to enforce 
his rights. The old right of compelling a cab- 
driver to proceed to the nearest police-station to 
settle differences was abolished in 1896. 

During the period of the Great Wnr, an increase 
of fares was authorised m the lase of taxi-cabs 
to the extent oi 6d. on any journey. No doubt, 
considering the present state of things, this increase 
will be a permanent one. 

CADMIUM.— A soft, white, malleable, and ductile 
metal, occurring in small quantities in certain zinc 
ores. It is alloyed with silver in electroplating, and 
is also valuable for its compounds, iodide and 
bromide of cadmium, which are useful in photo- 
graphy, and sulphide of cadmium (known as 
cadmium yellow), which is a pigment much prized 
by artists. Its specific gravity is 8 6, 

CAFFEINE. — Also called Theine. It is the alka- 
loid and active principle in coffee, tea, mat6 (Para- 
guayan tea), the kola nut, etc. When isolated, 
caffeine forms beautiful, white, silky crystals, which 
arc soluble in water, ether, and alcohol. It may be 
obtained from a strong infusion of boiled tea or 
coffee mixed with acetate of lead. It is used medi- 
cinally as a powerful heart stimulant, whilst citrate 
of caffeine is a remedy for sick headache. Its 
chemical symbol is CsHioNiOi. 

CAJEPUT (orCAJUPUT). — An evergreen tree of the 
myrtle order, native to Australia, and valuable foi 
the volatile, aromatic, pungent oil distilled from its 
leaves. The oil is green in colour, and is very similar 
to eucalyptus oil. In the East it is a universal 
remedy. In Europe it is occasionally employed 
medicinally as a stimulant and diaphoretic. 

CALAMANDEB. — A«bcautiful cabinet wood, now 
very scarce, obtained from India and Ceylon. Ihe 
colour IS of various shades of brown, occasionally 
deepening into Mack. 

CALAMBAC.— A Mexican tree, with odorifert js 
^ood much used in perfumery. 

CALCIUM. — One of the alkaline earth metals, the 
other two being strontium and barium. 1 1 is widely 
distributed throughout the world, but is never 
found pure It is the metal present in chalk, stucco, 
and other compounds of lime, and is also a con- 
stituent of various animals and plants, being found 
in egg-shells, bones, coral, etc. It can be most easily 
prepared by passing an electric current through 
fused chloride of calcium, the yellowish -white metal 
then separating from the other constituents. The 
compounds of calcium are of great commeicial value. 
The oxide forms hme, and, when water is added, 
slaked lime. The sulphide is employed in the 


manufacture of luminous paint ; the su phate is the 
basis of g}^psura, and one of its carbonates yields 
the ground chalk known as " whitening.’* 
CALCULATING MACHINES.— The primary use 
of calculating machines is to save the great amount 
of tim'e occupied in making long and important 
calculations, and to ensure the accuracy of the 
calculations when made. Both by the ordinary 
method of arithmetical caltulation and by “ machine 
made " calculation, criors may be made, but there 
is far less liability to error by the latter method, as 
the number of keys to be used, or the levers to be 
set, do not in the least com^iarc with the number 
of figures to be recorded by the arithmetical 
process. 

No one woukl pa.ss an important calculation with- 
out checking the same, and, of course, the product 
of the calculating mac hine may be checked by 
repeating the same if it is thought necessary. 

The saying that “ time is money '* is never more 
apparent than when employees spend hours over 
calculations which by a calculating machine may 
be done in a fraction of the time. 

The calculating machines of to-day are not 
limited to any one style of calculation — they will 
add, subtract, divide, and multiply with equal 
facility, and with absolutely (oncct results, pro- 
vided the right keys arc pressed or the levers 
correctly manipulated. Among their uses may be 
mentioned — 

Checking invoice extensions ; 

Exchanges and conversions , 

Freights , 

Adding and checking jiay tolls ; 

Percentages ; 

Averages ; 

Apportionments ; 

Costings ; 

Measurements , 

Auditing. 

A well-known type of calculating machine, the 
“ Comptometer,” is worked solely by keys — like the 
keys of a typcwritcT. It is small, light, and com- 
pact, and can bo placed on an oj)en book or next 
to the work on the desk 'I'he first column of the 
keyboard contains the units, 1 to 9, the second 
rolumn tons, 10 to 90 , and so on a< rnss the hoard. 

Addition IS perfoimc'd by di'pressmji^L the kcy.s 
coriesj)on(lmg to (he mmibei to be added. To add 
a number like 542, sbike the 5 key in the third 
(olumn (huiulieds), the 4 key in the second column 
(ten.s), and the 2 key in the first column (units), 
when the answer a[)peais in the legistcr 



To multiply, say, 578 by 463, place three fingers 
on the keys 5, 7, and 8 in the units column, and 
strike three times ; move one column to the left 
and .strike six times ; moving once more to the left, 
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strike four times. The answer 267,614 now appears 
on the register. 

Sets of keys are provided for £ s. d., so that the 
operation of arriving at the addition, multiplication, 
or division of monetary amounts is quite as simple. 

Another calculating machine whuch should be 
mentioned is the “ Monroe," a machine well known 
on the American market. The Monroe adds, sub- 
tracts, divides, and multiplies, and special ac- 
counting problems combining these calculations 
can be handled with the utmost ease. Even 
engineering problems of the most complicated kind 
can be worked with remarkable simplicity, while 
square roots and cube roots can be extracted with 
very httle practice. It will be seen that the Monroe 
has a wide range of utility. It weighs about 26 lbs. 
and occupies less than a square foot of desk room. 

Although only a few instances of the powers of 
calculating machines have been shown, it will be 
seen that they do much to prevent errors, save 
valuable time, and by an employer being enabled 
to turn over the calculating to a junior, he may 
engage the time of his higher- paid men in more 
productive work. The following are a few samples 
of the work that may be done on these machines, 
with the makers' statement of the time occupied 
in producing the results — 

6,327 X 6,457 = 40,853,439 (5 seconds) 

248.832 -i- 144 = 1,728 (11 seconds). 

7 cwts. 1 qr 4 lbs. @ 16s. 9d. per cwt. = 2s. OJd. 

(3 seconds). 

10s. 8d. @ 3^ % for 288 days = ;^10 98. Id. 

(25 seconds). 

443 ft. 5 in. @ 30s. per 40 ft. -h 10 % = ^18 5s. lOd. 

(14 seconds). 

(See also Adding Machines ) 

CALCULATION OF PRICES. -What arc the 
necessary items in calculating the selling price of 
goods of any natuie ? The number of items will, 
of course, vary according to the geographical 
position of the town in whu h the receiver of the 
goods carries on business , and wc will suppose, in 
order to list the gicatest number, that his business 
house IS in an oversea, up-countiy town. The 
calculation for price would then be — 

Net Invoice Cost of the Goods ; 

Cost of Package ; 

Carriage to Docks , 

Dock Dues, etc. ; 

Freight ; 

Primage ; 

Exchange ; 

Commission , 

Insurance , 

Interest ; 

Duty : 

Wharfage ; 

Railage or Carnage Inland , 

Office and Wai chouse Expenses, Rent, Rates, etc.; 
Profit ; 

Depreciation ; 

and the total would give the Selling Price .. 

The Net Invoice Cost is the total amount after 
the trade and cash discounts have been deducted 
from the gross price. The Carriage to Docks will 
vary according to the proximity of the town in 
which the goods are manufactured to the port of 
shipment. Also according to the method of 
carnage employed, whether rail, canal, or coasting 
vessel. 
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Freight and Primage will be shown by the freight 
account, which will also include the amount of the 
dock dues, if paid by the shipowner for the shipper, 
and the cost of the bill of lading. ^ 

Commission may be of several kinds. It may be 
a certain charge made by the home buyer for pur- 
chaising the goods to the best advantage ; the 
charge varying according to the arrangements made 
between the two parties concerned, and the usual 
method being a certain percentage on the net 
invoice cost of the goods. It may be a charge paid 
by a small firm to a large firm for financial accom- 
modation for a certain period. It may be paid to 
a forwarding agency or company for clearing at 
customs and forwarding the goods from the port of 
arrival to town of destination. 

Insurance may be effected in different ways, the 
cost differing according to the different risks 
accepted by the insurance company. The two 
methods most in favour for sea-borne traffic are : 
" All Risks " and " F P. A ” (free of particular 
average) . The foi mer does not require any explana- 
tion , " All Risks " are taken by the insurance 

company, and the rate charged is higher than for 
goods insured " F. P. A " The latter means that 
the underwriteis only insure the goods againsc 
damage or partial loss in " case the ship, craft, or 
any conveyance, or the interest insured, be stranded, 
sunk, burnt, on fire, or m collusion " ; and they are 
not responsible for goods rendered worthless by any 
ordinary penis of the sea. All goods insured in this 
w£w are said to be free of partu iilar average. 

Interest is sometimes ])aid by a small inland firm 
to a large firm, say, at the port of arrival for 
financial accommodation. In addition to a com- 
mission charged for buying the goods, attending to 
shipments, office expenses, etc , etc., interest is 
charged on all amounts not paid after a certain 
length of tune. 

Duty IS the amount paid to the Customs or 
Excise Dejvirtinenls on all goods on which a duty 
IS levied. If, in addition to an imjiort duty, there 
IS an export duty to be jiaid at the jiort of ship- 
ment m the country of origin, the amount of such 
duty must, of couise, be added to one's calculation 
of price. 

Wharfage is a charge made for receiving and 
removing goods on a ,whai f either at the port of 
shipment or the poit of arrival In a price calcula- 
tion, the charge for wharfage at port of shipment 
would already be included under the heading of 
dock dues, etc , so that " wharfage " included in 
the calculation under notice would mean all charges 
under that head at the uor^ of arrival. 

Railage or Carriage Inland would be ascertained 
when the railway company or conveyance owner 
presented the way-bill or carriage note for 
payment. 

Office and Warehouse Expenses are usually 
charged as a percentage of the total turnover. The 
shopkeeper, or storekeeper, or merchant knows 
approximately his turnover for the year, and how 
much he will have to pay for rent, wages, insurance, 
gas, etc., etc., so that this item is usually a fixed 
one, so much per cent, being added to the invoice 
cost of the goods. 

Profit is usually determined by purely local 
conditions. If the competition in a certain class of 
goods is keen, it folio w's that the profit will be a 
small one. If the store is an up-country one, miles 
away from the nearest store, the profit will be just 
what the seller can get from his customers. There 
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is, then, no hard fixed rule for the amount of profit 
to be made on certain articles, and it must be left 
entirely to the local knowledge or business acumen 
of the seller. 

Let us take one more calculation, and let it be 
supposed that goods have been bought in Paris for, 
say, Manchester or some other inland English town. 
The charges, then, would be — 

Net Invoice Cost of the Goods ; 

Carriage to Port of Shipment ; 

Freight to English Port ; 

Duties : Export and Import ; 

Carriage Inland to Destination ; 

Insurance ; 

Office and Warehouse Expenses, Rent, etc. ; 

Profit , 

Depreciation. 

The method of calculation of the different items 
would be the same as or similar to that already 
shown, with the imj^ortant difference that the items 
would be fewer ancl vSOme of them considerably less 
than in our previous example. Puiely local condi- 
tions sometimes add very considerably to the 
landed cost of certain articles. For instance, at 
certain ports a fixed charge is made on each ship- 
thent received by a certain shipper. We will sup- 
pose that a chaige of l«5s is made for Government 
revenue purpo.ses A shipment of goods value £ 1 ,500 
IS received, and the fixed charge of 15s made. Ihis 
would represent ,V,lh per cent. On anothei occasion, 
unavoidably, perhaps, cm account of the season 
trade, a shipment is made of one c.Lse of stiaw 
hats value /^15. The fixed cdiarge of 15s is again 
made. In this case it would repiesent 5 per cent., 
and add very considerably to the selling e. 

We have left to the last a very impoitant item, 
that of Depreciation* Ihe amount of this differs 
very largely, according to the class of business done 
We will name firegrates, fruit in barrels, carpets, 
ancl millinery as, pci haps, offeiing the greatest < on- 
trasts, Owing cnliicly to the quu kly passing 
fashions and sc'asons, the percentage to be addecl 
to the net invoice cost of the goods would be con- 
siderably greater when costing millinery than when 
cai'pets were under consiclciation. In the same w'ay 
the perishable, nature of apples in bairels would 
demand a greater ]iercentagc for the depreciation 
item than the: almost cvci lasting nature of fire- 
grate's We see, then, how important this last item 
IS. Selling experience, knowledge of ciistomcis' 
requirements, an accpiaintanc c with previous arn- 
vals of goods of a .similar nature W'ould all help to 
a i^roper appreciation of the amount to be decided 
upon for depreciation. •There is no hard and fixed 
rule for it 

CALENDAR, — From the foHowdng tables the day 
of the week for any date from 1900 till 1950 can 
easily be ascertained. The one table contanis 
cydmary years, the other table leap years. 

If, for instance, it-is required to know what day 
of the week December 25th, 1920, is, find the year 
1920 in the year column, then look to the left to 
find the month of December, and at the bottom of 
the column containing that month will be found 
the day of the week, Saturday, in a lino with the 
25th on the right . Again, take the date August 4th, 
1914, the day on wliich the Groat War broke out 
In the year column, find 1914, then look to tho 
left to find the column containing the mpnth of 
August, and at the bottom of that column will 
be found the day of the week m a line wnth the 
4th on the right, namely, Tuesday. 
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CALL. — A Stock Exchange term, which, when 
expressed in full, is known as a call option. It is a 
mode ' d dealing in stocks, shares, or other com- 
modities, whereby an operator, on payment of a 
certain premium, is- entitled to purchase the com- 
modity or shares m question at a given price, 
within a certain limited time. The profit to be 
gained depends solely upon the movement of the 
market, and the loss is limited to the amount of 
the premium. The opposite of a call option is a 
put option. (See Put.) 
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CALLED BOND. — A bond which has been called 
in for payment on a certain date, after which time 
it ceases to bear interest. 

€ALLED.UP CAPITAL.— The caUed-up capital 
of a joint-stock company is the amount demanded 
from the shareholders m respect of each share 
subscribed for. On subscribed capital there are, 
first, the amounts paid on application and allotment. 
The remainder or any portion of it may be from 
time to time called up by the directors, and the 
total amount so called up (inclusive of the amounts 
on application and allotment) is termed the caUed- 
up ( atiital. 

CALL MONEY. — (See Money at Call and Short 
Notice.) 

CALL OF MORE. — A Stock Iixchange phrase. 
It means the right to call at a certain date an equal 
amount of stock to that which has just been bought. 
In some markets this is called an " option to double." 

CALL ON SHARES. — A call is an instalment of 
the capital of a joint stock company which a share- 
holder is bound to pay when " called " upon to do 
so. If the prospectus does not provide for the sub- 
scription of the whole of the capital within a certain 
date after the formation of the company, the articles 
of as.sociation must contain a clause or clauses 
dealing with the manner in which the directors may 
call upon the shareholders to pay either a portion 
or the whole of what is due upon the shares held by 
each. The call must be made in strict accordance 
with the articles, as any irregularity will entitle a 
shareholder to resist payment. Thus, it must be 
made by duly appointed and duly quahfied directors, 
and the proper length of notice must be given. 
Again, the call must be regular and bond fide, and 
made in the intei est of the company. If the power 
IS exercised wrongfully for the directors' own ends, 
or for othef indirect purposes, there is an abuse of 
authority, and a shareholder may restrain the call 
by injunction. In order to succeed, however, a very 
strong case must be made out, as the court is not 
too eager to interfere with the discretion of the 
directors in the matter of calls. 

A company is not bound to adopt Table A {qv.), 
out in considering how the .irticles of <issociation 
should be framed with reference to calls, it is advis- 
able to bear in mind clauses 12-17 of the Table as 
a specimen. They are as follows — 

" 12. The directors may from time to time 
make calls upon the members in respect of any 
moneys unpaid on their shares, jirovided th?t no 
call shall exceed one-fourth of the nominal 
amount of the share, or be payable at less than 
one month from the last call ; and each member 
shall (subject to receiving at least fourteen days' 
notice specifying the time or times of payment) 
pay to the company at the time or times so 
specified the amount called- on his shares. 

" 13. The joint holders of share shall be 
jointly and severally liable to pay all calls in 
respect thereof. 

" 14. If a sum called in respect of a share is 
not paid before or on the day appointed for pay- 
ment thereof, the person from whom tho sum is 
due shall pay interest upon the sum at the rate 
of ^5 per cent, per annum from the day appointed 
for the payment thereof to the time of the actual 
payment, but the directors shall be at liberty to 
waive payment of that interest wholly or in part. 

"15. The provisions of these regulations as to 
payment of interest shall apply m the case of 
non-payment of any sum which, by the terms of 


issue of a share, becomes payable at a fixed time, 
whether on account of the amount of the share, 
or by way of premium, as if the same had become 
payable by virtue of a call duly made and notified. 

" 16. The directors may make arrangements 
on the issue of shares for a difference between the 
holders in the amount of calls to be paid and in 
the times of payment. 

" 17. The directors may, if they think fit, 
receive from any member willing to advance the 
same all or any part of the moneys uncalled and 
unpaid upon any shares held by him ; and upon 
all or any of the moneys so advanced may (uhtil 
the same would, but for such advance, become 
presently payable) pay interest at such rate (not 
exceeding, without the sanction of the company 
in general meeting, 6 per cent.) as may be agreed 
upon between the member paying the sum in 
advance and the directors." 

The liability for the payment of a call rests 
primarily upon the registered holder of the shares 
upon the dat^ when the call is made. 

The true date of the making of the call is often 
an important matter. The articles should provide 
for this ; but if they are silent, the date of the 
passing of the resolution making the call is con- 
sidered to be the date of the call, and it is on that 
date that the amount of the call becomes due. The 
d 9 te will fix the liability of the transferor or the 
transferee. If the call is made before the date of 
the transfer, the tiansferor must pay ; if it is made 
after the date of the transfer, the transferee is the 
person liable. But if it should turn out that the 
transfer is irregular in any way, the transferor still 
remains liable, although the call is made after the 
date of the transfer. The estate of a deceased 
member, so long as his name remains on the register, 
is liable for calls. If the minimum subscription [q.v.) 
is not obtained, there can be no allotment, and if 
there is no allotment there cannot be any calls, 
since thcr(^ are no shares issued upon which to make 
calls. 

The following is a common specimon of a call 
notice issued by a company — 

THE A.B. COMPANY, LIMITED. 

First Call of ...... per Share on 

Ordinary Shares oj each {making .... 

per share paid up). 

Registered Office, 


{Date). 

Sir {or Madam ), — 

I have to give you notice that the First Call oj 
per share has been made by resolution of 


the Board, and in pursuance of the terms of the 

Prospectus dated / am directed \o 

request you to pay the sum of £ on the 

Ordinary Shares held by you on or before the 

inst. to the Company's hankers, of .... 

When sending your cheque, please forward this 
notice, together with the form of receipt attached 
hereto. 

I am, 


Your obedient servant, 

C. D., Secretary. 

To E. E 

(The receipt form mentioned is attached to the 
notice.) 
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\yhere it is stipulated by the prospectus that the 
various amounts shall be paid by instalments on 
fixed dates, the company may, by its articles, 
adept payment in advance, and allow interest to 
the shareholder on such part of his shares as has 
been paid before becoming due. 

Also, where there are to be calls, the company 
may, by its articles, agree to accept payment of 
prospective calls in advance aind to pay interest on 
the same The shareholder who thus pays in 
advance .stands in the position of a person who has 
lent money to the company, that is, of a creditor ; 
and since any member of a company can enter into 
a contract with the company, he is entitled to 
claim his interest out of the assets of the company 
just as any other person would, in accordance with 
the terms of his contract. 

There is generally a clause in the articles which 
provides for the forfeiture of the shares in respect 
of which default has been made in the payment of 
a call. It is an abuse of their power for directors to 
make a call with the object of enabling a share- 
holder to escape his responsibility by forfeiting the 
share.s which he holds. Partly paid shares which 
have been forfeited can be sold by the company, 
\’ith the benefit of the amount paid up upon them 
before forfeiture. 

Payment of calls may be enforced by action, and 
it is a breach of trust on the part of the directors 
if they do not take reasonable steps to obtain* the 
money due. It is now the common practice to sue 
for the amount* of the call on a specially indorsed 
writ, and proceed under what is known as Order XIV 
iqv). The estate of a deceased member, so long as 
lu3 name remains on the register, is liable for calls. 

When an action is brought by one person against 
another for a liquidated amount, the defendant may 
have a claim relating to the same matter against the 
plaintiff wliich materially diminishes the total 
amount of the liability. The defendant is entitled 
to “ set off " {q t/.) this claim against; that of the 
plaintiff, and judgment can then be given for the 
difference ; but if a member of a company enters 
into a contract with the company and becomes a 
creditor of it, such member is not entitled to setoff 
his claim as a creditor of the company against any 
calls which have been duly made upon him. He 
must first pay liis calls, and then proceed with his 
appiopnate remedy against the company. 

Every call is in the nature of a specialty debt 
{,q.v.), and a company can sue upon it any time 
within twenty years. 

• When a company is being wound up, the liqui- 
dator is empowered, •vith the sanction of the com- 
mittee of inspection, or by leave of the court when 
there is no committee, to make a call upon the con- 
tributories, that is, the persons who were members 
of the company at the commencement of the 
wmding'Up, or, in certain cases, those who nave 
ceased to be members within a year of the winding- 
up, to supply funds rateably in order to satisfy the 
debts of the company. 

CALOMEL. — The popular name of a compound 
of mercury and chlorine, also known as mild muri- 
ate of mercury and subchloride of mercury It is 
usually prepared by heating sulphate of mercury 
with metallic mercury and common salt. The 
calomel is separated by sublimation, and is a white, 
odourless powder, insoluble in water and only 
shghtly soluble in acids. It is the most valuable of 
the mercurial preparations used in medicine, and is 
employed for various purposes, being applied 


externally as an antiseptic lotion, and taken in very 
small doses as a purgative. 

CAMBIO. — This term, wliich is derived from a 
Low Latin word, meaning “ I diange," is in use in 
the mercantile phraseology of Holland in the sense 
of exchange. 

CAMBIST. — A word derived from the Itahan 
cambista. It originally signified a banker or money- 
changer. It is now principally apjilied to a person 
who exchanges foreign money, or deals in foreign 
notes or bills of exchange. It is also applied to the 
books in which the weights, measures, and moneys 
of different countries are converted into those ot 
one particular place, 

CAMBRIC. — A fine variety of white linen named 
after the town of Cambrai, in Northern France, 
where it was originally made 
CAMOMILE (or CUAMOMILE).- Ihe Anthemn 
nobilts. found abund.uitly in England, particularly 
at Mitcham, in Surrey, and much cultivated on the 
Continent. The so-called camomile tea is made by 
soaking the dried tlower-heads m water. It is valu- 
able as a tonic and stomacluc. Gimomile is some- 
times illegally substituted for hops m the brewing 
of ale. 

CAMPHOR.— A solid essential oil usually obtained 
from the Cinnatnontum camphora, the lauiel of 
China, Japan, and India. The wood of the tree is 
cut into small pieces and di.stillcd with water; the 
camphor then rises with the steam and condenses 
at the top of the vessel. On reaching Eurojie, the 
camphor is purified and refined by heating and con- 
densing the vapour. When pure, camphor is a 
white, volatile, soft, aiomatic, senii-tiansparcnt 
substance, with a bitter, burning taste It is leadily 
soluble in ether, acetic acid, or alcohol, but very 
slightly so in water. It bums with a white, smoky 
flame, and its fumes are of great antiseptic value. 
Camphor and camjihor oil (the bye-pioiiuct of the 
wood) are much used medicinally : internally m 
cases of catarrh, and externally for inflammation, 
rheumatism, etc. Owing to its strong odour, 
camjihor is employed in preserving natural history 
specimens, etc , from the attacks of insects. Its 
chemical symbol is CioHuO The wood of the 
camphor tree is valued by cabinct-makcis 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND.— Position, 
Area, and Population. Bntish Noith America, 
including under this term Canada and, Newfound- 
land, comprises the whole of the northern part of 
North America, with the exception of Alaska, which 
belongs to the United States. It lies between 42* 
and 80® north latitude, and between 53® and 141® 
west longitude The soutLorn fionticr, over 3,000 
miles in length, the greater portion of which is land, 
passes through the straits of Juan de Fuca and Haro 
on the west, follows the 49th parallel of north 
latitude to the Lake of the Woods, runs thence 
by a very irregular course through the middle of 
Lakes Superi<», Huron, Erie, and Ontario ; and, 
after following the highlands, north of Maine, turns 
southward to the mouth of the St Croix river. 
Three great oceans wash Canada’s shores — the 
Arctic on the north, the Atlantic on the east, and 
the Vacific on the west The total area is approxi- 
mately 3,750,000 square miles, or slightly smaller 
than Europe, and more than thirty times the 
size of the United Kingdom. This vast region, how- 
ever, has a population of only about 12,000,000, 
or roughly throe to the square mile. Canada is 
divided into nine provinces and the north-west 
territories. The provinces arc; Prince Edward? 
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Island, Nova S:otia, and New Brunswick " (the 
Maritime Provinces); Quebec and Ontario (Lower 
and Upper Canada); Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta (the Prairie Provinces); and British 
Columbia (the Pacific Province). The territories 
are of little economic importance. They are 
Yukon, Ungava, Keewatin, Mackenzie, and Frank- 
lin. Newfoundland includes the island of that name 
(area = 42,750 square miles), and Labrador (area =* 
120,000 square miles) ; and the colony has a 
population of about 250,000. Naturally, the most 
thickly populated parts of Canada are the old 
settled districts, especially the so-called Lake or 
Ontario " Peninsula." Settlers were streaming into 
the lYairie Provinces before the war, and although 
emigration was impo'^sible between 1914 and 1918, 
there can be no doubt as to its revival in the near 
future. Canadians are optimistic in their prophecy 
that the growth of Canadian population in the 
twentieth century will at least rival that of the 
United States in the last century. 

Coast Line. The northem coast is much indented 
and IS noteworthy for the numerous Arctic islands, 
of little utility, winch lie to the north of it. Hudson 
Bay penetrates far into the land, extending south- 
wards to within 300 miles of the northern shores of 
Lake Superior. It is, in reality, an inland sea and a 
submerged portion of the Great Plain which stretches 
to the Gulf of Mexico Its gre.itest length is 1,300 
miles, and its maximum breadth 600- miles. Hudson 
Strait (400 miles long) i onnects it with the Atlantic 
Ocean, and forms part of a possibly great trade 
route of the future. On the east the most con- 
spicuous opening is the Gulf of St I.awrence, a pear- 
shaped sea, 700 miles in length, bordered on the 
east by the islands of Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, and containing within it Pimce Edward 
and Anticosti Islands. Both the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy, famous for its 
high tides, are drowficd portions of former plains, 
and hence the eastern coast posvsesses valuable 
harbours Montreal, St. John, and Halifax have 
excellent accommodation for shipping The Pac ific 
coast is gencially high and rocky, and is noteworthy 
for its extremely irregular outline, its many fiords, 
and its off-lying islands (Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte Islands). Prince Rupert, with its magni- 
ficent harbour, promises a very hopeful future, when 
communicat\(m with its vast hinterland by rail and 
its commerce with the Far East by steamship lines 
shall be more fully developed, Doubtle.ss, also, the 
new Panama route (opened in 1914) will greatly 
stimulate its trade with the West. 

Build. Canada falls into four mam natural 
divisions : (1) The Eastern lowlands and hills ; (2) 
the Laurentian Plateau ; (3) the interior plains ; 

and (4) the Cordilleran or western mountain region. 

The Laurentian Plateau, a great V-shaped area of 
Archaean rocks, forms the nuclcfis of the land of 
Canada. It extends from the norther'u and eastern 
shores of Labrador to the noi th of the Great Lakes, 
and westwards to the mteiior lakes — Winnipeg, 
Great Slave, and Great Bear — while in the south- 
east its escarpment overlooks the Valley of the^St. 
Lawrence. The plateau attains no great elevation, 
and prolonged denudation has resulted in the hills 
which occur assuming a rounded appearance. In- 
numerable lakes and considerable areas of fertile 
land occupy the depressions ; but, taken as a whole, 
the region is incapable of supporting a large agri- 
cultural population. Owing to the hardness of the 
rocks, the existing streams have been unable to cut 


deep valleys. In past ages the whole of the plateau 
was covered by an ice sheet, and signs of glacial 
action arc everywhere evident. 

The Eastern Highlcinds form the northern portiAi 
of the Atlantic or Appalachian Highlands, whose 
general trend from Newfoundland to Alabama is 
from north-east to south-west. New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia are traversed by the Acadian High- 
lands ; and beyond the submerged St. Lawrence 
Valley the Atlantic mountains reappear in New- 
foundland. Numerous small lakes, and river courses, 
broken by rapids and waterfalls, are characteristic 
of the eastern region, and must largely be asenbed 
to past glacial action. The most important low- 
lands are the fertile plain of the Great Lakes, lying 
to the south of the Laurentian Plateau, and the St. 
Lawrence Valley, which still support half of the 
population of Canada. 

The interior plains and undulating lowlands, 
lying between the western edge of the Laurentian 
Plateau and the foot-hills of the Rockies, and 
stretching from the 49th parallel to the Arctic 
Ocean, arc, ccoaomically, most important in the 
south. The term " prairies," as applied to North- 
West Canada, is a comprehensive one, including the 
forest legion north of the Noith Saskatchewan* 
River, as well as the generally recognised grassy, 
almost treeless prairie land of the southern part of 
the region. Beyond the forest belt, which lies north 
of the real prairie, stretch the tundras, with their 
vegetation of low bushes, mosses, and lichens. The 
prairies (taken comprehensively) are a scries of three 
great plains, marked off by more or less distinct 
lines of escarpment, which often take the form of 
ridges and wooded hills. In the south then extreme 
length is 800 miles, but northwards they contiact to 
about 400 miles at the 56th parallel, and to still less 
at the 62nd parallel. Their northern termination 
may be fixed at the shores of the Great Bear Lake. 
The lowest prairie level is that of the Red River 
Valley, with /in elevation of about 800 ft. above 
the sea. Its richest land lies to the south of Lake 
Winnipeg, and is 7,000 square miles in extent. 
'Ihc soils have bc\;n enriched by the sediArents of 
the past glacial " Lake Agassiz." The nuddle 
prairie has an average elevation of 1,600 ft., and 
extends as far as the Missouri Cbteau. Its approxi- 
mate area is 105,000 square miles, half of which is 
open prairie. The soil is not so rich, nor the surface 
features so regular as those of the first prairie. 
Stretching from the Missouri C6teau to the Rockies, 
and including the western portion of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta (south of the North Saskatchewan*’ 
River), the tlurd or western' prairie attains an 
average elevation of 3,000 ft. Its southern portion 
is open prairie land, but the northern and north- 
western tracts are wooded. The longer action of 
denuding forces has resulted in a more varied 
topography and soils than those of the second 
prairie. It has been estimated that there are 
180,000,000 acres of land suitable for cultivation in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta ; and, since 
only about 6 per cent, is at present utihsed, future 
growth should be great. North of these provinces, 
there arc more than 900,000,000 acres, portions Of 
which will, doubtless, become of economic impor- 
tance when their resources, climates, and soils 
become more fully known. 

The Cordilleran System (400 miles in width) forms 
the backbone of North America, and attains its 
greatest heights in south-western Yukon, where 
Mount St. Elias has an altitude of 18,024 ft., and 
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Mount Logan rises to over 19,000 ft. Three raoun- 
tain regions may be distinguished : (1) The Rockies 
on the east, at the International boundary, have an 
average width of about 60 miles, but in latitude 
56* north the width is only 20 nules. The chief 
peaks are Mount Columbia, and Robson Peak 
(13,700 ft ) ; and the most famous passes are the 
Kicking Horse Pass (5,200 ft.) and the Crow's Nest 
Pass (5,500 ft). (2) The Coast (Cascade) Range, 
900 miles long, runs north-westward near the coast, 
with an average width of about 100 miles Some 
of Its summits rise to heights of 8,000 ft , while the 
many deep fiords of the coast represent its sub- 
merged valleys. (3) The inteiior ranges— the Gold 
and the Selkirk — are separated from the Roc kies and 
the Cascades by the great Columbia- Kootenay 
Valley, and by a vast western plateau, which has 
an average width of 100 miles. 

The western mountain langes run generally in a 
north-westerly and south-easterly direction, and 
have been heavily glaciated. Deep zig-zag vallevs 
drowned valleys, vast plateaux, and lofty mountain 
ranges are characteristic physical lectures of Biitish 
Columbia 

Canada is one of the best watered countries in the 
Vorld, and though its rivers arc impeded by w-ater- 
f.dls and ice, they are of much importance to com- 
merce, especially the St Lawrence, which is luded 
by an admirable system of canals Four main 
hydrographic basins can be distinguished : (I)#lhe 
Atlantic; (2) the Hud, son J3ay , (3) the Aictic ' 

and (4) the Pat.ific. 

The principal Atlantic rivei is the St. Lawrence 
(2,100 miles long), wdiuh diains the most magnifi- 
cent senes of fresh water lakes in the w'orld, com- 
pnsing Lakes Supenor, Huion, Lne, Ontaiic), and 
Michigan (the last belongs entirely to the United 
Slates). Ihc St Lawrence uses in the Height of 
I-and as the St Louis River, and flows southward 
into the western extremity of Lake Supenor. 
Between Lakes Supenor and Huron it^is known as 
the Sault Stc Mane Its course is broken by rapids, 
the Sault or " Soo " being the most famous To aid 
navigaticTn, the Canaclian.s and th^ Amencans have 
coiistructed the Soo canals, the traffic through 
which in the season of navigation is immense. Lake 
HuroiTs'watcrs are carried by the Detroit River to 
Lake Erie, and the Niagar^ River with its famous 
falls connects Laikcs Eric and Oiitai lo. The Welland 
Canal enables vessels to overcome the natural 
obstacles presented. Leaving Lake Ontario, the 
river is called the St. Lawrence. The last rajnds in 
i^s course, the Lachme, are avoided by the Lai hine 
Canal. Below Quebef the St Lawrence widens out 
considerably, and the volume of water pouicd into 
the Atlantic is greater than that of any other 
North American river. The area of its basin is 
approximately 500,000 square miles 

Streams from the south, east, and west flow into 
Hudson Bay ; and, of these, the Saskatchewan- 
Nelson has the greatest length (1,900 miles approxi- 
mately) and drainage-area, and drains the most 
fertile land. Its head streams are the North and 
South Saskatchewan Rivers, which rise in the 
Rockies, and unite east of Prime Albert. The 
united streams flow into Lake Winnipeg, and after 
passing through the lake, the river is called the 
Nelson. Its course to Hudson Bay is winding and 
Jake-strewn. Of its tributaries from the south the 
Red River, which flows into Lake Winmheg is the 
chief. ' ® 

The longest river flowing to the Aictic Ocean is 
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the Mackenzie (about 2,300 miles), whose sources 
are mainly in the Rockies. The Athabasca, rising 
near Mount Robson, is usually regarded as the main 
upper branch of the river, but the Finlay and Peace 
are the longest tributaries. Tributary to this great 
river ^re the Lakes Athabasca, Great Slave, and 
Great Bear After leaving the Great Slave Lake, 
the river receives the name, Mackenzie. Its value 
to commerce is small, since it flows through a region 
of little economic importance, and its lower course 
IS frozen for nine months of the year. 

The Cential Lakes System is worthy oI notice 
In past times, the lakes were much more extensive, 
and large deposits of fertile alluvium mark their 
previous sites Lakes Winnijx'g, Winnipegosis, and 
Manitoba, and the Red and Saskatthewan Rivers, 
occupy the aiea of the gieatest of the ptevious lakes. 

Rapid streams diain the Pautic area, and flow 
more or less directly to the ocean The Fraser 
(X50 miles), remarkable for its devious course, is the 
most important , and the Yukon (2,000 milc\s, 644 
of which aic in Canada), rising belund the Coast 
Range, is the longest 

Climate. Canada, naturally, exhibits many types 
of climate, but over th(‘ greatei poition of its 
immense aiea a continental dimate firevails. Lati- 
tude, altitude, direction of mountain langes, pre- 
vailing winds, and ocean (uirents all jilay their part 
in detei mining the climates of the canons icgions. 
Six great chmatK regions may be distinguished : 
(1) ihc Maritime Ih-ovinces’ (2) Quebec and 
Ontaiio, (3) the Praiiie Provinces , (4)" the North- 
West 1 ciTitoi les : (5) the Plateaux legion of British 
Columbia, and (6) the narrow Pacitii coastal belt. 

i'he climate of the Maiitime Provinces chllers 
from that of Quebec and Ontario in its more humid 
natnie (annual ])rec ijiitation, 40 to 50 in.), its vari- 
ability, its sliorter sj)nngs, and its longer summers. 
Along the noithern and eastern coasts, wheio Arctic 
currents luig the shores, fogs are common. 

Quebec and Ontario have* lusuic'r snowfalls, and 
the climate geneially is moie continental than that 
of the Maritime Provinces. In the far southern 
portion of Ontaiio, the climate fiom the middle of 
May to the middle of Septembei resembles that of 
southern Fiance, and " Mcditei ranean ” fruits are 
raised. 

Perhaps the most interesting rc'gioii of Canada at 
the present time is the Prame Provinces, for it is 
destined to become one of the gieatest wheat-pio- 
ducing areas of the woild. The climate is typically 
"Steppe" — the winter^’ are very severe, even too 
cold for cereals to survive ; showery springs occur 
with rapidly rising temperatures ; and, in the laid 
summer, extreme heat and dryness arc characteristic. 

'Ihc normal annual precipitation (rain- and snow- 
fall) of Manitoba is approximately 22 in , of Sas- 
katchewan 16 to 17 in., and of Alberta 17 to 18 in. 

It IS important to Mote that the greater part of the 
ram falls duriPlg the growing season, and hence is 
particularly effective agriculturally. A feature of the 
climate of Southern Alberta is the effects of the 
Chinook winds (compare with the Foehn of Switzer- 
lancj^ in keeping the prairies almost bare of snow in 
the winter and quite bare in the early spring ; and 
by its warmth allowing cattle to feed on the grassy 
tracts even m winter. The Chinook winds are moist 
Pacific winds, wliich arc forced up the western slopes 
of the Rockies, and descend the leeward slopes 
warm and dry. Points of interest in the climate of 
Central Canada are the absence of mountains in the 
north, which allows the cold Arctic winds to blow* 
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over the plains, and sometimes the wheat is nipped ; 
the semi-arid tract of Southern Alberta and South- 
West Saskatchewan, lying to the south of the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, where ordinary 
farming methods cannot be pursued ; the great 
amount of heat received from the sun in summer in 
the northerly tracts, which makes their average 
summer temperature almost equal to that of the 
southerly tracts (Edmonton and Calgary 59* F., 
Dun vegan 58® F., Fort Simpson 57® F.) ; and the 
increase in winter cold eastwards and northwards 
(Calgary 171®F., Qu’ Appelle 5® F., and Winnipeg 
1*7® F.; Calgary 17*1® F., Edmonton 13® F., Dun- 
vegan 1® F. ; and Fort Chippewyan 5® F.). The 
long summer days of the north will prove a factor 
of prime importance in extending the agricultural 
tracts. 

The North-West Territories, generally speaking, 
possess the typically Arctic climate in the north and 
the sub-Arctic in the south. Cold Arctic winds arvi 
currents add to the rigours of the eastern portion, 
but the effects of prevalent westerly winds are seen 
in the warmer chmate of the Yukon. Much of the 
North-West Territories, it would seem, must for 
ever be left to Indian hunters and Eskimos. 

The Plateaux Region of British Columbia suffers 
from a small rainfall, since the moist Pacific winds 
are robbed of much of their moisture by the Coast 
Range. Many of the interior valleys have an annual 
precipitation of only 15 m. and under ; irrigation 
and dry farming " methods m agriculture are thus 
necessary. Extreme Continental climates are 
experienced on the high interior uplands. 

The Pacific Coast Region has a typically oceanic 
climate, with small range of temperature, and great 
rainfall and humidity. On the coastal margins the 
rainfall is from 100 to 60 in. annually ; eastwards 
it sinks to about 40 m. Westerly winds and the 
Kuro Siwo modify the temperature. 

Nearly all parts of the Dominion have an annual 
percentage of sunshine of over 40. and a summer 
percentage of between 53 and 59. This is of great 
importance to agriculture. It should be noted that 
a considerable proportion of the precipitation of the 
greater part of Canada falls as snow. In Eastern 
Canada (Ontario) the snow (60 to 120 in. annually) 
is an advantage in wheat culture, since it protects 
the ground against severe frosts, and thus enables 
winter or “ fall ” wheats to be grown. The snowfall 
in Central Canada is not so great (30 to 60 in. 
annually), and being light and never packed, it soon 
goes in the early spring. 

Though the Canadian winters are very severe, the 
dry, crisp atmosphere mitigates the effects of the 
cold upon man and animal, and tends to invigorate. 
The hard frosts make even the worst roads of the 
newly settled districts suitable for the haulage of 
grain to the elevators at the railway stations. In 
the lYairie lYovinccs, the farmed sows his gram as 
soon as the first 6 m. of soil are thaVed, and does 
not trouble about the frost coming out of the ground, 
for the warm sun relaxes the frost and the moi.sture 
resulting feeds the young roots. Frost is also an 
aid in the lumbenng trade of the East, since it enables 
the logs to be drawn more easily to the banks of 
the frozen streams. 

Soils* The western prairie soils of Canada are 
renowned for their fertility. Their chief feature is 
the large proportion of decaying vegetable matter 
(humus) and its concomitant nitrogen. They contain 
abundant stores of the inorganic (mineral) elements 
V>f plant food, but their superiority chemically. 


physically, and biologically is due to the large per- 
centage of nitrogen-holding, humus-forming material 
and its intimate incorporation with the sand and 
clay. Highly productive soils are usually charaf;- 
terised by large percentages of organic matter and 
nitrogen. Humus is Nature’s store-house for 
nitrogen, and its decay results in a goodly pro- 
portion of potash, phosphoric acid, and lime being 
set free, and thus growing crops are supplied with 
soil food. Another most useful property of humus is 
the increased moisture-holding capacity which it gives 
to soils ; and this is of high importance in Central 
Canada, where the annual precipitation is rarely too 
ample for crop production Nitrogen-forming bac- 
teria find their best environment in soils rich m 
humus. The growth of crops depends largely upon 
the rate of nitrification during their vegetative 
period, and though temperature and moisture exert 
their influence, the amount of nitrates formed are 
materially affected by the quantity of food-supply 
the nucro-organisms find in partially decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

As regards the prairie soils, nitrogen may be 
taken as the chief index of their fertility, and the 
most rehable measurement of their crop-producing^ 
power. The growth of vegetation on the prairies, 
when the season opens, is extraordinary, and must 
undoubtedly be largely ascribed to the fact that very 
rapid nitrification takes place in the spring and early 
summer months, resulting from the large water 
content of the soils and the liigh temperatures 
prevailing. ' 

Speaking generally, the soils are a black or greyish 
loam (sandy or clayey), and since from the glacial 
period the prairies have been practically continuously 
clothed with grasses and leguminous herbage, it is 
easy to account for the tremendous accumulation of 
nitrogenous organic matter with its associated 
mineral constituents. It should, however, be noted 
that though the Canadians have an accumulated 
legacy in thefr prairie soils, and the level nature of 
the prairies prevents much soil-erosion, conservation 
of the soils by rational methods of farming (fallow- 
ing and rotation)' should be adopted, if tms gift is 
to be retained in great fullness. 

The winter season, characterised by its^ intense 
cold, locks up the stores of plant food from the 
autumn until the openipg spring, thus preventing 
waste by leaching. 

The conservation of soil moisture is exceedingly 
important in regions where the rainfall is on the 
border for successful agriculture, and where it falls 
below the limit. Most marked effects in yield are 
associated with the soil moisture available during 
the growing period ; and thus it often becomes 
necessary in parts of Central Canada — notably the 
semi-arid region — to adopt special methods of 
cultiz/ation to conserve moisture. Fallowing is the 
usual means adopted. By deep ploughing a reservoir 
for the storage of the rainfall is provided, and 
evaporation is checked through the formation by 
frequent cultivation of a dry earth mulch. 

Eastern Canada and British Columbia contain 
many good types of soils, notably the fertile glacial 
soils of the Ontario “ Peninsula " ; the soils of the 
Annapolis Valley derived from Triassic sandstone ; 
the clays of the St Lawrence Plain ; the rich, red 
sandstone soils of Prince Edward Island ; and the 
rich, black, loamy soil in the low Freiser Valley. 
The mountainous tracts and the Laurentian and 
British Columbian Plateaux limit largely the 
agricultural tracts. 
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Industries and Products. Agriculture, mining, and 
lumbering must, for many years to come, be the 
mmnstays of Canada, She has only a small popula- 
tion, and is, comparatively speaking, a new country, 
lacking, as yet, the high development shown by the 
United States, with her population of over 90,000,000. 
Again, the variety of vegetable products raised by 
Canada must be largely those of temperate chmes, 
and hence the United States with greater varieties 
of climates possesses the advantage in a wider range 
of products. 

Agnculture. Agriculture is the chief occupation of 
the Canadians, and the raising of cereals — especially 
wheat — is of high importance. Only a very small 
percentage of the possible tracts is cultivated, but 
the present rapid increase of population suggests 
great future growth. It would be of much interest 
and utility to fix approximately accurately the 
possible farnung regions, but such factors as growth 
of population, climatic conditions, soil effects, and 
transportation facilities make the estimate prac- 
tically impossible. Nevertheless, investigations 
(though sometimes not too scientific) clearly show 
that there are great possibilities of extending the 
cultivated area of the prairies farther to the north. 
As more knowledge is gamed of the climate and soil 
of the more northerly prairie tracts, and transporta- 
tion facilities are provided, it is quite conceivable 
that a fairly dense population will be settled in the 
future in those regions. Hardy cereals are bt^ing 
bred ; methods of farming — cultivation, irrigation, 
“ dry-farming," 'lallowing, and rotation — arc receiv- 
ing attention ; experimental farms are conducting 
scientific expenrnents ; many of the immigrants are 
expcnenccd m farming matters ; and the Govern- 
ment IS enhghtened ; hence, the future of farming 
promises to be bright. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that m the far north only sporadic agn- 
culture (or none at all) can be conducted m certain 
seasons (wheat sometimes matures round Dawson 
City) ; that the Laurentian Plateau* is largely 
unproductive agriculturally ; that the mountains of 
the west greatly prohibit agriculture , and that the 
heavy rainfall of the Pacific Coast is a disadvantage 
to cereal-growing. In spite of these disadvantages, it 
13 not unwise to say that Canada has greater pos.si- 
bilities of future increase m wheat acreage than any 
other country on the Amer-can Continent. There 
are many incentives to immigration — free land is 
obtiunable ; the fanner feels secure under the pre- 
vailing system of government , transportation facili- 
ties are being fairly rapidly developed (the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway is catering for the northern 
tracts ; the Canadiafl Northern is extending its 
system ; the Hudson Bay Railway is to be con- 
structed by the Government ; and the Georgian 
Bay Canal, now being constructed, will shorten the 
route to Montreal) ; the Canadian Paufu Raih/ay 
•Company provides ready-made farms ; the banks 
aid the farmer financially ; and soil and chmatic 
factors, combined with intelligent farming on the 
part of the cultivatois, give rich returns. 

Of all the crops raised, wheat is king, and Canada 
ranks second in the British Empire m the amount 
produced, though she was, prior to the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914, surpassed by several 
foreign countries, notably Russia and the United 
States, The condition of affairs in Russia must, 
in all probability affect her pioduction pf wheat 
for many years, and the altered state of affairs 
will also cause a decline in United States production, 
'idle Dominion promises, however, vast exjjansion 


in the future, and the growth of wheat territory 
in the Prairie Provinces diirmg the last twenty years 
has been remarkable. Until comparatively recently, 
wheat production was mainly confined to Ontario, 
Quebec, and Manitoba, largely because the climate 
of the* great North-West was not appreciated. 
Settlers — many from the United States — are now 
streaming into Saskatchewan and Alberta ; and 
since many of these immigrants are suited to the 
farming conditions, and have a fair capital, future 
prosperity is piadkally assured. Spring wheat 
provides the bulk of the uop, and ranks very 
high in quality. The " steppe " climate of the 
prairies prevents tlie growth of winter wheat, except 
m Southern Alberta, which has a milder winter 
climate. In the Eastern States wheat cultivation 
has declined greatly during the last ten years, owing 
to the greater advantages (cheap and free land, soil, 
and climate) of the ccnti'al region. Itritish Columbia, 
now of minor importance m agru ulture, will develop 
as transport facilities are provided. 

Oats, barley, mai/.e, flax, tobacco, potatoes, and 
roots are largely grown. Oats arc raised in all the 
farming regions, but the crop is of most importance 
in Ontario and Prince Edwaid Island. Tobacco and 
maize flourish m the Lake " Peninsula," where 
climate and soil arc suitable. 

In connection with cereal production, it should 
be noted that the yields are higher than in the United 
States (doubtless mainly due to better climate and 
soils, and possibly better fanning) ; that the quality 
IS high ; and that climatic and soil factors are 
unfavourable to wheat-growing in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Irrigation and " dry farming " methods largely 
overcome the difficulties presented to the farmers 
by sparse rainfalls, and thus the semi-arid regions 
of Canada may be exploited. A comparison and con- 
trast of farming conditions ((limatic, soil, and 
cultivation) in Canada and Russia will provide the 
reader with an interesting study. An important 
irrigation scheme is that of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, by which about 3,000,000 acres 
of land immediately east of Calgary will eventually 
be watered, 

Canada possesses several regions with favourable 
conditions for the growing of excellent temperate 
fruits ; the most notable regums arc the coastal 
plains of the cast and west, and •the Lake 
“ Peninsula," which streUhes far to the south. 
Fryit-growing is a very pleasant form of farming, 
and is rapidly growing ^n importance. Southern 
British Columbia is acknowledged to be one of the 
finest fruit countries m America South of 52® north 
latitude all fruits of the temperate zone can be 
grown, and among the products now raised are 
apples, pears, plums, prunes, cherries, peaches, 
grapes, nectarines, apricots, and small fruits. Apples 
constitute the principal and staple fruit crop of 
Ontario, hunch cds of car loads being shipped 
annually to the British markets. Commercial 
organisation, through the medium of co-operative 
packing and shipping associations, piomises still 
furtlKr expansion of the industry. Tender fruits, 
such as peaches, pears, grapes, ancl plums, are grown 
where the climate and soil are suitable, as in the 
Lake " Peninsula." The smaller fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, and 
cherries, flourish in almost every section of Ontario. 
Canning factories are growing, and they enable the 
grower to dispose of much of his surplus product. , 
Tomatoes are extensively grown for purposes of 
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canning for distant markets. Labour for fruit- 
growing still provides a difficulty. The fruit industry 
of Nova Scotia has reached a high stage of develop- 
ment. While apples are the most important export 
crop, yet large quantities of plums and cherries are 
raised, and a number of fruit growers havfe been 
successful with pears. On a commercial scale, the 
industry is confined to the counties of Hants, Kings, 
Annapolis, and parts of Digby, Yarmouth, Queens, 
Lunenburg, Cumberland, and Pictou. Among the 
most celebrated varieties of apples are Ribston 
Pippin, Blcnheim-Pippm, Baldwin, and Duchess. 
It is interesting to know that the life of an apple 
tree in Nova ^otia is from 60 to over 100 years, 
and that the fruits of the Dominion rank very high 
in qualiW. 

The Pastoral Industry. Southern Alberta is a 
typical ranching region, though in recent years the 
growing of winter wheats in certain districts has 
largely displaced the raising and grazing of sto^k, 
and tends to drive the pastoral industry farther to 
the north. Of necessity, the ranches are large, 
ranging from 640 to 6,400 acres. Most of them 
are owned by Englishmen, who had some capital to 
commence with , but companies opciate some of 
the larger ones The cattle and horses are branded 
with the stamp of their owners, and then they are 
allowed to roam at large over the plains even in 
winter ; for the climate is comparatively mild, and 
the grass which grows in tufts provides good 
pasturage. Sheep are found in large flocks in various 
portions of Alberta, and give handsome returns. 
There arc many tracts both in Central Canada and 
in British Columbia, that will become important 
pastoral regions The Eastern Provinces rear large 
numbers of horses, cattle, and pigs, Piincc Edward 
Island being noteworthy for its horses. 

Eastern Canada has found that the dairying 
industry is, in many paits, more favouiable and 
advantageous than cereal growing ; and, hence, a 
good deal of attention is now jiaicl to this industiy. 
Even in Manitoba, Sas'kaichewan, Alberta, and far 
British Columbia diversified farming is gaming m 
importance. Cheese and butter factories arc to be 
found throughout the country— in the East at close 
intervals, and to these most of the farmers send 
their milk. A favourite plan is to make cheese during 
the summer and butter during the winter. The 
cheese incRstry is rapidly growing, and nearly all 
the cheese is shipped to British markets. Canada 
seems destined to occupy a very high position^ in 
the dairying industry. 

Poultiy-raising promises great extension. The 
Eastern fTovinces find excellent markets for poultry 
and eggs in the United States and Great Britain. 
In Prince Edward Island, the Government has 
estabhshed poultry-fattening stations. 

Lumbering. The forest portions of Canada amount 
approximately to one-third of the total area. East 
of Winnipeg, almost the whole of thh' land, which is 
now under cultivation, was once covered by a heavy 
growth of timber. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
with a width varying from 200 to 300 miles, stretches 
the vast sub- Arctic forest, composed largely of v'hite 
and black spruce. The northern limits of forest 
growth depend upon the length and warmth of 
summer, and are found to follow closely the summer 
isotherm of 50® F. Deciduous forests with trees of 
many species are found in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, atid Ontario ; coniferous forests with trees 
of great size (the Douglas fir of British Columbia 
often attains the height of 300 ft. and a girth of 50 


to 60 ft.) on the wet Pacific slopes ; and intermittent 
forests occur north of the prairies. Advantageous 
factors in lunlbering are the hard frost and snow of 
winter, which aid in haulage ; the water power aJid 
means of communication provided by the numerous 
streams ; the excellent quality of much of the 
timber ; and the labour set free from the prairie 
farms, when winter approaches. Against these ad- 
vantages must be set the difficulties of transportation 
in some regions and the labour difficulty 
at times. The wood-pulp industry is becoming of 
increased importance, Newfoundland showing recent 
development. Of famous “ timber streams," the 
Ottawa, Saguenay, and St. John are among the 
chief. Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, is the 
chief lumber centre. The chief timber trees are 
pine, oak, elm, maple, beech, birch, ash, Douglas 
fir, and cedar. 

The Fur Industry. The whole of the northern 
and north-eastern parts of Canada are the resorts of 
the trapper and the Hudson Bay trader. The great 
Hudson Bay Company retained its rights of trading 
when it sold the whole of its vast territory, larger 
than Russia in Europe, to the Dominion Government. 
Its posts reach from the stern coasts of Labrador to 
the frontiers of Alaska. Among the most important 
fur-bearing animals are the beaver, bear (black and 
brown), musk-rat, marten, fisher, otter, fox (black, 
red, and white), lynx, mink, skunk, and wolverine. 
Travel in the great fur country is by dog team and 
snow shoes in the long winter, and by canoe along 
the great rivers and lakes in summer. The furs are 
conveyed to Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay, and by 
the Company’s steamers to Britain, during the few 
months of safe navigation in Hudson Bay and Strait. 
Tra(hng in furs is as large as ever, and is an important 
factor in the settling of the West. 

The Fishing Industry. The fisheries of British 
North America are of prime importance, and may be 
divided into : (1) The Gulf of St. Lawicnce and Bay 
of Chaleur (2) the Bay of Fundy ; (3) the Great 
Lakes , (4) the riveis of British Columbia ; (5) the 
Grand Banks ; and (6) the Labrador 

The Gulf of St Lawrence and Bay *bf Fundy 
fisheries arc among the oldest and most important, 
ranking among the great fishciies of the world Cod, 
mackerel, halibut, herring, hake, and salmon are 
taken in immense nuip.bfrs Large quantities of 
lobsters and oysters are found along the north shore 
of Prince Edward Island. 

Lake trout, whitcfish, lake salmon, sturgeon, black 
bass, and pickerel are caught in the Great Lakes ; 
and 3,000 men are engaged in the Lake fisheries of 
Ontario. 

Salmon abound in many of the streams of Biitish 
Columbia, the number in the Fraser and Columbia 
rivers being at times amazing The canning of 
salmon has rapidly increased in recent years. Cod, 
sturgeon, and halibut are found off the British, 
Columbian coasts, and the coastal fisheries promise 
to reach large proportions. Large quantities of seals 
are caught on the north coasts. 

The Grand Banks of Newfoundland, a vast sub- 
marine plateau extending around the south and east 
shores of Newfoundland, are covered with a depth 
of from 10 to 160 fathoms of water, and are the 
scene of the greatest cod fisheries of the world, the 
ships of many nations being engaged in gathering 
the sea’s great harvest. Naturally, the Newfound- 
land fishermen, with their advantages of nearness 
and plentiful bait, obtain an important share of the 
harvest. The cod season usually lasts from June to 
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November, and the cod are cleaned, salted, and 
sun-dned on stages. 

Ofi the Labrador coasts, seal-fishing from the 
miftdle of March to the middle of April is important. 
Steamers and sailing-vessels, heavily manned, seek 
the drifting ice-floes from the north, on which the 
young seals have been born. In addition to the tod 
and seal fisheries, the Newfoundland fishermen 
engage in herring fishing throughout the year. The 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon are the centres of 
the French fisheries of the Grand Banks. 

Mining. Canada has great mineral wealth, much 
of which remains, as yet, untouched. Coal exists in 
many regions. Nova Scotia rai.scs over 6.000,000 
tons ot coal annually, chiefly in Cape Breton Island, 
and Cumberland and Pictou counties. Central 
Canada has a vast coal area, whose possibilities are 
yet to be fully ascertained. Coal is mined at Leth- 
bridge. Bankhead, and Edmonton m Alberta ; and 
in the Estevan district of South-East Saskatchewan. 
The largest coal mines of Bnti.sh Columbia are at 
Nanaimo (Vancouver Island), the Crow's Nest Pass 
(with Fcrnie as the centre), Hosmer'and Corbin in 
East Kootenay, and in the Nicola Valley. Queen 
Charlotte Islands and Newfoundland possess exten- 
sive coalfields practically unworked. It should be 
noted that much of the coal is of excellent quality, 
especially the steam coal of the Pacific areas Iron 
ore IS mined near the coal in Annapolis County 
(Nova Scotia), and in Newfoundland Lalge 
quant ilies of non arc raised in Ontaiio, mainly 
at Mu'hipic oten, on the eastern shore ol 
Laki' Siij)erior. Gold is, at present, by fai 
the most valuable mineral pioduct, and is widely 
cli.stributcd In British Columbia the most valuable 
mines are m West Kootenay and the Boundary 1 )ivi- 
sion of Yale distiut. The jield originally was from 
placer mines (the Caribou district w^as then impor- 
tant), but lode mines are now the chief .source of 
•wealth Discoveries of gold in 1910 m the Bear 
River Valley caused the mining town of Stew-art to 
spring up Rich deposits of placer gold were dis- 
covered on the tributaries of the Yukon in 1897, 
and the gold of the Klondike nvcT gave rise to 
Dawson City. Expensive machinery lias now to he 
employed in the Klondike gold region. In Ontario 
gold is obtained at Kenora, and near Jackfish Bay, 
north of Lake Superior, in tli*' Rainy River country, 
and round the Lake of the Wocxls : in Nova Scotia, 
in the Stormont, Caribou, and Oldham districts ; 
and in Quebec alluvial deposits occur in the 
Chaudidre River. Silver is mined in large quantities 
at Lobalt in North-Western Ontario, and m British 
Columbia at the Slocarf, Ainsworth, Nelson, Revel- 
stone, and Rossland districts of West Kootenay ; at 
Fort Steele in East Kootenay; and round Giand 
Forks in the Yale district. Lead and copper are also 
important minerals of Biitish Columbia. Copper a.ici 
•iickel are largely mined at Sudbury in Ontario, and 
asbestos in Quebec, in the county south of the St. 
Lawrence. Petroleum and natural gas occur in 
several parts of the East and in the southern part 
of the prairies. Other minerals are the gypsum of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; the mica, lime- 
stone, and marble of Quebec ; the I’ortland cement 
of Ontario ; and the zinc of British Columbia. 

The Manufacturing Industries. As might be 
expected, the manufactures of Canada are as yet 
undeveloped ; but for her population, sh^ shows 
fair growth. Most of the manufactures are connected 
with local products, and include the sawing and 
pulping of timber, cotton, woollen, and leather 


goods for the local markets, the making of wooden 
articles, agricultural machinery for the farming 
tracts, and flour-milling. Development in manu- 
factures will probably come slowly, but with her 
vast rnineral wealth, excellent water-power, and 
native ‘energy, Canada should take a high place in 
the future. 

Very large iron and steel, cement, tar, and 
chemical w'orks are to be found at Sydney (Cape 
Breton Tsland) ; Montreal lias sugar-refining and 
cotton factories ; Quebec is (he chief centre for 
leather goods, Ontaiio turns out more than half of 
the manufactures of the Doniiriion ; and salmon and 
fruit canning ate important in British Columbia. 

('ominunicotions. Canada has been very pro- 
grc.ssive in improving lici means of communication, 
and both government and jicopk- aic keenly alive to 
the importance of transpoi (alion hicilities Ihe St. 
Lawrence River and the (neat Lakes, aided by a 
nuNiber of can.ils, provide a magnituent waterway, 
unrivalled in any othei continent Lntortunatcly, 
navigation is not jiossible irom (lie end of the fiist 
week m December until the fouilli wt'ek m April. 
For the remaining part ol tlie year (appi oximately 
215 to 2vl0 class), however, the St. Lawrence route 
enables vessels to jirocec'd from tlie Stiaits ot Belle 
Isle to Port Aithur, at the head ot Lake Superior, 
a distance of over 2, 200 miles Ihc canal.s con- 
structed between Montreal and Lake Superior, to 
aid navigation, are the Lac lime, Soulanges, Corn- 
wall, Far rail's Point, Rapide Plat, Galojis, Murray, 
Welland, and Snult Sle. Maiie (“ Soo ”). Com- 
munication between Lakes Hcion and Superior is 
obtained by means ot the Canadian Sault St. Marie 
canal, and also by the St Maiy’s Falls canal, 
situated on the United State's side of the River 
St Maty. From Poit Colbornc to Montrc'al, all the 
canals have been comjileteci foi 14 ft. navigation, 
and the ship channel below Montreal i.s 27^ ft deep. 
Montreal is thus at the head ot ocean navigation. 
Ettorts are now being made to shot ten the route 
fiom Montreal to Port Arlhui, and to Ic.sson Iraltic 
congestion by the constuK tion ot (he Geoigian Bay 
Shi]) Camil, Irom the l''ren< h Rivei on the Georgian 
Bay to Montreal — a distance of about 440 miles. 
The dc])th ot (he canal is to be 22 It , and this is 
sutfic lent to accommodate the laigest vc.sscls in the 
lake-carrying trade Navigation now ends at the 
head of Lake Supeiior, but tlic tut me mSy see the 
waterway extended to Winnipeg, and possibly to the 
foot; of the Rockie,s for small barges ; since the 
existing rivers and Jake , wouhl render great aid. 
The Canadian Government engineer as.scrts that the 
watcrw'ays from Winmiieg to Hudson ]3ay could be 
canalised, and .some Canadians pictuic ocean ships 
m the future loading gram at Winnipeg for Liver- 
pool via Hudson Bay. I hough Canada po.s.sesses a 
splendid system of waterways, the severe winters 
must always add to the importance of the railways. 
There are five great railway systems in Canada — 
the Intcr-Colonial, the Canadian Pacific (continually 
sending out branches), the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
the Grand Trunk (Canadian), and the Canadian 
NortI»in. The Inter-Colonial connects Montreal 
(the summer port and commercial metropolis) 
with the winter ports ot St. John, Halifax, 
and Sydney m the Maritime Piovmccs. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway connects Halifax and St. 
John with Quebec and Montreal. From Montreal 
it runs through Sudbury to Port Arthur and Fort 
William (terminal points for the grain traffic), over 
the prairies through Winnipeg and Regina, and on 
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over the Kicking Horse Pass to Vancouver on the 
Pacific, llie Grand Trunk Pacific Railway is catering 
for the traffic of the more northern and less devel- 
oped tracts of the Prairies, Eastern Canada, and 
British Columbia. It connects the cities and many 
of the towns of Eastern Canada, its summer port 
being Montreal, and its winter port, Portland 
(Maine). When completed, this trans-Contincntal 
line will extend from Quebec westward through the 
undeveloped portions of Quebec and Ontario to 
Winnipeg, then on to Edmonton, and over the 
Yellowhcad Pass to Prince Rupert on the Pacific 
(a possible great port of the fiiture). Eastwards 
from Quebec the line will proceed to a junction 
with the Inter-Colonial at Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick. The main line of the Canadian Northern 
extends from Port Arthur through Winnipeg to 
Edmonton; but it has lines in the Eastern Prov- 
inces, which, with future i onstruction in the 
west and linking in the cast, will give a third trafis- 
continental line. There is also the Great Northern 
(a United States’ railway), which has built branches 
in Central Canada, and pronuses extension. A 
future route of importance will be the Hudson Bay 
Route. A railway is to be built by the Canadian 
Government from Pas Mission to Fort Churchill, 
and ocean ships can then convey the prairie products 
from that port through Hudson Bay and Strait to 
Europe. Authorities are agreed that this route is 
safe for navigation from early m July to early m 
November. The future promises by means of the 
new routes (the Pacific and Panama Route — the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian Pacific — the 
Georgian Bay Route, and the I ludson Bay Route) to 
bring the ])rairie whcatfields in nearer touch with 
their markets, and to rcheve traffic congestion 
during the height of the crop-producing season. 

Roads are good in the more settled parts of 
Canada ; and, though in the newer districts of the 
prairies they are mere tracks, the winter frosts make 
even the prairie trails useful for sledge traffic, and 
they are utilised by the farmers in getting their 
grain to the elevators. It may with justice be said 
that as far as Canada's future development depends 
on transportation facilities, it will be bright 

Commerce. The exports of Canada are the pro- 
ducts of agriculture, the pastoral industry, the 
extractive industries, hunting, and a few manu- 
factured ^(^oods, notably agricultural machinery. 
Wheat, dairy produce, wood and wooden goods 
figure prominently in the exports. Live cat;tle, 
sheep, meat, cereals, fruit, fish (salmon, cod, and lob- 
ster), minerals (gold, coal, copper, silver, and nickel), 
furs, hides, and skins are other important exports. 
The chief imports are iron and steel goods ; cotton 
and woollen goods ; sugar, coal, tea, glaiss, tobacco, 
drugs, and chemicals. It should be noted that many 
exported products of the United States are exported 
by Montreal in the summer, the gopds being trans- 
ported through Canadian territory “ in bond ” ; 
and that in winter the eastern ports of the United 
States export much Canadian produce, which, like- 
wise, passes through the territory of the United 
States “ in bond.” Most trade is with the United 
States and Great Britain, followed by the Austra- 
lasian, African, West Indian, and East Indian 
Colonies; Germany, Frame, Belgium, Japan, 
South America and China. The development of 
the Pacific trade prior to the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, the railways heading for the Pai ific, and the 
pre-war increase in the Atlantic service, show 
that Canadian overseas’ trade is destined to become 


still, more important now that the great struggle 
of 1914-18 has come to an end. There are many 
excellent harbours in Canada, provided by the 
drowned coasts, but the seventy of the climate in tlie 
north precludes their use. The chief ports are 
Montreal and Quebec (summer ports) ; Halifax, 
St, John, and Sydney (wnnter ports) ; and Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert (Pacific ports with 
increasing trade). Portland (Maine), Boston 
(Massachusetts), and New York act as winter poits. 

Trad© Centres. The trade centres are the ports ; 
and the agricultural, mining, lumbering, and 
pastoral centres Seven towns have populations 
exceeding 100,000 t Montreal (750,000), Toronto 
(475,000), Winnipeg (165,000), Quebec (120,000), 
Ottawa (110,000), Hamilton (110,000), and Van- 
couver (165,000) (These figures are appreciative, 
as the increase is very rapid.) 

Montreal (750,000, with suburbs), the largest city 
and commercial metropolis of Canada, is situated on 
an island in the St. Lawrence, at the head of ocean 
navigation. Its position has made it a great railway 
centre ; the C.P.R., Grand Trunk, and Grand Trunk 
Pacific serve it. Commanding supplies of raw 
material, Montreal has become the great manu- 
facturing centre of the Province of Quebec ; and 
has shown recent development in the manufacture 
of railway engines and plant. The great growth of 
Montreal is largely the result of excellent com- 
munications — westwards by rail and lakes to the 
prairies and the Pacific ; eastwards by river and 
rail to the eastern ports and Eurcfpe ; and south- 
eastwards by rail and canals to the United States 

Toronto (475,000), the Capital of Ontaiio, and the 
financial, commercial, and industrial rival of Mon- 
treal, stands on the northern shore of Lake Ontario. 
The city has many manufactures, and during the 
open season it is the centre of a busy lake steam- 
boat traffic. Many handsome buildings have been 
erected, and the recent transmission of hydro- 
electric pov'er, generated at the Falls of Niagara, 
is a great aid to manufactures. 

Winnipeg (165,000), the capital of Manitoba, “the 
Keystone of Canada, ’’and the “ Buckle of Vhe Wheat 
Belt,” IS situated at the confluence of the Red River 
with the Assiniboine. Its great giowth since 1870, 
when its population w'as less than 300, 'must be 
assigned to the fact ,<hat it is the natural dis- 
ti’ibuting and commercial centre of the Canadian 
North-West. Winnipeg’s chief trade is in gram 
(wheat being chief), wool, hides, and timber. The 
C.P.R , Grand Tiunk Pacific, Canadian Northern, 
and Great Northern all serve it. 

Quebec (120,000), the oldest'oity of Canada, and the 
capital of Quebec province, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Charles River with the St. Lawrence. 
The deepening of the ship channel to Montreal has, 
naturally, checked its commerce. Its leather and 
timber industries arc important. Most of the popula-., 
tion speak French, and its citadel, the “ Gibraltar of 
America,” recalls to the mind Wolfe's famous victory. 

Ottawa (110,000), the capital of the Dominion, is 
situated on the south bank of the Ottawa River in 
Ontario. It is the centre of the greatest water-power 
in British North America, and the shipping point 
of a vast lumber district. Its communications by 
rail, river, and canal are good. 

Vancouver (165,000), the western commercial 
metropolis and mainland terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, situated on the south shore of 
Burrard Inlet, possesses one of the best harbours 
on the Pacific coast, and is m regular steam 
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communKation with (he Far East and Australasia. 
It has sugar-refining, engineering, smelting, and 
saw-milling works 

*St. John (52,500), the largest town and chief sea- 
port of New lirunsw’ick, stands at the mouth of the 
St. John River. It has an excellent harbour, which 
IS kefit clear of ice by the high tides ; and its winter 
trade is of great importance. Its manufactures 
include boots, clothing, and cotton goods. 

Halifax (47,000), the capital of Nova Scotia and 
the" chief naval station of British North America, 
IS situated about the middle of the south-east coast, 
on a splendid natural harbour, which is, in most 
years, free from ice during the winter. The town is 
in easy reach of the coalfields, and is an important 
railway terminus. 

Victoria (45,000), the capital of British Columbia 
and the oldest town of the province, is situated on 
the south east of Vancouver Island. It shares with 
Vancouver in the northern and interior trade ; and 
its shipping, mining, lumbering, sealing, and fishing 
interests are considerable. 

Fredericton (9,000), the capital of»New Brunswick, 
is at the head of navigation for steamers on the St. 
John River. Its tanning industry is aided by the 
local supply of hemlock spruce bark. 

Regina (50,000), the capital of Saskatchewan, is 
situated on the main C.P.R. line, 360 miles west of 
Winnipeg. It is the centre of a large wheat-growing 
distri(d, and the headfiuarters of the North-West 
Mounted Police. 

Calgary (70 000), the chief town of Southern 
Alberta, lies in the Bow River Valley, 840 miles west 
of Winnipeg, on the n am line of the C P.R. Its 
future pi (aspects are very hopeful. 

Edmonton (70,000), the capital of AllxTta, stands 
high up on the banks of the Saskat( hewan, and 
forms the portal to the Last West and the New 
North. Railway construction (Canadian Northein 
and (irand Trunk Patifu) will give it a vast future 
trade It has a large meat-packing jilant, 

Sydnev (18,000), on Cape l^reton island, has a 
laige trade in coal, and very large iron and steel, 

( ement, 1 ar, and t hemical woi ks It possesses an e.\- 
cclkiit haibour, H'be h is almost ice-free throughout 
the ycai 

Charlottetown (12,000), the capital of Prince 
Edward Island, is situated on the .south coast, and 
possesses a sjilendid harbo'ur 

HarmlUoi (1 10,000) is situatetl upon a ])lcnn, which 
rises gradually from the shf>ies of Burlington P*ay, a 
beautiful land-lo( ked harlioiir at the head of Lake 
Ctntario, It is one ot the most important manu- 
facturing towns of 4)ntario, its leading industries 
including iron foundries, the manufacture of agri- 
cultural machinery, ^nd steel and steel goods. 
Shipping facilities by water and rail are exceilent. 

London (55,000), the centre of one of the finest 
farming distiicts of Ontaiio, is situated on the 
Thames River. Its manufactures include agricultural 
implements, cars, and furniture. 

St. Johns (42,000), the capital of Newfoundland, 
is situated on the cast .side of Avalon Peninsula, at 
the head of a tine land-locked harbour Its fishing 
industry is important. Nearness to Europe ancl 
future railway constiuction may make it an 
important port. 

Port Arthur (15,000) and Fort William (18,000), 
situated on the western shore of Lake Superior, are 
imjiortant elevator centres, shipping lAuch grain. 
Their chief industries are mining, fishing, milling, 
and lumbering. 


Brandon (11,000) is situated at tlie junction of the 
Assiniboine with the little Saskatchewan, 132 miles 
west of Winnipeg, and is an important grain market. 

Other trade centres are; (1) In Nova Scotia — 
Yarmouth (fishing and shipping port) ; New Glas- 
gow (coal centre) , Truro (faiming centre) ; and 
Louisbuig (ice- flee poit in Cajic Breton Island). 

(2) In New Brunswick — Moncton (railway and 
manufactiiiing centre), and Chatham (port). 

(3) In Quebec— llwW and Sherbrooke (manu- 
facturing centres) ; Three levers (head of tidal 
waters) ; and Farnham (agricultural machinery). 

(4) In Ontario — Sudbury (mining centre) ; Sault 
Ste Mane (manufacturing centre) , Kenora (milling 
centie) ; Kingston, Petcrboiougli, and St. Thomas 
(manufactiiiing centres) ; Chielph (educational 
centre) , and Owen Sound and Collingwood (Lake 
ports). 

(5) In Manitoba — Portage la Prairie and Souris 
([ly^ain centre.s). 

(6) In Saskatchewan — Moose Jaw (milling centre) ; 
Saskatoon, Indian Head, Qu’ Appelle (farming 
centres) ; and Prince Albert (lumbeiing centre). 

(7) In Alberta — Lethbridge (coal mining centre) ; 
Medicine Hat (ranching and mixed farming centre) ; 
and Macleod (growing farming centre). 

(8) In British Columbia — Hsquimalt (port) ; New 
Westminster (the first capital, now a fishing and 
lumbering centre) ; Nanaimo (coal centre of Van- 
couver Island) ; Rossland (gold mining centre) ; 
Kamloops (cattle market anil lumbeiing centre) ; 
and Prince Rupert (G.T.P. terminus and future 
great port). 

(9) In the Yukon Territory — Dawson City (gold 
mining centre). 

(10) In Newfoundland — Harbour Grace (second 
town) ; and Nam and Hopedale (fishing stations 
on the Labrador coast). 

People and (Joverninent. Ihe Dominion of Canada 
includes the whole of British North Amciica, with 
the exception of Newfoundland teiritory. In 1867, 
Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, ancl Now Brunswick 
united ; Manitoba and (he North-West Territories 
were added in 1870 ; Biitish Columbia followed in 
1871 ; and Prince Edward Island in 1873. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan were jiroclamicd provinces in 
1905 '1 he Dominion is a federation of .self-governing 
Colonies associated for common inteiests, the com- 
mon government consi.sting of a Govcunor-Cicncral 
(apj)ointed by the Biitish Government for five 
years), a Senate of eighty-one membeis (appointed 
the Crown for life on iJie advu e of the Canadian 
Pi ivy Coiim il), a House of Commons of 213 members 
(elected for five yeans), an Icxecutive Ministry of 
thirteen or moic members, and a Dominion Judi- 
cirny. The Canadians, though laigely of British 
descent, yet include many repi esentativcs of 
Euiopean natives (notably the Fienih in Quebec), 
and a few Indians and Eskimo (Innuits). Good 
government cxtid Hic love of the home-land make 
the Canadians true to the Mother-country, even 
when approached with tempting offers. This was 
shown particularly in the General Election of 
Sentember, 1911, and more particularly during the 
Gr?aL War, 1914-18. 

(Canada early joined the Imjierial Penny Postage 
but owing to the increase of the rates of postage 
during the war letters are sent to Canada, as to 
all other British Dominions, at tlie rate of lj|d. 
for the first ounce, and Id. for each additional 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. Mails are despatched 
m normal times about three times a week. Ottaw4 
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miles liom l.omion, .tnd the time ot tninsit 
is a little ove r SIX d.iys ()(h<r iiiijioitaiil i itii's 
rue 111 ( los( ( oiiimunh at loii, tie turn ol ti.iiisit 
depi ndinp; noon the loneitiide 

CANADA lULSAM. -Nf)t re ally a balsam at all, 
but a kind of tuipeuiline It is obtained by incision 
from the bark ot the J*i}iU'i bahamca, a native of 
C'anada and the not them jiarts of the United States 
It ( onsisls nnunlv of re'sin ,ind abemt 20 per cent 
ot a volatile' oil It is vc'llovv in coloui, and has an 
a;^ie(‘able odour und a bittei t.istc' U was lormeily 
used in medn iiu , but is now inainlv employed for 
making variimhcs, tcji mounting mu rose opic. speci- 
mens, anel by opticians loi c eincmting glasses 
Owing to its transpaiency anci a reliactive ])o\vei 
neatly ecpial to that c)f glass, its value fcjr the 
last-named puipcjse m partuulaily gic‘<it 

CANVbS. - \ earnil is an ailiiui.d rhanne 1 fillc*d 
with water, which, m modc-i n times, is usually 
formed m orch'i to in.U<e a c heaji <ind easy me.jns 
for the ( onveyanc e of goods Canals have some- 
times been made' for the puijiosi's of niig.ilion and 
of su[g)lying towns with w.rter 1 hc' canals by 
which am ic'iit h'g\ pt vv.is mteisc'cted weie used 
foi the juirjiosc's of both navigation and iriigation 
Canals date* from a pc i lod long anfcniot to the 
Clnistian c'la, and weie c'mployc'd as a means of 
iiiigaticvn and i oininunu at ion bv \ssyiians, 
Ivgvjiti.ins, and llimlus, also by the (diinese, 
whose woiks of this kind .ue said to lx* uniivallc'd 
m extent , one of them, the* Impciial Canal, having 
a length of alxiiit 1,000 milc-s hor tlu' most pait, 
howevc't , thc'sc* e<u 1\ canals weie of om* nniloim 
level, and he m c* exhibit im gieat skill oi mgcsiuitv , 
and the* modes ns vo'ie c.ontc>nt to follow the* iiidi- 
mental V eltoits of the aiuients in this wav until 
the filtec'iith c(>ntuiy, when the invcsUion of the 
lock — showing how canals might be* geneially and 
advaiitagc'oiisl V usc'd lot inlaml luivigation m 
count lies whosc^ surface was it i egulai — gav c* a 
gre*at imjuilse to tins btamh of cngmc-ciiug Cuc'at 
doubts c'xist as to the peison, and even the* natuai, 
that lust mtiodmed locks Some wiitc'is attiibute 
then invention to tlie Dutch, licaldmg that nearly 
a century e.iilu'i than in Italy locks vvc*ie used m 
Holland, wheie c amds aie vc-ry numc'ious, owing 
to the f.ivourable physic al c (snditions Dn the other 
hand, the c ontiivam e lias been cdaimecl for engineeis 
of the It.ihan sc hcKil 

riie T.anguc-doc ('anal )ommg tlie Ikiy of Ihsc.iy 
and the* Mediteiiaiiean, may lx* legaided as the 
pioneer of the* camils ot modem Ivuropc* , it is l-i8 
null's long, and iisosd'JOlt above sea-lev el , with 119 
loc ks, its depth being about bit ft It was designed 
by Baton Ikiul Ricpiet cle Hc)nrc*])iss (1604-lt)8(J), 
and was fmishc'd m UxSl With it and the still 
eailicr Briare Canal ( KSO.S- 1(342) France began that 
pislny of canal c onsti uc.tion which has providecl 
her with over 2, 000 imlts of ramds, in addition to 
over 4,600 miles c)t navigable* iiveis In England 
the oldest aititkial canal is tlie I'oss Dyke', a relic 
of the Roman occupalioii It extends fiom Lincoln 
to the liver iient, near Toikscvy (II rnilc's). and 
foiined a contimiaticxi of the* (\aer Dyke, also of 
Roman oiigin, but now tilled up, which lan from 
Lincoln tej Peterborough (40 miles) 

Tmprcn'cments of the nvc'is ot file United King- 
^lom lor purposes c>f navigation have been made 
fiom early times. The hisfoty of aitificial wsatcr- 
ways, that is to say, e>f canals as distinct from 
canalised nvcis, may lie said to begin with the 
>^onstructic)n ot the hist Briilgi*\vatci Canal Irom 


Worslev to Manchester, opened on July 17th, 1761. 
In 17v59 the Duke of Bridgewater obtained powers 
to construct a canal betw'ecn Manchester and his 
collieries at Worsley, and this work, of which 
James Bnndley was the engineer, was followed by 
a period of great activity in canal construction, 
which, however, came to an end with the introduc- 
tion ot railways According to evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on Canals in 1906, the total 
mileage of existing canals in the United Kingdom 
IS .‘3,90 1 

In the eaily days of canal construction, canals 
were mostly of the c lass known as barge or boat 
canals, and were only suitable for small vessc-ls , 
but with the giowth of commerce the dimensions 
of new canals weie c'lilarged so as to enable them 
to accommodate sea-going ships Sue h ship canals 
have mostly hccii uiust meted citlu'r to shorten the 
voyage; between tw'o seas by culling through an 
intei veiling isthmus, or to convert im[)(itlant inland 
places into scapoils Of the lirst class are the 
Caledonian Canal, the Suc-z Carud, the* Kaiser 
Wilhelm, the Kiel Canal, and Panama Canal 
Icxanijih's of the si-cond class aic the Manchester 
Shp) Canal and the c .irial that miis fiom Zeebrngge 
on the North bea to 13iugos 

brcjin llu* liegmniiig, goods could be conveyed by 
canal tai moie c iieaply tlian by road Before the 
Biidgiwvatei ('.inal i anie into existence*, the cost ot 
cat r,', ago bed ween Mancli(*st('i and laverpool was 
Pis the* toil (ill (he Meisc'v and irwcll iivei naviga- 
tion and 4()s the* ton b\ road (Jn some of the 
c .iiials, such as the- P)i iclg< watc'i , flu* fa'c'ds and 
Uivc'tpool, till* Rochdale*, b'le Loilli <ind Clyde in 
Siotkind, the* (hand (kinal in Iicland, ede , theie 
wetc* at one peiiod legnlar passenger boats luninng 
(dll (he List mciitioiu'd canal 100,695 travclleis 
travc'lled in pac k<‘t boats in 1837 In a pamphlet 
inihhshed in 1770, adv'c.x al iiig the sc heiiu* of the 
Leeds and Livc'ijiool Canal, it was statc<l that 
“ Mei ( handisc- fiom Lcc'ds to Uivcijxx)!, whu h is 
often ihrc'c* wec'ks oi more' iii convc'\nig l)V land at 
the expc nse of / 1 10s a ton, and subject to damage, 
would be can led liy tlu'se boats in Ih? utmost 
salrtv, m tliice da\s, at llu ex[x*nse ol KU a ton 
In those days, canals had ovc'i the road the advan- 
tage not only of c-ioiiomy, but of speed m the 
transjxxt of goods Watc'i wm) s h,id in these eailu'i 
tiini'S anothc'i advantage* in the c ompc lilion foi 
long-distance (ladc 1 he sea competition was 
cairiod on by sailiiig-shij) loasteis, and this gav e 
to inland watei ways an advantage vvhu h the) lost 
when steamshijis came in Whe-n a ship might lx 
piev'c*nted for weeks by advc-isn winds fiom c ,iti ) mg 
goods by se.a irom Liverpool or Biistol to fx^ndon, 
and, at liest, no [)imc tiiahty c^f aiiival c onid lie jne- 
du ted the* advantage s of ic'guianfy and piiru tnality 
weie on the side* of inland baiges , although so fai 
as regal ds tonnage a ship might carry mote chea])l\ 

1 hei e IS c'videiice that much trallic then ciossed 
England bv canals which now goes not by canal, 
nor in many cases by laihvay, but by sea h'or this 
reason, ancl in the absence of railways the loiig- 
distani'o trade over c.inals was then vciy consider- 
able 1 he llonrishiug pc'iiod in the Instoiy of water- 
ways came to a giadual end as the railway era 
advanced When lailvvays weic* being constructed 
in England some canal c oiniianies weie alarmed 
for their future, and sold their canals to the lailway 
companies, who, m 190(3, cjwncd 1,138 miles of 
canals out of a total length m the United Kingdom 
of 3,901 miles As some of llicsc canals are links 
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CANj ' AND DKTIOXAkV OF COmiERCE 


in the eluim ot intern.tl water KtiinmiUK. Uioii, coin 
plaints ]ia\e fiequentlv ai isen on the tpK stiDii (h 
thnnigli traltie .mil tolls I'lie Assouation ot 
Ch^nbers ot Commerce .md otliei bodies ha\ inj; 
taken 11 ]) the matter, a io\.d lommission wa-, 
a})])ointe(l in 19(M-? to ie})oit on tin lanals .md 
\\ateiu.i\'s ot till' kinf^doin, with a \ i< w to i on- 
sideiinj^ how ihm' could be moie ])iolil.ibl\ iisi d 
foi national pm jioses 

Many, however, .still continue to prosjier, as, foi 
instance, the Cirand jumtion, the I.ea Navigation, 
and the Trent and Mersey The traltu , and grnerally 
the rights, liuties, and liabilities of i anal comji.inies, 
are legulated by tlu' Canal Tolls Act, 1845, the 
Raihv.iy and C.inal Tiallu Act, 1854, the Regula- 
tion of Railwa\s Ait, 1878, and the Railw.iy and 
Canal Tralfic vXet, 1888 The Railway <ind (.'anal 
liafhc Act, 1851, iin])Oses the obhg.ition on both 
railway and i.inal (onpi.inus to m.ike .idequate 
]irovision for leceivmg and lorw.iidmg toallu with- 
out unieasonable diday, and without .gianimg any 
undue jiiefeieme to any piason or loiujianv in 
connection tluri'with C.in.d compaitiies, too, in the 
same w.iy as i.ulway (onijianiey liaving oi woikmg 
can.ils forming j-iait ot a < ontinuous line ol coin- 
n1^mlc.atlon, oi whuh ha\’e the terminus or wh.irf 
of the one wathin 1 mil<“ of tlu‘ tei minus oi wdiai f 
of the othei (e\« ej)t tennini or wh;ii\es witliin 
5 miles of St r.iiiTs), ate bound to .itfoid due and 
reason. ible l.uilities for lei Living .md loiw.Mdyu] 
all tlie ti.iIlK aniving by one ot sm h (.mals b\ ihe 
othei l’elson^ ,ompl.i!nmg^ lh.it sin h t.u iht n s ,u e 
not gi. lull'd Jihiv .ipply to till b'.ulw'.iv ('oinme.- 
sioners hu .m oi du ii* mmg them to bi gnen 
Companu s .ne i.i.ide lialae loi loss oii.isioiud 1)\' 
the nigletl Ol di fault ot t'n ii sci\.m1s m the 
I .image uf animals ,md goodg siib|e< t to Ihe 
]iowi 1 ol I omi>ani(‘s to maki' |ust .md ii.isonable 
conditions IP. ( onnet tion uitli tlu letinmg, loi- 
^’^'aiding, aiul dfliveiq' ol sm h ti.illK , .md, liiifhei, 
subjei t to this, th.it no gieatir d.ima!’,i shall lx 
rei oyered rigamsf .t coinpain toi llu' lo^> <4, lu 
injury ilone to, any animals Invoud tlie iMllowmg 
siim-i, th.u' is to say, foi am iioisig /5 , foi lu .at 
(.ittle, [lei lu'iui yl5, .and lot .an\’ slu'ep oi pu’s, 
yier liead, /2 , iinh ss a gu.itei value has luin 
del l.ired by the sendet lAeiy i,iil\va> <md < .mal 
lomjxmy mu-.t keep <it then si.itions or w'h.uvis .i 
book' showing evei \' late loi the 1 one lx mg i h.ii grd 
for the laiiiage of ti.ilfii liom eai li sl.ition oi 
whai f to anv' pl.ii e to whuh tlu* loinpam' book 
lialhc, nu lulling r.itcs i hai ged undei an\ sp< < i.il 
eoutiait, as well ns a sta*' ment ol the disi.nue 
fioni th.il .‘‘tation or H'h.u I to evciy othei station 
or whait to ulm h .luy such rate is charged I iiese 
books of rates must be ojxm to piiblu insj^ei lion 
without |)a\nu“ut 'Ihe R.iihvay (umnnissionei s 
may leipnre lotnp.inics to distinginsh the i oin- 
^nonent juuts of the r.iti'S i harged, so th.it ti.idcis 
may know how mm h is < h.irged for lonvei'.ime 
and how mm h foi other exjxmses , and !he\ have 
power to fix teimmal i h.irgis in i <ise of iiisputc 

( \N VKV, -Ihis will-kiiovMl i .ige bud owes its 
name to tlie Canal y Isl.mds, fioin wlm h itoiigmally 
came, and wheie, as wall m ’\lMhn.i, the wild 
variety still llouinhes Main vaiieties aie ii'aml m 
Icngland : the Noiwuh, the Yoikshne, the Laiu.i- 
shn e, and the London being well-known breeils, 
ditfeiing in loloui, size, .md sh.ipc Ihiie .iie also 
laige iinpoi tatioris horn the ("ontnumt, 'k|>eiially 
fiom the Tyrol 

CAiNAUV SEED. — The small seeds of the Dmlari^ 


canatien^i'), or ('.inaiy (iiass It is tlie oi dinary 
food of lanaiies, and is impoited lioin Sji.im, 
I’oitiig.il, Moioiio, . 1 . 1(1 1 III ke\' Canary seed is 
also used foi tlu piep.u.ition ot .i line Hour, which 
IS valmibh' m linishmg sill^ ialxus 

CANAItV WINE. — \ light wine lioni the C'anary 
Isl.mds, iu)w disphuiii b\' Madeiia Ihe wines 
known as “(an,u\- poi t ” and ' i,mai\' s.ick ” aie 
made m Spain 

rAN( EE. Mm nuaiis to K iuiei .i doi iiment ot 
no legal e lt<-i t oi validiu In de.iliiig with .i doi u 
inenl (sm h as ,in .igucim nt) m i (iiiiim n ml nmtteis. 
ills (he miml ( list (iin lo w ] 1 1 ( lie w i u 1 1 " i ,mi elled " 
ai I OSS it , am 1 to .ipp< ml tlu * I'lm I iii i s ot ( he p.n I les 
Any siiujili' ( oiiti ai ( .ign < nu nt (^ an bi i .im i lied in 
this 111 . mm I . tlm giving u|' ol Im, lights b\ one 
jvii 1 V 1 X mg a '-II till II n t i i se uh i ,i I u - n ha t lie 1 1 le.ise 
of the otlui p.iitv A 111 w lontiait has, m t.icl. 
been made, toi whuh a. is \\< 1 | Iviiown, a ion 
suleialion js iieiiss.iu' to n mh i it v.dul in l.iw, 
.irui thm IS the m.miu i in whuh it is made 

etlix I mil It it is .1 ( .e < 1 1| a (mill u t 1 )\ di i d, 

tins pioiednie is imjiossible \ d( t d (an oiiL Ix' 
dr‘ 4 io\i‘d .is to its (III. I b\ .iilolliei (hed J lu‘ 
di 111 . lilt \ , fi oiil (hi point ol tlu a I nip dill \ (loi till 
del d would ie((nne a 10 - 'taiiipl is oviiioiiu b\ 

1 he p.ii 1 11 s L II 1 1 I iiig mlo a shot I a ■ 1 1 i im n I b\ whuh 
i ai h ot I hi III imd' I l.d\( s to i \ . i n t ( a d( i d il milled 
upon to do so 'I his ,igi ( eim n I mid. to Ix' ',t ,t in pm I 

with a (x| 'lamp on | \ , .nu 1 n u h . 1 1 1| . i ( n. is ai i - < , 

the del'll n. nevei lu.ud ol 1 lu a'nciiiuiit i an 
ah\.i\ s be II III d upon 

( \N( EJ.E\TI().N (H HIEES 01 lAdlANfiE. 

A bill ot e\( h.mge is du(hai"id w lu ii it is mien 
tion,ill\ I .UK ( 111 d the I'llLot T \i liaiigi \it, 18 SL’, 
S( ( I u <11 (i.L pi o\ ides - - 

“ ( I ) M lu I ( .j bill I s m 1 1 n ( u am Il\ ( a m i 1 h d b\' 
the lioldei oi lim .c'cnl, nul (he i a lu i I l.i I u ai is 
.ipl >,u t III I hi 1 1 ( ai, till bill 1 , ( li .( 1 la I 'jt d 

“ ('-!) Ill like 111. mm I an\ j-.ii I \ Imbh on a bill 
m.i\ lx dixhai'gdbs tlu ml i n I u ai 1 1 i ,iiu i ll.il u ai 
ot Ills ',i''n.i(nr( b\ tin liohhi .n |p , a-uiit In 
siu li < ase aii\’ imloiMi who would h.ive had .i 
I I'Jit o) I ( ( oiii s( .ig.im I I he I MI I \ w lu)' ( su'iiat III e 
Is I .im t Ill'll, IS .iLo (Il >( lull g( d 

“(d) \ I .im ( ll.i ( loll ni.iih Miimlt lit uamllc , la 
nmlii .1 niist.ike, (a witluait tlu .mthoiilv ol Ihe 
holdi I , IS mopii.ilivi , bill wluie .i bill (a ,m\ 
signa I ni e I lu 1 1 on a| ipe u s I o h i \ i lx i i^. .iiu ( lb d , 
the buidi II ot piool lu (ai tlu p.ii t ' w ho alli gi s 
tint the i aiu i Il.i ( loll w.m in.uh i m i n 1 1 nt ua mil \ , 
ol mull i .1 imst .tki , Ol without .i n I lu a 1 1 \ 

I II t hose I a si S w hci ( a bill (a aihei|Ui ha . been 
.11 < idi nt’.ilK i.iiuillid l)\ .1 baiilcii, a note slionid 
be mull IK ai to the i .im ( ll.i I uai that it It, is bi i n 
“i.imilii'l m iii(a,’’oi “i.iiutlbd b\ mmt.ike, 
and the b.mki i who h.is ni.uh the ( am i Hat ion 
si 11)11 Id .idd Ins sigim I in i oi his nu t m Is 

I |)on the i.i'yniihl o| .1 ( heque, d n, the nsiml 
jaailue to 1 ,111 (1 the '-igimtiiie I I the di.iwi) liy 
null king if iliiongh with ink , .iiul (lu d.iv ol p.iv- 
imnl IS I'tlui wnttcii, '.t.unjxd, la peiJia.ited on 
(lie ( heijiie Milleii nt lianks ad < pi di II i i ui I nu Ihods 
ol doing (Ills 

\\ hi 11 .1 bill is j).iid, the , Ignat in e ot 1 he ai i epLoi 
is i. mil Hed In the .ase ol <i ' Indu aioiii ed lall, u 
b.mkt 1 g.eiui.dly i.imels Ins own iiuh a semciit 

Mie i.imellation '>honld be nmde dm mively, but 
it IS not nei essai y lo reiuici the sunmluie illegible 

OANIELLATION OF STAMPS. — Sei tion 8 of the 
Stamp Act, 1891 , jirovides as lollows — 

“( 1 ) An mstnmu'nt, the .IuIn' ii[)on wlm Ii is 
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rcqiiiicfl or j)crinittc(l by law to be denoted by an 
adhosivt; stain]), is not to be deemed duly stanqied 
with an adhesive stamj), unless the person 
required by law to ( anccl the adhesive stamp 
cancels the same by writing on or across the 
stamp his name or initials, or the name oi; initials 
of his hrrn, togetluT with the true date of his so 
writing, or otherwise effectively cancels the stamj) 
and renders the same inc'a])ablc of being used for 
any other instrument, or for any postal purpose, 
or unless it is otherwise proved that the stam[) 
ap]icaring on the instrument was alhxcd at the 
proper time 

“ (2) Where two or more adhesive stamps are 
used to denote the stamp duty upon an instru- 
ment, each or every stamp is to be cancelled m 
the manner aforesaid 

" (3) livery person who, being inquired by law 
to cancel an adhesive stamp, neglects or refuses 
duly and effectually to do so in the manner 
aforesaid, shall incur a fine of £10.“ 

If any bill of exchange, payable on demand or at 
sight, or on presentation, or not exceeding three 
days after date or sight, is presented for payment 
unstamped, the person to whom it is presented may 
affix thereto an adhesive stamp of 2d and cancel 
the same The amount of the stamj) may be de- 
ducted from the amount of the (heque or bill, 
or charg(‘(l in a) i omit 

CANCKLLF.il CHFQllKS— When a chcspio is paid, 
it becomes the jiiopcrty of the drawet, but the 
banker is entitled to keep it as a voucher till the 
account is settled, oi the customer agrees that the 
entiles in the j)ass-book are (oiiect. A j'aid (heque 
IS useful evideiui, in the event of an ai tion at law 
b('ing brought against the diawer lot the amount, 
of the jiayinent of the money ft is also evidence 
on behalt of tlu' banker that he has lepaid money 
belonging to the diawer, to the .imoiint of the 
chi que 

It IS the f)iai tice of many London bankers to 
return i am elled c hi ques to a ciistomiM e<u h time 
he gets his })ass-book, .ind these are jiku eil in the 
]-»oi ket ol the j)ass-book 

In most (onntiy banks, however, the jiaid 
voiuheis aie not, as a tide, given u|) to (iistomers, 
unless sjjci lally asked lor in i ases wheie lluy aie 
given U]), an ai knowledgment is obtaiiusl fiom the 
( nstoinei that the entiles in the jiass-book are 
( orii'i t, OI a conti! inatioii ot the bal.iiue is taken 
I he ( am elled (luspies ol e.u h (iistomer aie 
usually kej)t in sejiaiate bundles, soited m oich'r 
ot dale of pavimml, eai h bundle i ontaimng the 
voiuheis toi three, six, oi twelve months, -as may 
be most convenient 3 ho jiav mg in shjis me retained 
bv the banker and aie not given iij> with jiaid 
(luques. dhev are soited eithci .dong with the 
(luapies, or in separate bumlh's 

If a cam t'lhd ( lu (pu' is rtapiv ed ns evidence in a 
(ourt of law, the diawei, .is Ixing the owner ot the 
jiaid cluapie, although it is iii the custody of the 
banker, must take sU j)S to obtain it lioin the 
banker, dins, m practu e, would never be refused, 
il a receijit is given to jirotect the banker. A telus.il 
to hand over a clicapie would iietcssitate the stivicc 
ot a subpoena u])on the banker to jiroduce it (See 
Cancellation of Bill of Icxciiange ) 
CANDIA.—lScc Crete ) 

CANDLE. — A rod of wax or other fatty sub.stance 
surrounding a wuck, used for lighting puijioses since 
the second century. Candles of wax arc now rarely 
used, except in religious w'or.ship, their place having 


been taken by olheis made of sjiermaceti, parathn 
(obtained chiefly from bituminous shale), tallow, or 
steanne Stcanne candles arc very common on the 
Continent. They arc manufactured from animal^nd 
vegetable fats, and generally from a mixture of 
tallow ami jialm oil Wicks are made for the most 
pait of jilaitod or twisted cotton yarn. 'Ihe process 
of manuf.acture vanes with the different substances. 
Moulding IS the usual method emjiloyed, but cannot 
be adopted m the case of wax candles, as the wax 
adheres to the mould. These are, therefore, manu- 
factured by a jirocess ot basting and rolling The 
wax IS poured over a senes of wicks suspended from 
a ring rotating horizontally over a cauldron. Ihe 
candles are .afterwards rolled between mai blc slabs 
.ami trimmed with knives Ihe ( ommonest c.indlcs 
are m.adc by dipping, the wicks being repeatedly 
difiped into the melted tallow until the required 
thickness has been attained, hence the name 
“ di[)S ” The moulds used in the manufacture of 
stcanne, jiaralhn, and spermaceti candles are made 
of pewter or glass, and arranged in a waioden frame. 
The wicks ai e ^stretched through them and the fatty 
substance is then poured in. Machinery lias now been 
introduced fc^r the whole process of inanufai fine, 
and 100 candles can be moulded at one time. Ornci- 
mental p.atteins, however, must still bo made by 
hand. Coloured candles aie produced by means of 
aniline dyes 

LANDLEBERRY. — Known also as the candlc- 
berry myrtle, wax tree, wax myrtle, and tallow 
tree It is a native of thev United States, but has 
been naturalised in South Africa The fruit is 
covered with greenish wh^e wax, which is useful in 
commerce for the manufacture of scented soap and 
candles 'J he latter burn slowly with a small light 
and little smoke, and give out an agiecable odour. 

CANDLEMAS. — Candlemas Day is the day upon 
which the Koman and Anglican Chiirclies commemo- 
rate the I’unrication of the Viigiri Mary. This is 
fixed on ITbiuary 2nd In secular niattcis it is' 
mainly known in Scotl.ind as being the hist of Ihe 
Scottish Ouarter It is a common super- 

stition m Siotland that the slate of the veather on 
this day detenniiu's the general weather of the 
sjumg sr.Tson 'Ihe other Scottish Quarter Days are 
Whitsun on May 15lh, T.ammas on Aiigus<t 1st, and 
M.utminason Noveiiibei 11th. 

CANE.--T he genoial name a]i])licd in commeice 
to the reed-hke stems of vaiioiis grasses and p.alras, 
such as the b.imboo and the sugar-i ane, thirngli its 
ajiplicalioii should ically be confined t'j the vanoiis 
spei ICS of lattaii palms, so common in India end 
the East generally. Large Quantities aie imported 
into Great jintam for the manufacture of baskets 
and chans. The walking-sticks known as “ canes ’’ 
and cane umbiclla sticks arc made of a palm with 
a thicker stem, namely, Malacca, though the name 
IS sometimes loosely applied to ai tides of other 
origin 

CANE SUGAR.~(Scc Sugar ) 

CANNEL-COAL.— Also called candle-coal. (See 
Coal ) 

(lANTAH.^ — -(See I'oreic.n Weigius and 

Mfiasukes — Egypt.) 

CANTARO. — (See Foreign Weights and 
Measures — 'I urkey ) 

CANTIIARIDES. — Blister beetles, ot which the 
l^ytta vesicatona, or “ Spanish fly," is the chief 
European species They are chiefly imported fiom 
Flungary. The insects are preserved in vinegar, 
dried, and reduced to a fine powder, which is of 
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great medicinal value owing to its chief constituent 
cantharidine," which is a crystalline substance 
forming the chief ingredient of all blistering fluids, 
and of most stimulating hair lotions. It is mainly 
employed externally as a plaster or ointment for the 
relief of neuralgia, congestion, etc. The tincture of 
cantharides is prepared for internal use, but as it 
is extremely poisonous, great care must be taken 
not to exceed the medicinal dose prescribed. 

CANVAS. — A heavy, coarse cloth made of flax, 
jute, hemp, or cotton. Tents and sail-tloths arc 
made of the coarser varieties, but rotton-du<k is 
sometimes used for the sails of rating yac hts. The 
finer sorts are employed in fancy needlework 
Artists’ canvas is made from flax like all the better 
varieties. It is piimed, or giounded, a neutral giey 
before being jiaintcd on. There are certain lecog- 
nised sizes, varying horn kit-t at, which is 28 m. 
by 36 in., to Bishop's whole length, which is 58 in 
by 94 in. France is the chief seat of manufacture, 
the canvas for needlework and tapestry being made 
at Beauvais *and Pans, while the other varieties 
come from Flers, in the de[)artment of Oinc 

CANVASSING, — The act of goisg about fiom 
place to ])lacc, or fiom house to house, seeking 
customeis for goods, w«irc\s, or merchandise, dhc 
v^ord IS still frecjuently usc'd as indicalinK a method 
of obtaining orclcrs , but its more geneial applica- 
tion is conhned to the asc ei tainment of the partic ular 
views and leanings of per.sons in a pohtu.al sense, 
CAOFTCriOlJC. — Generally tailed indiai ubber,, as 
it was long used only for erasing jiciuil maiks 
Caoutrhouc is a,n important elastic gum, obtained 
as an exudation from numerous tropical tiees native 
to South Ameiica, wlul;^\ still supplies the largest 
c[uantities, although rubber trees arc now largely 
cultivated m Africa, and in the I'.ast and West 
Indies Ihe milky juitc thickens on ex[')()suic to 
the air, and the juocess of coagulation is hastened 
by means of the heat and smoke of a wood lire, to 
•»which the Irrownish colom is due Crude lubbcu' is 
tenacious and elastic , it becomes soft and sticky 
when heated, and hardens whem coolc^ci Owing to 
its waterproof cpialitic^s it was used by ('harles 
Mackintosh lor waterproofing cloth',, but the “ mack- 
intoshes " thus manufactured weic' unsatisfac toi y, 
owing to their unpleasant odour and to the 
above-mhntioned inlluciK e of tcmjieraturc. 

Vulcarii.scd caoutchouc is a mixture of caoutchouc 
and flowers of sulphur, sulphide of antimony, zinc 
oxide, chalk, or lamp-black, and is red, black, or 
white in colour, accorchng to the c onstitucuits. It 
is more elastic and less potous than raw rubber and 
IS* used for a large vancty of purposc^s Amongst 
these may be mentioned .spimgs and butlers, water- 
beds, hot-water bottles, air-cushions, gas and water 
pipes, fire hose, door mats, dolls, machine belting, 
tyres, and all .sorts of watei proof covciings If the 
cjuantity of sulphur in the vulcanised mixture is 
, increased, an entirely new .substance is prcKluccd, 
called ebonite or vulcanite. It is black, haid, horny, 
and capable of a high polish. It i.s iMploycxl for 
electrical apphanc’cs, benng an excellent non-con- 
ductor of electricity, and also in the manufacture 
of chemical apparatus, stethoscopes, speaking tubes, 
toys, and of various other articles 
CAPACITY. — (See Contract) 

CAPACITY OP PARTIES TO BILL OF 
.EXCHANGE. — A bill of exchange is a species of 
CGutract, and the general law of contracts is applic- 
able to it. There are, however, some ^particular 
points which require special examination. The 


capacity and authority of parties are dealt with In 
Sections 22-26 of the Act, the general rule being 
laid down that “ capacity to incur liability as a 
piirty to a bill is co-cxtensive with capacity to con- 
tract." This applies to a party to a bill, whether he 
IS a drawer, an acceptor, or an indorser. A distinc- 
tion must be notned between capacity and 
authority. I'he capacity of a person is a creation 
of law, and a want of cairacity is an incurable 
defect. Authority is created by the jiartiea them- 
selves, and IS a question of fact. '1 hus, although an 
infant is, genet ally speaking, without capacity to 
contract, he may bo aj)|H)intt'd as agent, and have 
authoiity to act as agent on behalf of his principal. 
And even though a pet son may not have authority 
to cntei into a contiact m the fust instance, his 
conduct may be ratified afteiward-. by his principal. 
It IS the general oiiinion, althougli the point is not 
quite free from doubt, that capacity to enter into 
oidinary mercantile contracts is goveincd by the 
law of tins country when tin* lontiact is made in 
Jingland (bee Conflict of Laws ) 

Infants. An miaul is nevei halile personally 
upon a bill ot ex( hangi m any < apat ity, rwen though 
the bill is given by liim .is the j)iue of necessaries 
bupiilied. lb‘ can only be* sued upon Ihe consider- 
.ilion; and an .idull cannot be sued iqiori a bill 
givmi 111 respet t ol a debt i oiitnu ted dm iiig infancy, 
as this amounts 1o a ratilu at ion of the debt, and is 
(oiitiaiv lo the jiiovisioiis ot the Intants Relief 
Act, 1874, but this lattei case only ap[>lies, prob- 
ably, to <i jietson who takes a bill with a full 
knowledge ol the c iic umstam < s It is presumed 
that a lioldei in due ionise- [qv) would not bo 
pniudued m .my action he- instil ut ed. it is well 
known that a bill m.iy be antedated. The mere 
lact th.it .m .idnit a(ct'j)ts .i bill whu h is dated 
])iior to th<' attaininent cd his majority will not 
( onstitute a deleiu e in an ac tion on the instrument, 
if in lac t it w.us signed altei the attainment of his 
majonty. But if an infant .iccc-pls a bill bcfoie he 
comes of age, even though it is payable after he 
attains the age- ol 21, or diaws a cheque under 
similar conditions, and [lOst -dates it so as to make 
It payable allc-i the attammeiit of his majority, 
no action can be mamlained on tin- instrument, 

( veil by a holder lor v.iluc- Where there are 
sevoi.d pc'i sons jointly n.iiiU'cl in a bill, as drawers, 
aceeptois, or iiuloisers, and one* of them happens 
to be- an inf.int, though the inlaiit caiii^ot be sued, 
the oth(‘r jiersons aie liable, and an action may be 
mstilutcsl ag.unst them, the name of the infant 
bc’lng exchidc'd. 'Ihe cirlc ru c; ol infancy will not 
prev.ul if Ihe infant h.is induced another party to 
enter Into a contiact with him by lepresenting 
hims.-ll to be of lull age Inlanc y is a privilege, 
anc> < annot be- abused; but in some respects an 
infant has a distmc i advantage. If he becomes the 
holder of a bill he is perfee tly entitle cl to sue upon it. 
lie- can, more >v(.r,s)e .authcjnsed to act as an agent 
and have autlvonty lo ailix Ins name to a bill. He 
does not, cjf course, become liable* jiersonally upon 
the hill- the liability is that of his principal. 'An 
infant’s signature in any way does not destroy the 
validity ot a bill, if such signature happens to be 
placea thereon. " Where a bill is drawn or indorsed 
by an infant, minor, or corporation having no 
capacity or powei to incur liability on a bill, the 
(hawing or indorsement entitles the holder to re- 
ceive payment of the bill, and lo enfoice it against 
any other party thereto ’’ (Sec. 22, ss. 2). Is 

Married Women. The nuapacity of a married 
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woman has been removed by the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882 She can now draw, accept, 
or indorse a bill just as though she were a single 
woman, and be liable upon it. If, however, she is 
sued and judgment obtained against her, the judg- 
ment can only be enforced against her separate 
estate. Since the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1893, it is irnniatcnal whether she 
was or was not jiosscssed of separate estate at the 
date of the signing of the bill. This applies to 
English law. The lajiacity of a mariicd woman in 
Scotland is not so extensive as in England. 

Corporations. The capacity of a corporation or 
of a company to i ontract depends generally upon 
the purposes for which it was formed, as set forth m 
the statute, charter, or memoiandum of associa- 
tion by which it was constituted. If it exceeds its 
powers in this respect it is said to act xillra vires, 
and any such contract entered into is alisolutely 
void. Speaking generally, however, it may be laid 
down that a corporation formed for the purpos 9 of 
trading has capacity to incur liability upon bills of 
exchange. In other cases the capacity must be 
expressly given 

Lunatics and Drunkards. Ihe loniracts of a 
lunatic are voidable and not void. Consequently, 
lunacy may be set uj) as a defeiKa- to a bill, unless 
the bill was given cluiiiig a liuid interval, or the 
transaction ratified during such inteival, but the 
defence of lunacy is only available between 
immediate jiarties It is of no avail against a holder 
in due course. Complete drunkenness is also <i 
defence against an immediate jiarty in the sairu' 
way as lunacy is, and even jiartial drunkenness 
may be, if sm Iv drunkenness is induced by baud 
or in any way taken advantage of by another party 
to the bill. 

Ageuts. The authonty of an agent to draw, 
accept, or indorse a bill depends upon the geneial 
law of agency {qv). Agents are divided into three 
classes: special, general, and universal A sjiciial 
agent is one who is appointed foi a jiarticular pur- 
pose, and he is, therefore, invested with limited 
powers. He has no .luthoiity to bind his juiiuipal 
in any other matter than that for whuh he is 
engaged, and the persons who deal with him an* 
bound to ascertain the extent of his authority. A 
general agent is one wlio has authonty to do any- 
thing whn h comes witlnn the limits of tin; position 
in which he has been jilaced by his ])imcij)al, and 
who binds the principal by his acts done whilst in 
that position. For example, if a general agent is 
ilaccd m management of a house of business, lie 
las an implied authority to bind his jiuiuipal by 
doing anytlnng which falls within the ordinal y 
scope of that business. And it makes no difference 
as far as third parties without notice are c oncerned, 
even though the principal has privately limited the 
authority of the agemt, and the agent t'lolates the 
orders given to him by the ])rincq:)al — the jinncipal 
is bound by his agent's acts A unnv-rsal agent is 
one whose authonty is unlimited. Siu h an agent 
has ‘power to bind life jjrincipal by any act winch 
he does, provided the same is legal, and agreeable 
to the law of the land An illustiation of the three 
classes of agents is seen in the case of a principal 
who carries on a number of different bu.sinesses. 
A universal agent binds the pimcipal by any act 
done in connection with any of the different busi- 
nesses earned on. A general agent can only bind 
the principal by acts done in the particular business 
in which he is engaged. A special agent has no 


authority to bind the principal by anything done 
outside the particular duties imposed upon him. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the utmost care is 
required in dealing with persons who profess to act 
as agents on behalf of their principals. A prudent 
person will always require to be satisfied that the 
alleged authority has been given. This is not easy 
in every case. An agent may be appointed either 
verbally or in writing. (If he is appointed to enter 
into a contract under seal he must be appointed by 
deed ) When a written authority is produced, any 
person contracting with an agent must judge of the 
sufficiency of the authority. When the authority is 
declared to be verbal, all the circumstances of the 
case must be exannned, and any previous dealings 
carefully considered. It must be remembered that 
a principal may always ratify the acts of his agent, 
even though done in excess of authority, and such 
ratification will cure any initial defect. 

How an Agent Signs. When an agent signs a 
bill of exchange, cither as drawer, accejitor, or 
indorbcr, he must signify the capacity in which he 
docs so, otherwise he will make himself peisonally 
liable upon the mstrurnent; and the signature must 
not be such as to describe him merely m his 
( apacity as agent, or as filling a representative 
< haracter, for this docs not ex( einpt him frorti 
personal liability. Thus, if the di awing, acceptance, 
oi indorsement, is in this foiin, “ J S , Manager," 
the word " manager ” is dest nptive of J. S , and he 
IS personally liable dhe same rule apjdies if the 
signature is " C, agent," or " D, exciiitor of E" 
C and D are liable, though in the lattei case liability 
would be avoided if .some such woids were added 
<is " without recour.se agav'at me jiersomilly." But 
if the drawing, acceptance^ or indorsement is given 
in the following or a similar foim, " X and Y, 
Eimitcd, J. S., Manager," or " I'or the X Railway 
Co , J. S , Sccictary," and J. S is acting within the 
scope of his authority, he is not jicrsonally liable at 
all, but his principals aie bound by the signature.- 
An agent sometimes indicates his authority by 
signing his own name afUr having written m the 
name of his jirim ijial, preceded by the woids " per 
])ro ," thus " E‘r pro John Smith ([^rin< ijial), 
(leorge Blown (agent) " In Scotland the method 
of signing adoj)t(;d is "Geoige Brown (agent), per 
])io John Smith (piiiuipal)” The woids " jier 
])ro " are an abbiiwiation ot the Latin words per 
proLuralionem, and denote that th(' agent is em- 
powered to sign in this way by his jirmcipal. But 
the jiiincipal is only bound to the extent of the 
authonty given to the agent. " A signature by 
procuration operates ^as notice that the agent hits 
nit a limited authority to sign, and the prim ipal 
is only bound by such signature if the agent in 
so signing was acting within tlie actual limits of 
his authority " (Sec. 25). It need scarcely be added 
that an agent duly a])j)ointed has no power to 
delegate his authonty to another agent appointed 
by himself. 

Remedy against Agents. If an agent exceeds 
Ins authonty in signing a bill of exchange, what 
remedy has the holder of the bill ? It has just 
been pointed out that if an agent merely signs 
as " A. B., agent," the word " agent " is descriptive, 
and A. B. is personally liable; but what is the 
position if the signature is in such a form as to 
show that the agent represents Inmself as acting 
on behalf of another person ? The answer is 
sujiplied ill part by Sections 23 and 24 of the Act; 
and also by the general law applicable to agency : 
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" No person is liable as drawer, acceptor, or 
indorser of a bill who has not signed it as sm h ” 
(Sec. 2v3). This includes signature by a duly 
authorised agent If the agent had no authority, 
the principal cannot be bound. Again, “ where a 
signature on a bill is forged or placed theicon with- 
out the authority of the person wdiose signature it 
purports to be, the forged or unauthoiiscd signatuie 
IS wholly inoperative, and no right to retain the bill 
or to give a discharge thercfoi or to nifone pay- 
ment thcieof against any party thereto can be 
acquired thiough or undcM that signature, unless 
the party against whom it is soiiglit to retain or 
enforce payment of the bill is piecluded from 
setting up the forgeiy or want of authoiity. Pro- 
vided that nothing in this section shall alfect the 
ratification of an unauthorised signature not 
amounting to a forgery ” (Sec 24) The pimci])al. 
therefore, is not bound, and the agent is not bound 
either, on the bill, for it does md m lealitv bear his 
own signature, but that of the jirincipal for whom 
he purpoits to be agent The only remedy is an 
action for damages against the .i^ent for a false 
representation of authority It should, moK'over, 
be noted that if the name of a peison is signed to a 
lull “ per pro ,” without authority and with intent 
to defraud, the party who do('s this is guilty of 
forgery under the horgery Ad, 1913 

Partnori. 1 he rapai ity of jiart ner.s, as far as bills 
ol exchange are coni cined, depends uj'on Ihcge? eral 
law of partnershi[), just as the c.ij>acity of agents 
depends upon the law of agency In gcncicd, any 
ait of a pai tner, which is done witliin the scojie of 
the jiaitnership busm ss, and m the ordin.uy 
course of business, is binding u})on all the other 
partners, unless the poison witli whom tlu^ jiaitner 
deals actually knows that tlie paiticular act is foi- 
bidden In fact, every jiartncr is an agent for the 
him and his oilier jiartncis for the purpose of the 
.partnership, and all the ordinary lulcs of agency 
apply to his ads llis j)osition is that of <i geneial 
agent ; but for tliosc acts which arc outside the 
scope of the partnej ship business, the othei inem- 
bcis of ihe him are not liable, anless theie is a 
subsociuent tatihra'ion It lollows, therefore, that 
if a partnership is a trading one, any jiaitnei may 
bind his firm by di awing, acccjiting, c>r indotsing 
bills of exchange, oi making or indorsing promis- 
.soiv notes; but it must be done in the name 
of the hrni. If a jiaitner doe.s any of these things 
m his own name, lie is personally liable upon the 
bill or note , but if the firm carries on business m 
the name of the individual . partner who draws, 
accepts, or indorses «. bill of exchange or promis- 
sory note, the drawing, accepting, or indorsing 
IS an act for whu li the him is primd facie liable 
As a him of solicitors is not a trading jiartneisliij), 
no partner m the same has authoiity to bim' his 
fellow partncis by dealing with bills of exchange 
or promissory notes. It ajipears, however, that, 
although a member of a ncm-tradmi partiicrshij) 
cannot bind his fellow partners by diawing, aicejd- 
ing, or indoising bills, the property m tliem may 
be passed to a third ])arty by his indorsement in 
the hi Ill's name. It is only dunn j the existence of 
the partnership that the question of the rapacity 
of one member to bind the othei partneis < an arise. 
No member of a firm is bound by any c ontiai t until 
a partnership is formed*, nor altiT the jiartnership 
is dissolved, except that, by Section 38 c-t the Part- 
nership Act, 1890, it is provided that, after the dis- 
solution of a paitnership, the authority of each 


partner to bind the firm, and the other rights and 
obligations of the paitners, continue, notwithstand- 
ing the dissolution so far a.s may be nccessaiy to 
w'lnd up the affairs of the partnership, and to com- 
plete transactions begun, but unfinished, at the 
time of the ilissolution, but not otherwise , but the 
firm IS in no case bound by the acts of a partner 
who has become bankrupt The last proviso, how- 
cvci, does not alTcct the liability of any jierson who 
has, after the banknijitcy, represented himself or 
knowingly sufiercsl himst'lf to be represented as a 
partnci of the bankiujit 

Assumed Nanii*. cVitamic is i('(]uii(*d in all 
K'spects when dialing with bills ut cxihange, and 
all the jiaitiis must be i learly di'signaled in order 
to fix them wuth liability (see Piri. of JCxchangk), 
but there IS one juunt in conn ei (ion with thisneces- 
Mly foi certainty Unit must not be oviu looked. 
A jiersoii may chaw', an e])t, oi iiidoisi* a bill m an 
a'-sumed name, II this is dom' and tlie identity 
of the jicison clearly established, liability is 
mcuried just as though tlie sif^natiiii' hail been 
made in tli(‘ conect nami' 

Signature Obtained by Fraud. In i emsidermg the 
cajiai ity ol p.uties to a bill ol exchange, and their 
luibihty in lesjic*'! ol it, evhu h is I'litirely depen- 
dent ujion tlieii signing the instiumeiil as diawer. 
acieptc:)!, oi mdoisiu, it is ne<essaiy to notice 
the w’ords “as stu li '' ( ontamed m Seitiou 23. 
Ihe peison who signs a bill must liace signed it 
as a bill and not liave been milmed by any fraud 
to put his name to <ui msliument w-lui li he thought 
was something totally dilteicmt 'Ihus, m one case, 
an old man o! feeble sight was induicd to sign liia 
name on the ba( k of a bill, biung told that it. was 
a guarantee which he had jiiomised to sign. The 
bill was negotiated, and lamejnto llie hands ol a 
holder in due lourse (t/v). As it w.is found as a 
fact that the defendant had ai ted without negli- 
gence, it was held that In? was m no way liable 
ujiori the bill. Ami in a later i asi', where a joint 
maker of a jiromissory noti' had been fiaiidulently 
induced to sign a document m tlie belief (without 
any negligem e on his pail) lluit lie was merely 
witnessing tlie signature of Ihi' othei joint maker, 
the earlier decision was folloiced, and the person 
who had been induced to sign was held not to be 
liable. 

CAPF COLONY (TUF PKOViNCF OI^THF €APK 
OF 0001) IIOPF). -Posllioii, Area, and PopuialioH. 

This Piovmcc embraiesllie southern [lait of Africa, 
being bounded on the loitli by wliat w'as foimerly 
known as Oeiniau Soutli-Wesi Atm a, tlie licahuan- 
alaud Pioti'c torate, tlie Omigji' Free State, 
BaMitoiand and Natal, wliile on the south, east, 
an 1 wt'st its slujres are w'aslird by the: South 
Atlantn and Indian Oi cans 'J h*' tof.il aiea 
(iiu hiding Poiidoland, lici huanaland , Wallisch Bay 
[whaling st.ition aiul good harbour], and the 
iiaiiskeian teintoius [Cj'^^nskii, lembuland, Gri- 
(|ualand, I'.ast, and St John’^) is 278,995 sijuare 
miles Only 600,000 of me total jiopulation 
(2,600,000) are whites, the remaining two millions 
are Kaftiis or other ef>loured lau es I lie JCuropcan 
population, largely confined to Cajie Colony proper, 
is mainly of British, Dutch, and (ietman oiigin. 
Generally speaking, Dutch are found m the west, 
and Ifiitish in tlie east Its small density of popula- 
tion (approximately nine to the square mile) is 
largely to be accounted for by the build and 
climate of the country. The ('.qie of Good Hope 
Province now forms pait of the South Aliican' 
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Union, ami is the largest of the four provinces of 
that Union. 

Coast IJnc. '1 he sea-co^ist, typically African m 
type, IS strangely inhospitable Good natural 
harbours are almost entirely lacking, most of the 
existing harbours lieing unpiotccted ruer Vnouths 
choked by sand-bars , and the ports aie at great 
•distances from one another. Strong currents on the 
south-east coast cause great a( ( umiilations of se<li- 
ment, and net essitate the employment of powcifiil 
suction dredgeis Wallisch Ikiy and Saldanha Ray 
form excellent harbours on the west, but lack good 
productive hinterlands 'I able Ray, on whuh 
st.inds C'.apetown, is aitihcially prolcrtcxl by a 
breakwater, 2,000 ft long Simon's Town, on False 
Ray, IS an ex( client mival station, but its situation 
is against (Oinmeuial development. On the south 
(Oust, Ikat I'dizabeth, on Algoa Ray, has a hailxjur 
ot the roadstead t^pe, and is txposcsl in summer 
to south-easterly winds '1 he liarbour of last 
London on the east is exposed and dang(.ious 

Huild. D le suila<e of C'<i[)c Colony (onsists vei y 
laig(ly of a great tablelund, which uses nregulaily 
and abruptly by a senes of tenaues from the ( oast 
to the intei uji . '1 he i ise Itom the sea is marked by 
the shore slop<.‘, the Little Kiuroo, llu‘ (.usit Karroo, 
and the High Veldt Long tanges of llat-tojipecl 
mountains, (lossmg the colon} fiom west to c-ast 
and i unmng pat allel to the cixists, loi m the southern 
edges of the ten a' css Comimming at the coast, 
the first tc'iiaie is limited by the Lange Rergen 
(Long Mountains), whilst faither notlh rise the 
lofty Zwaite Rei gen (Ithn k Mountains), and between 
the two imnges In s the ( layey tableland of the Little 
Kairoo 'I he t/ieat Kanoo, wlm h rises to heights 
of fioni 2,000 to nearly 4,000 It , stietches fiom the 
Zwaitc Rergen to the range known by the' names 
of flic Roggevcid (i ye-fie!(l), Nunw\eld (new field), 
Stoi m Rergen (Storm Mount. uns), and Sneenw 
Ikirgcn (Snow .Mountains), with Coinp.ass Reige 
(7,800 tt ) d ills plateau, approximately two-thnds 
the size ot Sv othind, has a length ot about 800 miles, 
and a width ot 70 to 90 miles. It is ( overed with 
ochre-coloured sod, which is very fertile when 
watered Small i am fall makes the region ]>astoral, 
and the small shee^i-bush, a lemaikably nutritious 
plant, IS acharai tenstic jirodm t. aiding the jiastoial 
industry m the dry seasons I'or two or three months 
when the 'lam falls, the and Kaioo bhussoms as the 
lose, and tlm sheep, goats, and cattle feeci on the 
fat ot the hind, whilst the test of the year they lyad 
a diy and dusty e.xisteiu e i'.e}ond tlic mountains 
extends the jiastoial Upjrei Kairoo, formpig part 
of the gieat vVfiican ])late,iu 

'Ihe iiveis ot Cape Colony suiter from varying 
volume, cataiaits, and b.iis at then mouths, so 
that their use to comniene is vei y limited 'Ihc 
Orange Kuci, longer than (_he Rhine, is only 
navigable by small <iaft for a fevv. miles up, its 
tributary, the Vaal, h.is numerous c.itaiacts, the 
(ire.it Fish River i-i^ijubject to sudden .ind dangerous 
floods , and only the small Rreedc River has a 
stretch ot uaMgable watei bince many of the 
rivers flow in deep “ kloofs," they oiler difiicjlties 
to nrigation 

Clilliilte. Urv, (-lear air, suitable lor invalids 
with chest com))laints , small rainfall over a great 
poi tion, necesniatmg irrigation foi agrn ulture ; dust 
storms in the interior and <n casional violent thunder- 
storms ; these aie the m, irked characteristics of the 
climate of Cape Colony Four rainfall regions may 
be distinguished ; (I) Ihe Lastern icceives summer 


rams from the south-east trade winds, which are 
forced upwards by the eastern highlands, and by 
ascending currents from the Higli Veldt (average 
annual rainfall, 16 to 30 in.) , (2) the South-Wesftrn 
receives wintei rains from the stormy west winds 
(average annual rainfall, 12 to 30 in. and over) ; 
(3) a small portion ot the south coast receives rains 
at all seasons (average annual rainfall, 16 to 30 in.); 
and (4) the Noith-Western gets practically no rain. 
Ihe build of the country and its soils are not con- 
du( ive to the retention of moisture, and thus much 
of (iape Colony must be iiiigated, and special 
methods of farming have to be adoptc'd Tempera- 
ture conditions may be obtained fuim the following 
(igiires, summer (January) and winter (July) tem- 
peratures,. F' : Cape 'town, 75°, 47°, Port Fliza- 
beth, 74°, 49', (haaft Reinet, 85'. 37°; and 
Kimiierley, 90°, 3(U Rainfall is the most important 
factor , its absent e or smallness fuun lime to time 
causes -.erious lus^- and inconvcmeiK e. 

rroductioiis and Indui^trios. I here are m.any dis- 
advantages in the way of tlie economic dcvekjpmcnt 
of Cape Colony*, and among these aie the labour and 
Kite prtjblc ms, the dilfu ultiesof agricultuie, and the 
hindrances to t ommunication On the east and on 
a sfiip of the south < o.ist the jiopulation is mainly 
centred, but the growth of a mining jiopulation in 
the north suggests that the development of the 
mineral lesonices will lead to a more eijmtable 
tlirfiibiitioii ot tile inh<i])itanls 

Af^ricnUure Agricullute is not of juimc imjiort- 
aiK o, but IS bc-ing systematically < ■'.■ganised Kaftir 
lalxnir is einplciyed, and iipigation must be resorted 
to over the greater part (>'^lie ( olonv, since the only 
districts with a sutlicient rainfall lie in tlie south, 
soulh-west, and e.ist. l)i ought, locusts, lust, ami 
limited mai kets pi ovicle dilficullies, and the countiy 
is far fiom supplying local needs Wheat, barley 
oats, lyc, ‘‘mealies" (maize), Kalin com (millet), 
lucerne, and tobacco au' among the principal cropT’ 
WhcNit thuves on the Malmesbniy plains , maize is 
the most ceitain crop, Imetne is cultivated on 
iriigatcd tr.icts, and tobacco is iinjiortant in the 
iich limestone valley of Oudtshoom the cultiva- 
tion of the vine is increasing, but the quality of the 
wine and btandy ot the c olony is not yet yciy high. 
1 he chicT disti lets aie in the west — the ('ape, Slellcn- 
bosc h, Ikiarl, Malmesbniy, W'orc ester, and KoberN 
sc'in divisions 'ilieic- is a Government wine tariii at 
Gicxit Consfanlia. ncMi Cajic; 'lowii inniits of 
tempeiate ami siib-tropu al climes .ire giown, and 
the advantages of soil, suiislune, Ibe ‘‘ Meditcr- 
lariean " climate of the south-west, and the estab- 
lishment of packing establishments should lead to 
an important industry. Fxcellcnt grapes, pears, 
peaches, ncctaunes, api u ots, apples, melons, and 
c|uim es have touml their way to Lurejpean 
markets 

The rastoral Industry is one of the mainstays of 
Cape (Colony, as might be c-xpcc ted. Fhcims arc of 
vast extent, especially on the K.irroos, langing from 
3,000 acies and iipwaids Hoises, cattle, sheep 
(inetino), goats (Angoia and Capo), and ostriches 
arc the c hict animals reared, ami it is estimated that 
cadi head ot cattle rec]inrcs 10 to 20 acres, and 
eac'h sheep 1 to 2 acres (much more is required on 
the Karroos). Disease and di ought are the farmer’s 
chief enemies Horse-breeding has dc^clined in recent 
yeais, though the Coleslicrg district sliows increase. 
Cattle for transport purposes are fed on the coast 
districts, and large numbers arc found in East 
Giiqualand, Tembuland, Pondoland, and the 
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Malmesbuty and King William’s Town divisions. 
Dairying on the co-operative system has been 
adopted, but the frequent drv seasons limit the 
industry. Butter is made in the districts of Cath- 
cart and Bedford, and theese in Ciriqualand Last 
and Bcchuanaland. Angola and common goats 
(5,000,000) arc very profitable, the foimer foi their 
mohair and the latter for their mutton Angora goals 
are mainly reared in the divisions of Aberdeen, Braaff 
Reinet, Cradock, Willowmore, Someiset East, and 
Jaasenvillc. Wool, the chief farm product, promises, 
with better grading and classification, to become 
still more important, 'i here are about 18,000,000 
sheep (chiefly merino) in the Colony, the <.hicf dis- 
tricts Lieing the eastern and south-western tracts, 
and the Karroos Ostneh fanning, said to be twiie 
as profitable as sheeji-fai ming, is, how'cvei , highly 
speculative, and dependent on the ca])iicc of fashion 
Faiming may be on huerne (producing tlu* tiiu'-t 
feathers), or on the natural \eldP Ihe largest farms 
are in the Oudtshoom Division 

The Mining Industry The Ci^lony is luli in 
mineral wealth, esjiec lally diamonds As legaids 
expoi t value, that of diamonds is greater than that 
•f any other yiroduct Kimberley is the «iiamond 
centre, and all the j'rmcip.d mines are woiked by 
the Dc* Beets ('onsolidated Mining Coin])any 'J heie 
are also allucial diggings near Baikly Coi)p( i is 
found throughout Namaqualand, but ospr< lally 
round Doku p, whu h has rail connection with Poit 
Nolloth ihe m'luijial coal mims aie at Indwe, 
Stei kstroom, Cv^lwi^t, and Molteno in the east, 
but the* mdustiy is uP^^ioi impoitancc' Of other 
minerals, gold is found ^ Millwood and Mafeking, 
and mangaiu'sc' neat Cape down , garnets .ue found 
111 the noith-w'cst, <uid agates in the* Vaal and 
Orange Rivers , and salt, asbestos, lead, iron, tin, 
and jiseudo t I ocidolite lejiresent the remaining 
minerals. 

Lunibennf; The forest area (550 scpiatc miles) is 
protected Half of the; forests ho in*the (icoige, 
Knysna, and Hurnansdoi]) divisions. wh(*re the 
yirim ipal w'oods are yellow wemd (suitable for 
wagons), and stink wood (suitable for cabinet- 
making). Other forests are found north of I\ing 
William’*s Town, tlic chief woods being yellow-wooil 
and sneeze- w'ood. ^ • 

Fishing The fishing industry is small Cape 
Town, Siinonstc)#n, and i’ort Elizabeth ate the 
cliief centies Silver fish, “Cape salmon,” soles, 
crawfish, and snoek are caught. 

The Manufacturing Industries There aie no 
manufactures oi importance Flour mills, biewc'i ics, 
tobacco factories, tanneiies, saw-inills, coacli- 
building woi ks, and jam-inaking c stablishments 
supply partly local n^c'ds, a large amount of 
manufactured goods being imported. 

Communications. Few good natural harbours, the 
physical confi [^nation of the country, and the 
absence of navigable rivers hinder transjif tation 
Railways aie of prime important c, and tiansjioit 
by ox or mule-wsigons is a necessity d'he ( Imd lail- 
ways aic : (1) l ire Western (Royal Mail Koufi' to 
the diamond and goldfields), starting fiom Caj^e 
Town and running through De Aai Jnmtion, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking iiito Khotlesia , (2) the 

Midland, from Port hdizabeth to Naauwjioil, with 
branches (a) to Dc Aar Junction, and (/;) to liloem- 
fontein and ITetoria ; and (8) the Fasteir. from 
Hast London, through Queenstown, Cy]ihcrgat, and 
Burghersdorp to Springfoiitein (Orange Free 


State), the junction with the Midland. Branch 
lines are fairly niimeious in the ea.st, and the 
Malmesbury wheat distnct is now aided by a short 
line from Cajie Town 

Commerce, 'fhe exports ol the Provmcc aie chiefly 
diamonds, goUl (from the Tiansvaal), wool, hides, 
copper, skins, fuis, ostiich featlieis, mohaii, fruits, 
and wine. Uhe imjioits are manufactured goods, 
and food piodmts (iiei essities as well as luxuries), 
and compiise giam, flour, w'oollen and cotton goods, 
leather, maOiinery, clothing, books, coal, stationery, 
non goods, and chcmutils C'aj>e fown. Port Eliza- 
bc'th, least London, and Port Alfred aie the chief 
outlets The last three jnirts export tlu' Imlk of the 
('a])e wool Most trade is with the Piutc'd Kingdom, 
the other South Afiican ( olonies, and Biitish 
jK»ssc‘ssions 

Trade (Vlltrcs. 'Ihe tiach^ cc'uties are the 
yioits, and the pastoial, mining, and agi n'ultural 
cc-ftties Four towns lia\c po[)ulat mns exc ceding 
20,000 

( ape Toivn (LStfOfiO, w il li subiii bs) , 1 he ( apital, 
the seat of the Legislatnic' of tin I n on of South 
A'r<a (the headquaiteis of the exc ( nli\ e Icing at 
Prelc-Hia), leposes <it the fool c)t fable Mountain, 
20 milc's noith of the Cape* ol (lood Ihtpc, and at 
the head of fable Bay It is an impoilant jxat of 
call, a gieat lall\\a^' centre, and one ot the cfiief 
out lets ol the Pioviiice Its climate' is he .ilthy and 
’its sui 1 oundings be .intiful Dutch, Icnglish, black 
lacc's, and M.il.iys make* iqi its popnkit ion 

Ktniherley (40,000), the dm 1 town ot (.inpialand 
West, and the ca])ital ot the ” Diamond Diggings,” 
w’as a mining c.inq) in 1870 Ihe town is well 
di aim'd <ind well jirovidc'd with water Large 
iiumbc I s of skillc'd and highly p.iid Icni ojcean miners 
aic' cni])lo\c'd in its mines, but the cost ot living is 
high Di.imonds are found in the linu'stonc and 
clay below the dec omjiosed volcanu locks, and in 
the alluvial soil of the Vaal River 

J^ort Fliuibeth (35,000), on Algo.i Jkiy, 4(S0 miles 
east of ('a])e lown, is a busy sea])oit, possessing 
railway advauitagcs siijxiior to those' of ('ajie Town. 
Among its mdiistrics ait* the jaodmtion oi salt, 
jam-makmg, tob<ic c o manuhu tin cs, and milling. 
Its exports iiudude wool, skins, and ostijch 
f» alhers 

Fast London (30,000), at the montli of the 
Buflalo Kivei, notwithstanding its csxjio'tt'd harbour, 
c allies on an important Ir.ide ft is the jirincipal 
tcMvii C)f a fine* jiastoral and agin nltmal distiict, and 
c'xpoits some of the produce of tlu' Oiange River 
('olony» llaibour impi oveineiits aie adding to its 
impoi tancc. 

(trahamstown (20,000), lies noitli-ea'd of Port 
Elizabeth, and is connected with Port Vlficd by 
rail II IS the meliojiolis of the Eastern Provinces, 
.and the c entre of aiuigrn ultural and j^astoial district. 

IJttenhage (4 5,000), near lk>rt Ehzabc'th, is a 
jirc tty town, and is the ci'iitrc of an agiu ultural 
.ind pastoial district, it has large wool-washing 
establishments and railway woikshojis 

Faarl (13,000) is situate'?] noith-c'ast of Cape 
'I'owhi, and is the centie of a wine and fruit- 
jiroducing district 

King William's 1 oivn (12,000), on the Buffalo 
River, IS an imjwitant commerc lal town, ]H)sscssing 
wool- washing establishments. 

OraafJ Reinet (10,000), ” the (.cm C)f tfie Desert,” 

IS the centie of a sheep, goat, and ostin h-rearmg 
distiict. It has good railway connection with Port 3 
Elizabc'th 
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Queenstown (10,000), on the mam line from East 
London, is the centre of an important sheep-reaiing 
district, 

Oudtshoorn (9,000), on the Grobbelaars River, is 
the centre ot an ostrirh-farming and tobacco- 
producing region. 

Other ( cntres are Worcester, Beaufort West, and 
Cradock (Great Karroo farming centres) ; Alivval 
North and Colcsbcrg (Upper Karroo pastoral 
centres) , Ookiep (copper mines) ; Vryburg (dia- 
monds) , Mafeking and Millwood (gold), Cyphei - 
gat, Indwe, Molteno, and Sterkstrooin (< oal) ; 
Malmesbuiy (wheat) , and Naauwpoort (railway 
junction) 

People and (iovernment. Cajic Colony was a 
Dutch possession till 1806, when the British took 
possession of Cape Town, and in 1815 the Colony 
was definitely recognised as a British j:)ossession. 
Since May 31st, 1910, Cape Colony, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony have b(!en 
united in a Legislative Union (the Union of South 
Africa) under one Governnient. The Parhaimait 
consists of the King, Senate, and House of Assembly, 
and the separate jirovinces have each then own 
Provincial Council to manage local artaiis The 
sbibility of the South A fin an civilisation dej)emls 
upon the harmonious i o-(ipeiation of the white rai es, 
and it IS pleasing to record that there are signs 
now that the Union will be blessed with much pro- 
sperity. This has been ('Sj)e(ially exemplified dm mg 
the period ot the Great War, 1914-1918 Uilfcienccs 
in the jjast, raused by dilfeient economic and cul- 
tural devclo])monl, do not unduly i ankle, and the 
problem jaovided by the great prcpondeianco of 
black laces can b(' confidently expe< led to be 
solved. 

Mails arc despatched in noimal times to Cape 
Colony and SouthTAfnea generally eveiy Saturday 
Cape Town is situated 5,979 miles fiom South- 
ampton, and the time of transit is about sixteen 
days. 

CAPERS. — The pickled flower-buds of the Cap- 
pans spinosa, which grows m the south of Fiance, 
Italy, and Sicily. Capers have a i:>ungcnt taste, and 
arc a favourite ingredient of sauces The greyish- 
green colour IS sometimes due to the addition of 
copper, Toulon, Marseilles, and Grasse are the chief 
centres of the export trade. 

CAPICHA. — (See Foreign Weighis and 
Measures — Persia ) , 

CAPITAL. — Our far-off ancestors, emciging 
slowly and painfully fiom a state of savagery to 
become pastoral workers, did so mainly because 
they had rea( bed the conception of (apital. Super- 
fluous animals, left ovci after the savage appetite 
had been satisfied from the spoils of the chase, 
would be preserved as jn'ts. When famine pressed 
and the hunters leluined empty, these animals, 
though pets, would be slai^htercd for food , and 
so it wouhl dawn on the savage intellect that it 
was wise to preseivc useful things as a precaution 
against futuic wants Tie would have learnt to 
" save " ; and the “ profit " he deiived fromHho 
wool of his sheep, the milk of his cows, and the 
young of his cajdives — quite apait from the lact 
that the domestic animals afforded insurance 
against famine — taught him that wealth saved may 
produce future wealth. lie would, that is, ha\e 
grasped the ideas of income and capital 
, The primitive idea of capital was, therefore, that 
which afforded a revenue ; and this is the meaning 


attributed to capital by ordinary usage. A person's 
capital IS regarded as the fund from which he derives 
an income, which income he can use without sinkipg 
and dissipating the fund itself. If I subscribe to a 
war loan, 1 obtain an obhgation from the Govern- 
ment that I shad receive a certain annual income. 
To me, individually, what I gave to the State is 
still capital. To the community, however, since my 
cajutal hag been expended — not m any productive 
undertaking, such as the construction of a railway, 
but m the pay of officers and soldiers who produce 
nothing, and in destroying without return a quantity 
of gunpowder and bullets— the amount of my sub- 
scription no longer exists as capital My sub- 
se<juent income is derived, not from my own capital, 
but from other funds at the (hsposal of the com- 
munity. The bond I have is a claim on the returns 
to other people's capital and mdustiy. 

But this view of capital, as that wealth which, 
independently of tffe work of its owner, bungs in a 
revenue, is- -being an individual view — not the idea 
in the mind of tl^e economists. For political economy 
IS a social science I he economist regards capital 
as an instrument of production ; as that without 
which no productive operations beyond the rude 
and scanty beginnings of primitive industry are 
possible. In order that present labour may lie 
effective, it rcquiics tlie services of past labour, of 
congealed labour which is destined to supply pro- 
ducTive labour with its various prerequisites. 
Cajiital perforins for labour an oltice analogous to 
that which language does for ic'^vAimg 'I'he germ 
of reasoning powers may^-w found m the lower 
animals, it is through 1/s <ommand of language 
that man is so immeasurably superior in his reason- 
ing faculties. So cajutal, affording shelter, protec- 
tion, tools, and materials required in the work of 
juoduction, and feeding and otherwise maintaining 
the workets during the pioci'ss, makes possible 
works beyond the conception of the j^rimitive mind,'*’ 
and multiplfcs j^roduction to a stupendous degree. 
Though life is hard for some and easy foi others, it 
is hardly ever so, hard to any one as it wculd have 
been to all unless men m tlie past had stoied up 
capital d'he claims of these men we honour in tlieir 
descendants, and though tlu'se latter may receive 
an inupme without working, no injustice is done to 
others For example : 'By means of the locomotive 
and the railway tiack one man^ enabled to do 
work a thousand men could nolTperfotm without 
that auxiliary cajiital. TSy means of the cotton-gin, 
the material emliodiment of the mental labour long 
past of its ingenious inventor,^ an amount of cotton, 
such as would have occupied a negro during a whole 
yeat , is cleansed fiom seeds in an hour. By means 
of his plough and his team, the farmer produces 
vastly moic wheat than h^ could without their co- 
operation : the inventor of the plough works 
invisibly alongside him. 

But not only is capital a useful ad_pjnct to labour ; 
in a modern civilised society it would seem to be 
indispensable to the labourer. Without the aid of 
some capital, cither the pioduct of his own past 
laboui or advanced to him by another, a man can- 
not undertake any branch of productive labour. 
Even as a hunter he j^vould need a rifle or nets, and 
in our country his hunting grounds would be few 
and the game shy and scanty. Unless he entered 
into the service of a cajutalist, he would peiish as 
inevitably as Ciusoc would have done had he saved 
nothing from the wrei'k He might, indeed, prefer 
to exist as a parasite on Society, subsisting on legal 
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or voluntary chanty ; or he might constitute him- 
sdf one of the large predatory class that lives by 
pillaging or over-reaching other people. But as a 
worker h^ irmst^ave command of capital ; and this 
IS what IS meant by the expression that indu<itry ts 
limited by capital Industry cannot be employed to 
any greater extent than there is capital to invest : 
injure capital or diive it away, and you at the same 
stroke lessen the scope for productive labour , 
foster capital, or, by providing favourable condi- 
tions for its investment, attiact it from other 
countries, and you give additional employment to 
imlnstry. 

The converse, too, is true ff capital is indis- 
pensable to labour, labour is no less indispensable 
to capital For caprtal is kept in existence not by 
hoarding, but by perpetual renovation Capital 
unemployed, even that which exists in the more 
durable forms as buildings, imRhinery, and tools, 
perishes within a longer or shorter inteival. But 
capital employed, thiough the weaiing out of tools, 
the dcstiuction of mateiial, and t!ie consumption 
of food and clothing by workers, jierishcs also. 
'J'he difference is that in the first case the disappear- 
ance of the capital is the final stage , in the second 
case, there has been a jiroductive process which has 
replaced tie' capital c-xjiencled with an met ease 
When we speak of the reward for capital as the 
reward lor evading, " for abstinence, w'e do %iot 
mean to imply that the capital has not been con- 
sumeil We nu the owner has refrained from 

its unproductive cmtSm^iption, and has en<d_)tecl it 
to be em])loyed by [irod^ctivc labourers He has 
diverted it fiom what are called “ consunijition 
goods " into the class of “ prc^ductive goods " And 
whether a ])aTt of his wealth — of his stock of things 
agreeable or useful which possess exchange value-— 
becomes cajiital or not, often tests in the wall of the 
’ «wncr. Tt, for instance, I lefrain from cooking and 
eating an egg and cause it to be hatthed, 1 have 
changed my “ consunijition good " into a “ jiro- 
du( tive good ” : into capital. For the essence of 
capital IS that it is wealth created ^lot for itself but 
in order to create new wealth It is intermediate 
wealth , and without the co-ojieration of labour it 
IS nugatory. Labour and c apital together con.stitutc 
a single concrete fact , and*|nst as to harm capital 
IS to jienahse labour, so capital sutfeis when labour 
suffers. Capital cannot be effectively employed bv 
ill-eciuipped, badly-nourishcd, poorly-clad, and ill- 
honsed labourers. Hence the economy, even trom 
the c apitahst's point of view, of high wages 

Capital IS usually divided into two great divisions : 
circulating capital and fixed capital Fart of the 
capital engaged in prodiution, being oiu e used, 
exists no longer as capital, 'the raw material whic h 
the cotton spinner uses is destroyed as ca])ilaHtor 
•his purpose when once it has been tuinc'cl into 
thread, thoiigh^it obviously fui ms a part of the 
capital of the weaver Similaily, that portion of the 
spinner's capital which he pays away as wsages exists 
no longer as his cajiital. If the business is to con- 
tinue, this part of capital needs to be constantly 
rcnewccl from the sale of the finishcl product. 
Being renewed, it is again patted wnth m buying 
materials and paying wage's. It is perpetually 
changing hands ; and .so we have Mill's definition : 

Capital which fulfils the whole of its olfcrc m the 
production in which it is engaged, by a single u.se, 
IS called rn dilating capital." 

Instruments of production — buildings, mai hinery, 
tools — form another large portion of capital. 'Ihe 


efficacy of these is not exhausted by a single use, 
and being of a moie or less peinianent character, 
they need not be icplaced after each single opera- 
tion. It will be sullicient if an amount is set apart 
from each opeialion, sui h that at the end of their 
period of utility as productive agents others may 
1)0 proem ed Ihe sale of the product, that is, must 
pioMcle a di'jiredation fund tor the more durable 
(apital, as w'cll as replace m its entirety the capital 
which IS destroyed by the single use. d'he amount 
of depreciation will, of couise, vary : m the case of 
some machines theie is a loss nnh'ss they cam every 
year 20 per cent, on tticir cost , a dock or a canal, 
once made, simply ie(]mres regular and frequent 
outlays to Keep it in lepair Capital which thus 
exists in a durable shap<', and the leluin to which 
IS sjiread ov'^ei a peiiod of i on csjionding duration, is 
( ailed fixed capital 

lAs possessors of < iicnlating caj>ital, the employers 
have an advantage over their wr^ikeis, d hroiigh 
the highly organised (ondition of finance, tlnur 
circulating or tloatmg capital acciuucs a Ihiidity 
which enables it to run freely to wheie it wall find 
the most jirolitable investment The wuiker can 
tiansf(‘r lus labour power mm h less freely. But 
much of the employer's ca])ital is irrevocably fixed 
and SjKciahsed, and to the extent that this is so, 
the cmplovei is less mobile than lus workpeople. 

dhe woild’s work being done in the main under 
the (liieition of capitalists or of tlu-ir agents, it is 
clear that the initi<vtiv<‘ rt'sls with liim who has 
( laiins on the stock of things useful and agreeable, 
d he c apitalist controls industry : he is, says Carlyle, 
the Ca])tain of Industry : " I lu* Leadca s of Industry, 
if lndii‘'try is evei to be led, are virtually the Cap- 
tains of the World , if there* be no nobleness in them, 
there will nevei be an Anstoc rac v' mote." His 
letention, howevc'r, of tlic jiower to contiol industry 
depends on his ability to enqiloy his ( apital in ways 
beneficial to the community , if lu' dissipates his 
c apital foolishly he is no longer a leader of industry, 
but must take his place among those controlled. 
Ca])ital will still be dominant, though directed by 
moic skilful brains 

ddus IS what is nu'ant by th(' designation the 
“ era of capitalism " Men note how indispensable 
ra])ital is to our modern large scale industry , they 
dread tlie absolute and despotic' jjower wTu h seems 
lc 3 be lodged in the cajat.ilist's hands , they hardly 
realise that capital, out of the instinct of self- 
preservation, must suppoit and foster labour ; and 
with vcjlicmence they clcinanc. that the State must 
control cafiital m Hk* interests of the community. 
Not capital, but the capit.dist is theii avcision. 
'1 hey aclriut that jiioduction has immen.sc'ly increased 
by the invention of machines and tlie use of 
iinpioved metluids,, but they dcclaie that the 
w'orker does iii)t mulic ipatc in the bcmefits, since 
these ])OW('rful auxiliaries are under the control of 
the employer (See the articles on FRorns, 
SociAi is.M, and Wages, for a fuller discussion on 
this point ) 

Ike great devc'lopmcnt of the joint stock principle 
has, m these latter days, introduced a new com- 
plexity into the question of capital 'Ihe function 
of taking risks has been divoiccd from the function 
of directing the business ; the 35,000 shareholders 
in the London and North-Western Railway have 
little part in controlling the 30,000 or so servants 
they employ. They obtain news of their property 
by reading the newspapers. 'I here is m process a 
constant ;/.onccntration of industry , but there is, 
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curiously enough, accompanying this concentration 
an ever-growing dispersion of property in the under- 
takings, We arc all ca[)italists now — the financial 
magnate, the humble investor of his hardly-earned 
surplus in War Bonds, the trades unionists iri their 
corporate capacity, may now consider affairs from 
the capitalist’s point of view. And if, as it should, 
this dispersion of capital conduces to greater 
harmony between capital and labour, it is altogether 
for good. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT. — fn a book-keeping sense, 
capital IS the excess of assets over liabilities — the 
sum which would be left m*( ash if all the assets 
were realised at tlieir book values and all the 
liabilities paid. Uhe capital a( count shows wliat 
that amount is. It is an ai count kepi by a business, 
and which may be regarderl as the ]MuscjTial at count 
of the proprietor with the business For ( he purpost s 
of book-keeping, a trader is regardt'd as se])arAt<“ 
from his business, and the amount of capital 
owing by the business to the ])iopnetor is shown 
m the capital account. 1 he trader, tluic-lore, 
appears in tlieiiooks of Ins Imsiiu'ss as a creditoi 
of his business for the amount of his < ai)ital 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT, RAISING. -1 his is practi- 
cally the initial task in all book-keeping cjperations ; 
whether a business or enter[)nsc is being started 
under the propnetoiship of a singles individual, a 
partnership, limited comjiany, or juiblic authoiity, 
the principles are on a siimlar looting , some 
minor differences exist, howc'vcr, as regards methods 
of obtaining capital. 'I'he conseejuent mode of 
treatment vanes somewhat. 

The acquirement ot a business by a piivate indi- 
vidual or by ])artnc'rs, or in the case of a business 
so owned, the placing of the accounts upon the 
double entry system, will re(|uire the assistance of 
a statement of capital representing the interest in 
the business of each proprietor On the othei 
hand, the treatment of capital in the books of a 
company or public body is dealt with in a ccMIective 
manner in accordance with the details of the capital 
subscribed by shareholders or stock-holders 

A and B as partneis acquire a business from C 
as vendor of a business, paying him jointly ^10,000 
as cash consideration, and agree to take over C's 
liability to his trade creditors amounting to ;^600 
The partnefs contribute and will be interested m the 
proportion of two-tlurds as to A, one-third as to B 
The properties taken over are as follow’s : Freehold 
and buildings, ,^1,000 , plant and machinery, ^3,000 ; 
sundry debtors, /3,500 ; stock-in-trade, Jl,500 , 
stores, 1,000. The partners put /1 2,000 in cash 
into the business : A, 18,000 , B, /4,000. 

The journal and cash entiies for these transactions 


will be as follows — 



Journal. 



Sundries'— Dr. 

/ 

£ 

To C (vendor) 


10,000 

Freehold Buildings . . 

! 1 ,000 


Plant and Machinery 

. 3,000 


Sundry Debtois 

. 3,500 


Stock-in-trade 

. 1 ,500 


Stores . . 

. 1,000 


Capital Account — A 

400 


,, —B 

200 


To Sundry Creditors 


600 

Cash Account. 



To Capital A/c — A ^8,000 By C (vendor) 

10,000 


~B 4,000 


These entries will constitute the opening of the 
capital accounts for the business, at the same tin^e 
showing the position of the respective partners at 
that stage In such cases the "rapital^' in the 
business fluctuates from yeai' to year, in accordance 
with profit or loss, the result of this being either 
debited or credited to each partner in the ratio 
stated. 

The capital of a company depends solely upon 
the cash subsoibed or on shares issued or fully paid. 
By the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, Sec. 65 
(3c), capital receipts also include debentures. Ihef 
opening up of the capital accounts for a company 
thus involves provision for the amounts due and 
received for shares and debentures, or for any 
shares or debentures issued for a consideration 
other than actual cash Thus the opening entries 
for capital accounts will differ in the case of a 
corporate body a^^ compared with the instance 
given above, which involves piivatc owmcrslup ; 
and here il must be pointed out that the private 
limited company, now' provided for in the statute, 
although consisting of two members only, is never- 
theless a corporate body. This differentiation onl^’ 
concerns cajntal receipts. Capital expenditure or 
the acquiiement of assets will be carried out in the 
same way in all cases, the vendor being credited 
with the purchase jince and debited with cash, 
shales, or debentmes, ai cording to the nature of the 
consideration involved in the trcinsa( tion. 

The following .sclu'me of jouru:'^-' mtnes is diawn 
up to illusliate the nccessai%,; .ovision where capital 
has been subsciibecl for o^e class of share, in thite 
instalments : application, allotment, and first and 
final call, or as the case may be. Wheie mote than 
one (lass of share is involved, or m the case of 
debentures, the scheme is the same for each — 

Ajiphcation Account Dr. 

To Share Capital Account Cr. 

Allotment Account Dr 

d o Shate Cajiital Account Cr. 

Call Aicownt Dr 

To Share Capit.il A( < ount Cr. 

Cash receipts for the thiee a(.counts will be debited 
to cash account iinch'r tlnsr i cspe«. live heads ; w’hcn 
posted, the three accounts will be closed, leaving 
share capital account as a credit in the books, 
icpresenting the (ompaiiy's capital li.ibilitv 

CAPITAL, CLASSES OF. — When a joint stock 
company is a small one, it frequently happens that 
the whole ot the shares, which together make hp 
the capital of the company, diO represented by one 
class , but when the company is one of any dimen- 
sions, it is usual to find its shares divided into 
several cla.sscs, eai h class confenmg different lights 
upai the respective holders, liie method of divi- 
sion may be provided for either in the memorandum r. 
or in the articles of association, and must be set 
out in the juospcclus. Ditficultic's liequcntly arose 
when no power w'as taken m the memorandum to 
vary the rif^hts of the holders of different classes 
of shares, owing to the iigidity of that document; 
but now very full powers are given by Section 45 
of the Act of 1908, which permits a modification 
of the conditions contained m the memorandum so 
as to re-organise the share capital This may be 
effected ,by special losolutioii confirmed by an 
order of the court. The classes most commonly met 
with when there are vaiious kinds of shares are 
“ preference ” and “ ordinary ” shares. In addi- 
tion, however, it is necessary to notice the other 

296 
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classes, which are freqi^ently met with, viz., 

“ deferred " and " founders’ ” shares. Each of 
tl»5sc classes is noticed under a se])aiate heading. 

The following form will serve as a specimen of 
the clausfe stating the division of the capital into 
the various classes — 

“ The capital of the company ts £ divided 

into shares of £ each, whereof 

are preference shares are 

ordinary shares, and are deferred or 

founders' shares The profits of the company from 
time to time available for the payment of dividends 
shall be applied, first, in paying the holders of the 
preference shares a fixed cumulative preferential 

dividend at the rate of £ per cent per annum 

on the amount paid up on such shares , secondly, 
tn paying to the holders of the ordinary shares a 

non- cumulative dividend at the rate of per 

cent, per annum on the amoimt paid up on such 
shares ; and the surplus {if any) shall be dis- 
tributed among the holders of the deferred shares, in 
proportion to the number of skafes held by them 
respectively. If and when the company shall be 
^ wound up, the assets available for distribution 
among the members shall be applied, first, in 
repayments of the amounts paid up on the prefer- 
ence shares , secondly, in repayment of the amounts 
paid up on the oidinary shares, and the surplus 
{if any) shall be distributed among the holden^ of 
the deferred shares in proportion to the minibi i of 
shares held ^m respectively ” 

CAPITAL CLAirS'^l,--(Sce Memorandum of 
Association ) ' 

CAPITAL KXPENDITIIRK. — An undet taking 
involving a liability, cieated for the pm[>ose of 
act[uiiing any ])ioy)(’rty, piivik^ge, or the enjoyment 
of a specific right, whctluT paid lor on taking ovci , 

^or at a future time, isletmed an outlay Iroin 
capital, if the goods or benefits so acquiied (an be 
deemed to exist over a tcim of yoaiS 

The jmi chase of a business as a going eoncetn, 
embracing freehold buildings, jih'iU, b(jok debts, 
and stork-in-trade, would, on taking over, all be 
treated as cajntal outlay, as also would subseqiunt 
paymeitts or liabilities for additions to the first two , 
but as regards book debts and slock, these will foim 
a part of the circulating Capital in company w'lth 
the cash, and will fluctuate in value ar'cording to 
the result of transactions in the oidinaty i out me 
of business. 

The general principle guiding tlie dESCiiminatiun 
of capital expense against expense incurred on 
revenue account is one winch demands very mature 
consideration, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the circumstances surrounding the particular busi- 
ness m hand, but more partKularly the chara<.ter 
of each item expended or liability contractec?. It 
has been shown above that the various assets 
acquired in tiflcing over a birsincss as a going con- 
cern involve a capital outlay in its entirely, so also 
would additions to land, machmeiy, plant, and 
fixtures. Supplemental y purcha.ses of raw materials 
or stock-in-trade stand on a diflerent footing, how'- 
ever, as they aic iej)lacemcnt.s of ongm.d articles 
which have been absoibed in the picxcss of manu- 
facture, or as a result of trading, and .so liavc to 
be paid for out of r(' venue Exceptions may be 
mentioned in instances where book dc‘\')ts, or the 
bulk of raw material or stock-in-trade, are taken 
over en bloc from another concern ; but in the last 
two instances only w'hcre the property ac(juued 
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was of considerable volume as compared with the 
assets of the same description already owned by 
th(' underbaking. 

Rcplacomenfs of Machinery or pai is thereof do not 
come undei the hcsading ot tapital outlay, unless 
the book value of the item displaced lias been 
charged to revenue. 1 lie greatest caie must be 
cxeicised in such case's It may be found necessary 
to discard a giv('n ma( lime on the score that it has 
been superseded m the market by another capable 
of pro(lu( ing wares more economically than the one 
in use ; assuming this to have been m use for a 
number of years, and that one thud of its oiiginal 
value leinained as a debit on the books, two-thirds 
liaving been wiitten olt out of rev'cnuc by deprecia- 
tion since it was ac (pared; tlicm, it the remaining 
onc-thnd of its fust ( ost is wiitten off out of prcTits 
at the time of its being dispensed ol, less any amount 
that it may ic.dise, the new in.uliine may be jniid 
foi* wholly out of (apit.d 

The Tiirchasc of a Lease may Ix' caj)itahsed, pro- 
viding an amount is annu.dly taken fiom revenue 
to rc'place it at the end ot its tciiine This is an 
instance of an assc't, the wasting ijatuie ot which 
may be delinitely nic'asuied in tcinis of an anniud 
decrement, so that its initial cost is spiead ovc*i a 
ceitain number of )eais; consecpu'iitly, the lease- 
holder possesses capital value until the lease 
expires 

The Cost of Developing Property, such as tlie 
sinking of a mine, <onstnu1ing lailwavs, gas wcjrks, 
im hiding the inteust on the (,i])]tal laised, may be 
capitalised, but under the Comj)amc's (Consolida- 
tion) Ac t, 1908, intc'rest at not meue Ih.tn 4 per cc'iit. 
may bc' paid, sometimes not longc'r than for certain 
periods jirovidcd toi in spc'c itu statutes, constituting 
paihamentarv coinjianic s or in the at tides of 
association of limited com])ame.s 

Preliminary Expenses involved m piomoling 
limited companies, although sjiiead over a number 
ot years, cannot be classed as cajatal outlay , such 
cxjienditure is in rcrdity revenue outlay deferred 
ovc'r a stated penod ('jcneially, legal expenses 
incurred in puichasing land and hiiildmgs may be 
capitaliscxl Some loims of advertising of an 
c.xcoptiona! nature, which ni.iv be regaided with 
more or less certainty as inci easing the value of 
goodwill, have been paid for out of capital, but 
such procedure is legaidcd liy some .ftithorities as 
an ill-aclvised policy. 

• CAPSICEM.-A genus of trojiiral shrubs of the 
order Solanacece. Tliv. berries arc contained in long 
pods o They are very pungent, and arc used for 
sauces and mixed jnckles, tin latter being generally 
known as Mexican chillies. Cayenne pepper is 
obtainocl from the dried and ground berries The 
propel ties of capsicum arc due to a thick, light 
browm licji id knoj,vn as cajisicine. 

lAPTAINlH ENTRY. -'fills IS a jaovisional entiy 
passed by th(' captain of a sliij), when it is desirable 
to dis( harge the whole of the ( ai go at some parti- 
cular place, or m cases wlic i e the meichant has 
omitted to pass the* jirime entry within the 
pif icnbed time * 

CAPTION .—This was the name given in S( otland 
to the wairant issui'd for the aj)pi chension of a 
debt(jr on iion-jxiyment of a debt, oi ot an obligee 
foi the non-jicrlonnaiK e of an obligation It has 
now be^n superseded in jiiarlKc by what is known 
as diligence, a form adojited imdei the Personal 
Diligence Act, 1887 

CARAMEL . — -'bhe dark brown substance produced 
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when sugar is heated to a temperature of 220® C. 
It 13 nearly tasteless, and is mainly used for colour- 
ing gravy, porter, wines, whisky, vinegar, etc The 
name is applied in confectionery to a sweetmeat 
usually maclc of chocolate, sugar, and buttpr. 

CARAT. — The name of the seeds of the Abys- 
sinian carat-flower, which, being very equal in size, 
were used in weighing gold and precious stones 
At the piescnt day, the carat as applied 1:0 gold 
signifies its fineness and puiity Thus, if the piece 
tested IS all gold, it is said to be 24-carat gold. The 
gold of the English coinage, from the necessity of 
using a small portion of alloy to harden it, is 22- 
carat gold ; if only half of a piece of metal is gold, 
it IS said to be 12-carat gold, and so on. In the 
weighing of diamonds the carat is used, but then as 
a weight and not as a measure of fineness. It is 
equal to four diamond grains, or 3 17 grains troy, 
and is divided into various smaller wciglits 

CARAWAY. — 'rhe caraway pLint, which is^ a 
species of lJmhcllijer(r, occurs wild in Jcngland, and 
IS cultivated in many parts of Europe for the sake 
of its seeds Being pungent and aromatic, these 
seeds arc very useful as a flavouiing ingredient, and 
in the manufacture of scented soaps and perfumes 
An oil IS distilled from them which has medicinal 
properties, and they *ue also the source of the 
liqueur known as Kumnicl. 

CARBOLIC ACID. — Not a true acid It is pre- 
pared from coal-tar, and is an oily lupiid at a high 
temiieratin e, and at ordinary temperatures, wdien 
pure, a colourless crystalline compound. It is also 
called ])henol In solution, carbolic acid is an 
exc.ellent antiseptic, and a preventative of decom- 
position 111 animal end vegetable substances It is 
a powerful poison, and may produce poisonous 
effects even when externally applied Carbolic acid 
IS the source of various colouring matters Its 
chemical symbol is CellsOH. 

C.YRBON COl»VING.-(Sec DunicATiNc) 

CARDAMOM.— The aiomatic seed fruit of certain 
tropical jilants which lloiirish m the East Indies. It 
IS used for rendering rnedu incs more palatable and 
for making a pleasant cordial. The Russians and 
Scandinavians employ it as a condiment. Its 
properties are due to tlie j)rc.scnce of a volatile oil 

CARD INDEXING.— A .system of indexing which 
has rapidly grown in favour m recent years m the 
commercial \vorld is that of the card system As 
Its name imiilies, it is a method of keeping an 
alphabetical or numerical index by means of t ardS 
instead of by the ordinary indexed book. Cards 
of various sizes may be used according to the 
nature of the business and the quantity of matter 
to be iccordcd on each card , but, generally speak- 
ing, they are about 5 in, x 3 in. — a little under the 
size of an ortlinary commercial postcard The 
receptacle for containing the ^ards consists of 
cither a wooden tray oi diawer, frorrr the front of 
which a metal rod may be run through a hole or 
slot in the bottom of eai h card for greater security 
of the cards, if so dc^irc<l The cards are divided 
into alphabetical order by a set of guide cards, 
which are distinctively coloured, and have a pro- 
jecting point on which the alpliabelual letter is 
written or printed. Foi instance, information as to 
Brown Bros would be found on a card at the back 
of the coloured guide card B, but to ensure greater 
facility in finding the required card, in casc§ where 
numerous cards are used, the letters of the alphabet 
xnight be further subdivided by a vowel index, 
e,g., Ba. Be, Bi, Bo, Bu, By. 


Card indexes may bemsed for a variety of pur- 
poses ; in fact, there is hardly a purpose to which 
the commercial book of record is put which mfty 
not also be filled efficiently by the card index. It 
may be used as an index to the letters on the 
vertical file (see Vertical Filing), as a catalogue 
of the books in a library, a record of enquiries and 
quotations, a list of customers, a doctor's record of 
his cases and patients, a clergyman’s memorandum 
of his parishioners, particulars of travellers' calls, 
a summary of a student's notes, deliveries against 
orders, results from advertising, etc., etc. 



Its chief advantages arc (1) the facility of turning 
up the required information, (2) its adaptability 
ancLease of expansion, (3) the total elimination of 
all dead mallei . Cards containing data or names 
which have cease<l to be rcquir^l may be taken 
out and transferred to a se^r^TtC receptacle, thus 
narrowing down the cards in use to actual “ live " 
matter only. The labouC of writing out a new 
index when an oidinnry book index is filled is 
entirely dispenscxl with when the card system is 
used ; it may be expanded to any dimensions by 
simply adding new cards 

A few examples of the usefulness of the card# 
index may be mentioned hete. Supposing a firm 
not aheady numbered amongst present customers 
sends an enquny for goods and a price is^ quoted. 
The name of the f.rm and details of the enquny are 
entered on a ( ard and placed in a spexial drawer or 
tray, so lhat the matter may not escape attention. 
If the order or a leply is not received in a reason- 
able tunc, the card comejs iqi for further attention, 
and IS not lost sight of until the matter has been 
settled one way c:>r another The caid may then 
take its place in the gencial list of customers or 
in a imscellaneous inclex, which will be useful for 
a mailing list or special rirculai ismg index. 

Let us look at the extreme sc-.itability of the card 
index for recording the results of tiavellers' calls. 
Ihc most common method in use is perhaps that 
of the traveller sending to his employers daily or 
weekjy reports of his calls These reports are gene- 
rally placed on a special file in their order of date, 
but it will be quite obvious that reference to any 
customer or prospective customer fiamed therein 
cannot be made without the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and trouble ISy the use of a card 
index, a separate card may be kept for each 
customer (indexed cither alphabetically or by town), 
and particulars of the result of calls, enquiries, 
orders, etc., entered on the card by a junior clerk 
from the travellers’ reports 'J'he card relating to 
any firm recjuiring special attention or worth 
" nursing might be indicated by 'attaching an 
upnght tab or signal to same, and so making it 
conspicuous amongst the rest of the cards. This 
systematic handling of travellers' reports would, 
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ledger IS unem umbered wil h t losed accounts. Other 
advantages are 

(1) I hei e aie no blank card's New cards are not 
insertctl until lequiied, a register of cards issued 
being kept. 

(2) *No ind('x is n('( (‘ssaiv, caids being arranged 
in alphabelual oidcr. 1 labour involved in 
making new indexes, .is is llu' case when a new 
bound U'dgei is "optiicd,” is thii.s disjiensed with. 

(.S) the woiking ot posting, reiulermg state- 
ments, (‘t<' , can be perlormed in the minimum time, 
e.ai h tk'ik working on .i sipaude babh of caids. 
(See Loose Leaf Looks) 

The system of kc('j)ing Jedgei aciounts on the 
( ard index ])rmuj)ie h.is been Liken up very largely 
oi late yeais Conservative funis v\( ic slow to adopt 
this and the loose-leat ledger s\st( m at fust, but the 
undoubted a<lvantag<' ot the c aid ledgei over the 
book ledger foi < ei f am I'lasses ot .u c ('unit seems to 
b(' «uoi{‘ tullv re( ognised evet V (lay, 'I he card led- 
gei , although it m.iv Ix' used toi keejang a' l ounts of 


Used in conjuni tion with an addicssing machine, 
a card index is far superior to the liook index 
When it IS desired to remove an addicss fiom the 
machine, it is a simple matter to take out of the 
index the i orresfionding card without disturbing 
the remainder of the index It is also cpiite as easy 
to replace the ( ard at any time or to substiiute 
another in its place and add the new name to the 
machine. 

Another examjile wLich shows (he value of the 
system IS that ot lecordu g oid(*rs pla( ed for goods, 
the dchycry of whic h is sju ead over a ( ei tain ]>eric)d, 
oi of advertisements to aj^iiear at long oi short 
intervals. A c <ird w'ould be utilised for entciing 
particulars of each of these ordeis. In the former 
case, the deliveries would be inaiked o(f on the ( aid 
from the invoices till the order was (oinpkted. In 
the latter case, the icsord is capable of further 
expansion. It will act as a chcs.k ondhc number of 
insertion^, the piice and the spa(,:e (whidi, unlcs.s 
some sucli system as the card imlex weic m use, 
would necessitate turning up the duplicate copy 
of the order to (heck each invoice received), and 
may also be used to denote the number of replies 
that can be traced to tlie*a(lvei tisemcnt 

The foregoing examples will be sulficicnt to sliow 
that the system may lie adapted to all kinds c)f 
businesses and for a variety of purposes Once it is 
ccynmenced m a business house it gcneially becomes 
recognised as one of the most useful channels for 
focussing valuable (lata, leadily accessible, and 
with a marked saving of labour and olhcc space, 

CARD LKDliEUS. -Card iedgeis consist cd cauls 
luled like llu; pages of an oidinary bound ledger, 
such cards being kept in special trays oi draweis 
* which are generally filteci with ]).itrnt locking 
devices, the h<‘ys being retained by someone in 
authority. Ihc cards may b<‘ an.tngf'd alplia- 
betieally, Al, A2, A3, etc , Bl, B2, B3, eU , and the 
number given to a customer wlien an account 
IS opened tor him always appeals on all the cards any size, is syiecinlly adaptable for small accounts 

relating to this particular customer. riius, if which are soon closed and of wliicli theic is a great 

Tom Jones is tlie .seventeenth customer whoso name number. The cauls aie kept in a tray or drawer in 

begins with J, the ledgei eauls of his adount wall the same manner as the caul index, and may follow 

all be numbered J17. ilie cauls ate kept m two either the alphabetical or numerical system ; if the 

distinct sections, one containing all the live or latter, a portion of the di awer, or a separate drawer, 

current recoids and the otlier the dead or dosed will be necessary as a "key" to the accounts, 

accounts This is one of the advantages claiined This key or index may contain, in addition to the • 

for the looscTcaf or card system — the current name and address and number of the ledger card, 
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the writer is convinced, not only result in more 
individual attention being* given to enc]uiries, but 
it^w'ould enable one to see at a glance from the 
particulars on the card whether an order was in 
the nature of an increase or a decrease, and would 
lead to an immense saving of time of well-paid 
servants and manageis. 
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information as to trade references, maximum 
amount of credit, iruxle of payment, etc. In taking 
out balances at certain periods, every book-keeper 
know.s the vast amount of labour involved in turn- 
ing over leaves containing nothing but closed 
accounts, and the danger there is of inadvertently 
passing a “ live " account in their midst. Another 
great waste of time is caused by sometimes having 
to refer to two or more fohos when an account has 
outgrown its estimated proportions, and has had 
to be transferred to another part of the ledger. All 
this work is saved by the card ledger. Immediately 
an account is closed, the card is transfen ed to a 
closed account drawer, and there takes its place 
in either aljihabctical or numerical order,* being 
easily referred to whenever the necessity arises. If 
an account outgrows one card, ancjther blank card 
is simply placed behind it, and the full .account 
from the first item to the last is thus kept compact 
and complete t 

Although, as before stated, the < ard ledger is 
adaptable to any kind of aciounl, it is sjietially 
useful to business houses which have a multiplicity 
of small accounts Take as an example a firm 
which sells goods on the hire system, to be paid 
for at a small sum pei week — lucyclcs and sewing 
machines, for instance. It is probable that when 
once these goods have been supplied, the account 
will be closed for good ; still, if the pccoimt were 
in the ordinary book ledger it would have to 
encumber it until the remainder of tlie book was 
filled. On the card system, howevei , the closed 
account would be removed out of the way to 
another recejitaclc and only the live accounts 
would be in evidence In the case of payments 
falling into airear, or lequiring special attention, 
it is usual to affix to the card a small clip or tag, 
which stands out as a signal and compels one’s 
attention to be drawn to the card 
tards of various lulings are generally stocked by 
stationers, a useful one having the following 
columns : Date , Details of Debit or Cicdit ; Dr. 
Column ; Cr. Column ; Balance Guide cards of a 
distinctive colour arc placed at intervals of twenty 
or fifty cards, e g , reading from the front of the 
drawer the outstanding guide cards \m11 read 
20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 120, .and so on, greatly 
facilitating reference. 

CAR(iO.-» ‘ Cargo ’ IS a word with diiferont 
meanings It may mean one thing in a chaitcr 
party, another in a policy, and another in .a contra^'t 
of sale ” “ The word must, therefore, be interpreted 
with reference to the context ” ^ 

Generally speaking, the term “ cai’go,” unless 
there is something in the context to give it a 
dificrcnt signification, means the entire load of the 
ship which caiiies it. So when a lontiact shows 
that the buyer of a caigo is to havi' c omplete control 
over the destination of the vessc\ “ j argo ” means 
the entire ship-load and not a shipment , and the 
buyer of, eg, “a cargo ut fiom 2,500 to 3,000 
^ barrels (sel lei's oiilion),” may rej<'(h a tender of 
* 3,000 barrels on the giound that other barrels had 
been shipped by tlie same vessel, and, therekxe, 
that a “ cargo " was not tendered. On the other 
hand, the buyer of a cargo, the quantity being 
mentioned, is bound to take the cargo, whatever 
its quantity, unless the «onti,aiy is very ]ilainly 
shown. Where, however, the (jucstion is on a policy 
of insurance, “ cargo ” does not necessarily mean 
the whole loading, 

A policy on a ship does not cover any part of the 
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cargo. A policy on “ goods " means only such goods 
as are merchantable, i.e., cargo put on board for the 
purposes of commerce. Hence it is that clothes aj^d 
other personal effects are not covered by a general 
policy on goods and merchandise, nor the ship's 
provisions, even though the ship carries nothing but 
passengers. 

A shipowner must give notice to the charterer of 
the ship's readiness to load her cargo at the place 
agreed on in the charter. In the absence of express 
stipulations qualifying it, the duty of the charterer 
to furnish a cargo according to the charter is 
absolute. The charterer, therefore, will not be 
relieved from Ins express contract to load in a fixed 
time, or from his implied contract to load in a 
reasonable time, by anything preventing him from 
bringing a full and complete cargo to the place of 
lojiding. 

A ship to be ready to load must be completely 
ready in all her hc^s, so as to afford the charterer 
complete contiol of every portion of the ship 
available for cargo 

If there are Several usual loading places in the 
poit, and no express agi cement has been made on 
the point, the charterer has, it seems, the option of 
requiiing her to load at any one of them ; but suen 
an option ought to be cxerused m lime to avoid 
putting the ship to extra expenses in moving from 
one place to another If a ( barter party makes m> 
cxjfress ])iovisions for the tune to be allowed the 
mci chant for loading or discliaiging, the law will 
imply that the parties intende(^ju*at a reasonable 
time should be allowed for operations. Ques- 

tions have arisen as to vv^iethcr reasonable time is 
to be measuicd by lefcrciKe to the circumstances 
whuh oidinanly e.xist or to the actual circumstances 
at the time of the pei for mam e of the obligation. 

It IS now settled that the latter is the true measure, 
provided the delay complained of is attributable to 
< auses beyond the control of the party on whom 
the obligation rests 

The exceptions in a charter party do not usually 
apply to protect the chatterer who has Jailed to 
load till the joinl opeiation of loading is ready to 
begin, ship and caigo being ready at the place of 
loading Thus, in the abseiu e of express exceptions, 
the chartcicr will not be excused from loading by 
strikes, bankruptcy of# merchants supplying the 
cargo, or non-existence of such cargo, ice, bad 
weather, railway delays, or Government orders. 
The charterer may be released from sm h a contiact 
by: (1) express exceptions, it being proved that 
the penis excepted do not merely exist, but directly 
prevent the loading of the shi^ ; (2) evidence which 
shows that the parties when they contracted were 
aware of a particular state of things which might 
cause delay, provided that the actual delay is not 
unreasonable , (3) evidence that there is only one 
method of loading even used at the poi t, which * 
involves m all cases the transit oQ cargo from a 
particular place in a particular way, in which case 
accidents preventing such transit may come within 
exceptions “ preventing loading " 

The manner in whuh goods arc to be shipyicd is 
asccrtameil, where not expicssly agiced upon, by 
reference to the usages of the place. Apart from 
special agreement, or custom, the shipper must, at 
his own exjicnse, bring the goods to the place where 
the ship is lying. The expense of putting the goods 
on board and stowing them is then borne by 
the shipowner. Where the contract provides that 
the cargo is to be brought “ alongside " by the 
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charterer, it seems to mean that the cargo must be 
brought actually to the side of the slup. It is not 
sufficient to place the goods on the wharf near the 
slilp, so as to throw the expense of moving them to 
the edge of the wharf upon the shipowner , and if 
the loading is done by hghtcrs. the cost of lightering 
must be paid by the charterer, though the vessel 
may not be able to be at the usual loading place. 

The usual form of charter piovides tliat the 
freighter shall load a " full and complete cargo," 
and he is bound to do so, provided there is no 
default by the shipowner. Where a full cargo is to 
be shipped, consisting of heavy and light goods, or 
of different kinds of goods at lowci and higher 
freights, it is often matenal to ascertain the jirecisc 
meaning of the contract ; as m the latter case, the 
amount of fi eight may (h'pend on the charactei of 
the goods laden, and in the former, the shipowner 
would be benefited by the shipment of heavy goods 
adapted to supply the place of I allast Usually the 
shipper has the option to load what goods he tlunks 
best, and the shipowners are bound to ballast the 
ship properly • 

"A full and complete ( argo of sugai and 
molasses " has been shown to mean a full cargo of 
sVgar and molasses packed in hogsh('ads and 
puncheons, though when so [lacked the ship could 
not be com[)lctcly filled. 

" h'ull and complete cargo " means a full and 
complete ( argo a( coidmg to the custom of the ] ort 
of loading Wheie a vessel is charten^d as of a 
certain capacit'^^Arul the chaiterei undertakes to 
load a " full and A<*/)lcte cargo," he cannot limit 
his liability by th'* capacity named on the ch, liter, 
but must load as nnich < c*,rgo as <ho ship will cany 
with safety , but where a certain number of tons 
IS stipuhited for m (he clause as to c.ugo, that 
number and not the actual ca[)a(ity of the vessel 
will constitLit(“ the aj^proxinKite measuK^ of tlic 
t-liaiterciS obligation Thus a chaiter patty pio- 
vuled that the slup should proceed to the port of 
loading and thcic load “ a full and ( oinplele cat go 
of iron oie, say, about 1,100 tons" The charterci 
provided a cargo of 1,080 tons, the ai tiial c.iparity 
of the sill]) being 1,210 tons It was held that the 
words, "say, about 1,100 tons," were not mere 
words of ex[)cc.tation, but woids of (ontiact, and 
that tlie'*c Iiarteiei 's undei^.iking was not to load 
the shif) up to her actual capacity , but that 3 per 
cent was a fair amount of excess over 1,100 tons to 
allow in estimating what was a full and < omplete 
cargo of about 1,100 tons, and conscc|ueiitly the 
1 aVgo actually piovided fell shoi t of the iJiaiterer’s 
obligation by 53 tons {Morns v, Levtson, 1876, 
1 C P D. 155) If there is a customary mode of pre- 
paring partu ular goods for shipment at the port of 
loading, the ex])ression " full and i omplete cargo " 
in relation to these goods must be construed vith 
leference to that praclice 

A sfaleinent ot file (a[)afit^ of the shi}> in a 
chaiter jiarfy cinder whn h (he chartc er is bound 
to load a full and c omplete c argo, is a rejiiesiaif ation 
merely and not a warranty Thus where in a charter 
party, under which Ihe defendant w^as bound to 
load a complete cargo of coals, the ship w.is described 
as " of the measurement of 180 to 200 tons or 
thereabouts," it was held that these words amounted 
to a representation only, and that the defendant 
was bound to load a complete cargo, altjiough the 
vessel was of the measurement of 257 torrs. 

The shipowner's responsibility for the goods 
attaches as soon as they are delivered to his 


servants. The subsequent expenses and risks of 
putting the goods into the ship are generally borne 
by the shipowner, so that any accidental loss or 
damage which may ha{>))cii in doing this will fall 
upon him unless the contiact leheves him of it. 

' rile right to sue for a bre.u h of contract on the 
camel’s pait where goodb Inu’c been delivered to 
him to be earned witliout any special contract 
being made, seems to be iii the person to whom the 
goods belonged at the time ot bailment, or who is 
to bear the risk of tiansit , but wheie the goods are 
carried undei a spei lal contiact, its terms mu.st be 
looked at, and if it a))[)eais tliat the person who 
shipped the goods was the contracting pai ty, he 
may sue and ib liable ii[)oii tlie contr.icf, although 
he may have been acting tor anotius, and may have 
no interest in tlie goods Wtieie a sliqipcr ships 
goods m the oidmaiy way iindc'r a bill ot lading, 
and does not notify that he is .k ting only as agent, 
thep, w'helhei the consignee is n.niiccl or not, the 
contract is, in the lust instance', Ixlwc'eii the ship- 
owner .uid the shippc-r, although the ii eight is made 
payable .ib.oad by the consignee', but it it is 
shown that the shiiijier was acting as an agent, 
the principal may claim (he bc'iielil ot tlie contract, 
and may be made liable ujion it C.ugo may have 
been lost or damaged wdiile in the shijiowncr's 
custody under circumstances which entitle the 
owner to compensation fiom jic'isons other than 
the shipowner, as in the ease of collision. Where 
goods aic shi[)pcd imelei a c i.f c c^nli.ict, the proper 
[H'lsons to sue aie those in whom the projierty in 
the goods lb vested at tlie time ot the c olJision, and 
this f.ac t must be detei mined by the tt'nns of the 
conti.ic t of sale Any peisoii who had any interest 
in tlic goods whic h have been damaged has also a 
light to sue in respec t of the d. image. Jf the person 
whose goods were damaged was msined, and he has 
been indemnified by the inidc i wi iters, he may still 
sue oi\ their behalf The undc i wi iters are entitred 
to the benefit of the assured's light of action, either 
against the wrongdoer or against the shipowmer 
on the contract, wheie he is liable , and they may 
sue in the name ot the assiirccl upon properly 
indcinnifying him 

Where damage to ship and c argo is occasioned by 
collision, the remedy is ccpially open to the owner 
of the shi{) and the owner of the cargo 'Ihe owneis 
of the cargo may join in the action broight by the 
.shijiowncrs, or they may institute a separate suit. 

^CAIKiO HOOK. — A book kejct by shipbrokers, 
containing the wei[''t, mark, numlier, and 
measurement of .ill goods taken on boaid ship, 
and staling w'hethcr they wee* received by land 
or by water. 

CAROB. — An evcrgiccn tree of the order Legumt- 
noses, found along the shoies of the Mediterranean. 
It IS also called the locust tree, and its pods aie 
known as caioii-beans, locust beans, and St, John's 
bread They contain a sweet, nutritious pulp, and 
arc chiefly valuable for cattle food, but tliey arc 
eaten by the natives of Southern Europe and 
Western Asia A strong spiiit, as well as a liqueur, 
IS r^adc from them m Spain and Italy. 

CARPET.— A floor covering made of a woollen, 
woi steel, or mixed fabric. Carpets were originally 
introduced into Europe from the East, where they 
have been known since very eaily times; and 
Turkey, Persian, and Indian caijiets are still highly 
valued for their beauty and tinish, Ihe finest 
Persian carpets aic made in Kurdistan ; and 
Persian influence is evident in India, where the 
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industry is very widespread, and a variety of 
materials is used, includinj^ silk and velvet for the 
richer qualities and cotton for the inferior sorts. 
Turkey carpets were introduced to Western Europe 
after the Crusades. The most characteristic patterns 
are diamond ghapes and zigzags, and a rich effect 
IS produced by the arrangement of colours. Ushak, 
near Smyrna, is the chief seat of manufacture 

France was the first country in Europe to start 
the manufacture of carpets, and the industry was 
introduced into England by French immigrants 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
Great }3ritain is now the headquarters of carpet- 
making, immense quantities being exported to 
foreign countries. Ihe prim ipal seats of manu- 
facture are Kidderminster, Halifax, Leeds, Kil- 
marnock, Glasgow, Abi rdcen, and Dundee. Thc‘ 
pimcipal kmcis of cat pels are — 

(1) KiddcrminBter, also known as Scotch, and 
manufactured mainly at Kilmarnock. This is the 
oldest kind of machine-rnadc carpet. 

(2) Brussels^ generally made of wool, with a back 
of stout linen thread The loom for this sort was 
introduced into England from Tournai in the 
middle of the eighteenth cenluiy. Wilton or 
velvet pile is a variety of Bi ussels carpet, so 
prepared as to give the surface a velvet-hke 
appearance 

(3) Tapestry. One of the clieaper sorts, made by 
printing the war]i yarn before weaving, and thus 
dispensing with much of the apparatus lequired for 
Brussels carpets, which it resembles 

(4) Axniinsier. An imitation of Turkey carpets, 
until a patent was obtained in 1839 Axminstcr 
carpets are very durable and much used. An 
improved make, known as the Royal Axminster, 
has been introduced. 

(5) Jute. The cheapest and least durable of all 
carnets Dundee is the chief .scat of manufacture 

CARRAGEEN. — Also known as Carragheen moss 
or Irish moss, being found abundantly at Carra- 
gheen, near Waterford, m Ireland. It is a species of 
reddish seaweed, which, when washed m fresh 
water, bleached, and dried, is used for making a 
very nutritious jelly, valuable as a food for invalids 
It IS also employed m the manufacture of size, 
{fkper, cloth, and as a food for cattle Thcic are 
large importations fiom the United States 

CARRARA MARBLE. — Ihe beautiful marble, 
usually white m colour, quairicd at Carrara, neai 
Spezia, in Italy There are about 500 quarries, and 
the marble is in great request on account of its liiie 
giain, its purity, and durability Green, yellow, 
and black varieties are occasionally seen. 

CARRIAGE AND INSURANCE. — A earner who 
has undertaken the liability of a common carrier 
may insure goods which arc in his possession for 
the purpose of conveyance by him, but the pre- 
sumption is that he effects such insurance for his 
own protection and not as agent ; ahd in any case 
the fact that he has so insured does not, m the 
absence of a contract to the contrary, limit Ins 
* liability as a common earner. Common earners may 
insure goods in their possession as earners dcscrit^mg 
them as “ goods m trust as cainers," and such an 
insurance will cover the whole value of the goods, 
and if the goods arc destroyed by fire the carrier 
will be entitled to recover from the insurer their full 
value, and it will make no difieronce that the 
carriers were not responsible for losses by fire. A 
liability m case of the loss of a thing gives an 
' insurable interest in the thing to the person on 


whom the liability rests. Thus, the • liability of 
carriers or of insurers to compensate or mdemnify 
in respect of losses affecting property carried or 
insured by them is an interest in the property whK'h 
IS insurable A shipowner or other earner has an 
insurable interest in the goods which he carries in 
respect of his liability for loss or damage that may 
happen to them during transit. At the same time 
the insurable interest of the owner of the goods is 
not affected by the existence of this hability. The 
gencial rule is thus stated in Section 14 (3) of the 
Marine Insurance Act, 1906 — 

“ The owner of insurable property has an 
insurable interest in respect of the full value 
thereof, notwithstanding that some tlurd person 
may have agreed, or be liable, to indemnify him 
in case of loss.” 

An insurer of goods lost while in course of trans- 
portation by a earner is entitled, after payment of 
the loss, to recover what he has paid from the 
earner, except where the shipper has agreed that 
the carrier shall have the benefit of insurance on 
the goods. 

CARRIAGE LICENCES.-~(See Licences.) 
CARRIAGE OF ANIMALS.— Section 7 of the 
Railway and Canal Ttalfic Act, 1854, enacts thaV 
every railway or canal company shall be liable for 
the loss of or for any injury done to any horses, 
cattle, or other animals, or to any articles, goods cr 
thipgs, in the receiving, forwarding, or delivering 
theicof, occasioned by the neglect oi clciault of sucli 
company or its servants, notwithstanding any 
notice, condition, or declaial 4 ir;^**ina(le and given 
by such company, contrary uieieto, oi in any wise 
limiting such liability, cvC.y such notice, condition, 
or declaration being hereby declared to be null and 
void The set tlbn, however, contains the following 
provisos — 

(1) The section shall not be constiucd to prevent 
such companies from making such conditions witl) 
respect to the »eceiving, forwaiding, and delivering 
of any of the said animals, etc., as shall be adjudged 
by the coui t or judge to be just and reasonable. 

(2) No gi eaten damages shall be recovcied for the 

loss of oi for any injury done to any such animals 
beyond the following sums, namely For any horse, 
;^50 ; for any neat cattle, £15 per head, 'for any 
sheep or pig, £l per head ; unless tl# person 
delivering the same to’ the company shall at the 
time of the delivery have declared them to be of 
higher value , m which case the coinjiany may 
demand and icceive by way of compensation for 
the increased risk and caio thereby occasioned' a 
reasonable percentage upon tb 2 excess of the value 
so declared above the respective sums so limited, 
which percentage shall be paid in addition to the 
ordinary rate of charge ; and such percentage or 
incujased rate of chaige shall be notified in the 
manner prescribed m tlie Carriers Act, 1830 ((/.v.), 
and shall be binding upon the company in the 
manner therein mentioned. ' 

(.3) The proof of the value of such animals, etc.^ 
and the amount of the injury done thereto, shall m 
all cases he upon the person claiming compcnsatioa 
for such loss or injury, 

(4) No special contract between such company and 
any other parlies respecting the receiving, forward- 
ing, or delivering of animals, etc., shall be binding 
upon or affect any such party unless the same be 
signed by him or by the person delivering such, 
animals, etc., for carnage. 

(5) The section shall not alter or affect the rights,. 
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privileges, or liabilities of any such company under 
the Carriers Act (q.v.) with respect to articles of the 
description mentioned in that Act. 

^his section extends only to loss or injury occa- 
sioned by negligence, or default in the nature of 
negligence, on the part of the comj>any or of their 
servants wlule acting within the scojie of their 
employment, and docs not, therefore, affect the 
right of the company to make a special contract 
against loss by theft by their servants without such 
negligence or default. It extends to all animals, 
notwithstanding the proviso, and by the {)roviso 
the amount of damages recoverable where theie is 
no declaration is limited only in cases of the animals 
which it specifies, viz., horses, neat cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. If animals within the proviso arc injured 
during the course of their being received, and before 
the declaration has been made, only the limited 
damages are recoverable. The declaration of value, 
even though not part of the contract of cairiage, 
will form as against tlic c ustomcr’the basis on which 
damages will be assessed ; but to entitle the com- 
pany to rely on it, it must be formally made. 
“ Injury " includes, in the case of animals, injury 
caused by want of food or water through negligence 
in delivery. 

If a common carrier does not by his public pro- 
fession and practice undertake to carry dogs and 
live animals, he may decline to cany them except 
upon special conditions, and under a special con- 
tract ; but in the case of a railway or canal coni- 
pany the conditions ctr special contiact must be just 
and reasonable, iv’c^t not exempt the company from 
liability for their K'glcct oi default, and must 
be in writing siLjnod by the consignor oi his agent. 
A railway company must,* under Section 2 of the 
Railway and Canal iralTic Act, 1854, .afford icason- 
ablc facilities for tarrying animals Although rail- 
way companies aie not bound to be common earners 
of animals, yet being bound by the Act of 1854 to 
aiford reasonable facilities for the carnage of 
animals, they can only limit their liability in 
respect thereof by reasonable conditions. A con- 
dition tha^ the coinjiany will not be liable for 
damage to cattle unless' the damage^ i> pointed out 
at the tunc of unloading is unteasonablc where tlicie 
IS no oplipn A dog was consigned by the plaintiff 
for carridKC by the defendant's railway under a 
special romract signed by tlv_‘ jilaintiff, which con- 
tained a condition that the defendants would not 
“ m any case be rcsjionsible beyond the following 
sums . . . dogs, deci, or goats, /2 each, unless a 
higher value be declared' at the time of delivery to 
the 'comjjany, and a percentage of per cent, 
(minimum 3d.) jiaid upon the cxce.ss of the value 
so declared " The value of the dog was ;^3()0, and 
the plaintiff paid 4d. for its cairiage, but made no 
declaration as to its value The dog was lost owing 
to the negligence of the defendants In an action 
io recover its value, the defendants contended that 
the plaintiff was only entitled to locovtr £‘2, and 
they gave evidence that the special rate of ^ per 
cent, was the usual charge made by all railway 
companies. It was held by the Court of Aj)pcal that 
tlie special rate of IJ per cent, was just and reason- 
able, and that, therefore, the plaintiff was entitled 
to recover only £2 (U'ilhams v. Midland Railway 
Co., 1908, 1 K.B. 252). A condition that the com- 
pany will not be responsible for Icjss of animals from 
overcrowding is unreasonable. The declariition of 
value must be such as to convey a distinct intima- 
tion that the sender intends to hold the company 


responsible for the higher sum. If there is no such 
declaration, the company cannot demand insurance 
money beyond the usual chaige, on the ground that 
a servant of the company has been casually informed 
what the animal is worth. The contract, if not 
signed by the owner, is void only as against him ; 
it is .still binding upon the com[)any. A condition 
that the company will accept no responsibility will 
not excuse them fioni the consequences of their own 
negligence A condition exoneiating the company 
from liability foi damage occasioned by kicking, 
plunging, or rcstivene.ss, docs not exonerate the 
coinjmny if the restiveness is caused by tlieir negli- 
gence. A condition excmjiting the company " fiom 
all liability for loss or damage by delay in transit, 
or from whatever other causes ansing," iclieves the 
company fiom liability lot the negligence of their 
own seivants A lailway coinp.iny aic not bound 
to juDvidc fences or guaids at the station where the 
animals may be lancJed, between flic line and* the 
statKui-yard, .so as to pievcnt llicm stia>iiig on the 
line. Wheic a railway company agice to carry at a 
1 educed rate (the contiact being bond fide and not 
colourable), upon condition of being relieved from 
the ordinary liability for negligent e, and to be 
responsible only for tlic consequences of the wilful 
misconduct of their seivants, it will be for the 
plaintiff in an action for injury to the goods carried 
to prove more than ( ulpable negligence. There 
must be evidence of actual wilful imst'oiidiic t causing 
the injury. 

Where it is the custom of a lailway company to 
feed animals consigned to them for c arriage at the 
expense of the consignor *diii ing delay in transit, a 
icquc'st wall lie im|)lKd, and the (onipany incur 
liability for any loss occasicined by leaving the 
animals unfed, 

Ihc Board of Agrnulfurc are emjioweied under 
Section 22 of the l^iseases of Animals Act, 1894, to 
make such 6iders as they think fit for the following 
amongst other purj)oscs : (1) Toi ])iohibiting or 

regulating the movement oi amnidls and persons 
into, within, or out of an infcs led j)lace or area ; 

(2) for j)rohibiting or icgulaling the sending or 
< arrying of diseased or snsjunted animals, or of 
dung or other flung likely to s])rea(l disease, or the 
causing the same to be c.vmcMl on lailways or canals ; 

(3) for presciibing and icgulating tlie ( leansing and 
disinfecting of vessels, vehicles, and pens and other 
j)Iaccs used for the carrying of animals*for lure ; 

(4) for ensuring foi animals c.uiied by sea a proper 

suj^ply of food and water and j)ioj)er ventilation 
during the pa.ssage and on landing , (6) for pio- 

tccting jiumals fiom unnecessary suJfering during 
inland transit; (7) for securing a jiioper supply of 
watci and food to animals dining any detention 
thereof. And Section 23 of the same Act jirovidcs 
that — 

“ Every railwaj^ comiiany shall make a pro- 
vision, to the satisfai tiun of the Board of Agri- 
culture, of water and food, or cither of them, at 
such stations as the Board, by gcncial or specific 
desciiption, direct, for animals larncd, or about 
to be, or having been earned on the lailway of 
Ihotompany. The water and food .so provided, 
or cither of them, shall be sujiplied to any such 
animal by the company carrying it, on tlic request 
of the con.signor or of any person in charge 
thcieof. As regards water, if, m the case of any 
animal, such a request is not made, .so that the 
animal remains without a supply of water for 
twenty-four consecutive hours, the con.signor and 
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the person in charge of the animal shall each be 
guilty of an offence against, thrs Act; and it 
shall lie on the person charged to prove such a 
reciuest and the time within which the animal had 
a supply of water. But the Board may, if they 
think ht, by order prescribe any other period, not 
less than twelve hours, instead of the period of 
twenty-four hours, generally, or m respect of any 
particular kind of animals. The company supply- 
ing water or food under this section may make 
in respect thereof such reasonable charges (if any) 
as the Board by order approve, m addition to 
^ such charges as they arc for the time being 
authorised to make m resj^ect of the carriage of 
animals The amount of those additional charges 
accrued due in respect of any animal shall be a 
debt from the consignor and from the consignee 
thereof to the company, and shall be recoverable 
b^ the cc)mpany from either of them, with costs, 
by prex cedings in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. i'hc company shall have a hen for' the 
amount thereof on the animal in respect whereof 
the same acduecl due, and on any other animal 
at any time con.signed by or to the same con- 
signor or consignee to be carried by the company." 
Where a i ail way company undci a contract for 
canying amnicds by sea jirocurc the same to be 
carried in a vessel not belonging to them, they are 
answeiablc m damages in resjicct of loss or damage 
to such animals in like manner and to tlie same 
extent as if the vessel had belcmged to them ; pro- 
vided tliat the loss or damage to such amiiials 
happens during the carriage of the same m .such 
vessel, the proof to the contrary to he upon the 
railway cejmpanY (See Merchants' and Owners' 
Risks ) 

CAUIUA()IM OF (OM)l)S. -(S r \KRn:Ks, t'oN- 

SKINMI NT Ol- CiOODS BY UaII, I K ) 

CARRIERS.— Tliere arc three kinds of carriers : 
{!) Carriers without lure; (2) piivate (aniers, cjr 
earners for hire who are not common earners , and 
(3) common carriers 

Carriers without Hire. The law impos(‘s uixm a 
earner without hire, or the poison who imchn lakes 
to carry goods for another giatuitously, tin* obliga- 
tion only of slight dihgen<'e, and lenders him liable 
only for gross negligence The leading case m sup- 
port of the above jiroposition lesjiccting the liability 
of a carrier without hire is the case of Co^^s v 
Bernard, 1703, 2 Ld. Raym, 909. It is the case 
generally cited for the projiosifion that "if a per- 
son undertakes to perform a voluntary act, he is 
liable if he performs it improperly, but not if he 
neglects to perform it ” ihe confidence induced by 
undertaking any service for another is a sufficient 
legal consideration to create a duty in the perform- 
ance of it. In that case the defendant undertook to 
remove several casks of biandy from one cellar to 
another, and there lay them down safely, but did 
it so negligently that one of the ca'sks was staved. 
The courts were unanimously of opinion that an 
action lay. In tiiat case the defendant had under- 
taken to lay the goods down safely, whereby he 
introduced a special term into his contrail, and 
it would appear that there is a difference between 
the effect of a gratuitous undertaking to keep or 
carry goods and of a gratuitous undertaking to 
keep or carry them safely. If the agreement in the 
above case had been executory, as if the defendant 
had promised to carry the goods in cjuestion, and 
had failed to do so, no action could have been 
sustained ; and had some person run against the 


defendant in the street and thrown dawn the casks 
of brandy, or had privately pierced them, the 
defendant would not nave been liable, because he 
was to have* no reward. A gratuitous and volunt^^y 
agent, therefore, who has given no special under- 
taking, though the degree of his responsibility is 
greatly inferior to that of a lured agent, is yet 
bound not to be guilty of gross negligence. Prtmd 
facie #gratuitous carrier of goods for another, who 
keeps them with the same care as he keeps his 
owm of the same description, is not guilty of gross 
negligence , but this presumption may be repelled 
by evidence of actual negligence, or of conduct 
which, though applied to his owp goods as well as 
to those of the bailor, w’ould be deemed negligence 
in a man of ordinary prudence. In considering what 
is gro.ss negligence, the nature and value of the 
property deliveied to be carried gratuitou.sly must 
be Lonsiderc;d. If a person gratuitously undertakes 
to carry goods to the best of his skill, when his 
situaticjii or profc'fJsion is such as to imply skill, aji 
omission to use that skill is imputable to him as 
gross neghgenre, because in the case of a skilled 
person that may be considered gross negligence 
which in an ordinary unskilled person would only 
be a slight want of caic, A peison who carries 
goods giatuitously as a general rule is excused for 
a loss occasioned by theft or lobbery ; but yet, if 
the circumstances attending a loss alleged to have 
been so occasioned are of a sus])icious character, 
tending to throw a doubt upon the good faith of 
the earner, a jury will naturally disbelieve the theft 
or robbery, and treat the loss^vU*-r.ot accounted for. 
A gratuitous canici has, bjTreason of the bailment 
and lus pc’issession of tl^e goods entrusted to him, 
such a special property or interest in the goods as 
will enable him to bung an action against a wrong- 
doer for an injury to the goods , but the case would 
be differc'ut where the c:arrior violates the terms of 
the bailment upon which he received the goods. 
If the gratuitous earner must necessarily incur 
expenses 'in the execution of the commis.sion 
('iitnisted to him, ho is clothed with an implied 
authonty to d<^fiay such expenses, and may main- 
f.un an action fc^r the money paid ; but no lien is 
peimitted to be claimed by one ujion the property 
of aiiothcM lor the exjicnses attendant »upon the 
c'.xecution of a gratuitous commission. 

Frivate Carriers. Any person carrying for hire 
who does not come within the definition of a com- 
mon earner is a })n\atc carrier. A private carrier 
has been defined to be a person whose trade is not 
that of conveying goods from one person or place 
to another, but who undertakes upon occasion to 
catry the goods of another and leceivcs a reward' 
for so doing. Every such private person is bound 
to use oidinary diligence and a reasonable amount 
of skill , and, of course, he is not responsible for any 
IcKssc-s not occasioned by the ordinary negligence of 
himself or of lus servants. He is not, therefore, 
liable for any loss by thieves, an for any taking 
from him or them by force. This is the general 
rule ; and it ajiplies to all cases where he has not 
assumed the character of a common cairier, unless, 
indeed, he has expressly, by the terms of his con- 
tiact, taken upon himself any such risk. Thus a 
private person, who has undertaken the carriage of 
goods for hire, and warranted that they shall go 
safely, will be held hable upon his undertaking for 
any loss within the scojic of his contract, although 
not as a common earner ; but even an express 
undertaking by a private person to carry goods 
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safely and securely is but an undertaking to carry 
them safely and securely, free from any negligence 
of ^imself or his servants, and it does not insure 
the safety of the goods against losses bv thieves, or 
any taking by force In most cases it is a question 
of fact for a jury cvhether ordinaiy diligt n< e has 
been used, and dcjicnds much ujion paituular lacts 
and circumstances, the nature and value (ri the 
property, etc If the owner of the goods in the 
hancis of a yirivate (amor a('< om})anics tlie goods 
to take caie of tln'in, and is himself gmlt\ of negli- 
gence, by which the goods are lost, or if theie is as 
much reason to attribute the loss to tin* negligence 
of the one pat tv as to the othei, the caiiici is not 
liable. If the ownei ol the' goods deliveis lliein to 
the earner in sue h a wav that lliev aie in the entiic 
contiol of the carru.i, tlie lattei will be liable foi 
them, even though the owiur may exeuise a 
certain supervision o\ ci tlieir lians])()it I he 
im[)lied h<ibiht\ of a juuate canicT tot oidinar\ 
diligence may be chminislied by sjasi.d agreement 
or ace opt, nice fncleed, theie is no reason why 
bailees (at least otliei than c cmimoii canieis) ma\' 
not contrac t either for a laigei oi a mou' lestnctes! 
responsibility thiin that which the law imposes upon 
theun, in the tibseau c ot any Sjieaial eontiac t I he y 
inav beeomc insuiers against all possible ha/.aicls, 
ot they mav say they will answer loi nothing but 
a loss hapfcening thiough fraud oi w<inl of good 
faith In a suit against a eainei foi goesds lost, the 
pioimse e)l the* c.luri, after (lie e onuiUMi* em< iit ol 
the suit, to jiav fee flu- ge)oc|s if (he plaintilf would 
swear to d list of thcii.«was he'M an aehnission ot 
the eaniei’s li,ibilit\, and an alliclaxit ol the' pl.un- 
till, made in jairsuance' of such piomiscg is 
admissible in evidcmce as lo the amount of 
elemand 

Corainon ('arriors. A common earner is a peison 
who undoitalees to li,ms])oit from ]>lac e to place, 
ifeir. hue, the goods of such jieisons as think lit to 
employ him Such aie st.ige-c oae h and stage'- 
wagon piopiietors, Iighteiinen, Jioymen, bai ge- 
owneis, e ana'll boatmen, and the ow'iicis and inaste.-is 
of ships and ste.unboats enifile^jed a.'> geneial ships 
trading iegularl\' from poi t to ]>ort for the tians- 
yioitalion of all poisons ollciing tlunisehes eii tlieii 
goods to be com eyed lor line to the poi t ot deslina- 
tiein lo render a peison, lIieiAfeiie, liable as a com- 
mon rairioi, he must exe i c ise- the business of cairy- 
ing as a public e mployiiie'iit, and must iiiidcitake 
to c ai ry goods for all ])eisons indiscn iminately, and 
hole! himsell f)ut, c'ltht'r (xj)ifssly or liy eoiiise of 
eoiidnet, as levidv to engage m the ti anspoi latioii 
of goexls leir hue as a bi^iness, and neit mereh as a 
( asual oecnpation A jarrson mav be a common 
c.aincr of one class ed goods, while he is not a com- 
mon earner of anotlici , but if he has been ac e iis- 
tomed to rairy all kimls of goexK, lie e.mnof ol Ii.’s 
ovn free will limit his dntv to one ])aiticiilar class 
ot articles \\ hei e the acts or condiul ol the indi- 
vidual in the ordinal course ol biisine^ lead the 
public lo (OIK hide' that he is can) mg on thc' busi- 
ness of a (emnnon earner, and wliere sncli an 
uridcisfanding as the giound ot an agreement is not 
modified by a sjiec lal contract, tlie individual so 
ac ting will be held to be a e ommon earner Evidenc e 
tliat at thc elooi of a booking-olfic e there is a board 
on whie.h is jiainted “Conveyance to all jiaits of 
thc world," and a list of names of jrlaees, is not 
sufficient ynoof that thc owner of the ofHc,e is a 
(ommon carrier, so as to charge him for thc loss of 
a box that was booked there. A London cabdnver 


IS not a common earner, noi is a fuinitnre remover ; 
but a barge-ownei is, althongli he dot's not ply 
between any fixed termini, and only lets his baiges 
for a single voyage to out' pe'ison at a time, if he 
lets out his vessels for (lu‘ c om’eyaiic i' of thc goods 
of any p’eison who ap[dies lo him A pci.son who 
Lonveys jrassengeis onlv is not a e ommon earnei 
So lailway companic's an,' not e ommon earners of 
passengers Hailw.iy (oinpanu's, though not com- 
mon eanieis of jiasse'iiger s, are common c.uneis of 
gocieis. iiu hiding, it soeiiK, h\’c .iniinals, unless 
exempt by some special pioeision , that is (o Siiy, 
they are common caineis of e;ooils which thev aie 
sjieciallv bound bv sfalufe to caitv, ot piotess to 
can)', oractu.dK c<iir\, loi pc-i sons 'g'luially, I>ut 
not of goods which llie\ do ned piolc'ss lo ean\, 
iincl aie not in the habit ol (an\ii)!;, oi oiil) caitv' 
under ‘'[siial c na niiislanc < s, oi siili]Mt to expiess 
slipulations, limiting llieii liabilile in lespcsl of 
Iheii.^ It sc'c ms that, subject fo s(a(u(oi\ c'xc'iiq)- 
tioiis, i<ulwa\' companies .ik- coiitiiic»n c.uiieis ot 
passengeis’ personal luggage, winch undei thc'ii 
seveial Ac Is ol I'.iilMincnt tli(\ an Icound to c ai i y 
fie'c of ehaige, whe'tliei it Is can led iii the higgilge 
van oi in the* c <in lagc with the passeiigei 1 hen 
liability as common canieis mav, howc’\c'i, be 
modified to (he exte-nt that, if los, hapj'cns bv 
leason of want ot (.aie* l)v the jMssengci luiiisc It who 
has taken within his own immediate coutiol the 
goods w liK li lire lost, the ii c oiiti ac I a^ msiii c-i s does 
not ajcplv to loss oc c asione cl li\ t lie jc.isse iigc i ’s own 
cklaull Unless, liowc'xcr, it has becai so niodilied, 
the gene tal habilit) eonlmues 

lev ('I \'l)od\ who imdeitakcs to c.iiiy foi an)oiU' 
w ho asks him is a e ommon c .ti i lei I he c i ite i ion is, 
whether he e ai necs loi paiticulai persons oiilv, or 
whetlier lie eanies foi eveiyoiie If a man holds 
hiinse'lf out to do it for ev('i)one' wdio , isles him, 
he IS a e ommon c aim i , lent it he doe s imt do il foi 
eve'iyone, lent only joi jiaiticulai peisoiis, that is <i 
luattci of spc'e lal eontiac t In Scdife v. l-ariant, 
1875, Ll< 10 lex 8SM, the defendant was (he 

agent of a nulway com|iany loi c oik t ting and 

dcliveiing goods and j)<in('ls, ,uid also c.uiied on, 
upon his own account, the biismc'ss ol .i caiiiei, 
lemovmg goods and fuinitiire foi hue' foi all ja'i- 

sons indiffei (‘iitly wlio applied lo him, m lus own 

vans, which he sent by load oi i.iil to all^parts of 
lengland, (he geaoels and fuiiiituie being [ueviously 
inspce ted before anv < oiiti .ic t veas ni.iclc (ji iie rally 
III SIX h ( onti acts tlie* van or vans wcie Imcd 1>\ and 
filled with Ihe goods of one peison only 1 he plam- 
titt having applied to the* defcnclaiil to leiucoe Ills 
iuimtnre irom one tc)wn to anotiiei, .uul the 
de'fenclant’s foi email lia\ mg mspec ted it, the pai tu s 
agiec'd tluit thc defeiiclant should lemove the 
tuiniture for [22 10s , (lie dc-fendaiil “ uiidei tcdcing 
1 isk ot bie-aka- cs (if piv) not exceeding /5 cm any 
one* at tic le '' At n tins fm mtuie was jdac c'd in the 
cletenelanl’s \'ans, and while* m tiaiisit. it was burnt 
vvithoiif anv negligence eai flu* detendant’s jiait 
It was held that the sjcecial contract showed that 
(he* pailies mteneled fc) limit the dc'lcudanl’s 
liabihtv to loss by biesdeage or bv the* de feiidant’s 
ne'glige'iie e*, and exe hided ,inv (jiiestion ot liability 
as a eoininon eaiiiei , and that the* plamlilt eoulej 
not rc'e (jv er 

Forwarding Agtmts. Eoiwaiding ugents, who 
usually eombme* in their business (lie* double 
eharactei of warehousemen and ag(*nts foi le'mnne ra- 
tion lo foi ward goods fo their destination, if they 
have no concern in the vehicle by which the goods 
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arc stjiit, and h.i\c no interest in tlic freight, arc 
not liable as (onimou earners, but are, of course, 
liable, like wai ehouseinen and coniinon agents, 
(hat IS, for ordinary diligciu.e, and foi that only. 
'1 hey aie tesponsilile only for want of g<iO<l iaith 
and u asouable and oidinaty dihgeiu e , but one of 
then lii'^t dutu's, as ronsiguees foi ti ansinission, 
undoubtedly is to obey tlu' instnietious of the i oii- 
signoi , either ex{)iess or faiily implied , <ind when 
they undertake todepait from (lie insli uctions, from 
whatever motive, and a loss is thendiy o(<asioned, 
they die clearly liable to the ownei of tlu* goods 
Soiiudinus A ])crson is both a < ommon (aiiiei and 
a foi vvai ding meithanf, and reioves goods into his 
vvaiehoiise to be foivvanled in olx'dieiu c to (lie 
future* oidcrs ot flu ownei , aiul if, in siieh case, 
the goods ai e lost by fite bc'fon* siu h oideis <iie 
received, ot He* goods s(*nl toivvaid, he is not 
(haigeabh* as common c at i it'r, luit only as vvare- 
housetuan liis duty as (,iitu‘i ends <dso wlieVi the 
gC)0<ls have ai i ived at the ))kuc ol I heir fixed 
destinalioii and .in* deposited in the tamer’s waie- 
house, when his duty as waiehoiiseiiian again tom- 
mem es I'.nt it the dcjiosit in the wai (.house of the 
rai run is at some intcrnu'duite plate m the (oiiise 
of his loiite , or if, after the arrival at the [ikue of 
dest in.ition, he is still undi'i obligation to deliver 
the goods to the owner, and beloie smdi delivery 
he has put them into his own wart'house, vvhtme 
tlu'y <ue lonsumed Ljy jne, he will be liable lor the 
loss, his duty as c.iiiiei not being ended 

Liability at (kunniun Law, A common (anui is 
liable for !(jss of or injury to the goods entrusted to 
his c.ue, unh.) . the loss oi iiijuiy <uis(‘s fiom ( 1 ) the 
artot tlrod , ( 2 ) ' he king’s eiu'iuu's , ( 3 ) ( oiitiibuloi y 
negligem (' on the pait ot lh<* ownei , oi ( 1 ) 
the inheu'iit v'u (' m or natural delei loi alion of tin* 
thing (iiiiud lh(‘ exiuessuai “ait of C/od ” is 
dcsciipiive of (ws'iils whu h (..innot be fou'sicn, oi 
whi< h, if they can be foreseen, < annol be guaidcd 
against , an ac t of Nature, diie< I, violent, .sudden, 
and 11 1 c'sistible, sm h as stoi nis, tmnpc'sts, .ind 
lightning \n extraoidinary f.dl of snow oi tain, 
an e\ti aoi dmai ily high tide, an exti aoi dinanly 
scveic' host, suvh as c.ouid not have; bec'n leasoiiably 
fotc'sec'ii and gnat (led against, are held to be ('xlc'])- 
tic)n*U events ot this kind i'he teim " at t of Gt.xl 
IS not semonyinons with th.d of “inevit.dde ai cl- 
dc nt” All ( auses of inevitable actick-nt in.iy be 
divided into two classes; those' whu h aie occa- 
sionc'd by the element<iiy tones of Natuie, u.u on- 
net ted with the ageiu y ot m.in or othei t .luse ; and 
tliosf whith have their ongin, titht'i in* whole oi 
in jiait, in tlie agc'iu y of man llu tt'im " act td 
God ” IS ajiplicablc only to (he foi iiu't t lass To 

pi event litigation, the l.ivv pit'snnu's against a 
taiiiei m evt'iy t ase, extejtt siuli .u t as t oiild not 
lupipen In" tlu' mtei venlion-'ot hum. in means A 
loss b\' hie, unle-.s by lightning,’ is a loss not in 
oiij)osilion to (he at ( of man, and, thcrefoie, the 
geneial law is t lear that a eomincm < airiet is in siu h 
cases an insmei against such fite A common 
tauiei IS not bound to use exti aoi dmai y ctloits oi 
mem extia c-xpeuse m oidt'i to sm mount 
obstnu tions caused by the act of God 

By the expression “ king’s enemies ” is iiiidei- 
stootl public enemies with whom the nation or stale 
IS at eipcn war, and hkt'wise juiatos, but it docs not 
im hide thieves <ind lobbcis 

It IS the duty of the earner to do what he can, 
by reasonable skill and rare, to avoid all penis, 
me hiding tlic excepted penis. If, notwithstanding 


such skill anel taic, damage docs occur from these 
perils, he is rek'ascd from liability ; but if his 
negligent c has brought on the peril, the damagj^ is 
attributable to his lireaeh of duty, and the ext eji- 
tion does not aid him The j^ret ise degree of care 
whieh it IS the tluty of a carrier to use in delivering 
the goods enti listed to him must depend ujxiu and 
vai y with the n.ilutc and condition ot the thing 
tamed, and tlie c\ ci -v .ii ying cirniinstam es under 
which the deliveiy takes place Some goods lequne 
rmu h more fentlcr handling than others, some 
animals much more care and maiiageiiunt than 
otheis, actotding to tlieir naturt', habits, and con- 
ditions, and the line of conduct whudi the earner 
shcuild jiropose to himself is that which a ))rudent 
owiu'v would adcijit if he vvcit* in tlic t an lei ’s jilace, 
and had lo deal with the goods or animals under 
tlu ( 11 ( umstaiu e-^, and subject to tlu' tonditions in 
which the tamer is ])la< ed, ami umlei whu h he is 
c allt'd on to a< t 

A common c <u riei impliedly piomises that he will 
piov'ulc ( onv c^y.uu c s ieasonabl\ lit lor the jtmposo, 
and serv ants ol t ompc lent skill '1 he “ act of God ” 
docs not cxoruiab' tlic c<irner it flieit' has bc'cn 
neglige lu c, <ind il tlicre w'cmld have been loss ajuii t 
fiom tlie at t of God Common earners aie not 
resjxmsible lor the “ iidierent vuc” of the goods 
whu II they ctuiy, so tliat wheie animals aie injmed 
by then own acts aiul without any lu'gligeiu e on 
(ht' jtait of the tamei, llu' c, liner is not liable 
Nor IS .1 t.unei liable* lor an mhcient tendency ot 
goods to decay oi ignite' Uk'+is not Inible, lor 
instant f, loi aiiv damage dioni the* oulin.ny dct ay 
ot oiangcs OI (jthei fj,uits in the 'omsi. of their 
voyage, but lu is nev ci tlielc ss bound to take all 
rc'asonablc' cate ot such ])enshablc goods, and it 
they lecimic' to be' ant'd ot vcntilalid, be mnsi t.ike 
tlie usu.il and pi'fgiei iiu tliods loi this jniipose 

A (ommtai t.'inui, when he is c.xprcssly diicctc'd 
to (.iir\ goods dc'livc'i c'd lo him in a jcaituslai 
manner and position, i.s bound Ic; cany tium in 
(hat m.umer and position , and il he c. lints them 
otlu 1 wise, ami tlu'v are lost oi d.imagttk tlu* buidt'ii 
will l)c upon him to juovt' that the Ittss oi d. image 
was m no licgiet attnbutabic to his hi eat h ol ton- 
tract But it gl.iss, t iiina, oi any linttly or pensh- 
.d)lt' (oinmodity, Ktjuiimg git.it cait' for its sale 
conv CN ant t* is bailt-d-to ,i i ai ner, cm lost'd m boxes, 
and no duet lions aie given as to how the boM's aic' 
to be tamed, and no notut' of tlu' ]x'( uhat natuie 
ol tlu'ii contents is givt'ii, the canit'i is c.inly bound 
to take the oidinaiy taie ot the boxes whu Ig their 
geiuial character and ajipg'ar.uice' seem to ici|nire 
Dolivery ol (ioods to a I'oniinon t’arrior. Icvciv 
common earner is Ixnind to ai t ept and t an y all 
silt h things as lie public 1\* jiicdessc's to tany foi all 
pel stalls who are le.idy am I willing to pay him his 
custmnary hire', juovided he has room m Ins catL 
or Ctimage foi tlu-ir conveyaiue d heu* need be .lO 
at tual tendc'i of the .imounl foi the carnage it the 
paity aveis and jiioves his leadiness and willingness 
to pay (he money for (lie carnage 'flic tamer's 
duty tticany and leteive goo<ls does not anse until 
he IS ready to set out oil his .veenstemu'd jouiney, 
and lit' ru.iy lefusc to admit goods into ins ware- 
house bc'loif^ he IS ic'.idy to stall It a comnion 
earner icfuses to t ,u rv gtxids otleied to him, having 
no rt'asoiiable excuse- ioi such rt-lusal, lie can lie 
indicted fex his iieglct t of duty A common eamei 
IS cntitlc'd to be jiaid the amount of his hire befeue 
he undei takes the i esponsibihty ot having the goods 
in his possession , but the amount demanded must 
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be reasoiitible , and if a {x'rson 1)1111*^8 him gooiLs to 
l)e t-onveyed, and ten(ieis Inm a lea^onabU* amount 
onenuineiation and he refuses to foiut'v the goods 
upon those terms, lu‘ will be liable to an action He 
is not lioiind (o i()n\r\ goocK e\e(>pt on pa\nu‘nt of 
the full for the i, image, aiioidmg to llicir 

value, and li tliat is not })<iid, it is (oinpitent lor 
him to limit Ins liability by sjks ml (onlra<t A 
carrier is entitled to make .i higln t Hiaige loi the 
gi eater iisk attcnuling the i an mge oi \ahmble 
goods, but the charge must Ik' iimsoimble If a 
person, in oidir to induce the (.oner to peiloini Ins 
duty, ]iays uiuler ])rotest .i laigm sum than is 
leasoimble, lu' may i ei o\ ei bat k the mu plus bi \ oml 
what the tamer is entitled t<^ leimve in an at Inm 
for inoiu'y ha<t and leieived If a i.iiiiei limits his 
tmsiness to the < amage of pa.tnnlar classes of 
goods, he ran only be (tnnpclled to t .11 1 v tin* things 
he piibln ly pi otessc's to t ai 1 \ , and lu‘ is m t he Imbit 
of ( an ying It flit' < ,imagt' ol • c . lam c 0111 mod dies 
IS atttndtd with nn on\ t inein e 01 some jxs uli.ii 
lisk, he ma)' I (“fuse to 1 ec eive ,uj<i tanv such 
art n les as a c oinmon t aniei , but In' ma\ ne\'< 1 1 he' 
less at ( t'pt and canv them uinlei special tonliait, 
thitiwing the risk tif chimage to them liom oitlmaiv 
at I nleiits till! mg the ti .insit upon tin' tiwnei oi c on- 
signoi A common t amt'i nmv k'Iusc' to u'tc'icc* 
goods wlu'ie pat king is st) ijtletlicc' as tti < iitail 
ujion t he ( amt I e\ 1 1 a t ai e .uni t \ 1 1 a risks , b’d m 
the t ast' of a l,ulwa^ 01 c.inal t ompanv lln* tt-inn- 
lions 01 spt't ml toutin' I niiisl bc' just .uni n'.ist)n- 
able, must not t'l'inpl tlu' 1 omp.iny lit)m lmbilit\ 
lor th('ir own in glet t f>i tlef.iulf, ami must be in 
wilting signc'd b\' Hit' 'i»nsigm)i t»i his .igent If a 
pel ^tin sends to i c .11 1 it'i 's ttfln e tt) unpin c as tt) t ht' 
late ol thaiges, flu t amt r is boiiml b\' tin' ic'pic'- 
Sfiitations iiiatle bs' a ileik 01 sem.int win* is tians- 
ai ting the busint'ss thc'ic, .uni it the gttods .in' sent 
upon the faith of sin h ic'pic st nfation, tin' taniei 
cannot rhaige nnirc tlmn the sum naimil, .ilthough 
the cleik mav have iiiadvc 1 lent ly math' i nustaUt' 

ff tlu' pat k'age dehceietl to the c an ni thus not 
c'ontain an\^ of the goods nu'nlnined in the (kuiiers’ 
Act (set' there' is no nec'd to inform hnignoi 

fms lie any .ibsohiie light m .all c.ises to insist on 
being inlotmeil as to its contents 01 tlu'ir \.ihn' 
be foie h(‘ will .lei e])t the; [lackage fii stinu' c-.isc s 
it IS reasonable tliat tlie earner shoiiM h.uc* such 
mftirm.ilion, as if ho wishes to have* a U'uaid int)- 
[loilionafe b) their \alne, or ic) know vshelhei tliey 
are goods ol th.at cpmlitv loi which Jic 1 ms a suili- 
(ic'nflc' sec me (once\'ame \ pc'ison wlio semis ,in 
aifn Ic' of .1 d.ingeious natiiit must t.ako n\ison.ible 
caie that ds il.ingeions*nal ure is conumimcaled to 
tlu' ran u 1 and his sei v <ints, who lm\ e to c .in v it . 
ami d he cioc's not do so, he is resptmsildc' for the 
j'lrobable consc'tiueiiees caf sm h omission If a c .inier 
siispecfs articles to bc' of a tl.ingeious imtiiic', .le 
i^T.iy opt n tin* jr.at'k.iges 

To icmlci a c ariiei responsible, thc'ie must be <ui 
at tual dclu'c I y tcTluin, or to his set vanls, a to some 
tjfhei peison aiithonsc'd to at t m his bc'h.ill , .uni as 
soon as sne h dehvc I y IS tomplelt', tin* 1 c'spoiisibihty of 
thc'c.imei, <is sin h, titmiuenees If, it amt'i tlin'i Is 
goods to be scut to a paiticular botming olln c, he is 
answx'iable loi tin; negligence of the l)o<)king-olln e 
keeper Lc.i\ing gotitK in ,in inn yaid fioin wlmli 
a earner sets out is no dglivc'iy to the cairit'i , bid 
if it IS the constant usage* and pi.utice toi a tamer 
to lerc'ivc' anti cany goods left at .1 paitniilai place, 
wathout any s|)ecml notice of such dt'jiosd, a 
deli\ et\' at sin h a place will bc a suitu n iit ddivciy 


to clmigc the tamer, althciugh no express notice' 
was gi\en to luin 01 to Ins agent of such 
dcj^oslt 

('arriers A(*f. r>\ Section 1 of the C.irneis 

.\it, 1830 , t ommon canuis bv laml aic exemplctl 
from Imbildy loi loss of the Itillowing .iificli's, wlicn 
the value- ol sut h aifnlt- 01 .11 lie les contamed 111 
sm h ji.uii'l Ol pack.ige ixcc-rtls the sum of /lO, 
unless at the time' ol tlie ih'hvc'iv thi'ieol .it the 
oflu e, wai c'hoiisc', Ol leccmiig house' of such com- 
mon ( .inic'i , Ol to lim ^c'lvmit, hn fin- pui|)c)ses of 
being camt'd 01 of .n t omp.in\ mg the' pcisoii of ,iny 
passcngc'i, tin* v.ilue .iml imfiiit of sm li .11 tic les or 
])iopc'ilv have' bet 11 tleckuitl Iw (he |)cisoii sending 
I'l dthveiiiig tliesaim, ,nnl .111 iinic.e.eil clmigc- for 
the caiimgc', if re(|mit'd, 01 an engagement to [my 
the same, .iciepled b\ tin jttison lett-iving such 
liaiet'l 01 p.u k.igt' I lie' .ulnlt'^ itliiic'd to .uc* 
tin- following: l!.uilc notes, bilK of c-vc hange , 
chc(,^ies, t Inim , c Its ks gold <>i sibc-i c oms of 
.inv (onidiy, deetls , c ngi .i\ in.gs , inis, gl.iss , 
cold m .1 nmniif.n t me ( I ta imiimmdat 1 111 c-d state , 
jew't'lleiy, l.ic c', but mil imn liiin iimticd.ue, m.ips 
notes for tile p.i\ment ol mom \ , onlt-m toi tin- 
])aym('nt of money , jiamtmgs , pit lines, jil.de ta 
pi. dec! .utnles, wht'tlic'r gokl or silvi 1 , jui't loim 
''-tones, sc'candies loi jtavmeid ol nnmey , silks in 
a nmmd.it ( 111 c'tl 01 nnnmiudat ( m eil sfafe, .uni 
wlit'lhc'i WHiught up OI not wi ought up watli othci 
nmlei laK , stanijis , t imepiet os t if any dt-st i ipt ion 
tdlt- tic'c'tls , tiinkets, w.dtlns, widings 1 In- 
(ku I ic'is Alt docM not piofcsf c.uiieis in .ill i .me-,, 
when e th(' ownei ol (he ai In It-s siisf.uns tlainagc* 
(loni (he negIc'cA of the- t.uiit-i, Inil the loss (In'ii* 
icfeiiftl to IS contined to llitist' t .isc s wlu 1 1 the 
.irtnJc' IS abstiacfed or lost fiom the pc-isoiml c.ue 
of the c ai I n-r 'I he At t tlta s not piofet t tin- c .'u 1 ler 
from any lu-'-'i .uising fnim tin* it lonioiis .u t ol .any 
set v.int in Ins c'lniiltiy 1 hr ( .11 1 n i is not tlc-pi 1 v ed 
of the piotc'tlion ot tin- At 1 bv the f.ict that the 
loss of cat inpiiy to tin- goods hap|n ns .ifb i (hey 
have been negligently takc'n by him beyoml the 
intended dcstiimtmn '1 he t.iriifi is md, m .my 
' <ise wdhin the Act, liable' l<a ,i loss of the .u tu les 
namt'd m the st.itide, though 01 1 .e.naieil by tlie 
gross n(‘glige.‘m e of his sci cants, not .imountmg to 
a misic'.isam c' When tlu- clet ku at nai is loinmlly 
m.iele, the camci is entitleel, d tin- v.dm' ext eeds 
/lO and In* 1 ms a iiotne ol the imit-as*! lale ot 
chaige tor j), an els exeecding the' v.ilue of /!() put 
up <11 ins ottn c's, tt) clem.iml the- imn-.ised late ol 
chaige, bid if he tlocs .ait flunk (it tt) notilv the 
incieasct* rate cif tlmigc-, In- ' .innot denmml it, 
and if lie h.is mditieil d but f.ol , to denmml d, he 
must be taken ft> h,i\e ic'cmve'tl the goods 'wibjet t 
to Ins common l.iw lmbild\, <is an msiiiei foi tin 11 
s.afe conve-yam (', ami will mil la- i-iddlttl to Ihf 
protection of dn- stttid'' I he n-fusal to tliil.uf 
the t'onft'ids o‘ a p.u k igt- will not pistity tin- 
( amc I in ic'lusing to i<ui\' d, lad will onl\' t-xt use 
lilt' loss 'I lie ccansignoi is l)t)innl b\^ his dickua- 
tion, and c.uinot atlc-i \\ ai tls sIkuc dial the x.iliie oi 
the goods t'xcet'dctl lii.H diH.intl If the jtiiiiiiey 
is to ' jHiloiimd pailh bv laml ami ji.iilJv by 
sea, the coidiact is divisible', ami the t amei is 
ciditN'd to dll' ])it)l( t tion ot die Mt 1C haid Slupjiing 
Act, so t,u .IS die- joiiimv IS ft) bt- pc'ilonueel by 
sea, and to the' [>iolec(nai eif (lu (aiiitrs Act so 
f.u .IS it is tt) be [icrfoinutl bv laml, <ind he- will 
neit lose- such pioteetnai bv having leceued the 
goods nmh'r .a speci.d contract, unic'ss ds teiins 
.are UK orisistcrd with the goods h.av ing been ic'ccived 
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by him m his capacity of a common carrier Com- 
mon earners are not concluded as to the value of 
any parcel by the value declared. 

Section 2 of the Cairicrs Act enacts that when 
any parcel or package containing any of the articles 
specified in Sei lion 1 are so delivered, and fts value 
and contents declared, and sin h value exceeds the 
sum of /^lO, the common earner may demand and 
receive an me teased late of charges, to be notified 
by some notice adixed in legible < haiacteis m some 
})ublic and consjncuous part of the ollice where 
such parcels ca packages arc leceived f(»r the pur- 
pose of conveyance, stating the incrcascMl rates of 
cliarge to be paid over and above the ordinary rate 
of carnage as compensation tor the greater risk and 
cate to be taken for the sale conveyance of such 
valuable articles; and the jiersons sending oi 
delivering parcels containing such valuable at tides 
are bound by such notices, without fuitlui proof 
of the same' having come to thc'ir knowledge • I he 
notice must be so legible .ind consjiuuous that a 
[icisoii (leliveiing goods at the ollues cannot fail 
to read it without gioss negligence 

Section 3 enacts that wlic'n tlio \alue has been so 
dedaied, and the incieased r*ile of cliaigc* paicl, or 
an engagement to pav the same has bec*n accepted, 
the jH'ison receiving such increased late of charges 
or accefding such agreement shall, if lecpiirecl, sign 
a recei])l'Jc;r the pack.ige or parcel, acknowledging the 
same to have bc'en insuied, which receipt is not 
liable to any stamp chits, and if such receipt shall 
not be given when rec|uirc'<l, oi such notices shall 
not have bc'cn atlixed, the common cairier shall not 
be entitled to any benefit or <idvant<igc under the 
Carriers Act, but shall be liable and lesponsiblc as 
at common law, and he is liable to refund the 
increased rate of charge 

No public' notic cs or declaration made shall be 
construed to limit or in any wise allec t the liability 
at common law of any sue h common c ai ric'rs (Sec 4) 

Special rontraet. Where the common earner w 
not a common carrier of the jiarticiilar description 
of goods tendered him for conveyance, and has (he 
option of receiving them or rejecting them at his 
own gocxlw'ill aiul pleasure, he may piescribc his 
own terms of conveyance , and if the party delivc-r- 
ing goods to be carried has been personally sc-rved 
witli a notice of the terms on which the common 
carrier caiiies goods, and after seeing the notice sends 
the goods, he must be taken to agree that tliey shall 
be earned on thc)se terms, and then there is a sp''cial 
contract between him and the common earner loi 
their conveyance, unless the caniagc- by railway oi 
canal necessitate a signecl contract under the J<ail- 
way and Canal Trallic Act Hut this is not the case 
with regaid to such ailrcles as the common earner 
is bound by his public jirofcssion and employment 
to carry With icgard to tli^'in, the ownc'r has a 
right to insist that the » oinnion ca’iier shall receive 
the goods subject to all the resjionsibilities incident 
to his cmjjloy merit If the c arnci gives the cc:)n- 
signor a ticket or icccijit whicli has conditions of 
carnage juintcd upon it, and the consignor sc'iuls 
the goods knowing that the conditions are^.lhere, 
whether he troubles to lead them <ji not, jrrovidcd 
the carrier has clon<; what is reasonably sufficient 
to give him notice of the conditions, he will be 
taken to have agreed to the conditions, and they 
form a special contiact modifying the canier's 
common law liabilities If tlie consignor will not 
agree to the conditions and the earner is bound to 
carry the goods tendered, but refuses to waive the 


conditions, the consignor’s remedy is to sue the 
carrier for refusing to carry. 

Delivery by Common Carrier. The undertaking^of 
a common carrier is to transport the goods to a 
particular destination and necessarily includes the 
<luty of delivering them m safety ; and he is not 
entitled to freiglit until this contract for a complete 
delivery is performed. But if the warehouseman 
has fanly taken the goods into his own custody, 
the moment he apjdics his tackle to them, fiom that 
moment the carrier’s liability is detci mined. If a 
carrier undei takes to carry gocxls fiom one place 
to another, the owner of the goods may counter- 
mand the diiecdicjn at any moment of then transit, 
and require the earner to delivei at a cliffcrent 
destination to that c)iiginally named, or may 
demand bac k his gejods on jiayment of the carnage 
to their oiiginal destination, unless the ic-dehveiy 
would be jiroductive of gieat incon venicncc. Where 
goods aie tendered by a cairiei to the ccjnsignce 
who lefuscs to jiay the cainagc', wlu'rcupoii tlie 
caniei icfiises to dc-livci the go els, it is the c ai ner ’s 
duty to retain the goods at their place* of destina- 
tion at least for a reasonable tunc, and dunng that 
time to await any instructions from him, if not 
to communicate with the consignee* It the owner 
altei the anival of the gcxnls requests the earner 
to let them remain m his warehouse until the ownci 
can ccjiivenuMitly send loi them, and they are there 
djjiosilcd, and aic afterwards destroyed tiy fiie, the 
duty of the earner being at an end, he is not 
res[)onsiblc' for the loss in that cljaractei . So, if a 
man, having no warehouse of his own, directs the 
earner to leave his goods at the waggon-olTices until 
he hnds it convenient to rcinoce or sell them, the 
earner’s responsibility will terminate wath the 
deposit 

A common cat ner of goods is not, m the absence 
of a special contnu t to deliver at a paitic ular time, 
bonnei to deliver within any given time, but only 
within a Imie which is reasonable*, looking at all the 
circ'umstanc es of the case , and he is not rc'sponsible 
for the conscsjuence of delay arising fiom causes 
beycxid his control. It in the opinion of the jury 
it IS jirovcd that the goods are tendered by the 
carrier to the consignc'c late in the, clay, after the 
termination of the hours of business, ancl when the 
(.consignee has dismissed his hands, and is thus 
incapable of receiving and jiutting away the goods, 
the tendex is then unreasonable as to time, and the 
( onsignce is guilty of no fault or laches in declining 
to icceivc them ihcreforc the duty of the carrier, 
under such circumstances, is to keep the goods still 
m custody, and he contiiuies to hold them under 
all his responsibilities as earner. A common earner 
IS bound, in the absence of any established usage, 
or any special cesntrac t to the contraiy, to deliver 
the goods at the house of the consignee if it is 
known A delivery ot the goods tej a dul,y 
aut housed agent of the owner or consignee is a 
sufficient deliveiy, but m an 'action foi non- 
delivery, if the defence is that a delivery was made 
to an agent, it must be c Icarly jiroved that the 
person to whom the goods vvc'ie delivered as agent 
was duly authorised as siu h If after goods ha\e 
been convcyecl to the place to which they aie 
directed, it appears that there is no such person 
as the one to whom the goods are addicssed, or it 
the consignee refuses them, the carrier is bound to 
take due and ordinary care of them and to deliver 
them to the c:onsignor, on being paid his fair and 
reasonable charges, but he is rtot liable for a 
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subsequent mis-clolivery of the ^oods if he acts with 
reasonable care. There is no general rule of law 
requiring carriers to give notice to the consignor 
of the refusal of the consignee to receive the goods, 
but carriers are merely bound to do what is reason- 
able under the particular circumstances of eat h 
case. If a carrier tenders goods for delivery at the 
house of the consignee, and they are not left because 
the consignee is not in a position at the time to pay 
the ( arriage, the earner’s Indnlity ceases, as lie is 
not obliged to bung the goods inoie than om e loi 
delivery 

When goods have ar lived at tlu' end of the 
tiansit the canicr is bound to keep them a leason- 
able time foi the consignee to tlaim them or letch 
them dm mg which time his liability as an insurer 
continues, after a leasonable time this extia- 
ordinai y liability ceases, and he bia omes a mere 
bailee of the goods for hire, A carrier is bound to 
give notice to the' consignee of the' ariival of the 
goods, wheie it is not, undc i the c ii cumstam es, 
pai t of Ins duty to dc^liver them 

Rights and Duties ulf Coinnidii Carriers. Although 
a earner by sea cannot eltect an insurame against 
the perils of navigation from the i onsecpicmes of 
\vhi( h he IS c'xonciated by the bill of hiding, yet an 
inland canicr, in whose f<ivoiir no such exception 
IS usually made, h.is an insurable intcaest, oi a 
right to pro\'id(‘ an indemnity ag.unst such acci- 
dents to the juopcity placed m his hands, as \ ill 
rcndei him lialcle undci Itis contract If a jieison 
goes to a c oacl’-oitic e, and cliiects that a phu be 
booked lor him by a jiaiticuhu coach, ami that is 
clone, ancl he Iciues his portmantcMu, the coach 
propiicdor will liavc a lieu on the pc>itm.mteau for 
something, but not for the lull amount ol the 
ccjach lare , but it the pat ty merely lc*aves the 
j)c)i trnantcau while he goes to inquire if tlicue is an 
carlict coach, and no jehue is actually booked, the 
loach proprietor has no hen at all If goods ?irc 
bi ought to a c arriei foi the pm pose of < oiueyame, 
no action wull he ugamst him for lefus.d to accc'pt 
them, unless thc-re w.is at the' time an ollei of the 
carnage' jinc e Jf tlie cairn.'r imoertakcs to c'arry 
them without ha\mg be<'n precioiislv p.ml, the; law' 
ciutlionses him to retain ])ossessic)n at tlu c'nd of 
the' transit until he has bec'ii ]uiid. If this sccunty 
IS waived b}' a delivery of the gesods beioic* the' pay 
mc'nt of the hire, leiouise must then be had to an 
action for its recov'ciy If the consignee ic-fuses to 
[lay the sum demanded foi the c ainage of llu- gcjods, 
the ( arric'r is not [uslitic'd m at once sc'ndmg them 
back to the place from when' they came, but must 
hold them a i c-asonal^e time to sec if the c oiisigiiec' 
will accept and juiy for them Wlieie a c arrici 
dchveis pait of the goods, it may be .issumcd that 
he has not abandoned his hen upon the n-st lor his 
uiqiaid fi eight He- is bound to dc-hvc'r up tc the 
5 extent of the' licught which has been paid, l)ut the 
moment he lias dehvcied enough to satisfy that, 
he has a hen ilpon the whole of the lemaiiider cat 
the goods for the im[).'3id balance of Ihe freight 
Where a consignor deiivcis goods to a railway 
company to be- c<inied under a consignment note, 
which states that the' c arnage is to be jiaid by the 
consignee, he may nevertheless be sued lay the 
railway company lor the carnage, if the consignee 
refuses to pay it 

A common earner cannot, in the absence of 
express contract or usage from w'hiLh a c. on tract 
may be implied, detain goods for anything beyond 
the price of the carnage of the goods so cejnveyed 


By express stipulation with their customers, earners 
may undoubtedly sc'c urc to themselves a geneial 
hen, <iu(honsmg flic cletc>ntion cT the goods, not 
only tor demands arising out of the articles 
retainc'd, but for a geiic'ial balance ot accounts 
relating t(» dc'alings of a like nature, and a [iromulga- 
tion of a notice to that ellect, it is said, might 
subject the goods ol a ciistonuu cognisant of the 
notice' (o be dc'lainc' 1 lot a gc'iieial b.ilance due 
fiom him A < ai i lei , who bv the linage of a jiar- 
ticulai tiade is tc> be* paid foi the carnage of goods 
by the coiiMgnoi, has no light to ic'tain them 
against tlu' consignee; toi a geiu'ial balance duo to 
him foi the' t ai nage of other goods of the same 
sort sc'iit by the c'onsignoi .A common canier who 
IS indue c'd to (h'lic'er goods to (lie consignee by a 
false and fiaudulent jiromisc' ol the' latlei, that he 
will pay the carnage as soon as they uic* icccivcd, 
mav dis.iffum, .ind sue tlu- i onsiguee foi possession 
111 i*;j)levuii this nghf ol lu'ii c-xtends to the luggage 
of a |)assc'ngei foi flu; n'l o\ci v of his passage money 
Neitlier the caniei nor anv otheu bailc'c* can sell the 
goods, at common Livv, m s.itislac lion of the hen. 
The law givc's no nght to add to a hen uiioil 
a chattc'l a c luirge for keeping it till Ihe debt is 
[raid, when it is dc'lamed against the' will of the 
debtor. 

Suing Curriors. An action In-S ag<unst a earner 
in the name of the' c onsignoi w'lio agic'ed with him 
and w'as to jiay him. It tlu* consignor ot goochs 
delivers them to a par In ulai < .iniei bv older of the' 
consignee, and thc'v aie aflciwaids lost, the con- 
signor cannot maintain an lUtion against the 
caniei tot the loss, although lu' paid tor booking the 
goods , the* ac tion can only bc' luoiight by the coii- 
signc'e J hough, gcuic'ially speaking, when there i.s 
dc'livery to a canicu to delivei to .i c'onsignec, the 
lattci IS the piopc'r poison to liniig an ac.tion against 
the carnc'i, yet if the c onsignoi makes a special 
contract with the earner, such contiact siijrc'i scdcs 
the nccc'ssity of showing the* ow'iic'iship m the goods, 
ancl the* (.onsignoi may maintain the* action, though 
the goods may bc' the piopc'its ol the consignee. 
The cpiestiori whethc'i the* goods wc'ie delivered to 
the taiiic'r at the* iisk of th<' consignor oi c.onsigru’c 
IS <1 cjuestion for the jury 1 hc' dc'livc'ry of goods to 
a canier by a consignor docs not iic'c c'ssai ily vest 
the piojicity m them m tlie c onsigiu'e, 

Wlu'ii goods are foi warded foi sale* c]*i appro\<il, 
the; consignor is the ])ai ty to sue; the earner. It 
gyods aie doliveied to a earner to bc delivered to 
A, anci ai c lost by the ii riei , I he* c onsignee c an only 
bring the action, but if befoic* dcliveiy the con- 
signor lieai s that A is likely to bee dine bankruiit, or 
is actuallv so, and gels the goods back again, no 
A' tic3n will he foi the assignees ol A Delivei of 
goods bv tire vc*ndor, on behalf ol the vendee', to a 
cariii-r is .i delivei y to the vendee, though the; 
[•ailiculai earner is nol named by the vendee , and 
the vendor cannot maintain <iii action against (he 
carrier loi non-dclivei y, even tliough the c.iiricr is 
to bc paid by the vendoi If A and B are separately 
owners esf several articles ecsnt.uned m a box wliicli 
the- deliveied to a lailway ((mi[)any to cany foi 
them jointly, they ma) jointly sue the c oinjiany 
for the loss of the goods, tliough the* bc^x is diiecded 
to one of them only, and the* juk (' ol the; carnage 
paid by that one csnly 

CARROT. — A [)lanl belonging tc; the* genus 
Umbelliferce, and c ultivaled foi the* sake of its root 
It thnves best in sandy oi jieaty soils. The tapering 
root is usually led m colour, and lorms a digestible 
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thcnigh not \tiy nutritio\is vegetable food. It is 
bomctimes used to colour butter, and. in Germany, 
as a substitute for coffee. It also yields a syiup, 
and even an at dent spirit may be jireparcd fiom 
it by distillation and fei mentation 

CARRYINfjl OVRR. — I he a< t of cariyiRg over 
has alu'ady bei'ii referred to undrr the heading of 
Bulls and Bi ars dhc bull who h<is bought a 
(eitain niimlx i of shau's at the br ginning of an 
act ount (tile at ( onnt is destiibctl uinh'i Si,iiii-.- 
Mi N’r), pa^riU'nt foi whit h is din- on tin' folhnving 
settling day, ma\', if lit' is lucky, be able to sell 
them bcfoi(‘ th*' settling day ariives, in whu h cast' 
he meiely potktts the ditfinern e, h ss his broker's 
(liaiges B( 1 tontta, it he is a bi .11 and has stjld, 
h(‘ may, if he lias etiual good foitune, bt* able to 
buy bat k what lit' has sold befoie tht‘ st ttling day 
an IV es, in w hit h < ast lag ttR), ]>ot k<'ts t lu diitt'i ( ii< e 
If, lK)Wc\ti, the bull anti beat h.nl to iel\ uj«>n so 
tliiit k a I hange in tlu‘ (jiiotalions to st t me a |>i,'>lit, 
not onediuiitlretlt li [tait of tlu* sjxtulative tians- 
.11 tions tif this soil, whit h tonn so t onsn U 1 .ible a 
poition of the busintss of the Slot k hM h.inge, 
wonltl bt' enletetl into this soil ot bnsnu -,s is 
greatly l.uilitatttl by taiiving ovt'i, wliuh is <i 
means of eontinmng such ti .ms, u lions dlu' Stock 
Ext hange st ttleinent oiMipits tlnee tla\s, the linal 
tlay bt ing the stltliiifi; 01 jiay d.u On the hist ot 
the tlnee days Itaining the settknunt, the t ai 1 y 
over 01 “ I ont.ingo " day, as it is stimetirnes tailed, 
the jtibbt'is fix making-n|) pines in the c.ruoiu 
securitit's 'I heso aie the mithlle pines, ic , the 
mean betwia'ii the buying ainl st'lhng putts 1 uhng 
.it a teit.un litnir , .iiitl on a sjiet nl.itt)i imtilvm:; 
his bi okt'i th.b he wishes to t ai 1 y o\tr, tin' biokti 
aiiangcs ft)i flu baigain tt:> be icneweti to the next 
settling day h'tir this extension the spet ulator h.is 
to p.ay a t tintinn.ition rate, wdin h is kiniwn as ,a 
ttint.ingti, anti wlindi is given as so mm h per shaie 
t)r so inm h per tent [x r annum on sttx ks 'I In* 
opeiation is stnnewhat mytilved, lor what le.clly 
hapiii'Tis IS that some jobber allt»ws the jiuk h.isc'r 
to jiostpone payment for the stot k or sh.ires he has 
bought tf) the next settling day, wdin h means that 
the jtibbt'i t)i the brtiker acting ft)i Inm lintls some- 
one w'llling tt) lend tlie money whn h is tine, whi), 
in turn, deposits llu' stock wnth lus bank as i ol- 
lateral security ftir the loan As the bank will not 
lentl the 1^,11 v.iliic of the stot k, tin* inf 1 1 metliary 
lentlcr has to hinl the ditferem e, ha whn h, how- 
ever, he, of (oiime, rot cues inlt'rt'st When th*"' 
transai tion is taint'd over or < ttntinin'tl, .1 fiesh 
bargain is tleeinetl to have t.iken jikn e, that is to 
say, the bull who (.irnes over is sujijiostd 10 liave 
sold at the making-up jiiice, he vottning ttr jiaying 
the dilft'ieiit’c .ntoiding to whethei the m.iking-u}) 
puce IS highei 01 lower Ih.an that .it whn h he pm- 
t hasctl , but lie is ntiw su]>posetl tt) have bought 
the stork or shait's at this making-iip jriiee, so that 
any nse or fall will be lahiihiUtl as fitim this 
j)aiticular pure, the pine lie ongin.dlv jianl for tlie 
seLiinly no longt'i enlt ting into the matter d his 
mav'^ be tontinuetl from .u t uuiit to attounf, the 
spetul.itor ret civing 01 jiaving out the thlfeiymc 
cat h settling tlay until sm h time as he finally t loses 
the rn.iltt'i by selling the same (juanlily of stuck 
or shaies that he onginally jnirt hased In the case 
of a bcai tijmi alion, jni't isclv' the opposite wonltl 
have ocenned, ext epl that m c.in^mg over, the 
bear would rerjune the loan of sttx k 01 shaies and 
not of money, anti that he woukl not havt* tt) pay 
inteiest or any chaigc for sin h loan, exiej)! under 


such special cinaimstances as are explainetl under 
the heading of Backwardation. 

CARTEL. — This word has several mcaiiings, 
though the only one t onnet tetl with ttanmer(ial 
m.ittfis IS that vihuh is used in Germany tt) signify 
any .amicable agreement anivi'd at betwrtn bodies 
or assot latioiis ot nn n haiits ami m.inubu Uirt'rs for 
tlie 1 t'giil.clit)!! t)i limit. itnm tif liatle, the tixmg t)f 
juices, ami titln i siimhii m.itters It is siimlai to 
wh.it is know n ill Ihiglaml .is .1 i tnnbinc (r/ n ) 1 hesn 

tombirus wt'U bt coining vei v loi nml. ddt' in the 
e.irl} cai s ol t his < t n 1 ui y, ami it will Ix' ml ci t sting 
to sec how they aii' atlcttcd liy the new etononm 
t oinlitions ol tin dilfiKut (onnfiies ol the wotld 
allt 1 the (at at W.u 

CARTON I’lKRRE. -dins is the name given to a 
mixtine foinposttl of bt»U, t li.ilk, j)apt'r-j)iilp. and 
glue, which is so worked uj) as (o m.ike an exct'llent 
imitation til stone It is iniw inm h nsctl in st.itiiary 
and art hiti < tnral 'iroi k foi tle< 01 ative jnn jioses 
CASCARA. — The bark t)t a Cali lt)i man tree, 
which, when dnetl, is used in metlicme as a tonn 
aj)t'nent 

<’ASCAR1LLA. — ddie b.aikf)flhe Croton I'lcuicna, 
a small West liidnintiec It has an aroinat n oiloui, 
and IS nst'tl for making incense d he Germans 
ottasionally employ it insteatl of t inchona 
CASE OE NEED. — (See In Cast of Nffd ) 
CASH. — At iual coins, Jdank ot England notes, 
li*v.ismy notes, and ilie notes t)t tit lit 1 b.inks .in 
tie.itetl .IS t .isli , but .1 b.iiikti’s own miles \ttiu)d 
nt)t, HI his b.ilam t- slu t t, ftnm ji.aid tii tht' t asli on 

h. iml, .as they wonltl be tietlmltd fioni the b.ilam t 
til the ntitt' a< t onnt tm tin tilliei sidi of the slu 1 t , 
m tndci to show tin ai t^ml aiiionrd in (innkilnm 

Cash onginally iiieauL that whn h w.is cnraissi, 
that IS, ])nt intt) a chest tit fill (Sec Coinagl ) 
CASH A( ( (H NT. In book'-K( t ping this is an 
at t onnt ft) whndi mil lung is canietl but < .isli 
leieivc'tl on tht' one h.intl, and fitnn whnh all tbo 
cash js'uments ol the business aie tlr.iwn on the 
t)ther d lie balamt' is < .died the t ash in li.mtl 
In jn t‘S( nt-d.iv btiok kt'cpnm, the < .isb .uitiiint 
IS gi'iieially k< pi in a Mpaiatt betik, kiiowii a-, 
tht' I .ish 1 X itik {({ V ] 

CASH ViiMNST l)0(d HENTS. A fenn igm 

1 \ mg that pav im id inimt be math loi gotids ,d lln 
lime docuinenls cit Idly to Bn in are handetl o\ i 1 
CASH HALANCE HOOK.-- 11 ns is .1 bot>k wlmh 
is used in b.'inks <uitl cont.iins paitn nlais ol all the 

i. ish on haml, tibt. tim'd l)v t tmibining the d<t.uls 
ol (. .n h t .aslm 1 's t ill .ind t lu' 1 1 s( 1 vi' oi < .ish m t lit' 
strong lotnn d he ttital shtiiild agiet' with i ht' 
balam e as shown m the d.fy book ami tin mndi 
.vioiml m fill' gt'iu'i.il It'ilgei It is gencially 
vvntitn nj) at tht' entl of t .u h busimss day by the 
fust ( aslm i 

(ASH RONES. In life assn name, a share of the 
jiiohts jianl to flu' insnrctl in < ash, instead of bt ing 
.adtleil to the amtmnl of the jioln \ or apjiln tl lo the 
retliu tiori t)t |)t t'lnuim 

('ASH ROOK.- -dill' book m wlmh an m < onnt is 

kept by met t hants Mini otheis t)t tin miijits and 
tlisbui sements of monev 

dins book IS essential in every business house, 
anti it selves two jun poses In the hist place, it 
tont.ains a record of the amounts t)f cash leteived 
and paid, together with full jiartnulars lelalmg to 
the same, and it thus enables the exact amount of 
.a jx'ison’s balam e fti be .ast ei l.iim tl at any' ])etiod 
In the secoml plate, it idieves the joiiinal oi some 
of its entiles, for wdiere a cash book is kejit, the 
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cntiR'S tippropTiatc t(^ the bo(')k are not pas^ied 
tlirouf^h the joiun.il, but are post<‘d diuu t intn the 
ledf^er, the rash Ixxtk itself being tie<»te(l as a 
lAlger arcoiiut 

In addition to tlie genei.d i a^li bools, it not an 
unusual thing loi a ])et!\ i ash lxK)k to be ir( d, 
t hr totals of wlui h aie peiiodu.ilh passt d thiongh 
the cash Ixxik e liooKs ni Arcoi M, I’l il\ 

(' \sn ) 

bVSfl CltEHIT. -'A iiedit gianted In a bank on 
seeunte belli, g given — peisoiiall\ oi on t hr giiai .inti'c 
of anotlui p( 1 son In the absent »* of a cash (it<lit. 
a b.inkt I will fKapientlv allow a tustonui of gootl 
irpulatioii and st. Hiding to oxeidiaw liis aitoiint, 
and t his an angriiK'iit sei \ es the same i>ui pose I lu‘ 
trim is ( ominonK' found m St ot larul 

(’\SHEW. — riir kidne\ -^hapt tl fiuit of the 
Anu(a}diuni oaidcntale, .1 tr'c tit the h.ast ami West 
Indnn Ifoth thi' nut aiitl the Ursliv stalk fioin 
wliK h it grow-,, w'hu h is iviiowii .is the (',islu*w 
ajiplr, <ii e ediblt' d he inilk\ fuu r obtained lioni 
file tiiiit IS soiuetiiues mixed with t htit, okiti', ami is 
s.nd to iiiipiovr theila\oui of Maihiia wine It is 
also usi'd 111 the niamilat ture ol vainishrs 

r\SIIII']R,. Iht'jxison w ho m t hai get! with the 
hilit s ol pa \ mg 01 ret 1 1 \ mg lilt th bl m)l a bieam 
houst' Ol ( 01 poi atitiii 

rAsiiMEKi:. —A fine wtxilhn labiit tibtaiiu-tl 
fioin the Cashmeie goat, an amin.il mifrtl tor its 
the k uiidti(t)at of gtcyish wool beneath tlu' Ituig, 
fnie, silkv hail Afli'r being spun ami fl\<tl, the nan 
IS inaiiLif.K t 111 ed into the v.iluetl ('ashimue shawls 
Iimtatioiis of diesr shawls, whi< h air now’ mg so 
unit h 111 drimiml, .ne made in Lmt)pe fioin <1 
inixtuii' of silk, t oltoii, and libel wtjol 

('VSIl OiN DEMM'IRV. -fins is .1 ttim wimh 
IS V( 1 \' oft (Ml imposed in Hit t .ist ol a sale ol goods 
w'luMi ilir same .lu lo lx* dtdiviMtd b\ the srlltu 
at the busim ss ])i(Mum, s 01 lln- dwelling’ houst of 
IliebuytM ll sigmhtslhal tin g,oods.ii( lolx'jtaid 
lot at the tiim of dt lu'eiv, and if sin li a slipula loii 
R made as a t m m ot the t out 1 .n t ol s.iK , 1 In' st Ik i 
IS entitled to irlin.r to (hll\'l unless he l ( t t ivt s 
])a\ im 11 ,' 

(' \,S» ORDER, -'rills IS a kind of bill of ext hangr 
on tltMiiaml, tlr.iw’U b\ one jxason tin anothei I t,r 
exaiipih, a w’holesale tle.ik 1 , jt’^‘'' lones, who has 
siippln tl goods to, sa\g lt)hn llittwn, a sliopket pt 1 , 
thaws a I ash oidta upi a him, iisualh in tin 


follow mg 


b)l / ng/zs/i SPtt/, 


( iitlidr, 


Di'tmhn do///. Id 


/lO 

2(i tb/ ,4())iii>u/. f’uv /a llt( 

Bunk, Ltd , t'C ohlt) till' ^uni of 
l(H f'ouiid^ ^ttilni'' joi ralu( )nth'id 
. [on 1 0X1 

Ml John Bioan, 

79 1 ( OIK V Sti c / /, 

\ n)k 

• 

1 he oidiM niiist lie imltnsid b\ 1 he banki 1 tci 
whom it is pavabh , or, if [)a^ .dile It) the tlrawtu’s 
01 tier, by t he di aw (m 

I he t ash onlei is sent lo a banlo 1 in Iht town, 
where [ohii Ihown lues, hx collet Imn, ami the 
bank(M sends out a niessengei It^ jt’loi brown’s 
address and piesimts the order for j)a\'imnl It is 
expet t('d that the onki wall be jiaid in ( ash, tin. ugh 
in some c.isrs paymtMit is ier(M\ed bv t inqiie, when 
it IS known Dial tlu' di.awrr m ixnlet ily solvrMit <ind 
the chetjue ran be roller ted the same tlay. In some 


distiuts it IS rnslonuim foi the diawre, wlnm the 
ordei IS pi esr nted, to at k r'[»t it jsu'able at Ins b.inkei s 
in the s.ime town Winn this is done, it should be 
passed thiongh the loial i k anng on the same da\ 

I he KMinttiM ol th(' oitki olltni gu es inst t iir tions 
lh.it, if it Is not p.nd on the d.iv ol itstapt, it may 
be hekl o\ei till the tollowim; d.u In the alisrme 
ol sm h nist I in t ions, tin 1 r nii 1 1 1 1 sht.ukl be .u I \ ised 

II .1 t .ish oitk I IS In it! o\ ri 1 1 lln ih awt r is not .it 
Inum wIkmi the nn s-, ngk 1 (,iils, a m.li' is Kit th.it 
the 01 tlcM Is ,it the b.nik .1 m 1 1 1 < jm 1 1 s his .it 1 1 nt irui 

C.ish okKms aie not ,r a iiikg a. 1 ( pled by the 
thawi'c, .nnl t onsetpit nt 1 \ In tamiot be smtl iiptui 
tin m , but 1 1 he guts hu t In ipit in t hange <iml 
) t IS dishonom r tl, hr t an lx mu d 11 p. m t hr t lu tpit' 
C.ish 01 (K I s 1 1 . ( u ( < 1 1 1)1 (( ilk 1 I It'll shoiikl not lx‘ 
tiethted on the d.u <it itttipl to tin b.ink s( mhng 

I IiiMIl , ni ( .isr s win 1 t t hr 01 1 k i s air 1 x 1 1 ig hr k 1 or (M 
till tilt m xt tl.u 

\\ lira e r .ish 01 lit 1 s ai ( imnu 1 1 >ns, I in \ rnr r gi t ,it 
litfliblr tt) a b.inkii who hi to tollert Humu, .md 
some b.mkti-, thilnir to midtil.ikt Ihr woilv 
I hr st.imp duir upon .1 t.ish tutki is m.w 2 tl 
r \S|| .SIM'IETS. Must .lit loosr shi t I s on w hit 1 ) 
.lit ir oidrti .ill tin 1 1 .nis.u I ions ni .1. b.Liik ollit ( 

I I 111 mg 1 hr t l.u I hr -t slu 1 I s a 1 1 gt m i .dl \ bound 
lip into book loini .it d.iliil mttir.ds In sonir 
b.uiks, ( .Lsh slu t Is j'l.it I n .dl\ t.ikr I hr plait ol .1 
da\' IxM.k tu .1 < .ish book 

('ASSAItEEl*. A tt.iuhmtMil obl.iiiutl fiom tin* 
pm e .nnl gi.atrti loots t.l the billra t .issar.i It is 
pit|).nrt| in.unl\ in IKitrdi Ciii.in.i, .nul foi ins the 
r hirl ingK'tliint m Ihr will knorsii \V('sL Indian 
])eppri-pot, its ii.itmal jioisonous piop<ilirs IxMllg 
tlrsliorrtl bv in .it It is .ilso \ .ihi.d/lr in the tropn s 
as .m .nit isept n 

(’\SS\T 1 DN. (’DERT OE. I Ins is the mime 
gutn to tlu t om I in hi. tint wliuh i t .1 1 esponds to 
the Jhitisli ('om f of .Appe.il I In' woid " t .issation 
sigmlus .nnmlimnt, .nnl il is t ommonl\' in use in 
the st list ol .ippt.il not t.iiK m hiame, but m oIIkm 
( txiill Mis ol Irm ope 

(WSS'WA. —A tiojUi.d sliinb with a tiibeioiis 
loot soimwh.d itstMiiblim^ a paismp It is nselul 
.1. .1 n.itue fooil .nnl also m the pt e|).n .itioii of 
lassarcej) {qv), but it is m.unly v.ilu.ibir foi the 
sf.in ll obfanirtl fiom it, thr will known) t.ijuoia 
'1 he plant IS ,dso ( alleti t lu’ m.nnot , or l.ipioi .i, ti erg 
tassar.i brang tlie name gutii to it in the WVst 
Indus • 

EA.SSIV R\RK. -lln aiom.ilu b.ii k of the 
liqnrft ll is niipoi ted lioiii Soutlnin China, 
•nnl IS somrtimrs km aji is ( hma ( nm.iinon, .is the 
aiciiu.Hn oil dislilK<l fiom it is rtiy similar to oil 
of (innamon, .iml is lieipuntly 'isid in its |)l.ii ( 
liici.issi.i bmls, wlitMi thud, itstmhle (lores, ami 
,ii (' (Miipl()\ ( d in I on h I t loiu I y 

('.assi.i IS .1 ,g(Mnri( Irrin loi hnmlirds of sjierirs 
of tK'cs ai'd slu libs, of r\ hn h seviaal yield srnna. 

('ASTl.NR. ihe . taumoii mmn 10, ( d to (haiott 
the adding up ol .1 list oi ligiins \\ lu n ,i (olumn 
h.is Ix-en ,id(lr(l, the tobd its( 11 is ollfai spokiMi ot as 
tin lasting 

( ASTINRS.— i lu n.iiiu giru 11 to I lir l()i ms ol 
m t al (non, sire), bi.iss, elt ), tlu' oiigni.il bcxlics 
fiom rvhuh pails of mmlmuiy .11 e in.idr by being 
tamed 01 jiohsluMl in a l.ithr 01 otlun ma< hnie 1 00!, 
.iiid so m.ule to t hr ('X.n t si/r lu ( rss.n y foi llie ])m - 
poses ml (Midrd Castings .iM |.i(xhu((l mfcimuliies 
l)y imxius of molli n iiu bil hring run into forms, 
rvlin ll li.ive b.iked sha]x s of s.uul to Kcmvr sm li 
metal, the sh.qx s h.ivmg ]M(viously Ixx n made by 
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s(jucozinK into the htind in soft < ondition the ])attcrn 
(jf the same sjze as the ultimate casting 'this tiatle 
IS one of our (^neatest juvotal imlustrus 

CASTING YOTC. — Ihe chan man's casting vote 
at a meeting does not rest upon any general legal 
authoiiU’, l)ut lather upon immemoiial custom, 
though it has been gixeu statutoiy sanction for 
varmus ]mi poses, such as the meetings cjf local 
authorities 

(}rcat di'.i retion slumld be observ'cd in exercising 
a tasting vote, at any i.ite on important occasions 
the Spt'akei ol tile House of Commijns muc/ exeicise 
his casting vote, but it is not clear that it must be 
exert ised clsewhert', even wliere that method of 
decisitm is providcMl bv statute, teitainly it need 
not in othei cases It may often bc' dt'siiable to 
witlihold the tasting vote or to t ast it for the 
status quo in ordei tti avoitl the feelings which may 
be arousccl when a gi eat change is ediee ted by so 
slight .1 means lo scjrne, indeetl, ])uic- chance*, as 
by the s|)in of a c om, is a prefc'rablc arbitei to the 
opinion th <i single person lit)W(*\er, the* chairman 
must oftc'u exercise his casting veste, and need not 
hesitate to do so if he reganls that vote* as held in 
tiust tor gc'iu'ial o[nuiou and not as an instiunient 
singily of his own [a-isonal vic*ws 

Ihe Local (ioveiiimc'ut Acts spc'ak of the casting 
vote as a “ second ” vote, thus iiujilying that the 
c hail man may vote, lust, in the ordinal y way 
It he does so cote, he sliouhl vote when the vote is 
taken aiul not wait to cast two votes at once 'ihe 
t hairm.ui neetl not give his casting vote the same 
way as his lii -.t vote Ihe piefei.ible course ,it 
impoitant mecdings is tor the* c hairm.in not to 
c'xeitise his lust vote, but to keep himsc-lf detached 
until it is lies essai y foi him to intcuvc-ne with his 
casting vote 

(See, blither, meetings of the vai lous local 
authorities ) 

CAST IKGN.-{Sc‘c luc:)N ) 

CASTOIti:iJM.-Al so called castor. Ihe brown, 
unctuous sc'cietion obtained from the reproductive 
otgans of th(' beaver of Canada and Sibeiia It 
has a pc't uli.ir smell, »ind is now used in peifumcMy, 
but no longer in medicine 

C'AS'rOR OIL.— The valuable* medicinal oil 
extracted born the seeds of the Humus commums, 
a native ot India Ihe blown, oval seecls arc first 
bruised between heavy lollers and then scpiee/ed 
in a hydiaulic pi ess Ihe ciude oil is thc*n boiled 
with watc-r, in order to fiec it fiom albumen and 
other impuiities Puic castc.ir oil is thick, viscu'i, 
and almost colouilcss, while inferior oil has a green 
oi blown tint Its ])uigative piopc-ities ai p well- 
known , but, owing Lo its chsagieeable taste, it is 
taken in capsules, or with lemon juice, etc A so<ip 
lininieiit is made from the cjil, and it is also used 
111 the* niaiuilactme ot pomades ami hau washes 
The c liic*l inijiortation is from Calcutta 

(ATCllING AND lINDLlllIAM) liVKGAlNS. 

1 he* Ic'im " baigaiii ” h<is sc vc lal meanings It mav 
bc‘ .i pmc hasc' oi sale* m.idc* on lav can .iblc* tei ms, anv 
agreement oi stipulation, ot a contrac t relating to 
the sale* and pure base of ivrojcerty So long as a 
baigain is made* bon({ fide, and is not impropifily 
piocuied, the law will not interfere because one 
party has obtainecl a greater advantage from the 
transaction than the othei but if it has been 
improperly proem i*cl, whether by fraud or mis- 
repiescntation, oi by taking undue advantage of 
the weakness, or incxpcrienc e, or neccssitu^s of a 
[^arty, the offending party will not be allowed to 


retain in full the profits of his misdealing, and the 
aggrieved party may be relieved in whole or m 
part, according to the circumstances, from the 
burden of the contract The elfects of fraud, deceit, 
or misrepresentation upon the making and the 
peiformance of contracts are dealt with elsewhere 
(see Contract), but there is a class of transaction 
in which, while actual fraud or misrepresentation 
may be absent, the courts will give relief on being 
satisfied that the parties did not meet on equal 
terms, ancl on its aj^iearing that the bargain itself 
was such as no man witli full freedom of action 
and in the possession of his senses would make, 
and such as no fair and honest person would accept 
'these are tci med cab hing or undeihand, or uncon- 
scionable bargains. They oc( ur mainly in connection 
with transactions with money-lenders [qv). but are 
also found m other dealings with expectant heirs, 
reversioners, and persons who have had a hard 
bargain imposed iipon them by leason of their 
incapacity or necessity Ihere need not be an 
intention to defraud m the popular sense of 
that expression,* for the jurisdiction of the courts 
(o interfere arises where the poveity and nei essity, 
or iiiexpenenv e and weakness, of a j'laiTy put him 
practically at the mercy of the othei party, what'- 
evei terms the latter chooses to exact, and if, in 
all the I ircumstarices, those terms cire not fair and 
reasonable, the bargain cannot stand In dealings 
wit^h an c‘X[)ectant heir, or with a person who has 
an exjiectation of benefiting on the death of a 
relative, the onus is always ujion the othei paity 
to establish the fairness of the bargain 

It must not be thought, however, that a contract 
will be set aside or modihed merely on the giound 
that OIK* jiarlv has got much the bettci ol the bar- 
gain . the law does not pn vent a man from being a 
fool if he likes, or even Irom agreeing to pay tor an 
aiticle a hundred time's more than it is woi th , 
it only coiK erris itself with fraud, actual or con; 
structive, legal or moral, and with bat gams made 
in the c ircumstaiK es above indnated, wheie the 
“ inecpiahty is so stioiig, gross, and manifest that 
it must be imjioaublc to state it to a man of com- 
mon si*nse without I'toducmg an exclamation at 
the merjuahty of it.” 'ihe jiolicy ot the law is to 
prevent ojipiession, and, therefore, no yirccise 
defimtion of what is unfair oi uncoiiscaonable can 
be attempted Ear h rase must be weiglied ujion 
its own meiits, and wheie it is evident that a con- 
tract yieruliarly lends itself to an <ibuso of power, 
the court will look behind it, hud out if jiossible 
what were thr* leal roiidming motives, arid 
endeavour to adjust the matte.; between the jiaitics 
so as to bring them within the bounds of reason 
and fan dealing 

CATELIIU.— T heie are two substanr es bearing 
this game One is pale r atcchu or gambier, and the 
other IS known as black cater hu or cutch Pale 
catechu is obtaiiK'rl fioni the juice of the IJncana 
Gambler, a Malayan shiub After vacioiis jiiocesses 
the June is run into moulrls and left to hairien. It 
IS then made into small cubes, whicli arc* valuable 
medicinally as an astringent Black catechu is a 
tar-hke substance piejiaied Irom the heart wood ot 
the Acacia Catechu and other East Indian trees 
The main use of both varieties of catechu is for 
dyeing and tanning 

CATGUT.— A land of cord jirejiared from the 
intestines of the sheep, the horse, oi the mule — not 
ot the rat the intestines air* r leansed, steeped in 
water, scraped, and treated with various chemicals. 
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Tile outer membrane used lor rackets, and the 
Jaif^n^r intestines ate reserved foi the sausage makci , 
while the inner membrane of the small intestines is 
t^gain ( liemually treated, and is then diawn through 
a machine of special manufacture to give it tlie 
circular shape and the coiuvt thickness 'i lu- best 
catgut strings arc nuide in Italy, csj^iec r.illy at 
Naples, and aie used for musical insti unieiits, cords 
for clock makers, c'tc A coarser catgut, obt.nned 
from horses and mules, is made in Inane eg and is 
used for driving lathes, as wc-ll as for making 
rac kets 

CA'rriK. — (See- I'oKi n.N Wine. ins ^Nl) 

Ml XSl’Kl-S — ( HIN^ ) 

(’ATTLK. —Cattle in this aiticle will bc' under- 
stood in the fat nua ’s, oi the' general, sense ot h\<‘ 
stock Ihills, cows, c)\en, steers, bullock^, heilcas, 
calves, shc'cgt, lambs, horsc-s, oigs, .ind goats .ue 
included 1 h(‘se included aininids m.iv be said to 
be cattle' b\ coinmoii law clein^ition , but statutes 
for vaiious pui poses may include or c'xc hide' some 
or any of tlu-rn In one Act of (leoigc' III, bulls 
were excluded from the list of cattle'; while* in the 
Knac kei s Act, 1814 (7 ami 8 Vic t c 87), cattle 
me luck's, in addition, tin* ass Ity name, and 
proceeds — “or an\’ other domestic animal 

1 l{es|i()iisihilil) of Owner for CaKlo. 1 he lights 

of tjwriers of cattle*, ,is of o(he*r animals, are tlnxsc* of 
owners ot goocls or peison.il piopeit\' m gc'iictal , 
but there are special Kincls of responsibility att n h- 
ing to the c)wiu'islu)> ot animals, iinjwsc'd either by 
common law or by statute, to pii'veiit or redress 
m|ui\' to individuals or juivate pioj)c'ity, .irnl 
espc'c rally by nioch'in statute's to protect the ]niblic' 
health We sh.ill clcal I ere with those* matters in 
whicli cattle rirc* eithc'i the most important aramals 
c one c'lned or arc; sjiei i.il objec ts of Ic'gislation 

1 he {unriaiN diity ol .in ouiic-i of cattle, err a 
yreison ulio has the jro^sc'Ssion ot calllc', is to kc'c,[) 
them from stiaviiig on to fin* jnojn'ity ol acliacent 
owners or cM.c'upnis It the\ u.rndei by esc'ap.ng 
Irom control, Ik- r, h.ibic' lor .inv cjain.ige Ihc'v 
ma\ do il it IS naiinal lor Ihc'in to commit such 
d. image', and the- dannigc* i, the f itur.il and [nob- 
able* ( onsc (|uc'iiee .A then being allowc'd to escape 
It is n.rtural that il cattle* stray thc'y slnnild iniurc* 
adjacent piopc'itv, e it and spoil the* c lojrs, .ind 
so forth , also in a ca'^e \chcie a Inn'sc* stiaved c.ni 
the highway and kicked a child who was plavmg 
tluK, It was hc'ld that this w.ts .ui ,u t wlmh 
niie,ht b’ expected when a hoist' s1ia\c'd iu 
an iiistanc'c' ol this kiijcl ihc'ic must be some 
iKghgcncc* proved, but the obligation to jneveul 
cattle tioin stray’in,» and doing the n.itiii.il and 
probable* hai nr ot then straying doc's not clepe'ul 
on negligence dhe* law jehues on the owiii'i of 
cattle the absolute duty ot pi eventing them liom 
stiaying If lie c an sliow, however, that the adj ic enc 
landowner, though he is not, as a geiici.il rule of 
law, bound to feme his land, was in the ]mi tic ular 
c asc under a l^gal obhg.ition to fc'm i and kee|:) tin* 
fences m rejiair, and that it vv.is in c onsf*c|iic in c of 
his nc'gleeting tc) do tins that ilie cattle* i-ntercd on 
to the land, he will not be h.ible foi tlu-ii tic-sjcass. 
And if the ov/ner of the cattle is sm'cl lea thc'ii ties- 
p.issing by a tenant ol land which a thud jj.iity is 
under leg.al obhg.ition to keep [iiojic'ily lc*nced, he 
may jilead that it w.as this neglect to Ic'iic e that 
led to the cattle stuiying 1 his was held in a c .asi* 
{W'lseman v. Booker, 1878, 8 CP I) 184), vvlic'ic a 
railway company was bouncl by Ac t ot i'arliarnerit 
to keep m repair a fenc e bctw'een the land of one of 


their len.inls and ncighbommg land The neighbour 
was not T esporisible for the sti. lying of his animals 
(Inoiigh tills teiuc*. which was out of re[ian 

lint an ctwiic-i h.is the right of driving his eatllc' 
along a Inghw.iy , .uid il tlu v stray fioiii there and 
do chun.igt*. he* is not liable* unless nc'ghg(*nc e is 
jiiovnl .igainst him In the* case of I'lllett \ Watd, 
1882 , l()()Ith 17 , .in o\, be ing di ivc'ii till ongh a 
ccuiiitiv town by the* ch'ti'iiciant’.s seivanls, ('ntc'ied 
the* jil.iintiH's slrop tliiough the* opc'ii door and 
darnagc'd his goods llic'owtu'i ot the* c altk' w.is not 
liable as no negligence* was picwc'd .ig.iinst him As 
.in exception, t h(*i c'foi c*, to (Ik* gcmial l.iw ot ties- 
p.iss, it c .III be slab'd that w In i e c at t le 1 1 c'sjcrss on 
uulc'iu ed kind imniedi.iteb' ,id|oimng the* highway, 
the* ownc'i of the kind must beat the* loss iic-sides, 
it is the common kiw th.it, wIick* .i tiespass by^ 
cattle taken along .i higliwav is mvolunt.iiv on the 
pai t of the ownc-i, he is not liable , lor inst.uu e, if 
th^*y e.it com in .idj.i eiit kind , .uul so the* case of 
the* ox ic.rllv c onit's tmdei this hc'ad without 
ic-gaidiiig t he* (pu'stioii ol tc m mg 

I !y t he 1 lighw.iv Act, I S(vl (27 and 28 \'ie t c 101 ), 
the owiic'i ot cattle is liable* to .i [ic'iialty oi .Ss for 
e'.icli .inim.cl sir. lying oi lying .ibout a liighway 
{('X( c |)l on .iiiy p.iits which pa*.-, o\ c'l .iny common 
or waste* OI unc'iicjosecl giound), though the whole 
pen.iltv is not to e\< ec'd 8()s It makes no dillei- 
c'licc that (lu'v .iH* unclei the c ontiol of a lac pc'i at 
the* lime P\ c‘n if the ownc'r ol ( at th* has ,i light of 
ji.'istuiage on the sides ol a me talk'd highw.iy, he* is 
still liable (o llic pe'H.ilty' toi (hc'ii ->tiayiiig on the* 
melalk'd [lai I 

U'liiht oj Seizin'^ tattle ! x sj\i\si}hi he i e c attic* 
sti.iv' on tcj l.incl as (i (*s]»ass('i s ami ai e fouiicl 
.actually doing d.iin.ige to the* kind oi its pioduce*, 
or to othci .inmials oi chattc'ls theicoii, .inv pi'ison 
who is .iggi leved by such damage* ma\ sc'ize llii 
( .itllc, that IS, may disli.iin cu make* .i clistiess ou 
thc'in rills m legal l.uiguagc* is known as disticss 
damage* (meant, that is, distic's-. made* at the liiric' 
and III t Ik* .i< I cd doing clam lee 1 Im ju'i son seizing 
need not be the* owner ot I In* I md, piodme, or 
< h.ittel injuic*d, .md Ik*, in tact, nc'c'd not have 
any right m the* kind itsc'lt It i, sidtic rent if he* 
liavc* some* interest whe h Ik tan piolc'ct by an 
.'i< tion In an c»Id c .me* ,i m,m who had the* j si si m age* 
III c (*i Lam Ik Ids, the i ight to lakt the* milk ol tvvc'nty- 
tw’o cows there* having lic-c'ii gganic'c I 114111, w.is lieM 
('iititlccl to seize, d.im.igc* jaisant, olhc'i cattle ol 
tlici in.ui who h.id gianted him the light, though he' 
iTacl no mtc'K'st m th' kind lint il two oi moie 
pc Isons have jiossc'ssion ol the same* kiml tc^gethc'i 
caic* t .^n.iot disti.iin the* c.ittlc* c»| the* othci clani.age 
fa‘ ant , ami il a tenant’s leun has c'\[)iied, and lie 
his li.id iioIk e to epnl, Ik* (amiot si i/e cattle that 
h.ive bc'en put on the l.ind In llie lamlloid in re 
t, living povscssmii '1 he disti.iml ma\ be [)i c'ventcd 
by the c .Lt le ownei diiving oil Ihc* .mim.ils beloie 
they' can be* tak(*n , and il the disliaimti takes 
lliein whc'ii they .an; mT ai tuully doing dam.ige, 
theow’H'i cT the* c attic 111, ly lescuethcm- dlu*y can- 
not be chstrainc'cl oil the l.iuci I Ik* disliainl may 
be* made at .any time while* the,* animals .11 c* on tlie 
land liy night or day. li cattle* .uc* gcang along tlie 
hi'diway .and they sti.iy into adjaceid kinds owing 
to delc*( tive lenc es, theye eannol lie* distrained until 
their owmer has had a reasonable tiiiK* for removing 
them Also if a tender cd amends is made before 
seizure, a distraint (.annot be lawfully m.ide No 
animal distrained c <111 lie sold or used , and if it is 
used the owner is cntitlecl to obtain possc'ssion of 
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it; (ti to SUL the (listiainor An old ease m 1660 
was th< first ttiat settled wliether unvs niif^ht even be 
milked It was held they mif^ht as it was a ne< es- 
sily, otherwise the owner's cattle wmild be injureil 
1 he remedy by distraint is an alt(M native to that of 
bimfon^^ an action ot tiesj)ass, so that if thirc' is 
(hstiaint, and while it (ontmms. Iluae is no action 
1 uilxuint/nif^ bnless a tendc i is made and 
a'(e])t(d b(‘toi(' or ,ifUr th(' takiny, the distramoi 
must impound, that is (mk lose, the cattle either in 
his own pii\.it<‘ pioLiml oi elsevvhii(\ or in a public 
pound or pintcdd, as soon as possible , but the* 
<inimals must licit be dincm .dxne thrc-c* mile's from 
vcheic' tlu'\ ,ue taken When tlu‘\ arc* put into the 
pound thev aie " in the eustod\ of the law,” and up 
to that ])omt the* adecpiate tender may be made', 
so th.it the owner of the c.ittle is entitled m this 
way to ic'covci them .is lone, ,is the elistiiiiiioi ke'e-ps 
them in his own custeid\ (See 'Ii'NDIk) 1 he 
kee-pe-r of a junfold, who has no othiT dulie's th.m 
to ieeei\(' ,ind det.iin them the'ie, kce'ps thc'in uAtil 
the j).u lie's apiec on the- teims ot le-le-.isr, .ind his 
chai;.;es aie- ye.iid, or the- owiie-r b\' ee-il.iin le'e;al 
pre)e:ee'clin,e,s, within .i lived time, obtains ie-j)osses- 
sion of them on b.ul until the- ri,r;ht is settled b\' 
what IS known <is an .u lion of le-jilcwin {</ a ) 1 hei 

jiinlolel, public. OI common j'lejund, is alme^st an 
obsolete- institution, .ind it is, theiefole-, llIlTiec c's- 
s.irv fo ”o info epic si ions w liie h iiseel te) ai ise* 1 i\’ the 
Prote-i lion e.)l y\nim.ds Acts, Idll and 1! (a-o .S, 
c 27), pe 1 sons who impound oi e online , or i an a* tc) 
be- im| louncle d OI conlined, <inimals, must, unde i a 
])em,dt\' ol /5, pi ovule the m with sullu init fooel and 
watei . if anv <mim.il is c onriiu-d without lit .ind 
sullu u-nt lood .and vMite-r loi moi e- th.in twelve- sue ccs- 
sive- liouis, .iny pc i son m.i\' siijeply fooel ami w.ite-r 
and 1 ee o\ or the c ost li om the owm i 1 he- pei son 
inipouiuhn^f ni.iy, by sumin.iiy ]u eje e-e-dm^s lee-tceie 
.1 justice-, 1 c'e ON e r not exee-eelmg eleauble the \.diu- 
of food ami w'ater sujiplied Inste-.ul of this, he- may, 
on ^lvlrpL' thie'c- d.iys’ public nolle (-, sell .any amm.il 
.it juiblu mai ket .iftei sexen elays fiom the time of 
impounding, and icpay himse-lf the cost, ji.ayinjt 
.iny surplus to tlie ownei 

When the distiess has bc-eii piojieily made, the 
owner of the- c.ittle commits an .u tion.ibh- wiong if 
he- ic-se lies his .iniin.ils, that is, take-s them fiom the 
elisti.iinor befoie they aic- impounded, eu il he- 
commits pound-bi e-.u h, th.it is, take-s them fiom 
the- pouml ^if .ilso the elisti.imoi h.is worked, m.ide 
use of in ,iny way fot hts own beiu-fit, or niisusi d 
the c.ittlc, the owiu-i is justitk'd in leseuiny the-m', 
and when they .lie once impounelcd an action xvill 
he ait.imst the- owm i foi pound-bi e.ie h, excmif the 
distiamt was wre^n.ittul Ihit if the elistrainoi takes 
thc-m out to use, or if the jeeiund is open oi unloc ke-d, 
the eiwner m.iy ri'-t.ike- them So l.itely as 1892 
theie xvas an indu tme-iit foi jiound-bi c.u h as .a 
eiiinmal otfeiu e » 

i\)und-bi e.u h --ae tual or attemj' te-d — is also 
juinishable by pistuc-s xxith line or iinjii isonment 
Kcleasing or .itteinjiting to release e'attlc th.at have 
been found w.indeimg, sti.ixmg, lying, or being 
dejiastured on .iny enclosed hind, without the con- 
sent of the owm-i, ami h.ive been sel^ed for the j/ u- 
pose ot being irnfxuindcd, is an orfcm-.e punishable 
by justices with fine or inijirisonmeiit In boroughs 
and uiban dist lists, all of these being under the 
|)rovuu)ns ot the town I’olu e* Clauses Aet, 1847, 
which apply (amongst other things) to obstructions 
and nuis.iiues in the streets, cattle found wander- 
ing at large may be imjioundcd by any constable 


or u-sident, and the owner fined or imjirisoned by 
the justic.es It is the same m those rural districts 
that have obtained an order from the Local 
Gov c-rn mi nt Boat cl applxing these clauses. ' 

2. Agistment. An agister is one who takes in the 
cattle of another pietson to ginze on his jiastnre 

l. ind, usually at a weekly jiayim-iit This agic-emerit 
is a kind of conti.u t know-n m l.iw as bailment, .iml 
tlu-ie IS imjilied in it the tei m fli.il, on the a])|)lica- 
lion of the owner, the: agister will re-ch-livcr the 
cattle to him llu- agistei is not bound, apai t fiom 
an ex|ui'Ssecl team m the contract, to deliver them 
himself to the owner if he does not apjily for and 
lemoxe Ihc-.m He- must bake reason.able cure to 
kec-j) them safely, .ind it is nceessai y to prcivc some 
m ghgenc e on his part it they .ire injurc-cl ot lost, to 
make liim liable , .im! this is .i ejuestion a jiiiy must 
decide It is a mattci ot l.iw th.it the agister is not 
.'in insurei of the animals , anel he is not answerable 
foi the- negligent .i< ts oi imsc hief of jieisons who .are 
not his seixants oi agi nts Ac-ghgcncc w.as found 
where tlie .igistc-r plmccl ,ui agisted hoisc- m a field 
with hcifeis, knowing th.it .i bull kc jit on adjoining 
kind hacl been fcniml in the lic-ld, .ind the bull gored 
the hotse Also where the agistc-i elected in the 
lic‘lcl .a baibc'd wire lem e, and jic i inittecl the gias' 
to glow so as to hide it, and .in agisted horse was 
mjuiecl, neghgem e was found Tlie question th.it 

m. iy aiise as to the mjmy being too i emote a con- 
S(“cpienc.e of an act ol neghgem e, xvhicli is a ])oint 
of law for the (.onsidc-ration of the- jmlgcs, m.iv 
arise in the caisc- of .igistmrnt as in othci cases (See 
NhCiLIGFNCU': ) 

The- agistei h.is no hen on the- i.itlle foi then 
p.istnimg, that is, lu luc"). not the light to detain 
them foi |taxm<-nt , he must dc-livet thc-m up ami 
sue tor the .imonnt clue In ti case ne.iilv three- 
humlrccl xc.its ago, wh<-ii this was lirst dccidc-d, it 
was saicl lh.it .igistnuiit ” x\.is not like to the- casc- 
of an inne keejic-i oi tailoi , they may retain the- 
hoisc- or g. lime lit dc-livered to them till they be' 
s.itislied , la'll not when oiu* icceive-s hoiscs or kiue, 
or otliei cattc-ll, to jiast ui .ige, ji.iving for them a 
we-e-klv summe janle^-- llieie- bo such agreeim-nt 
lielwc-e-n thi-m 

If the cattle aie taken out of the .igistci's jeosscs- 
sioii, however, he m.iy bung an m tion to-ieeoxer 
jiosscssion OI daimigcs , and it they <uc stole n he: 
m.ay jaoscciite- the thief ' 

Oiigmally, bv the common l.uv, cattle th.it xvei c 
being agisted could be distiaincd by the lamlloid of 
the agister foi lent, but undoi the Agiiciiltmal 
Holdings Aet (see p .s 1), c attic cannot be clisti aini-d 
if theie are siilfic u-nt ot hei goods sei/ablc , ami 
disti.iint cannot be made lor .i gi eater anioimt than 
the sum agic-c-d to be ji.'iid foi .igislim-nt, oi ic maiii- 
mg piijiaul , .ind the- owner of the cattle may 
recleeni them beloic- sale by jiayiiig such amount to 
the chstiairior 'khe agpstment has to be ” at a lair 
jinc e ” for the prot<-c tion ot the Act to be c laimed , 
but it has been held th.it the- ecjuivaU-nt need not 
be mom-y The terms, for mst.im e, may be ” milk 
fcjr meat,” that is, that the agister sliould take the 
milk of the cows in e\c h.mge for their pasturage 
fills kind of arr.mgemc-iit is a common one (sec- the 
London and Yorkshire Bank x Belton m 1885, 
15 O B D 4.57) 

The custom of agistment being notoiious, cattle 
in the possession ol a bankiujit agister .arc not in 
his order -and chsjiosition within the Baiiknqitcy 
Acts (see title) , as no rejiutntion of ownership can 
arise m the case of stoc k ujion the land of a farmci 
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!f. Sale «f ( adlo. The lau m lo-ard to the sale of 
cattle 15 essentially the same as for the sale of other 
goods , but by the Markets and Fans (Wenching of 
Cattle) Act, KS87 (5U and 51 Vi< I . 27). and the 
amending Act of 1891 (54 and 55 Viet. < 70), 

ceitain special j'lovisions aie made, a|)pln able to 
all mai kets <ind bins csluie foils aie .mlhoiistsl to 
be taken loi cattle I)\ ,i maikct anlhdiitc In oi 
near to e\'ei v such rnaiktt the' autlu>ut\ mu^l pio- 
vide and inamtam sulli< n n1 and |)i()]i''i pkn ( s toi 
weighnm cattle' biought tea sale, and kc'ep tluiein 
or near theieto weighing nnn limes ,ind wciglits loi 
weighing them, and apjioint ])i(>pei pe-isons to 
have eh.iige of the imn limes and weights, ,ind to 
alford the use of (hem to the publn I’nie'ss tlu'se' 
[)io\iMons aie ((implied with, the aiithoiitc is not 
entitled to lolls, and .1 peison d( m.mdmg them 
ma\ helmed 1)\' justnes not exceeding /5 ^(ll(Is 
oi buN c'l s niav u epm (' the e at t |e to be w( igln d, and 
the; tealls pa\.d)I(' loi the' weighi^ig ,ue to be jiaid b\ 
the pe'i son lecpmm" it llnu' aie janalties fm 
letusmg to weigh, oi to give' a fie k< t ol the- tine 
weight, and toi giving false' (|. k( Is , .md a jx naltv 
not ('xceeclmg /5 on e\ei_\ peison taking an'^ pait 
m .in\’ fiaud iis to the’ weighim; 1 he mai ke t 
authoiit\' inav, .ntoidmg to IIk' A< t , take as tolls 
for we'ighmg LM foi e'veiv In .id of (atth', e \( < pt 
sheep or swine', and loi slu'e'p oi swine, t \ ( i y five 
Ol less niimlx'i. Id , but the Ho.nd ol AgiKiiltmi' 
(see title) may authoiise' any olhei s, .tie 1 he 
llo.ud inav cxi'injit any inaike't wlnie I he' sale s ,ii <' 
small from j'lovidmg' we ig.lung .ijipai atns , but ii'it 
for moie th<in tin e ( \ ( ais be one' oid( i I he' m.ti ke’t 
.uithontK'S eif eeit.un pl.ie I's S( he (hill d, being the 
e href (attli’ maikefs, mist Itiimsli the' llo.iid with 
statistns cif the’ weighings of laltli', ami fur this 
])iirpos(' they mav e arise .m\ eattli' sold to be 
weighi’d without fe'e’ All aiKtiomei must not se'll 
at a mai t w Ik'i c ( at t Ii’ .ii e h.abit iialK m pei lodn ally 
sold, mdi"^T tin’ m.u t is ]no\iele<l with the' sume 
faeilltle-i foi Weighing as .lie' M'epiile'd m m.llket', , 
blit he nia\^ be e xe mpte d b\ th(' 1 ’.o.iid If the' rn.ii I 
IS at .uiy ot t lie' pl.n e s horn w Im h i e t m ns me to be 
made', (Tie .itK tiom ( i must, md. e \( mpte d, m-ikc' 

1 e till ns ns the nn kd luthoiilie s do of tlu' e .ittle he 
sells He Ol Ills (_mpIo\er is li.able’ foi default to ,i 
j)e'nal(\ ot / 20 , oi , il the offe’iice is .i (ontimimg 
OIK', of / 10 lor e’\(i^ day it ( ontmnes 

FAIJMFLOVVFK, -A Variety of eabb.ige, of 
wdiK h the’ artitn lally ele've’loped he. ids .done' <ire 
iisi’d .IS .a vegel.ibh'. It li.is onlv’ been genciallv 
enltiv.itcd m Fngkind sim e the end of the si’ve'n- 
teenth ccntin\, thong, Ir it lunl been mtiodiieed 
liom Idandeis moie#than a lenliiiy f.iilui 1 1 is 
more tendei th.m bioeeoli, .md m wmfei time 
must be caie’fully ]notccted from the' i old the 
Cov'ent Gaielen supply e ennes from (an nwall, H von- 
shiii', the Ch.arme’l Iskinds, and iieain m.ii ke t gmilens 
near J.ondon 

(lAFTION AlU onbU; 1 his i. ,m imde 1 - 

taking b)' bo 1 ^ 1(1 ol .i sm e 1 y, oi , .is lu’ . ol 1 1 n e .ille’el, 
a ( .lutione'r , that he will be lesponsibh loi .leiilam 
amount, if the eh btoi tails 1(^ j'.ir, (he debt 1 he 
term is one' use'd m Seolkiml alone’ 

CAIJTIONI.IF In Scot!. me’, the’ surety oi 
guar.mtor who signs a boml along with the de btoi 
for a cash cie’iht or new diaft to tlu de btoi 

CAVIbVT.— I '])on the de.ith of .m\ ju’ison, pio- 
\ ided thei c is any e st.it e U’lt , the c \e ( utoi , it thei e 
is .1 will, or the next-of-km, if the le- i , no* will, must 
aj)j)ly for probate m the fcainer e .is(’ oi letli’is ol 
aelministration in the latte i It t hi’ie' is no c’Xe i iitoi 


named m tlu’ will, tin u the' next of km must <ippl\’ 
for admmisti.ition with the will .miu'Xed Ag.im, 
il the' next of-kiii 1 'liiscs to move', some othei })(’r- 
son iii.vv .ipply loi 1 ( tills ol admmisti.ition (Sec 
XdMIMsIK \ loK ) It .iu\ j)( 1 sou lee Is .iggllcVi d, he 
IS eiilitkd to tak( .Ops to piiv.nt .1 gr.mt ot 
]>i ob.it i’, oi ol It 1 1 e 1 s c)l .id 1 1 nn isl 1 .it ion , .is the i ase 
ma\' be '1 he j a opi i c oumc 1 oi ,i w ould be objec toi 
Is t o go t o I he (list 1 1( t 1 ! ' ist I \ c II t o bonii 1 se t 1 louse, 
.md till up a ( ei I am loi m , w liu h will be su j (plii’d , 
st .it mg t hat ob)( i t ion is 11 i.idi t o I he exec u 1 oi being 
.illowed to pio\a the- will oi th(’ m xt ed Ion be'ing 
<llle)we el ter t.ike emi h 1 1 e i s o( ,u 1 1 m n 1 st i .it ion '1 hlS 
is known .is “ elite 1 mg ,i nifnif’' So long, as the' 
caveat iiin.ims, the’ will (.iniieil be [ueivad noi c.in 
le lleis ot .idmmisl i.it Ion lx gianti I 1 he i \i ciiloi' 
(OI 1 he’ . 1(1 m mist I .it oi ) Is mtoiiiM d ol t he. l.icl win 11 
he wishes to liKVeeed .llld the next ste’p Is loi the 
txeeuloi Ol .idmiiiisl I ,Lt OI to giv( notue to the 
iii^e’i ve mug p.ii I V to Kiiiew’c his tiircat, .iml it this 
IS ne)t done .m .u tion is ( omme ik ed m the I’lob.ile' 
Couil to settle the whole dispute \ Iltll bSd.S it W.IS 
not (little ult lot ob|e ( tle'lis to be 1,11 ,( d WltllOUt t Ilf 
objector’s melliimg the 1 1 .k ol h.iving to p.iy the 
(ostsot the .ution it It we lit .K'.LinsI him Now .i 
dlllete lit 1 ule pi e v.lils, .ind unie - s the objee toi e .111 
make out I h.il t Ik’i e w, is souk gg 'od i e .ison lor ml ei - 
teiirig, he will be m the' s.iiiie’ pou'ioii .is ,iny othei 
de’te.iled p.U t y m .1 l.iw suit lu’ will be e onde’lilIK'el 
m the e osts ol the .K (loll wine 11 Inivc be ( 11 me lined 
t hioill'll Ills mte I le le IK e’ 

I h(’ t( I III Is .dso .Ipphe el to the llotle e oi W’.iimng 
,r',iV( n to .1 juiblu oIIk i.il by ,m mte i e '.te’d p.li (y. eg , 
where’ .1 caveat is given .it the X oik. hue Deeds 
Ivegistiy by .i peison e I, inning to bi’ entitled 
to an mtc'ie'st in (eit.nn kinds 1 he' caveat is 
iigisteied, aiiel lem.uns on tin books .is ,i w. lin- 
ing to .m\f)ne' who eonteinpl.de •, de.ilmg with the 
j.iopeltc 

Iv VT FIMF'I'OR {“Let the I 'ui e h.e.ei liew.u e”) 
--It IS .1 limd.iiiK nt.d rule' ot hiig.lish l.iw th.it a 
juiieh.iser must look’ .die i In. own inteiests, must 
sec th.lt the’ .utlele’ he Is getting' is wh.it hc SUj)- 
poses it to be, .ind must Imd out toi hinise’lf if 
theie .lie ,m\ de h’e ts th.d leiulei the .utiele less 
valuable' or less meie h.mt.ible th.in lu' im.igiiK’s it 
to b(' 1 he doe tune' apjilies .d'.o to othei e I.ISSOS 

of ti.ms.K lions, loi, geiKi.dIv 'peaking, theie' is no 
duty imjiosed ujeon .i |)(ison wlio is seeking to sell 
geiexls, or te) jiioeiire the m.ikmg of othei eonti.iets, 
to make' dise lejsui e of unit tits .ilte e ting 1 he’ subje’e t 
hi.itte'r which the other p.ut\' e oiild discoyi’i for 
himself if he' t.ikes caie. to ex.mime, oi to make the 
inequities th.it any re.isemably laiident man might 
lx expieted to make (ell ail coldl.ltls, (d wiiltll 
I’lsui.Ulie (Ontl.lets .lie’ the’ jeillKip.ll, do liot bell 
within this lule', ,is tlie lit mejst ngxid l.iit h is le ejuiie d 
m respect of them (see I Inr r rim A F hioii), .iiid 
'o .1 ce’i* ill ext ’lit special i.iutioii is icejiiired 
111 the' e .ase ed eontra<lsol gll.uantei .liul p. nine I 
shij). an. I those whu h bi mg jx eipk into ,i jx e iili.ii ly 
lidiu 1,1 1 y ( onnee 1 ion w it h one .uKdlui I lu luh’eif 
caveat eynptoy does not jeievent .i puieh.isci eir 
[riomisec’ getting lelievtd from Ins eonti.iet it hc' 
e .111 show th.it it was iiuliu e’d b\' the baud oi nns- 
I ( ]>i( se’iit ation ol the othei ]»,iily, or Inis been 
ent- ic’d into b> niist.ikej , .md it will not .ij>])Iy 
where' theie wsas no oppoi I unit nivan loi e xainm.i-- 
tion Ol iiKjuiivg Ol wile re piojeii ( x.inim.Ll ion or 
incjuity was liusli.ited by some’ tiuky e onduct on 
t he [)ai t of tile ot hei p.iit),oi win le the l.iw' I m [)hes 
a w.ur.mty by thesellei (Sc-e t'oN fr ycTs, Imulu-d, 
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WaKRANTIIS, SaLF of (iOODS, Warrantiks and 
C(^NUI 1 IONS ) 

€AVFNIHSH. — A sort of tobauo moistened with 
liquotKC juice or molasses, and ])resscd into cakes 
It IS somc'tnnes known as " negrodiead." 

(AVIARK. -An ailK Ic' of food prepared from the 
salted roes of various kinds of fish, particularly from 
tho'^e of the sturgc'cm Astrakhan has almost the 
monojioly of the industry, stuigeon being plentiful 
at the mouth of the Volga (diviare obtained ftom 
the sturgc'on is neai 1^ black, that from the mullet 
andcaij), rc'd 1 n Sweden, c od's rex* is used Caviare 
IS served k e cold with dry totist It is a favourite 
delic ,i( V in the United States ,is well as in Russia 

CAYKNMh — (See Capsicum ) 

CKDAU. — A beautiful conifeious tiee, of which 
the best known Sjit'c les was the eckbrated cedai of 
Lebaium. now very late 1 he cedar wood ot com- 
merce' at the j)iesent day is mainly dciivc'd fiom 
vMiietu'S of trees resembling the cedar, such as the 
Haibacloes cedar or Jumpcrii!> barhadoisis, which 
IS really a juniper, and the West IiuImii cedar or 
Cedrela 1 he wood is geneially hard and led, with 
.a |)le<ising odour, and is lemaikably free from knots 
That of Hav.ina, largely employed for making 
cigar-boxes, is straight grained J he fiagiant 
Rarbadoes cedar is used for easing lead jieiic ils 
Syii.i, Asia iMinor, ancl Cyjcrus also c'xjcort timber 
known as cedar woocl 

ClibKIlY. - riie cultiv.ited specie's ot the Apium 
^raveoleyis, giown for its suc c ulent stalks, whuli are 
eaten cither cciokc'd or uncooked It rcspiiies a 
1 1 C hly-manur ed soil and caielul tending about the 
roots and branches. Ihcic' is a Continental variety 
with a root resembling a tuinip 

(KLIkSTINF. A minc'ral consisting of sulphate 
of strontium. It bears a stiong lesemblancc to 
hc'avy s[)ar, the n ystalhs.ition of both being 
rhombic 'bhe name is due to the fact that it is 
sometinu's sky-blue in colour, though it is more 
often colourless Cclestine is the source of nitrate 
of strontia, a subst<ince largely usc-d in the mami- 
factiiic ot rneworks and Heiigal lights It is also 
used in the rc'finement of sugai Sicily suirjilies the 
most be<iutiful vaiic'tics 

(’Flib.VIt -1 he ch.uge that is m.ide loi 
stor rug goods in a c c-llar 

(FLLlII.Oli). — Foimc'ily known as l\iikc'sine, 
aftc'i iku kc's of Iki mingham, vvdio first m.mulac tuted 
It in 185() Another name' is xylonite* It is ,in 
Ivor y-like c ornpound, c onsrsting c hielly of p) i oxyhn 
(a clric'd solution of gun cotton) and oil ot c amjehor 
rile j)vi oX) lin is obtarnc'cl by tic ating cc'llulose with 
a mixture of mine and siiljihuiK acid, ami dis- 
solving the same with mtio benzol or some other 
sohc'iit. The' resulting substance is then mixed with 
castor oil or cotton sc-ed oil, and made into a kind 
of [Piste by jrassing it tlnough hot i oilers At a 
temjieratuic ot 80°, celluloicl is'-sott and can be 
moulded into any foim desired In oicic'i to lemove 
cvc'ry tiace of the solvc'nt, the [).iitly manufac tured 
article is soaked in bisulplucJe of eai bon or chloride 
of lime. The finished substance is hard and elastic, 
and can be caivecl oi [daned in the same way as 
ivory One ot its c hiet chawbaLks tiom a corn- 
meicial jioint ot view is its inflammability Attempts 
have been made to neuliahse its combustible nature 
by the acldifion of some non-Lombustible mateiial, 
but so far they have been unsatisfactory Celluloid 
may be made perfee tly tiansjraicnt, white, ivory, or 
coloured In the lattei case, it is used as an imita- 
tion of ambei, toi toise.shcll, malachite, etc. It is 


unaffected by water or by exposure tci the atmo- 
sphere Its uses are almost innumerable. Billiard 
balls, [)iano keys, combs, knife handles, backs of 
brushes, seivu'tte rings, buttciiis, thimbles, dolls, 
card-cases, and studs aic some of the articles made 
from it There are also celluloid varnishes, which 
arc in great demand as lacquers for biass 

('KLLIILOSF. — 1 he essential constituent of all 
vegetable structure-, It is a carbohydrate made up 
in the same jiropoitioiis as stare h Cotton-wool and 
filtei -jpijiei aic <dmost jjuirc cc'llulose, which is also 
found III a ne.iily [uiic state m linc'ii, cotton, jute, 
hemp, etc I’aper is made from cellulose; ext i acted 
m the form ot pulp fiom wewd or esparto Cellu- 
lose' IS also valuable on account of the impoitant 
compounds w'hic li are obtained fiom it when treated 
with nitric' and sul[duiiu acid Its chemical symbol 

IS 

(IIMKNT. An aclhc^,ivc' subsl.iiic e toi making 
bodic's, c'S[)eciaily fionc's, adlu'ic' \h'rv laigc* 
quarititic'S ol this inatenal ai e nianulac lui ed tor 
home use and also lor exyioit, the* cliic'i seat ot the 
trade being the b.uiks of the rivei IMeclway, in Kc'iit 
Kec'ii’s ceiiK'iit is a foiin ot ])lasler ot }\ms Since 
the intioduction of the system of building known 
as “ rc-mloic ed concrete” (t e , cement c'mbc'ddc'ci 
m steel webbing or reads), the ['irodiic (ion of this 
article' has imic'ased enormously Another innova- 
tion aiTc'ctmg llie tiach' m the' s.ime way is the* 
MIC c,,('sslul ajiplK atioii ot cement to the builcling 
ot shi|)s 

(ThNSOll. -A c c'usoi is a jic'ison vsho is apjromted 
to su{)C'iviS(' Ol to ic'giilate cc'itain madeis It is 
.1 luiiclaiiK iital [umcijrh' ol libc'rty that fiec'clom 
C)f ,u tion sluill not be mice feic'd with c-xt c'pt iindc i 
abnormal londilions, and c onseepn ntly anything 
<ij)pi oac lung c c'lisuisluj), exccj)t in llic' case' ol the' 
cli<una, w.is unknovvii in Ihc' British h'mjun at llu* 
ckite of thc' oiitbic'ak of llie Crcsit War in 1911 
1 he' s.Uc't\ ot the Slate', howc-vc'i, ic'iidt'K'd it 
iic'cessaiv I ipit a strut control should be cxcicisc'd 
m many cliiec tioiis, esjic'c rally o\'ei the- ])iess and 
c on ('Sj)Ondc'n( c tlnough Ihc' ])ost Ml i c i k lions 
ol tills kmd wc'K ' he outcome ol special h gid.itioii, 
ami now t hat I lu' w.ir is ov t i t h< v .ci e hc'uig i f-mov'c cl 
(See Ci'.NsoRsiiiP of thi': Drama) 

CF.NSORSIIIF OF THF I)ltA>I A.— 1 he regula- 
tion of stage* plays was, up to c'aih' fudoi limes, in 
thc hancls of the Church, but soon .ifler thc Ib'- 
foi matron tfie State assumed c outi ol, and vei y stru t 
ordmam cs vveue made as to tlu' character of the* 
j>kiys which were <illowed to be pic'scnted, aii\dlimg 
which was objectionable to the Cover nnieiit beifig 
strictly forbidden Ihintanisncc set its fare sternly 
against all theatrical pi'i fcarinanc os, and in 1642 
tlie theaties vveie (.losed 1 his lecl to the re-action 
aftei the lvestor<it]')n iii 1660, and eventually it 
was f()und nc*< essai \ to c mb the im leasing luenee 
In 1767 a facensing Act wvis passUl, and by this 
Act [uovision was made for the establishment of a 
censorship of the chain, i, an official bt'ing ajrjiointcd 
as examiner of jrl.ivs, acting undci the chrectiou of 
thc Lord Cliamhci lain 'ihc j)C)wers of the I.oid 
Chaml)erlam were increasc'd by the jeassmg of the 
Theatre IC'gulatioa Act, 1843, which extc'uclcd his 
authority to all theatres in Tatndon, and gave his 
representative thc light to fcjihid thc jK'riormanre 
of any play which was ronsidercd likely to interfeic 
with ” the promotion c)f good manncis and decorum 
or of thc [)ubhc peace ” In recent years, the action 
of the Censor, foi tliat is the name by which the 
examiner is generally known, has been subjected 
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to a great deal of ciitioisin on the ground of his 
objetlion to certain plays* whiLh treated of religious 
subjects too frecK, or which introduced jiolitieal 
f>ersonages or events under so thin a cloak that the\ 
were likely to tend to disoider In |uly and August, 
1909, the advisability ot revising the censoiship was 
considered b> a joint (oininittee of i‘ai liainent, and 
their report, advocating certain ( hanges, evas issuc'd 
early in Noviinber, 1909 1 he coininittee has 

re* onirncaided tlitit the In ensing of jila\s should lie 
optional, and that the Lord Chainbei lam should 
continue his (oiiliol, whilst « st.iblishing a con- 
sultative c oinnuttee to assist him It w.is also 
recoinnuMidc'd that a play might be allowed to be 
j’lerfornu'd even though unluinsed, but if it is 
perfoimed, the direc toi of public pi oseciitions, oi 
the- Attoi ncy-CL'iietal, ma\ mdi< t tlie m.inager and 
the author if, m the ojunion of either of them, the 
play IS c)pen to public objection on certain sp<s died 
grounds ^ 

(’ENSrS. — The census is an enunuiation of the 
people of a jiaiticular district or country In 
ancient times, esjiec lally amongst the Kornans, the 
census was gencially taken for purely fiscal pui- 
poses , it was m lact, a kind of ic'gistration of 
'])ioj)c'ity In modem times, hovvevei, its utility is 
ot a totally clillcrent chaiactei, and its iidvantages 
are statistical, nation, d, and cs onomic At one 
jieriod there was great hostility felt at the t. iking 
of a census at all, but this feeling, which was 
mainly on religious gioiinds, has p.issed aw.iy, 
although this count ly in its elaboiate enumciation 
of the- 2ncl April 1911, took cai e to , avoid wouiidiiig 
any susceptibilities by declining to include* .i 
religious column when seeking foi muKitaiioiis 
particulais as to each mcmbei ot the pojnilation 
It is said th.it Svvc'den was the Inst counliy m 
modem times to estalilish a ccuisiis on a scientific 
b<isis, the date of this new clef)<utnie m gov eminent 
being 1749 An effort was soon aftei wards made* 
tc) take* a census ni (heat Ihitam, but this was 
stiongly icsisted; and it w:is not until 180I th.it 
objections wcie ovc n oine Since 18UI a census in 
(,i ( at fh It .iin ha-, lain l.ikc'ii clt c, c nnnillv . .iiid since* 
I81I in Ti eland. With each p(*i lod of ten years the 
statistics become moic and moic elaboiate, though 
rn.iny'of thc'in aie, apjiarently, epnte useless b'or 
the intervening yc'.ns the returns of the Kegistiar- 
Cieneral helj) tovvaids apjiVoximatmg the jiopulation 
of the coiintiy at any given time* In ceitam 
countries, notably I'l.incc, Licrmany, and the 
United State’s, a ccuisus is taken e\ciy live yc.iis 
CENT. — i'hc contiacdion of the* Latin word 
ccntivn, which mc^ins cine hundred the woid 
ficqiicntly used in commeicc to denote a certain 
rate or latio, being so iniu h per bundled Thus, 
5 j)cr cent, implies the propoi tican of ^vS to every .^lOO 
In cuiicnc), thc‘ vvoid “cent ” (which is then 
vv I iltc n without t he full sloj)) IS the n.iiiic oi a c <•! 
t.iiii an. ill com in v.iiious countiies, bc'ing fin 
liiindieclth jicii l of sonic* otlu 1 c om In the* Uiiil<*c| 
Slates tin* cent is one dmiidi cell li ji.uf of <i dolkii, 
oi about one f'nglish h.ilfpc^inv , and m Holland 
tin* cent is one -hnndi edl li pai t ol ,i giiildc’c, .cbout 
one fifth of ,in Lnglish jii'iinv (Sc't also l^'ciui ic.N 
Moneys — Can.vda, Ci \ lc^n. i Ioi i and, Mm'ki i u’s, 
t 'm 1 1 o Si M I'.s ) Inst cad ot c <*nt . the* w oi <1 “ c c ii- 
tinic* ’’ IS uscnl m i'ianc,e to dc-notc tin* himdicdth 
jiait of a franc 

CENTAVO, CENTAVOS.— (Sec I*oio/k.n Moneys 
— Argentine, Bolivia, Colomhia, Juujador, 
IIayti, Mexico, Peru, Philipi’INls, Vlnezui.la ) 


CENTESIMO, (ENTESIMI. (Sec Lorkign 
Monivs 1 1 \ly ) 

('ENTIMIE. (Sec* Ml TRic Systi'M) 

('ENTKiRAOE. - 1 Ills woid leally signifies the 
division into 100 dc*giees or paits It is messt eom- 
monlv mc't with .is tin* name of one* of the thermo- 
metc'is m common use, m whuh llie fu*ezmg jioint 
of vvatci IS 0° and the lioilmg point 100* (See 
FaMRI Nil! 1 1 , Ivl AUMl R ) 

(ENTI(ilLV>ni\. (^c< loRMc.N W I IC.II 1 S AND 
Ml \suRi *, I I \i V ) 

('ENTKi K A M ME. - One of tlu* W(*ights of the 
meliic system (./ r ) It is tin* one- hniuli edl li part 
of .1 gi.imme Its I* nghsli c-cimvalcnt is 0 154828 of 
a giam (Sc-e foRi u,n W'i leans and Mi vsdri s ) 

CENTf LITRE. - I lu* huiuhccith jiait ot .i Iitie, or 
OOiyOOS of an impen,il pint (Sc*e hoRi ic'.N 
Wl IGlllS AND Ml \sl ui S ) 

( ENTIME. -flu* onc-lnmdi (*(lt h pai t of a fianc 
(See I'oKi ii.N .Mom vs- Liic.h m, I kancI'., 

S^'l I / ! R1 \ND ) 

('ExNTIME'I'RE. I he* om* hiniclic dth jsiit c)f a 
melie, oi 0 89871 of an haighsh null lvvent\- 
eight centimeties an* .dmos! i‘\.n (ly (‘cpial lo 11 
bm;hsh inches (S(*c h'oki u.n Wiic.hj'^ and 

Ml A^ UR IS ) 

('ENTIMETRiL (^c c I oki u.n Wiic.iii*-, and 

M i' \ - r K 1 s I 1 \ M ) 

CENTIMOS. - (Sc'e houiac.N Moni'Vs Semn ) 

( ENTNER. (See 1 OKI |c,N \\ 1 Ic,|| IS \NI> 
.Ml V MUD'S Hi U.MMClv, (.1 KM AN V ) 

CEM'lLAL XMERK’A.- 1 In w hole distin t which 
is Imow n imdc I tin* n.inic ol ( uiti.d Amciu.i con- 
sists of live sm.ill 1 C jnililic s, v i/ , ( ccst.i K’lc .i, ( .u.itc*- 
m.il.i, Ilondui.is, IS n ai .n’u.i , .unl S.m S.dv.idoi, 
togc'lhc'i with Hu* lc*iiitoi\ ol U.iilisli lloiicluias 
1 lu* leccnllv c sl.ibluhc cl icpiiblii ol I’.in.iiii.i is 
son let lines i efc 1 1 c*cl to .is a j u'li t ol ( c n 1 1 .il ,\ me i u a , 
but its foi nu 1 c omu'c lion w il h ( ole Jiii bill vvoulcl sc c*m 
lo make* it I al lu'i .i j *.u t of South Anu i ic ,i I* ,u li of 
1 he se St .lie s is not u c cl unde i .i sc p,i i ,i I c* 1 icac Img 

( ENTRAL ASS(R I\TIR\ OE U\.NKERS. I Ins 

Is .in assoc nil ion which w.is loiinccl, m 1895, loi 
the* puijtosc ot pioinoting tlic inlc o sis ol liankeis 
It C OllSISt S ol MIC 11 . 1 >C is C 1 1 ,l\\ 11 I I Ol n the 1 ),UI kc IS w lu) 
,u e iiu'mlx'i s ol the ( Ic.u mg 1 louse* (</ a ) , c c 1 1 am ol 
the iiu mbc 1 s oi tin Wist Lii c 1 I c *nc Ion 1 i.ui ks, .uu 1 
c c 1 t.im nu'inbc'is ol 1 lu* c omit I \ b.inks 1 lie Scotch 
.uul lush b.mks h.iv'c not yc I be c n .iclinillc d mein be* is 
ol t lu assex lat loll • 

CENTRAL (RIMLNAL COURT. lli< c 1 iminal 

'couit for J.ondon .md MicMlccx .uul ccibiin parts 
of h'ssex, Sui I e\ , .me , l\c n t , ,i( which c asc s .u c* 1 1 led 
simiiai to those vv hu h 111 othc 1 p.utsoMlu counliy 
rue sent to Hu* icspiclive i i/c * 1 his couit was 

est.ifilishc d in 1884 1 lu* t.unih.u n.uiu* for tlu* 

Cu’iitr.il (uimm.d ('oiiit is Hu* Old Ikuley, and this 
is ( lu* 1 oi rec I 1 1t h , .lit hongji I he ole 1 biiilc 1 1 ng , v\ hu Ji 
vv .Is assoc nit c (1 vj 1 1 h so nnin y 1 .u nous c 1 1 n ii n.d 1 1 nils 
ol Hu* |),ist Inis lx c n H'plac c d by ,i lu w c oui I In 
acldit ion t o Hu oi d i mat y c n 1 1 1 1 ini I w oi k , ! In c oni I h.is 
now tin* whole* c iinnind iniisdn iicm ot lli, ('oml c)l 
Admn.iliy ind upon gocxl c aiisc shown, / c , il it is 
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(]i.uKiiu: iIk' JU!> . 1 )UI biiK o tlio Kiafid ]utv 

systi III ( / ? ) v\,i^ disc nnl niu( (1, the business ot t lu: 

( (juit !■> t omiiH IK I (1 \Mt]i()iit ,iuy {)!< Iiniinaiies, and 
two ( ouils an yi IK I.illv tnisliluled ontlielirst da> 
ol t lie sill iiiys All the II lost si nous i as( s are tin d 
hs a judy'e ol t lu‘ 1 liyli ( oui I , wlio does not sit, .is a 
lule, Iiiilil Ihe sei oud d.iv 1 he jud^u-s take it in 
tuiii to jiiiside at tlie (ouit, oiu at ( ai h sittiuit 
Whin tie; i_al(‘udar of juisouiis is i x< i |>t iou.ill\ 
lu av"> . <i seiiKid judK* IS sonietmiis i .illi d in to 
assnt 111 addition to tin judj^i .uid tin leioidii, 
wlio takis (KiMidiiKi in iiinniial tiials .dti i tie 
judy. , till ( oiniiiou siijiant {q V ) sits in a thud 
(Ouit, and tin two jiidyis ol tin ('ity ol l.oudon 
(a)int— 111' I oiidon (hty ('ounty ('laut .in li<- 
ijuintl) ( all< d uiion to hi !]> in tin dispalih o! 
bn SI IK ss N on 11 mill y, the Loid l\la\oi |>ii sid< s o\ t i 
t he sit t inys ol t he < oni t , and i it Ik i lie ot souk ol 
the aldeiiiKii an alw.iys jnesent on tin lx in h loi 
,i [lait, at hast, ol tin |)io<((dim;s Alinoi iiiiuis 
.ire also 1 1 led In u , il tin > ai t alh yi d to have be'i n 
1 oininitli (1 w’ltlnu tin ('it\' ol l.ondon, t r , sin h 
( I inn s as w oiild in ot In 1 pkn < s be 1 1 labli .it ([iiai I < i 
SI ssions 

CUlTll H ATIh —A tmtiinons 111 vMiliny, ot <i 
vviitteii deilaiation ol tin tnith ol some p.iilnul'ai 
mat t ( 1 

(IIRTIIKATU) nWKRin. \ iKison who. 

ha\ iny l»ei n imnle a b mki npt holds a n h .isi. li oin 
the ( oil! t ol 1 kink i 11 1 d 1 \ 1 1 d it \ my that his di bt s 

ha\ e 1)1 ( n ( Kin i lied b\ tin I om t 

VKRTII K ATI: (M < II MMill. 1 his is a entih 

I all', nndi 1 tin seal ol the Land Keyi d i \ , i ei 1 ils my 
the n yidiation ot a < haiye upon land When sin h a 
( 1 1 litn .ill is di posited w it h a ns pi i a»n itm<(iui\.i- 
h nt to .1 hen ( n all 1 b\ the d. p > it ol a moityaye 
deed ol minyislued land Xolne <d tin ih posit 
must bi yi\eii to the Kiyidiir iSie I sn'o 
Ivl C.ISl KS ) 

(KRTiiicvn: 01 nARA(ii:. iiu m i dim 

nient in jiiiiitid hnin, issm d l>y doek lomp.uius, 
wlien yoods .tie n C('i\ i d bs them m .i d.imayi d 
< olid it ion .IS t lies . 11 ' landt d lioin .i dnp I In \ .in 
yeiii mils hill d 111 b\ tin silt \ i \ oi ot tin doi k ' om 
p.ins , .iinl Ihi iiitiln.ite st.itis lh.it Ihe sm\e\oi 
li.is snivasi'l and t.uelnlly i v.innned the yoods, 
and that the i .insi ot the in)ni\' oi dam me to 

them m th.it staled 1 his iI'm ninent is m • < s.ai \ in 

Ol di 1 to 1 ii.ible tin impoi li I to n < o\ 1 r i ompi n-.i 

tion lioin the imdeiwiitiis ot the yood^, oi the 
shipowneis, .IS tin i .isi m.is bi 

niRTIl'K \Ti: 01 IXdRrORMION. \s ' n 

as the inaess.uy number ot inembois of <i joint 
stock company has been obl.uncd, seven oi tvv >, as 
the case may be, acconlmy as the comp.iny is a 
"public” Ol a ‘‘jiin.itc” company, the latter 
accordmy to the definition yuen m the Act of 

DOS, .is am. inh d by tin AM ol 1 '-) ! a (si e I ’ki\ \ i r. 
CoMi’XNN'), <i ' om]).in\ m.i\ bt 'oinnd, .uni the 
steps to l)i‘ t.iki u .IS a piehmm.uN to'anli loim.i- 
tion tirc‘ exi ec dinylv simple, unless tin business 
is ot an extensive' ih.u.utci It is nec i ss.u y to 
]ni jiare tlu' mc'inoi .indnin ol .issoc i.d ion .ind also 
the aiticlesol , ISSOC 1 . it 11)11 , il thetomp.ui) dc c idi s 
upcin h.ivmy the l.dtei, it', unless it adojiM 
I .ibh' .\ (i/ lO L.n h ol these must be' dllljy 

stam])c'd and piesented to the Ib'yistrai of Joint 
Stoi k Comjainies m London, h'dinbuiyh, oi I^nblm, 
aeioidmy to the pai t of the Lnited Kmydom m 
which the reyisteicd ollue of the comj'i.iny is to be 
situated, toyether with a st.atntory dc'ilaration by 
a soln itoi enyayed m the fcarmation ot the . omp.iny. 


or by a person named in the .u tides of association 
as a dirccMor or as the secretary of the company, 
of compliance with all or any of the requisitions of 
the Com{)anics Acts in respect of registration, and 
of matters piecedcnt and incidental thereto Cer- 
tain fees are jiayable ujxjn reyistiatioii which vaiy 
.iccordmy to the amount of the i ajutal of the com- 
pany lluieiqion the leyistiar, if he is satisfied 
that everything is m order, issues a certificate as 
lol low’s — 

" / herihy tcrhl) t'mil the . . . Company, 

I imitcit IS this day incorporated under the Com- 
panic l(t^, IdOM fdlV, and that the ( ompany m 
Inniti d 

■ ^ , il en under my hand this .. . day .. . 19 . 

” {Signature), 

l\e<astrar oj Joint Stock Coin panics 

L[)on the yi.uitmy of the certitn ate, a new legal 
entity h.is bec'ii c'st.jbhshed, .and the i omj'»any lias 
com<‘ intc) being ihe certifn ate is (.ornliisive 
evidein e th.it .ill the tequnemenls of the Acts, in 
K'spect c>t rcymliatnm and of matters precedent 
,md incident<d Iheieto, h.ive licen complied witli, 
and that the association is a conqiany authorised 
to bc' leyisteied and is duly registered umh i thc'^ 
Ac t s 

Anv person ui.iy irisjicct the documents kept by 
the iiyisti.u, on p.iynn nl ol a he nl Is, and .in\ 
jic'isoii ma\ icqiiiic .1 iiililnate ol the incoipni.i 
lion ol ,in\ ( omp.inv, <»r .i ‘ op\ oi ('sti.ul ol .ui\ 
doi iiuic nt to be I I 1 1 itn d bv tile i ( gist i ar, on p.i\ - 
nient ol 5s toi .1 c I 1 1 1 tn . 1 1 e ( )t iin oi poi alion .and dd 
loi I ,Lc h tiiho ol ,i I I I till, d c op\' ol c xti ad 

(i:rtii if'ATi: oi Aioirnatii: of siiif. \ 

K'gisti M d own. 1 il di Mions of disjioMny b\ w.i\’ ol 
moi t y.iyi oi s.de ol tin shij) oi ol .i sh.iu ol the shq) 
111 lespcct ol whnh he is iiyistcied, .it .Ln\' pku ' 
out ol the ( omit i \ 111 whn li the poi t ol ri'yistry ot 
the ship IS SI tii.it I , m.iy .ippl\ to the n gist i .u , .ind , 
the- iceisiiai sh.dl tin k upon i n.ible Inin to do so 
by yi ,inl my .1 ' I 1 till' ,iti ot nioi ty lyi oi .i i i 1 1 1 In .i 1 1 
ot s.de (S( ( dty \1( K h.ml '’sliippmy \(t, 1S94) 

Ihe imd I iiiin nt yiM ^ p.u I n nl.ii s ot the sin p .iinl 
,m .n I omit ot nioi ly.iy oi i i i titn .iti ^ ol moi ty.Ly s 
yi.intc'd in i<spc<l ol the shij) Ihe owmei of the 
sh.Li I s 111 the ship .1 ppoi 11 1 s .in . 1 1 1 ol in \ to moi 1 y aye 
the sh.u I ,, ,md ill I kii cs t h.it the mom \ to be i .11 si d 
uinli I the powc'T sh.ill not i x. c'c d a spitilud sum, 
and th.it till l.ite ot mteo st sh.dl not extend .i 
(I'll, tin I. lit lie ,ilso mimes the pkn ' wdieie tlu' 
powei of molly. lying ni.i\ bt' cxiuisctl, .md the 
pel lod within whnh tin powii m.i\ be cxeuisid 
I he mst I umc'ut is signed .md j "aled by t lu' owner, 
and then follows the leyistiai's ceitituate — 

I . . K^'istiar of . .. hoeby 

ccitify that the ahoie icnittn payticuUns yelatinq to 
the hip and the title tJureto a>e (oyyect, and I 
furt/uy Kftify that the said oitau r has duly sub- 
scribed and affixed his si'ynatuye ^and seal as 
appiais above 

Jieqisiy ar 

In oidc'i to be epute s.ifc' m taking ,i setuiily id 
this kind, the moi ty.iyee must make .i caielul 
ex.imimit ion of the ceitifnate to see whether .my 
iiievious I harye c'xisls Any jiei son who advaiues 
money undc'i a ceitifnate of moityaye, when there 
IS a pievious moity.iye or ceitifnate of moityaye 
mdoised on the’ said i c-i tilicate, does so at Ins own 
iisk lbs title is liable to be defeated by the person 
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I Lomin_; (HfIfi llir no iiiiiIh .iiu <* tmlmsid (Si^c 
Sue- -M ok K. \(,o I 

ERTIFK ATF OF ORKJIN. For t}io^,c 
Coloni(‘s who h a prefoi ( iit m 1 lanlt f»>r Biitish- 

niade ^^nods, a ( 1 1 (ilu at(‘ ul i>i i^in is ru i ( ss.n \ , and 
the amount ^liow n in \\i itiiij; on tlu’ < tn lilo ate nuisl 
agie(“ with tlu amount shown m tiguus on the 
invc-iK e I)ul\ is ( hai d on t he m t amount ot 1 h<‘ 
niMioa', and it will, thrudore, be st eii lunv vfi\' 
neLcssai'y it is tli.it all tia'le and ca^li discounts b<' 
dedu( t('d tiom tlo' iii\oi-<, ami in the same hand 
or 1\ piwM itiiiL; 1 he tustoiiis authoiilns will not 
]),iss a hand wiittcn dei omit cm a 1 \ |)c'w nt ten 
in\oue and^Ucelv^^<^ It llo' poods aie ol Jhilish 
manuta< tui (\ the ttitilu.dc' must show th<‘ }U't 
a))it)xint It the poods ait' ot loititui mamdaituie, 
the touiitiN' ol oiipiii must bt distim tlv stated on 
the invoKC Mt'iThanls oi shipptis hold Ilu sujt 
])h(,'is ot the pooils itspon-abit' loi .in\ duty oi 
t'xpciise-. im Ul I ed t hi oiiph laihr*e to t .u i \ out ( lu ii 
iiisli m tioiis lepaidinp tlu < oi 1 1 » t iinouinp ol tlu* 
poods 'The non-pio<hu tion ol a t t'l I ili< at** wlun 


will d< pt lid Belo\s will be louiul tin* toriu ot 
( ei tilu alt* in us(‘ to ila\ 

Jlu re aic otlu-i foi ms similar in woidinp to the 
abo\e, but they all lesemble one anothei \ ei y 
I losely 

(FllTlFK \TF OF I’KOTFST. (Ste Fkohsi ) 
FFKTIFIFATi: OF KlUilSTRATlON.- A eeitili 

I ate piveii b\ the itpisti,ii ol t ompanies ol any 
moitpape oi ihaipe ii*pistt'ied in puisiiaiKe ot Sec- 
tion t)d, sub s( ( turn a, ol the t (uiipaiiu s (('on so lid a- 
tion) \< I , It)(i8 (s, e K 1 ( ,1s 1 KA 1 loN' oi' MoKU.^ents 
AM) C'liAKt.i s), and slalinp the aiiioiiiit llu'i<*by 
secuud Ilu (citifualc is » om linae < c \'ult lu e I hat 
(he It (jimt'iiu Ills ot (lit' 'stttion as (o lepistiatiuu 
have bi ( II toiiipiud with A i i'p\ ol iVeiy teltl- 
I’u ate ol 1 ( pist 1 ,d u)ii IS ( o bt iiidt>is(d b\ Ihetom- 
jtany on I VO 1 y d( b( III ui ' t a c t 1 1 ifu .d t t it th lx nt in t* 
st Ot k whit h IS issm 1 1 b\ the i oie j ',ui \ , ami Ilu 
nu III ol w Im h Is s( I UK d b\ Ilu iiioi(p,ap,i oich.npe 

so I ( fist ( K (I 

t FHTIFH \Ti: OF Ki:(ilSTK\ . \ t lot 11 meid 

(Oiilainmp the ii.niu aiul dis. Mplutii ol .i \t'ss(l, 


Form of (Vrtifieale to obliiiri a rebalc of Fiislonis IMilics on p'oods and 
arOeliss, the ^rowlli^ produre or luaiuifaeliirt^ of the I oiled kint^doin, 
when made and nipMied by a person other than an individual 
iiianiifaeOirer or supplier. 


(ll IIIK' of [>•[ ^ Ml M^lllIUJ ill'* ■ 1 llx U' 

(;) Ills iL tlx* woeS ptilii'i, iii in , 
( lili f ch I k, or iiriin iisil ' iIIk i il, 
Hi\ iiif’ I ink .o tlx < i .( ID i\' hi' 

{ ■,) N IIIK Mill x) Iri )| in Iiiiil X t nil I (s) 
Ol Ul|.|llxi(s) 


( ( ) N uix' of 111 u.iit X I 'll I'l (d ol s,i)'j>lii r( -.) 


I th Ju)(l<\ that 

/amid ■ 7 1 h 

th( Mamtlaitiih r{s) o/ the aitu/is nidiatiil, anit w *)/ thi~ tixtifuatc o)i 
hi hat/ e/ 

tlu UllJ Mil liuhll tui I I \ s] 

/ hil, (’ the ituaii i<j h uca i n.; . niht I i/u hihh\ tluii ///is' 

lUi'fit < lh>iii the '>(iiJ ( I) 


(S) N.iiiii of j)iit\ or puix'i t'> wlioiu 

.an icli 1 ll L HOOK I li 

Ud Jiixrl in wouis ,it Unt^lli llx tol.il 
\ ihu of noon x 


(7) South Afix i ol C.inxli, o llx i ox 
*iniy hi 


O (S) 

iiinuuiitni:; to (b) 

K) tiiii and (t>ntt, iind that all the aitnlts uuludat in tin' said tnvoiie 
a; I*’ boil I tide //, e I'KM /// , />K'(/m e, oi nui nn hu t m e (d I ^ nihd Isim^dom, 
tind that a suhMantuil juatuoi oj the lahonr of tluit Maod/ i //a, intend 
into the j'liuluition oj lenv nianu/ai tm < d iiitule niilndiit in tlu said 
ineoue to the extent in nuh aitnle u/ }u t Us-. th<tn m/( jouith id i'lilue 
oj ivny anh intule in lt^ jneont loiii/ition laidv /.a exjuat to (7) 


Ihitid a/ 
diiv of 

thi.‘ poods aie l it all'll al ( usloms woultl nu an the 
loss ol the teb<de or^e-pa\ ment of a i < i lam poi tu»n 
of the iluty tliaipt'tl at Iht' ])t)i t i>t enti\, <iml the 
shipper would hold tlu* sup])liei it sponsible lor siu li 
loss 1 he pi f fei ent nil t.uilt .utoititd by oiir 
Colomt s to Th dish-m.itle pootls v\as an r luh avoiit 
to obl.un Colonial pieleiinte oi a dimmnlfon of 
diit\' on it'ilaiii pootls exporlt'tl Irom the Ctilonus 
to Ihiplaml, tr fiee entiy lor ('olonial *’,oods ap.iinst 
a duty on loieipn poods It was arpuetl that il the 
Colonies pave a reliate of a cf;rtain .iinounl of duly 
on Ihitish pooils, we ought to pranl Ihe same t on- 
I ession to Colonial poods Althonph the l*ie- 
leiential iaiill has been m luite loi riboiil twin1\' 
\’eais, ('olonial Ihekiemt' does not )'l oblain m 
ICnplaiul, altlioiipli tluie wt le t leai mduatioiis ol 
it in tlu* Ihidptt of 1919 The pn at t out i ovu-i sy 
bt*lw'e(n I'icc liatle anti Fioletlion ha-, slill to bt' 
lonpht out, and it will be on tlu nsnll ol tlu 
st r npple t hat the tut ni e 1 1 ath' jiolu \ ol tlu t ouni i y 


thn • 

10 

aiul othei j>.li t u ulai '.Miilit! ,it Ilu poit ol 

‘ ('fIiTIFK ATi: OF SIIAKFS (.lOJM ST0( K 

(OMFANV). Ill the oidinaiy i oiii a' ot lhinf;s it 
was ijuite siiltu It nt loi a pitopi t lisf meiiibt i ot a 
I ompany to have ajiplietl loi and to have had 
allotted to 'um a^ h.iit oi slniit m a i ompany, anti 
to have li,ul*his ii.one i nti it d ii()on the repisU i to 
tomjilcte the whole business (olinetted with the 
tom[)an\ Ilu it w,is, m hu t , in 1 he t ,ii ly stapes ot 
tompaii)* law, nonitessity Toi any iloiiiimnt to be 
|)iodm ed as eMtlrme ot the litli ol aii\ paituiil.ii 
n*i mbt'r 1o any share m tlie biisim s . o) tlu* t omjtany 
i he mx cssity toi somt; tanpibh* t xudeiu e ol nu mbc i - 
shiji wsis fust letopmsetl by* Ihe Companies At t, 
1907, and the Se-i lion ri'leiiiiip to this mailt i has 
beer rt*])! othu t d by Sitlioii ‘^>2 td tlu ('oiii[)aiui s 
(Ctfnsolitlal ion) Ait ol 1908 It m as lollows- 

“ (1) J£vei\ loinpaiK slndl, within two nu/nlhs 
a ft t'l I he allot nu nt t>l an y ot it s shai es, debt nt uri's, 
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or (lrl)( nture stock. ;m<l witliiii two months after 
the t c^istratifui oi the transfer of any such shares, 
(lef»cntnres, oi dehentuie stock, < oinplete and 
have leadv f'n deliveiv tfie icitihcates of all 
sliaies, the dehentnres, an<l the (eitih«ates of all 
dehent ur(“ stoc k allotted or 1 1 ansfei red, unlc ss t he 
ronfiitions of issiu* of the shares, dcbentuies, ru 
debenture stoi k olheiwise ])i ovule 

“ ( 2 ) If (hdault IS made in (omplyinc; with the 
r( quirements of this Sec firm, the company, and 
evcMv dircH toi , inamiet r, se< ret.it y, and otlu t 
offn c r of the' coinpanv' who is knt:)win),,d v <a pai tv 
to the dcdault, shall be liable to .i fiiU' not e\< eed- 
111^ yS for (‘vc'iy d<i\ duiin^ which the dcdault 
( Old I lines ’’ 

\ c ( 1 1 1 fu <atc' has now bee onu- a nc c c ssd \ , w he the r 
th(‘ mattcT IS one cd the issue of sh.ii c s, d< be ntiii c‘s, 
oi dt'bc id UI e stoe k , ,ind d must be- dehv ei e d to the* 
])c I SC)!! c'llt it 1( d t he 1 c t o 1 ’cMialt l< s an* pi esc 1 1 be cl for 
failiiic to c omply vvitli tlu' teams of the' Section the 
shau' certifuate is deliveieel by the coiiijcanv upon 
tlu' shateholder Kivin.i; up the* leceijits whn h he has 
received in lespect ot the' ptiyincait of the moneys 
retpiired upon ajipluation ami allotment 1 lie 
ccitihcaite forms are alwaN’s ]>rinted in book form 
with a ])erfoi ation divulmj.', the lorm liom '.‘he 
coiintei foil h'ull jcaituulais aic' ciitcied on the 
couideifoil, as well as on the* ceilifutde I he foim 
of the' certificate' is ^yemiallv as follows — 

Ordiniir) Share ( ertif irate. 

No A o of Shares 

'rhe A. It. ('uinpaiiv, l/uaited. 

Capita! / lilb.OOO 

Divided into (nauiiiip' the chile i eiit kinds 

of sli.u c s) 

'Hus is to ccitify that . of . is 

the rci^isti'} ed holder of , shares of ..each, 
numbered to , l)Oth inclusive, in the 

above -named Company, subject to the Memorandum 
of , I ssociation and the rules and reijulations thereof , 
and that up to this date there has bean paid in 
respect of each of the said shates the sum of . . 

(iivt n under the common seal of the said Company 

the day of 

Sometimes the cc'rtiluate has a footnote to the 
following; efiec t — 

“ 1 he company will not ti.insfcr any shaies 
without the pioductioii of the cc'itilu.de lelatiiid 
to such s'aaies, which < ei tilic ate must be sui- 
u’lidtied befoic any deed of tianstc'r, whether loi 
the whole oi .iny jxiition theu'of, c.in be ic'pns 
tered, oi a new ceitituate issued in exchange " 
d he signal uies aie those of two dirc'c tots ami cef the 
scciet.iry 1 he sc-al of the loinji.mv is also ailixed 
'the cei title ale is impoitant, and it is always primd 
facte evidence of the title of the iiic-mbcr to the share 
oi shaies induadc'd , and the ob)ec t of the doc ument 
IS to enable a shaieliolder to show a gecod title if ho 
wishes to tianster the* shares, the mimheis ot which 
must be imluated A shaie cc'itificate docs not 
lecpmc ,1 stamp, and d is not a negotiable insliii 
ment Moreovei, it doc-s not amount to <i warranty 
of title (^11 the ])ai t of the company issuing it 

Idle certificate is prima facie ev ideiic c' of the tiMe 
of the pel son mimed thei em to the- shaie or shares 
incluatcd. Ihc ceitificale is, in lad, the membei ’s 
title deed The absence of a ceitifuate would make 
it very diffw ult for any poison who proic'ssed to be a 
member to deal with his shaies, tor a purchases, of 
the same, or a lender who advanced money upon the 
security of the shares, would naturally lecjuire some 


tangible security before parting with his money 
A dithculty will certainly arise if a certificate is lost 
or destroyed. Such a case is generally provided for 
in the articles, by which the company is empovverefi 
to issue a new certificate in place of the old one 
upon the member giving such indemnity as the 
c'omjiany thinks fit under the circumstanecs Some- 
times there is a guarantee adefed, a third party 
be< uming surety to indemnify the company in case 
of nec c'ssity. d his, again, is an agreement in the 
form of an indemnity, and requires a fid stamp 
( )ii occasions <i st.itutoiy elec laral ion {q v ) ot loss or 
clest ruction is made, and this lequircs a stamp of 
2s fid 

Ihe company is bound by wliat is stated in the 
(CTtificate, c)r, in other words, it is estojiped from 
dc living the contents ot the ceitifuate Ihe c erti- 
fu .lie IS, in fac t, “ a declai ation to all the woild that 
Ihc: pc'ison in whose' name the ceitifuate is made 
out, <ind to whom it is given, is a shaieliolder in the 
company, and it is given b} the comp.iny with the 
inteiihon that it shall be so used b\' the pc'ison to 
whom it IS given, and acted upon in flu s.ile and 
tiansfer of shares ” And not only does the estoppel 
iq V ) apply as to the name of the member entered 
upon the ccitificate, but also .is to the slatemcn*' 
ot the .imount which li.is been ji.iid upon the shares , 
but the ceitifuate must have been issued regularly 
by 1 he c ompaiiy Any fraud jirac tised by its oKu lals 
in the issue will lelease the company fioiii liability 
uuccer this head , ,ind a jn'tson who takes a < ei titi- 
catc which contains, to his knowledge, ,in untrue 
st.atcmc'iit would leceive no .issist..ncc liom the 
cc^nrts Mcireovei, the compaiiv is only bound in 
1 espec t of .a pc'i son who .a legistered holder, .ind 
not ot .a third pc'rson into whose jiossession an 
ciaoneous cc'itiluatc' h.is come 'Ihe utmost caic, 
1 hc'i c'foi C', is nec c'ss.ii y lu Ihe ] jrc'p.ii atioii .ind issue 
ot a share c c'l tilu ab', and iii all subsec|uc'iit cle. dings 
watli the' share's ic'lerred to m flu* cerlifuale it is 
advisable lh.it the company should insist, vvhi'U it 
has to ic'gislc'r a mw membei, that the ceititicate 
sh.ill bc^ prodiuc'd. 

In the .ibscncc'^ of any cxjiiess agii'ciiuait, it is 
alw.iys an vindeistcjod tiling that a membei or sliaie- 
holcler must jiay foi his shaies iii cash, and casli 
only, and the full amount of the nomin.il value of 
the share's must be paid Shaies c.innot bc' legally 
issued at .1 discount, .dtlurngh l)y means of commis- 
sion, brokerage, c'tc , as is shown in the aiticlc on 
flNDi KVVKi iiNcs, tlu' same tluiig can, in ellc'ct, be 
can led out by .i veiy small amount ol strategy 
Ihit this pnmaiy obligation to pay for shaies ’n 
mom v m.iy be s.itisfied in money’s worth, and it is 
well known that upon the sale C)f a going com cm 
to a company some shares aic almost luvaiiably 
lake'll as a part of the ])urchase jiiicc Again, shaic's 
m.ay bc aw.irdcd in icturn foi vvoi k done or scivucs 
icncletcd It is not material that the so-called 
money’s worth is ot sm.dl value 'Ihe adccjuacy of 
the 1 etui us for shares w'lll not be inquued into unless 
tlic'ie IS a clear case of fraud set iq). It is essential, 
however, that any confiact as to shares which ate 
])aid for otherwise ih.ui m c .ash sh.ill be duly 
recorded in the allotment return which has now to 
bc made' within one month of the allotnu at of shares, 
and to bc filed with the legistrar 

It IS to bc not 1 C cal that before an oifu lal quotation, 
oil the London Stock Exchange, fur stocks and 
shares c.an be obtained, the committee require that 
the certificates shall conform to certain conditions 
(See o^oTArioN on London Stock Exchange) 
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C F R T I FI C \ T K 0 > T A X A T I 0 N. (Sor 
Allocatur ) 

CERTIFICATION OF CHEQUES.-In the United 
States of Amenca, cheques arc frequently “ceiti- 
tied " by bankers, the certification beiny equivalent 
to an aneptance on the part of the banket. When 
an AmciKan banker accepts or ceiiifies a (he<jue, 
he charges the amount at once to the diawei’s 
account and holds it in a special account against 
his liability upon the cheque. By tlic law of the 
United States, “ whetc the holder of a cheque pro- 
cures it to be accepted or certified, the drawer ami 
all indorsers are dist harged from liability theieon 

In this countiy, foi the convenieiue of banki'is 
in connection with the clearing of cheque.s, cheques 
are often " marked " as good, and m some cases 
they are " marked " at the reejuest of the diawer 
(See Marked Cheque ) 

CFHTIFKWTIBN OF TKANSFFHS. (s,, C i u 

1 iFii I) Ik \nskj' k ) % 

CERTIFIED (HEQUE.~A cheque \chuh is 
marked or certilied by a banker that it is good 
for the amount for which it i.s diawn (See 
Certification of Chequi.s, Marked Chequf ) 
CERTIFIED COPY. — A (eitified «ojiy. oi an ollice 
copy, as it IS sometimes (ailed, is one that has been 
c.xamined with (he oiiginal and eertificd by fhe 
resjxjnsible offu lal as being (Oiri'ct dims, if a will 
IS required, the oiigmal cannot, of com sc*, be 
obtamod, but any ]>(.TS()n m.iy have a c oj>v o^ it 
on paying KTtain Itrs , and tlu' ri'gistiar .if Soiikt- 
set House will ( (Ttif\ as to ifs ('onecfn<‘ss wlien (he 
( op}’ has been compared with the oiigmal l-'or 
stamy) diifv, see ('oi ^ 

CERTIFIED TRANSFER. — 13c fore registcied 
stock or shares can he tr.insfcrred, a dc'ed of liansfcr 
executed by tlie person wlio is regi'.teic'd as pro- 
ptietor and .also by the purclinsca has to fie lodged, 
accompanied liy the con esponding < ei ( ifn .itc* in fhe 
name of the transfeior with the comiianv or regis- 
tration office Befote a transfer deed isp oiniileteci, 
it may be ncccss.uy for it to be sent Ihiough the 
post or lianded ovci to different mdivuluals, whicli 
m\olves a certain amount of delay-nTul iisk of loss, 
so that it IS not desii able that tlie eei lifn ale rcdafing 
to the deed should ac c omjiany it on ifs ti.uels 
A system is, therefore, m opeiafion whcic-by the, 
ceitifieate suppoiting a deyd of transfer may he 
lodged with the conqiany oi wuth the Sec retary of 
the I.oncloii or any of the piovimi.il Stock 
Exchanges The registrar or Stock Exc hange 
official, as the* case may be, takes charge of tlie 
ceitificatc and affixes a stamp to the deed of 
transfer to the effec t ,^hat a certificate m lespcct of 
the shares named therein has been lodged with him ; 
ihis he signs and returns the deed to tlic broker who 
lodged it wath liim d'fus operation is called “ certi- 
fying a transfer,” for the registrar or official ecigdies 
that a certificate, without which the transfer would 
not be effective, has been lodged with him for the 
purpose of being u.scd in support of su< h tr.iiishr. 
The handing over of a certified transfer is gex^d 
dehvery of stock or shares by a^selK r or his broker, 
for obviously it is not the duty of the .seller or his 
agent to .see to the execution of the deed by the 
urchascr. It should, perhaps, be mentioned that 
efore a transfer is certified it has to be executed by 
the transferor. 

Another advantage arising out of the system of 
certifying transfers is that it facilitates the handling 
of various transfer deeds ansing out of shares 
included in one certificate. The holder of 100 shares 


of a company may have sold 50, 25 of which have 
been bought by one individual and 25 by another ; 
this means that two traii.sfers v\'ill have to be 
executed and that thret' new certificates will have 
to be made out, tw'o of 25 shaies each m the names 
of the scpaiate nunhaseis and one for the balance 
of 50 shaics in the name of the original holder. As 
one of the tiansferees might be resident abroad or 
not readily available for juii poses of signature, it 
might easily (Vtxur that while one liaiisfer could be 
lodged f(x legistration .ilnujst immediately, a week 
or more miglit elapse befoie flic second dtxxi would 
be read} foi that [impose, and it would be impos- 
.sible to la'op tilt' one ( ei I ilii .ife for 100 sliaios 
att.Ti bed to the rcs[H'(.ti\e (i.msieis The dilficulty 
is overeom*' by lodging the (cililu .\te tor 100 shaies 
with (he [iiopcr oflu lal, and h.i \ mg (hr f w'o tiansfeis 
ot 25 shaies c.'uh ‘‘ certified ” .md .i balance ticket 
issued for the 50 sh.ucs lemaming m the name of 
th'‘, OI igma! pi oju lelor. 

1 he pi .t( tu e of t ei t ifu a ( u 'll is not in any wav' 
siqijioited li\ st,i(ntoi\ t ii.u I nu nts , it is meiclv 
the outcome of .ui .uccjOmI [ii.nlne in business 
ciielcs, .md li.is obfained on scvei.il oce.isions fhe 
rc'ciigmtion of tin loiirfs llm most impoilaiit 
< .is(' on tlio point IS Hint of /i/s//-)/i \ 1 he lialhi'. 

('ovso/o/n/d/ (o, ISUO, '25 () lU) 51 ‘ 2 , wlirnmn 
I old (iistKo I indji \ tiiih (In, ill with llu’ oiigm 
.md jn.u ti( e of gi\ mg '' 1 1 i iiiu .itious '' 

A died of tiaii'-li'i Is Slid to lia\e imdclgolie the 
pioccss of cei lifii .ilion whin (li(> following loim 
.ip|»( .11 s Ml the top lelt-h.ind mai gm, below the jd.u c 
(H i upied liv the leccmie s(,uii|i, iniinnn; .it a iiglit 
angle to tile gc-iiei.il bode ol till' (iiKument — 

.Vo 

i iiilfuate Ao /,a //ic .Shaies luiim d 

hitlnii, /o/e, ,/ Hath the ( i in faun (his , ,/ m 

ol . , 10 

I 01 the / X ( iiinf'dii] , J td , 


In some loims of i < i lilu at ion, m addition to the 
mimliei ot t he ( ei t itn .ite, the di 0 im 1 u'o immlx'r oi 
th(' shaies is .also si.itcsl , lint foi (he most p.ut those 
mimbeis aie not mseifcd m the c ei tilii .itioiufoi m 
Most of the I omjianies emplo}' a nibbei isl.unp con- 
taining the loim gi\en al)o\(‘, loi the [impose of 
de-ilmg with ti, rush is hit for • ei tita .ition, though 
thb ma)()iity of teams scild by tlie law 

stalioneis (onlain a jnovisioii foi this m the usual 
s[>acc‘ id'licMc is an advantare m using a s[)cli.'i 1 
stam[) for the pui[)Ose, insomm h th.it it to a i ertain 
extent adds to the validity of the ac t ol ( catilii ation, 
as the name of the conqi.my is then inqiimted on 
the deed. 

Where a great auiount of eei tilieation is earned 
on, iL is found riecessaiy to kc’cj) .i iccotd of all sucli 
irans.ii tions in a i ei lilu .itions oi transieis book, 
vvliich pi (nudes the lollowmg informafion- - 

(I) 'J he iiumbei of the c ei t iln .ition 

(2} d he date when lianslets .irc loilged 

(d) 'I laiisteror's name 

(4) The number of certificate lodged lor cancella- 
tion 

(5) Tlie name of brokers lodging transfeis and 
certifii ate 

(6) The number of the shaies named m the* 
transfer, 

(7) Date when transfer ictuincxl for registration. 
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(8) Ihe ttansfercc’s names 

(9) A (fjlumn for general remarks, in which any 
information as to lialant (‘ note would be ret orded. 

If the work ot ( ertificalion i*', lujwever, not heavy, 
some I ornpames [irefer nu-rt ly to enter the < ertifica- 
tion transa( tions on the back of the share lertificate 
lodged with the deeds, certifuates being, of course, 
m such cases immediately « am (‘lied in the same 
way as though the tiansfer deeds wire fully 
completed and handed m for registration 

Should the number ot shares (jii the ceitificate 
exceed those represented by the tiansfer deeds 
lodged, the broker may lecpuie some "Note” 
stating the number of shares left ovi'r as a balance 
for dispos.d. On the other hand, he may intimate 
his desire to have a " balam e ti< ked " issued giving 
mstnudions for a share (eililKate to be pieparcsl 
for the number of shares Iclt in the transferijr’.s 
name. 

Certifu ations at c ( ai ru d out both by the Sec i cd.uy 
of the Share ami Loan department ot the b\cnk 
Icxcliange, as well as by the sccrOaiy or otheu 
otfic lal of the companies to whom the shares or 
stoc ks leJatc' 

CERTIORARI. — -'I his IS a sitecial jirocess by 
means of whuli the ttial of an action rnayt be 
removed from the couit in \vluch it wouhl be 
ordinarily tiic'l to a couit of superior juiisdiction 
or the ordcM' made' by a c can t ol intc i loi jui U'dic tion, 
may bc' btoughl up 1c> be ciuashcd by <1 Divasioiial 
t'ourt of the' lligh ('ouit ol Jusiht' In civil cases 
it sometiim s happems that local jcicgmlicc may be 
so strong (hal a tan Inal is ,dl bul iinpossililcg 
c'spm lally d it is a 1 1 lal bs' jui v, and the me mbc is 
of the ]uiy hav to be diawu liom the* mhabit.uit s 
of the neighboiii hoocl , ami om- ol the' jc.irties 
to the* action may, on showing goocl cause', j)io- 
c lire the ic'moval ol all rc'coids, c ic , c onm'c Ic d 
With it to London, so that an impartial tribunal 
may be obtained In c riimual c<iscs, also, it is 
occasionally thouglii advisable to lemovc the place 
of tiial for similar teasons, and the sanfe pioceduic 
IS adopted it it is likely that dihu ult ]ic)mts of law 
may arise Ceitioiaii in ciiminal cases will jciobably 
become vei y rate now that the Couit of Criminal 
Appc'al lias bec'ti established 

CESSIO RONORIIM (and see Slc^iutstuai ion in 
Scorcii L\\\) — I he jtiocess of ccssio bonorum {i c , 
silt tehdci of goods) w.is mtiodm c cl into Sc otc h legal 
proiecluie hi oidei to modify the iigoui of tlu' law 
as to inipi isomiK nt foi dc'bt If a dc’btor macle lull 
disclosuic and i.cMnplete sunindc'i of his goods, die 
obtained liberation fioru impiisoumciit ami j.io- 
tection fioiii ac. tions. He lemaiiied liable, lucwcver, 
for his debts, and could not obtain a dischaigc ily 
the' Dc'blcus Act cjl 1880, nssjo bononon bc‘c aine 
a nuiuu toiin of pits css lor the distnbution of 
bankrupt cstatis. and was oiteii a]t])lied a.s a 
substitute for secpiestration in. dealing with small 
e.states 

I he' ptocc ss of ressio bonorum was .ibohshed by 
the' HankiUjitcy (S( ot land) Ait, 1013 

CESTUI QUE TRUST.— rius is an old French 
legal phrase, still m loiumon use, which signifies 
the jieisou m whose favour a trust o])Ciatcs,^’t e , 
the person who is benefuially interested in the 
estate. 'Ihus, if Brown holds lands or a fund in 
trust for Jones, so that, although Brown is the 
legal owner, the benefits ol the tiust ate to be for 
Jones, Biow'ii is the trustee and Jones is theVcfsfwt 
"que trust. The pluial of tins phrase is cestuis que 
trustent (See Trustee.) 


CESTUI QUE USE. — The person in whose favour 
a use 01 a tiust in leal property has been declared 
CESTUI ip'E VIE.— When property is held by 
one jieison during the life of another perscai, tlifit 
jiersoii duiing whose life the projierty is tej be 
enjoyed is called the cestui que vie When an estate 
IS held m this manner it is generally known as an 
" estate pur auhe vie." 

CEYLON. — rosition, Area, and Population. 

"Ceylon, the 1 esplcndcnt," is a pcar-shajied island, 
lying to the south of India, between 6' and 10° 
noith latitude* and 79^° and 82° east longitude It 
is, in leality, a detached fiagimnt ot India, fioni 
wlm h it IS scjuirated by the Hulf of IManai and Balk 
Stiait Maiuu and Kainc swaiam Islands, and the 
coral reef of Adam’s Budge almost connect the 
island w'lth the mainland of India, suggesting the 
route; (jf a future lailw'ay The aiea of the island is 
2.S.481 scpiaie miles (over oneddth of the United 
Kingdom), and its jiojnilation apju oximately 
4,500,000, most (’>f w'hom aie Sinhalese* (somC' 
tinus called Cingalese) and ranuls Most of the 
pojiulation ai e lound m the' south-west. 

Coast Line, 'i'he land lOund the coasts is low- 
lying, and backwateis exjianding into large lagoons 
aie found at Battiialao and other ])laces 'J’nnc.o- 
mali, on the math-east, has a fine natural haibour, 
and Colombo has a magnificent artificial harbour. 
Powerful oc I'au c ui lents sweej) along the; coasts, but 
the tides arc scarc.ely [lerc cptible 

liuild. F rom the low coastal stiips, which widen 
in the noith and math-east, the land nsc's to the 
ciiculai mcjuutain jilaleau ol thcMc'UHe (4,000 sejuare 
miles), altaming heights of 8,300 ft in I’edrota- 
lagalla ami 7,400 ft. in the famous Adam's Peak. 
Numerous shea t nviis tiaccise the islaml, the 
longest being the Mah.ivillaganga (150 miles), which 
pouis its wateis into the ocean at J'l im oinalcc* 

(’liniilto, '1 he e Innate is tropic al, but c omparatively 
healthy, exiejit m the low-l^ing distiuts 'irojaial 
heat m modc'iated by the suiicninding wate'i'-i, and 
live inonscjcsii winds (the' south-wast blcjwing lioin 
June to Sc'ptc ml)c r, and the luathcast fiom 
October to Jaiiu.u\) '1 he ,ivc'iagc' inc'aii annual 
tempei .iturc' of the coast distia <s is 80M' , <it 
Kandy, 7(P h' , at Colombo, 80 ' F , at M.inar, 
H2 h' , <uid at Nuwaia Idi^.i, tlu' sanatoinim 
((>,000 It hmji), 58''' 1' (hc'at \aiiations m lainfall 
oceur 111 chlleieut ])<ut;s of the inland, the dric'st 
distiK ts being those' of .Manar in the math-west ami 
I lambautota m (he south (30 to 40 in ) , while the; 
wettest distiut is the Patnapui.i in the south-west 
(150 m ) Colombo has an annual rainfall of 8.^ in 
and Nuwara Fliv<i 95 in 

IToduction and Induytrit'S. ' A^ncultuic Me.st of 
tlie inluibitants of Ceylon aic engaged m ague ult ure 
Coftec', once the staj)le jiroduct, has la-en almost 
cntiiely cli'stio^cd by disease Ovei 700,000 aeics 
aie' e uitivatc'd with rice Tea (500,000 acres) now 
takes a veiy jiieiimm nt jiosition, and flounshes liom ' 
a few feet above sea-level to an c Icvpt ion eil 7,000 ft 
d'hc bulk of the lea plantations aie, howevei , found 
in the central plateau, where the slope, due aymg 
vegetable matter , heavy rams, and iron-imju c gnat eel 
soil are favourable faetors. Extensive maikets in 
Europe, the Umteel States, Russia, and Australia 
tenel to increase the ptodm tion. In recent years, 
rubber has been grown in im reasing quantities on 
the lowlands, and now over 300,000 aeres are 
devoted to its eultivation European capital is now 
being cmjiloyed m the cultivation of the eoco-nut 
palm, and the desiccation of the kernel for 
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t on fee 1 lone I \ 1 i ot o-nut J.ind lu's noi f li .iiu! 

south of Battii aioa, and Ixtuifii J’ullalain and 
^ralli Otln r a^inulfmal piodint.s an ( innainon, 
t nn hona in Oic tua dislints la^ao, ti>l)a(( 0 , and 
spires 

1 he rasfmul lnd\i'~tr\ Cattle ai llie i hud 
animals re.iicd, and aie lari^dv ns* d foi dran^ht 
])ur]H)S('s, esjjoi ndlv tin* small Sinhah s(‘ (.ait hulls, 
i he numbei of hoi ses is small, mainlv on a( ( omit 
of the (lunate (loats, shee|>, and pu;s aie loiind in 
fairly laipn- numbcis Ivtloils aic Ixin'^ made to 
imjiioxc tlu‘ bleeds of the \ .mous amm.d^ 

Mining 1 he mineral rese>niei-s are small, thouf^fi 
the output of idurnbapo is laryt', and Ce\ Ion li.is loipt; 
been famous ioi its ^nms Kubus and tats’ e\ es aie 
found m the R.itnapura distiut, and moonstones 
in tile J'fandy distint 

y-ii/ony 'Jlu' })eail fisheiu's m the (hilf of Manar, 
whir h hav e been leased to a toniiiany, aie impoi lant 
forestyy Vei y valuabh' tinifn'i. im ludiny (bony 
and satin\v(')od. is found in the (d vlon forest'^ 

Mannfditioci 1 In st' are of loial im]»oi tarn (* 
only I hey include' tlu' manufac tun* of roir Kipe and 
coco-nut inattiny, salt (a (>oveinment monoj'ol\), 
ve;.;(‘table oils, desutaled to(o-nul. (otton t k»th 
(nand looms), aioe k (spiiit), jtutlltiy, baskets, 
furniture, and leatlu i 

CoinniUIlicatioilS. (.'e>lon has m.iny pood loads 
and most jiarls t)f tilt' island are a(<('ssiole b\ land 
or sea K.nhvays aie extindinp, all tin* pniK.pal 
towns and plantinp dishuts .ne (onneited bv lail 
The mam lmc*runs fioin Colombo tliiouph Kuiu- 
nepala, Aiim adhapm a to (allna. with biamhes to 
K.indy, Nuwaia Iclua, ami C.alle 

Coruiliorce. 1 he ( \])oi 1 . of C( \ ion aie tt ( at ao, 
(.iidamom., t miMiiion, ■ on \ain, fibit^ tilioiiella 
(dl, lubber, iihnubapo, ( opi a, aieianufs, almonds, 
and t im hoiia Mt lals, mat Iniu i v, coal, ( otitai poods, 
salt fish, IK e, pi am, and -[(ii its .u t' the < liic f iinpoi ts. 

Trade ('etifres. Lnli»,i!>o (270, ood), the (apdd, 
and the most tt'idial poi t ol the Inliati (Ttaii, 
posst sscs a mapnilK ('lit h.ubour on the west (o.ist 
h'rom C loiitcs dict'ipc to India, (lima, ami 
Austialia. Most tif tlu* loicipn tlade of lh(' idand 
passes thioiiph Cokanbo 

(/a//a^5(),00()), at the cxtienu' south ol the mlaml, 
IS a ])oi t still 1 111 p(d taut < ommei t lalK , thou);h it has 
lost mut h of its old linj) 0 ’ bima , sim e tht use of 
Colombo <is a sb aim r poi t 

Juindy (25,000), tlu' oM binhaltst (apifal, is 
beaulilully situated on tht* iiiL-hlaml ol tlu ( (iilial 
kro\i!U( 1 li(' altia-li\e botaim paidtiis of 

ikiadenua .iri' in its neie iiboiii hood 

Jdfftui (20,000), in*llie ( \ti( me iioi th, i . ,i pm ely 
Trimil town 

I rnu ()»uili, ou the noi th-( a*-t. hasalim h.nboui , 
but its mat. ( essible posiluai limits it-i timh' 

IVo|>l(! mid (JoMTiiiiient. C( \ Ion is a I li ili sh ( . own 
• Coion\. It is 1 uled by .1 Cov ( 1 noi (appoinli'd b\ the 
Colonial t)lli( c in J>ondon), who is aukd by' .in 
kxeiutue Coiflicil of hve k adinp olti lals, ami a 
Lepislative Cornu il of seventien immlxis '1 he 
island was constituted a si'pai^ite (olony in 1801, 
and the whole aica jiassed mtc) Ihilish hanils in 
1815, when the Kandyan kmp was l.ikcn prisoner. 
Over (SO per rent, of the ]:>o[)ulation aie binh.alese, 
25 per cent. damiLs, and (S jier lent. Moh.immed.ans. 
Kuropeans number about 6,500 J'lnamially the 
( olony ha.s liourishcd of late y(*ai.s, and the limits 
of the productive caj>acity' of the island are still far 
from beinp appioai hed 

Dependency. 'The Makhve Islands, a long chain 


of roial foim.dion, Kinp 50(> mik's w'est of Ceylon, 
aie po\ (•! ned bv an hneditaic SiiK.in, who pa\.s a 
yeail\ tubule to the Cc‘\ Ion (.oveinim-nt Most of 
till' inhabitaidN aie M( ihamniedans, who obtain 
thin livelihood fiom tlu ininu'i oils ( m o-nut palms, 
ti lilts, and (sid>I(' nuts 



.Mads an* di sp,it( h( d to ( ev Ion fi om ( d ( a 1 Ih d am 
e\ 1 1 \' I'liday niphl ( olombo is (pdOO mik's dis- 
tant horn kondon, and tlu turn ol tiansit is about 
SI \ I ( en d.iy s 

• C.r.l. (Also wiitbu ('Ih') Will II lh(S( 1]ii((' 

1( 1 1 ( I s at ( iis( d 111 ( on .1 I h( III w il h I 11' shi pim id ol 
’^)ods ^tlu y sipiidy “ ( o ^t li e -r hi , and i n oi i am ( ”, 
and llieii im .iiiiiip is ihd l!i o i, luiposid upon 
tlu s( 1 1( I ol 1 1 1 ( lu )( id ^ .111 a bs( 1 1 1 1 1 ( ( 1 u 1 y to pi ( h u i ( 
the vhnuiu 111 (d tlu saiiM iiiidr i a bill ol ladiiip, su' h 
as will, uiu 1( r the oi o\ is uiiis ( on I a i lu ( I 1 1 1 it, i iisii i ( 

1 he (k hvei \ "1 I lu' 'oods .it I he sp( ( ilu d d( St mat loii 
"^b |uslu( I ,a(]Jimn o!imi(ut((l on this loim (.)( 

( Old 1 a( t I f I I lu h .uliii p ( as( ol J } i hni il v I n'ln^i/ojy 
1872, L 1\ , 5 H L 295, as h illow s ‘‘ 1 lu' t ( i ms .d 
<>- pi“ ' ' ovei ( ost, lo ipht, and insmaiu e, pay- 

im nt by .k ( e[it am (* on ie((iviiip, shippmp do( ii- 
im Its,’ aic veiy usmil, and ai(' pei te( tly w'eil umk i- 
stood m jiract u e 1 he mvou e is made out di biting 
the lonsipni'c* with the apreed pi uc (oi tlm actual 
( ost and ( omnussjon, willi tlu; pKnnimis ol insur- 
ance and tlu* iK'iphl, as the ( asc m,iy b( ), and 
piviiTg him < redit foi the .imoiint ot the fr(*ipht 
whicli ]i(' will have lo pay to the slnjiowni'i on a< tuaJ 
dehvi'ry , and for tin, balam (> a diaft is drawn on • 
tlic (onsigncc which he is hound to accept (if the 
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t»(‘ HI { oiiloi mit y with hi^ (.oiitia<-t) on 
having' h<in(l< <1 to Imii the < harti-i [>tirty, bill of 
lafliny, and poln v ol insiirain c Should the ship 
arrive wilfi tin ^oods on boaid, he will have to ])ay 
the Irn^ht, whnh will make up tin* amount he lias 
a;^reid to pav Shoidd tin i^oods not be delivciinl 
in (. onset [in m e ol ,i pt ill ot the s( a, he is not ( alh'd 
on to ])av tin' loii-dd, and In will itMovan the 
amount ot his intent st in tin' yootls undei the 
])o!i( y II th»' non didiv'eiv is, in t euisi ejueiu e ol 
some mist ondiu t on the pai t ol the niastei oi 
marnieis, not tov'eietl by tlu' poh< \ , Ik will letovan' 
it liom tin' shiixiwin i In substain i , tin leloii , tin- 
t onsi^nee i).i\s, 1hou'j,h in <i dith n nt inainni, tin. 
same pint as d the pooils ha 1 le i ii boiiL;ht and 
shi()pi (1 Iti him in tin- oidinaiv w,\\ 

CHAIN. ~A measure usesl m suive^iny, the length 
of whn h IS 22 yards It is i oinposi'd of 100 u on links, 
and is <'ihv kmiwii as “Gnnte'i’s Cham,” so- 

called irom the name of the mvcntoi One stpi.ire 
('Timtc-r's ( liam is oiu-tenth of .m .nu 

CHAIN OF RFPRFSFNTVnON. (v. Siah iis 

on Ois 1 Kine mm ) 

CHAIN RIJLK,- -An aiilhnutii.d lule much used 
in comineK lal t alrnhitions It t oimists til the hinija- 
tion of a senes td ttpiatmns wlin h are (tnmeeled 
tot'ellu'r and dt'pt ndeni i.nli ttn the pK-edlmy one. 
lik<- t hi' links ol a t ham 

CHAIRIMAN, OCTIFS OF. --i he i oinpU te dutv of 
the (diaitman ol a meeting dimpiist's vvliat he onyht 
{() Oio hejore , at, and ajttr the nnt tiny, though we are 
not 1 om ei netl liei e w ilh llu' hist t!ivisn>n ol his duty, 
smt e it has iiolhiny to do with tlu* mi'etmy as siu li, 
and simply eomisU in seemy tlial the i let isn uis of 
the meclim; aie t i nt'd into < llei t linh'etl, oltiiu-r 
than not it is tlu' Imsiin ss ot olhus llnm the 
chairman to do this 

As K'pMids Ins duties Ix/otr the weclitv’, they .ire 
sliyht, <iiul de])end upon win. the! he is .i p(‘i nianent 
thaiiman (,is, tor mstam e, ol a bo«l\) oi only an 
oeiasional one, ami if llu' Littei, whetia'i he lias 
been aid>omtetl befoiehand oi not It is obvious 
that the ])i epai .ilions foi a meetmy i .miiol eoiui'in 
the ( hail man wdio is only eleeteil oi <ij>pomted at 
the mei'tmy 1 he jn'imanent (liaiiman of a body 
has little or nothmy to do with the praetual details 
of the cinanyements fm (he meetings, as tlieie will 
be oH'uials wdiose duty it is to attend to these, .and 
the than mail's supeimsion will onlv be neiessaiy 
on spenal matteis outsule the usii.il loutme. He 
may, howev er, h.u e impoi tant pi ejiar.itory funi tionp 
to discharge, siu h as lonvcnm.g meetings (m 
some cases) or approving notices ot motion ^ Su< h 
duties attach m paiticular to the olluc of chairman 
of ccitam Icxal authouties, whose standing oicleis 
sliouhl be leferred to as well as the statutoiy 
provisions regulating their jiroc eedmgs 

The prejiaiatoi y iluties ol a iluuiman apiiointed 
beforelianc] to piesule at an occ.isionai meeting are 
to supervise the piaitieal arrangements for the 
gathering, ami to lonnul.itc the business and jiro- 
ceclure. The pi.ietual arian.gemeiils aie the organ- 
isers’ affair, and, if m competent h.ands, should 
need but slight attention from the chairman. lOf 
the business and procedure of the meeting, on the 
other hand, the prospective ehairmaii t annot know 
too much , he should tlioroughly master the entire 
business which has to be tiansactcd, arrange the 
order m which it is to be taken, and think^out 
every contingency which may aiise He should 
have the agenda paper cleaily written out, and 
generally see that each step in the proceedings is 


cut and dried. Careful prevision will be more than 
repaid m the smoothness and success which it will 
ensure at the meeting In drawing up the agenda, 
the names of the chief speakers should, if possible, 
be inserted , those will be the movers and seconders 
of the substantive lesolutions. The conveners of the 
meeting are geneially able to select such speakers 
from among then supporters beforehand ; and a 
careful chairman will sec that this is done, for it is 
essential that the impoitant business should be well 
])resented to the meeting, and this rccpiircs some 
preparation It is (piite a mistake to tiy to give 
the prcK ecdings an air of spontaneity , not only do 
the ciicumstam es recpiire, but the audieme prefer, 
that .a meeting calk'd for a pai ticnlar pm pose should 
in its cssc'uti.als be arianged befoiehand Criticism 
and op[)ositioTi aiising n.iturally out of the c[Ucstions 
to be dealt with will pievt'iit the meeting fiom being 
too aitihci.il and from piesuming too much upon 
general opinion It'-is dc'sirable when organising a 
mcetipg to t all it at a tune i onvenient to those 
likely to be interested, and to see that teasonable 
ste])s ate taken to ensure that all siuh ]U'Oj)lc gel 
notice of it Otlii'rwise an imia essjen may be 
created that the mc'eting w.as designed to exclude 
.all but a t lujue . and, vsliat is mm h hum e serious, 
theic IS a danger of the det isions aiiivctl at not 
being final liv le.ison of the non-pai Ik ipalion in llie 
(list ussions of jic'rstiiis entitled to be he.ud 

d'he ( h. Ill man should see that gooil anoinmoda- 
tion IS piovnh'd loi tlie Pies^, and u'nudc aii\ 
defc.i ts tht'ie m.iv be m thm ii spe^ t ,wlun the tune 
of tlu* lilt (ting aiiivts \\ (' lice 111 .111 .ige ot 
puiiluity, thi mstiumenl of w Im h is tlie leporli'i 
who ])!. netl atc's eveivwUelc' On import. ml oi e.i- 
sions, when mom* ntous m. liters ,ue dc'tided or 
sigmlK.mt speet Ill's tk li\ ei eil, the lepoiteis aie dI 
grc'iitc'r consequeme tli.m the .ludu m t', loi thtv 
aie llu* cli.miK'ls ot i oinmuiin .i1 ion to the vast 
vvoi Id outside t he h.ill ( .iv e the m a ])!.icc' of v .mtag<i 
for he.iimg .ml elht)w loom to wiite il it is con- 
siderc'd atl vis.ible to ext hide the* Pi c s^ tioin a 
mc'i-ting, It should be leimmbeted tliat rac owc'd 
jomn.ilists .IK' not the only im .ins ol publitatnm, 
am.iteui s ol Ihc louut.im jH-n .md note-book ma> hii k 
among the audumt', .uul cvi'ivone piesent .should, 
tlieietoie, be* [ait iqion his lionoiu w'hen privacy is 
desired » 

liefoK' [uesnlmg at an o[)en-aii meeting, the 
chairman should s.itisfy himsell tiiat the nccessaiy 
sti'os have been taken to c'nsuK' an imintei i uj)t('tl 
and successful meeting. Sm h duties aie for the 
seitetaiy or other lejiiesent.itive of tlie organisers 
to disch.uge, but a methodic i\l chan man will like 
to know that nothing vit.d has been overlooked 
For instance, it is absolutely essential to li.x U])on 
a [iitch whete the meeting will be allow'cd to be 
held-* -a matter vvlm h, as a rule, can only be settled 
by consulting the [lolice 1 his .assumes, of course, that 
the meeting is for a purjiose having no connection 
with any vindication of a local right of meeting 
While on the question of the police, relations 
with them m connc^dion with meetings generally 
may be mentioned. Wlule not legally necessary, it 
IS advisable to notify the nearest police-station 
beforeh.ind of large public indoor meetings, as well 
as of all open-air meetings In response, the 
inspector will almost certainly arrange for one or 
more constables to attend or be near at hand. 
By special arrangement, which wall probably include 
payment, their exclusive attendance may be secured. 
Of their own accord, the pohee will only interfere 
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in case of serious disorder, and it is \cry undesir- 
able to invoke their aid inerclv to eje(.t an intcr- 
i'liptcr , the services of the stewards should first be 
exhausted. It is aluavs advisable at larj’e nu'etings 
to arrange for a number of trust v\oith\ suppoiters 
to act as stevvatds ; they will fanlitate the seating 
of the audience and be in readiness for any 
cmergeni y 

In conclusion, as to a chairman’s duties before the 
niecting, these must necessaiily vaiy with the 
nature and purjiose of the meeting \ < aielui chait- 
man will (onfer with the lonvi-neis, oiganiseis, oi 
ottuials atcotding to i ii < iirnstam i s, andasccitain 
both what (if anv thing) he may ai tuallv' be' lecjuiied 
to do befoiehaiid, and also what it is desiiabh' he 
sliould do in tlu' w ay c)t supi i v ision and j>i ('|>ar ation 
As an instance' of spcci.il jti c'pai .ation iit'cessilated 
by one kind of meeting and not bv othcis, we may 
im-ntion the classification and c o-oidination of 
rescilutions befoie a conguss^M (onfiuiui' of an 
association oi bociv h.iving a numbc'r of bi .on lies, 
many of whom will have given notices (»f motions 
they intend to introduce' '1 his woik m usu.illy 
.is.signed to .1 spec i.d committc'c', of whn h Ihecli.iii- 
jnan of the coining meeting will ]iiob.iblv be a 
member , but in anv c .ise tlu' mattei is v ei y inii« h 
his ( one (‘rn, aiul it is esse nti.d foi Inin tlioioughly to 
understand what has been done, in ordci th.it ho 
may dc'al cle.ulv and tnmly with the' v.tiious 
motions .'it the mec'ling 

W’o now come to a chaum.in’s dulns at the meet- 
ing Ity duties .III' me.mt the functions he should 
ja 1 for ni, and these' involve some' e onsideration of 
ins fK'ison.il fiu.ihtu's and of llu' .itfilude' h<' should 
display in liancllmg the business and cle-aling with 
the' (juestions and e inei ge in ic that .nise' 'J he 
.tc tnal ])io(edine' in dc b.ite' will be foiiiicl desciibeel 
in the' .utulc' on the' (h)Nj»rc'T of Mri iings 

'1 he' e liairinan’s eluty is to m.innge the mc'etmg, 
which IS held for the puriiose eif tr.ins.'uting ie'i‘ain 
Imsiness , and not emly must he guid'- .md eonliol 
the Itcins.ution ot that business, but lie* must 
h.inelle Mie aiidienee' so that th.it business doe's not 
sntti'i liom imjirojiei mteile'ience oi int e t nijil mn 
In <i sense, the'ieloie', his tii st eoncein is the' m.iin- 
temaiK*' of orde-r, be-e aiise in chsoider no luisinc'ss 
whatevei e an be' done, luit it will onl\' be i.nely 
tliat tins 1 udinientai \' nee 1 (ibliude-s itself, sei that 
the chairman’s m.iin duty, ge'iut.illy speaking, is 
to m.inagc' the business whic h h.is to b(' tians u te d 

iHaling (Ir.st with tlie inainten.me e of or dc i , the'ie 
.ire (crtain essc'nti.d epi.ililies which must be dis- 
pl.iv ed te) ensure' this, and the .nm sliould he 
rather to pt esci vc *ot ele'i th.in to rely upon (hc- 
])Ower te) u'store it when it has been cimtuibed. 

1 he l.ittei is .dvvavs a \ er v' much more' serious t.isk 
than the) forme i, .ind it mav' be'c oim .in impossible' 
one, for disorder is ve-rv' infc'ctious, .unl (he mee'ting 
may easily get out of liand Tlu.' essenfi.rl f]n.dities 
.ibove refe'iied to are- firmness, but, and good 
le'inyier, 1 he *cx('i e ise of whicli w.ll inspne the 
audie'nc c with .i whede'sorne ie-,pfet for the e li.iir 
ancl ni[) in the bnd <ui\' elisoi eTei ly (eiule lu v' '1 liey 
will do more to eontiol ,i rne'eling Hum incic loud 
masterfulness, which tf'uds to nnt.ite by its unelis- 
( laminating use of enide' force, whe-n a elelu.itc dis- 
cretion IS often neeeled Sliengfli ot mamu'r, of 
course, IS ree|uisite ; without it, ee-itain types of 
persons in an aiiehenee would get out of hand , l^ut 
generally, tactfulness aiul inijiei luibabh' temper arc 
the most effective methods of eontrol Loss of 
temper involves loss of power in sevi'ral elirec tions 


Tact at meetings may be defneil as leading the 
audience and individual mcmbeis of it by the 
paths most accejdable to (hem ; as in all other 
circumstances, it is the ait of eonsuleiing the feel- 
ings of olheis A sense of humoiii, too, is very 
helpful, <iiid will often (.ise .i situation when every 
other mebins se'cm like ly to f.ul If an inteiiupter 
persists ill SCI ions c list ui b.uu e', I lu' c li.in man should, 
alfer wai mug him, due < t the stewards to e'jec t hirii. 
When disoulei he'eoini". gc'uet.d .ind .ill alte-nijits 
to eiuc'll it .ire- futile, the c h.m lu.m shoulcl vacate 
the e^haii and de < hue' the' nuc tiiig c losc'd (•] at h'ast 
sus|>e'ndecl lUismtss done .it .i meeting vvlule the 
cliaii Is Ihir. pistitiablv v .u .iteel is not v.ilid In dis- 
e ussing the <iuestion of disoichi, re pressive tieat- 
iiunt, vigoic'iis or t.etlul, .is llu' c .tst' leepiires, is 
m.uiilv 111 view , hut il should be' i (‘member c'd that 
(listiubauce is souu'timcs due to pi ov oc .it loii of 
ail inexc us.d)le kind, .md it is in .i high dc'grre 
e'^-eiiti.il th.it tlu* (h.m 111. Ill hmisclf should do 
nothing to .House tlu lese.l.iiue oi le.isonablc 
pc'ople I'.ii (i.ditv , loi lust, nice, or uimec e'ssary 
ii.iishiiess would iuive lh.it (Meet, .iiul musi be 
most e.uc'lullv .ivoidc'd Most e h.m uu'u are 

thoioiighlv .tlivc' to thi'--, .md, wlic'ii pie elding, foc'l 
tlumsehes luule'r ,i spe ( i.d c ,ill to mipai liaJity 
and le'sh.iinl 

1 lealmg now with t lu' m.in.igg nu iit of the business 
of llu* me ('(mg, this, if it u. to he done sue e e'sslully, 
needs .i mclhodual .md loeu .d niiiui , .i e.ip.uity 
for thinking .md deculmg (|uu kly , .i pow(*r of 
leadv sju'C'e h , stiut J.uiiuss, us just (inph.isised; 
.in (I .1 good know ledge* ot pi oi c dii i e 1 hose* (|U.dj tlC'S 
will .ill !)(' leejuiicd m .1 l.mly high degii'e* eul 
('(Ik icnc V il the* business is to be ke pi < le.u Spe. iking 
of t he* .i \ e I ,ige iiu'e t ing, t lu i e is, pc i ha])s, no gi eater 
iiec'd than this of c le ui lu ss, and il tin c h.m m.ui is to 
keep the* .mdicnce* eonliniiullv c h .ii m then minds 
as to wluit is going on, he must lust utule'i stand it 
veuy ex.utly iumse'lf A'-se mblu s si'e'in |)C'(uliaily 
Ii.ible to #onfusion .md misniulc i staiuhiig, jie'ihaps 
owing to tlu' e on tlu t of so ni.mv diflci e nt jioints of 
view, and, .uided to this tcndciuv, theic' m.iy be 
considei .ibic c omplu .i t ion in the jJiocceclmgs tlu'm- 
selvc's If .mud .ill this tlu' c h.min.m cannot gnuli* 
.and cNjikmi with a sine touch, the inec'hiig will at 
best muddle' thiongh its biisiiu'.s, oi pe'i h.aps be* .1 
< om|)l( te l.iiluie Jn all he li.is to sav, the c li.iirinan 
should ]>av ]).'utuul.ii .iltciitioii to c l^.ir, emph.itu 
eiiune i.itioii, so lh.it e \ e'l v wool ol his lulings.md 
f ntc'r[)osit ions m.iy be heaid by all : inchslinctiiess 

nn]).U(lon<d)l(' 

So nine h feu pcisonal (jn.dities As regaids flic 
*pe( llu ste'ps to lie* loll'^wcd ''v <u 1u h s on Ac.l.NDA 
.111(1 OuDi'K OF IhisiN'i ss If the nu c ting is sufiject 
to sue li eecuditioii tlu' (haiimaii must fust see that 
a quorum is prese nt , and if the me e ling is one of a 
s('i les, h(* uinst sign the minute ■, ol the* hist meeting 
after they ..ave be e 'i lead and .apjuovcd 1 he 
seve'ial s(<j)s v.iry veiv* iniu h, of eonise*, .uc ending 
te) the* ehaiactc'i of the nuctmg, bill in e-ve i v' e .ise 
tlui e* will be- .m age lie hi p.ijier ] n e*] uii eel be foi < liand, 
to wliu h tlu- ( hairm.m sheen Id c lose 1 v adhei e, t.iking 
( ( h ite'in in its pieijie r order , though it is within his 
discretion to vai y that orde i 11 .m interim c lniir- 
man eeiily has be'('ii appoinb at the outse*!, pe'iuling 
(lu* ('le'e turn of a ch.m man, siu h c h e tion (se'C artu le 
on (Jrdi r of lUisiNi ss) will he* llu' first and only 
coifl'('rn of the inteimi e h.m man 

After the jiiclinnnary foimal business at occa- 
sional rne-e'tings, cemgresses, ,md long jnte*rval meet- 
ings of assex ml ions, the eh.mm.m elehveis his 
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c)|)eiiin[^' I In'-, is often ,in extremely 

inipoit.uU item in the [d o( (, i ilin^s , when it is a 
j)iLM(hiit's iiiau);uial aiMiiss <it the <<)nfeien<e ot 
sonu tt^eat asboi lation, that is olnionsly the t ase , 
what we have more in mind is the ulilit .n i.ui aspeet 
ot i liL ( han man’s opt iiin;.'; spt e< h on lessiT ot ( asions. 
Sill h a spent h tan tontiibiitt' ( noi nionsly to the 
s\i( I t ts ot 1 he husiness it ]a <‘( ( ties A t oiu ise, well- 
lialanttd stateimnt ot tlu pin pose <jf the iiuttinp; 
will tix tlu; att( ntion ot tliose present on the essential 
inattris to be dtalL with, and obviatt' ptissible mis- 
nndei st aiuhni'S witli tlie io-,s ot tune they t <uise. 

I lu; ( hairinan slnjiihl be t .ireful not to make his 
introdm tory speis li loo lonj^ Ivxtipt at politu al 
■ uul (hlui meetings, wlum time may liave to 
tilleil ip), the t h.m man's opt mng sjieet h is his only 
set Littt uuu e , alter its delivcay he lays or.itoi y 
.iside and bet oines simjilv manager ot the juo- 
< eedings, s[ieaking only wlu n lutessaiy loi th.it 
jjuipose, g , to tall niton sptMktas, to juit motuCns 
.ind announce their usnit, to c.dl to ordn, to give 
rulings, .uid to interfiose ehirad.iting rominent wlum 
there IS any tciuleiu'y to contusion Only in the 
rarest emumstances should a cliairinan imike a 
p. nils. in spi ech , as, tor inst.uue, when lu* oeeuyvies 
the eh.ur Ix'cause of lus holding the oltiee of jiresi- 
dent , and then he should vai.itii the ehair 
temporaiily m older to speak 

Afli'r the ilianm.m h.us <hdiv(‘ie<l Ills opening 
s[H‘ei h, he will i.ill on tlie peison whose n.ame is 
down to intiodiu.e tlu; tiist item ot business 'I his 
may be tlie lesnrnption of an .idjoniiud deb.de, 
the m. iking ot a linani lal statenunt by <i lie.isuiei 
oi ( hail m. in of a Im.iiu e t oimmttee , pi i sent.ition 
ot a lepoit by tie; ih.iiim.in ot ,i lommdtee, oi 
the moving ot .i n solution When a lesohitioii h.is 
been mov I'd, t he i han man should (all for a si'i ondei , 
without whom the motion l.ills to tlu* ground .ind in'! 
discussion can bi' .illowed on it It it is s((ondcd, .i 
general dist iission on it will then lake ]da( (*. the 
I hairm.in ( .ilhng on i .u li syw.iki t as lu* n'.i s When 
the (pu'stion h.is been exh.iustively ih b.iUd oi wlu n 
syuMkt'Ts tail, the (h.mm.iu shouhl iisi' .md put the 
(luestion to t he v ob. by show ot hands, and .umouiu e 
theiesull 1 li will t hen procei'd 1 o ( he oi lu i motions 
on the .igtiula m the same w.iy Insb.ul ol simjily 
expressing his views one way oi the otlur on a 
subps t undei di ball*, .i spi akei inav move .in 
aniLndiiu*nt u) the oiigm.il motion biu h .inu'nd- 
inent must le* in a toi m .ippioved bv t he ( h.ui m.in 
{e ^ , it must bo iclev.mt and in.iy not be .i diiaa *• 
negative), it must be betoiukd like an oidinaiy 
motion, and it must lx* disi nssi’d .uul dispo;.( d (it 
bi'toi e juoieeding with the oiigmal motion oi anv 
otlici amendment An anundinent m.iy lx* moved 
to an .iinendment , but loi ( xpl.in.ition ol these 
])Oints oi ])i(xednre, see the .nti-k* on CoMua r 
OF iMimiiNx.s 

'flu* ( h.ui man must ( losely follow c . ( h speakii’s 
icm.uks .uid ( lus k am in t'h'v .iiu y, m.u ked |ii()- 
lixit)', iiu ( )lu'i eiu e, obensiv ('iRss, <>i gloss jaovoi.a' 
lion fa ngth ot sp( I I hi > n .v m,dt( i whu li it is olteii 
V ei y (lesn.ible to d( .\1 with in tlu* w.iy ol limitation 
on account of shoilness of time .iv .ul.ible, oi Uu' 
I.ii ge numbe I ol pei sons w lio w ish 1 o speak I nless, 
hovvevcT, the inUs ot tlx' bodv m.ikc* ]no\isu>n on 
the point, a icslin lion i .in oidy be- imposed by i oii- 
seiit of the iiu*c‘ling ilsc'll, so that tlu* chairman 
should test the teehng of the* .uidu'iu e it ho thfnks 
the c luaimstanc es u lulca a time limit dc-su.ibk*. As 
a ink*, business not on the agenda should not he 
admitted, even it it is relevant to the' m.ittc'r befoic 


the meeting , but tlu re may lie occasions on which 
the rule should be relaxecl , it is for the chairman 
to Je( ule, though he should be guided by the fc'elin^y 
of the riuuding. Veiy lonsuleiablc imjioitance 
attd' hes to the exc-ti ise of (he chairman’s discretion 
as to his accepting motions for adjoui nment, 
whether of tli<* ckbate on a jiaiticular resohilion or 
of the whole mc'cAmg lie must be guided by many 
circumstances, but it is alvvav-s predcrabh' in 
impoitant matlcis to (*ir on the side of fieedom 
ratlu'i than resit u tion of debate Pai tu ularly vital 
is tlie chairman's decision to acccgit the motion f)f 
the “ {irevions cpiestion,” the ettec t of which is 
Cfpi.illy to stoy) the discussion yaux c'C'ding at the 
time, whether it he c.iiued oi negatived (see aitu lo 
on Puhvious Ouj stion) , though tlu* debate on 
the “ pic'vioiis (jiu stion " motion itsc If alien ds some 
oy)yu)i tiinity for Inrthei exyiression ot opinion on the 
siibstaulive motion to winch the* "previon-. cpics- 
tion " has bei*n mov^d. At any moment any yierscui 
yirc'scnt may laisc* a point ot oidci on which the 
chan man must give* lus ruling, the point may 
involve a cyuestiun ol piocedure, yiicg)! lety, or piivi- 
lege (Sec article on Poinis of Oudj r ) Exc i*pt at 
committee iiiec'tings, the c hairnuin should onlv 
.illovv .1 peison to spo.ak oni e on the same motion 
If the mc;<'lmg IS tli.it of .a body having rulc-s oi 
standing ordei s, it is, of coiiise, indispcns.ible that 
the chan man should know them thoroughly and 
coir’hu t the meeting stiictlv in accoi dance with 
them. 

■\t times of excitement, when tlierc is great dis- 
urdei, alarm, or pani' , tlu* chaiiman's yiiime duty 
IS to keep pertec tlv ccxil and collected, only so 
can lu* be ic'.ourcetul .uub'takc ttui* wisest steps lo 
meet the* situation Alorc'ov c'r, the intluencc; ol his 
calmness will lx the* shongest possible means of 
Iraiupiilhsing the audience 

niAlKMAN, QUAMIK'VTIONS OF. - the 

fpialitic alioiis necess.iry or dcsiiable in the ch.iir 
man ot ,i uieeting aic either Ic'gal or tempera- 
mental , in other words, they aie matters of status 
or yx'rsonahly lu'g.il cpialilu a I ions aIl^ either 
st.itutory or getua.d , ihc former apply onlv* to 
eh. Ill IIU n of sbilntoiy bodu'., siu.li .is local ant hoi i- 
ties and other ymbho bodes whose* conslitKtioii is 
established <uul govciiu*! hy Acts of Paihanic'ut, 
the I.ittc'i apply to all c'i aiinu n It is yierhap-, not 
nei c'ss.uv to dc'.il lu'ic* with tlu* " < haiiman " ot the 
House (»1 i.oids, wlio must lie tlu* 1 ord C h.incc'llor, 
Ol with the Spe .ikc'r <ind Ch.uini.in ot ('oninnt 1 1 c* 
ol tile* House of Ccjinnions, vvluj innst be IMcmbcrs 
ot P.u Inline III 

Ihe stalntoiy qu.ihtic .ilions ^f chairmen of public 
bodies will be relc'iicd to later As regaids gencaal 
k*gal ciunhtieations, these are simyilv the few and 
obvious ones dictated not so miu h bv expressly 
ayiyilicd I.aw, as by sc*nsc and conv c'lnence m view 
ot the [tossiblc lee,al conscejuenees ot the tibsc*nce of 
such cpiahlu .itioiis Idrst, .i ch.inman should be 
cat age, if, twc*nty*-one years old, secondly, he 
should lx* a Jkitish subpact . aud, Ihirdh*, he* sliould 
l)c hnanciallv solvent" It is not irilc-nded to be* laid 
(low'll lieu* that thc'se cj nalilu.al ions .aic essential , 
and no doubt in tlie ease of most meetings tliey (or 
at least the lirst two) would not m themselves be 
of any imyaortance, })rovided, of course, the chan- 
iiian was in oilier icsjx'Cts ht and suitable But, 
nevertheless, these thiee c^uahtications should be 
taken into consideration for the reason that the 
cliairman may be recyuiied at or after tlie meeting 
to do some act m his capacity as representing the 
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meeting — such as signing a tlocnrncnt — winch his 
being a iiiinoi, an alien, ur a bankni))! might 
‘^hl\ viliati' On sen inl oi oilui iinimiKn taut ni. ( a- 
sums, wjien it IS < ei lam that no n's]>()n‘'il>ilil y is to 
be assuiiH (1, till'll the s]n'< lal ( onsuli i at ions nan- 
1 loned n( ( (1 not bt' obsc'i n <1 

Six in list It IS no (lis«[ualiti( ation foi < ban man- 
ship , .in<! now that so many ^\onl< n have t nu I'g <1 
iiom tin ( X( hisively donnstK splaie and i nga\( d 
in wider acluitios, the qunhrications of some of 
tlioin to preside over meetings other than purely 
femimiK' ones .ue not to be ignored W'omen, how'- 
ever, as a rule, do not ]')ossess the st length of \uice 
and plusieal forcidulness loipiired for I.iige or 
stormy meetings By the (Jualitication of Women 
(('onntv and Ihnoiigh CoiukiIs) Act, 1907, the 
cligibilit\ rtf women, piiwiously existing for niein- 
berslnp of otlier local authontn's, was t stmided to 
the otlices of (onnty rir boiongli aldeiman or 
councillor, and, tlieiefoie, t(f those of (liainnan 
oi iiicuoi (By th(' Rejiit sentation of tlie I’eopI'- A( f, 
1918, (lie |)osition ol wonun has bi < n Inillui 
altt'K’d, and noNv ^\om(n, both maiiied and smgh', 
^^lt h ( ei I am limit at ions, ai e eul 1 1 li'd to the t \( n e e 
ol tlu' Baili.iim ntai\ bam his(', and, d < l«‘< t( d, ma\' 
sit as All nibi rs ot l\u liaim lit ) \ worn. in, is mav 

fiilb' entitled to be aiipomted .ind to sit in < out t 
as a pistil (' ol the jieai ' 

i’emin laimmtal <pialili( ations, of couis(‘, .ipply 
umyetsallv to the fniution of ( iiaii manshi|) W'kilo 
a certain foinnil or legal status is, for the purpose 
of some bodieg and some meetings, recpiisilc* in a 
rh.iirman, it is Ins peisonal trails alone winch can 
nnike him for inactical purposes a good (liainmin 
I’eihajis the tirst c'ssenh.d is impai f lality, without 
wliK'h a clnurman will Inirdly be able to hold (he 
meeting in hand, and the de'e isions aiiivcsl at can- 
not be e\[)ec lc*d to carry weight Unfailing fgiod 
teinpei is another c‘ssential, for the fh.urman must 
! imscdf be cool if he would eontrol the lieat cif 
others d’iict, too, IS iRcess.iry to peisnade lather 
than compel thc' \aiious .ind conlhc ling mti lests in 
an auch ‘uce ^\'l^h these eoiu iliatoi y <piali(ies, 
how(\er, tlu'ie must fx' ,i strefigth of manner 
snUn lent to inspne respect and c'oniidem c* A good 
know Iriige of pnx edure, a power of elc'ar ami i< ady 
cxpiession, and ability to decide cpm kly aic' .ill 
vitalh' nec_es->.irv foi a sm-ccsslul < Iiairman In 
oiib' one lespecl need jiliysical filnc'ss foi pt('si<ling 
at <i mec'tirig be takem into account, and tli.it is as 
to cle.irriess of iiftciame ft is iliHic nit to s<'e (li.it 
any c oiisideial ion (.in jmdify a iieison’s piesiding 
o\ cr a gathc'ring if he is unable to m.ik'c Inmsc-If 
e.isily lie.iid Disf ni(*tiiess of speech, wlm h is cpiitc 
indispcnsalilc to the proper discliarge of fhe chair- 
man’s fimction, dejiends, houecer, innrh more upon 
enuncnalion th.in upon strength of voi(_e, ,ind is, 
Ihcicfore, wifliin the powa-r of a!I to .aim ,e if 
jiains Ijc taken, except, cjf coiiise, wlieio actual 
impcdimcmt of sjiec'i li exists 

Coming now'^ to the cjnestion of sta'.itory (jiialih- 
rations, ftiesc apply (I) toch.urmen ot piiblie bodies 
and (2) to cliaiiimn of mec- lifigs of these bodies 
Tliey do not apply simply to meetings unconiiec ted 
with public bodies, unless such meetings themselves 
exercise statutoiy functions, as in the c.isc of 
parisli meetings where there is no punsh conned, 
though here the parish meeting rcxdly is, m ellect, 
a public body As rcg.ards the cpialiticutions neces- 
sary m the chan men of thc meetings of public 
benches, thc invariable piovision is that the ehaiiman 
of tlu' meetings shall be thc chairman of thc body, 


if piesiud, OI , killing him, .is .i lule, tiu' \ icc'-cliair- 
ni.in or d<-pid\’ In the .ibseiicc' of both, or in the 
c.isc> oi non-selc'c (ion oi the ^ lee-eliaii man wIk'II his 
right to {ucsidc' IS not alisohdt', the members pre- 
sent must .i[i}K)m( one ot (lu'msebes to the ch.iir, 
giving juioiilN' .icioiding to giadc's, d any Foi 
instanc (', ni tlu* c use ol c ouni \ ami boiongh councils, 
tlie .iMciirn'ii, if pKsi'iit, li.ne .i light to preside 
piior tooidm.iiN immlxis /\s K'g.iids the (pi.ilih- 
cations of ehaiiim'ii of publu bodies, these aie laid 
down by tlu“ Ai Is < oiislilutmg sm h bodies, and are 
spei nil unit (i i s w hu li ( lu i (‘ is not sp.u e to dt'.il wu th 
lu'io foi (lie c anons ( asi's 

At a lust imx'ting of ( imldois the otln lal receiver 
oi Ills nominee v\ill pn'sidi , .il subsi'ipii'iif meidings 
th(' ( hairm.in will be sm h pei -on .is the meeting by 
lesohdion .ippoiids 

d'lie (jiicstion somel lines .iii‘-( s m an assouation 
as to wli.it .ue the nlafui' ii'.dits (o ]n<'side .it the 
u'.'tici. it ion's meetings ot the juesident, vic('-j)resi- 
dents, .ind (as liuMe soim'tinu's is) ilianin.iii Pre- 
sunnng t he i ides .1 f (oi (I no ( In e(, I ion on the mattei, 
it i.in siMKclv be (pu'stioiied th.d the president, d 
pieseid, has the Inst light to juesidi' .it .ill nux'lmgs, 
cei dll Illy anil mil .ind ol liei gt m i .d oiu s \Vhiu(' the 
si'p.u.ile odh (‘ of ch. Ill man (‘\isls, Iio\ve\’('r, it is 
i.ithei .m mduafion Ih.it llie pitsid(nl is ex[U'( led 
to be some one aho will not .u(imI\' p.irtu ip.ite in 
th(' loidine work of the .n.so( i.dion, so that the 
(h.mman will iisn.dly picsidc .it llu' legnl.ir meet- 
ings ol the exciulivc .ind .dso of tlu' m.un body, if 
it nu'cls lie<pi(udl\' 1 h(‘ \'u e pi i sidmits ot ( u]iy 
i.dlu I .III .nil big lions jiosilioii In ‘uii.dl .issoi i.itions, 
w liei e ( Ik'i o IS no si'p.i rat e ol(i< e of < liu 1 1 m.i n, a vire- 
pKsidciil, il OIU' Is pi(S(id, 'lutiild b( ,ippom1(d 
to the < li.iir at meetings wdmn the jni'sident is 
.ibsi'iit, beloie, s.iy, .in oidmuiy member of com- 
mit (I'C IS lesoik'd to In laigi' as'an nations h.avmg a 
sigiaiatimdluu' of ('h.iiiman. Die cue piemleids will 
usually be eoiiib'sy olfui'i', latiuu than active 
]).ii I K ipan and it will Ix" moie <i jipi ojn nil e for 
tlu' ( h.iii m.in to pi ( sid(' in Die pi ( •■.uh n 1 's absciu c 

It IS \ el y imjxnt.ud foi fli.oiim n of public' bodies 
to not(' m the st.atubs goveiiimg Diosi* bodic's (he 
VtU loiis w'.'iN s m w'liM li Diey m.iy lx ( onu' disc pi.ili lied 
for holding tluni olliee 

('ll AliCFDON Y. -A IxauDInl mmei.d ( omustmg 
of silu.i, .iml ddleimg loan (piuil/ in ha\ing m; 
distiml (icst.ilinu' fm imdion 1 Imi^ ai e m.any 
v.UK'ties, among wlm h um' Du' .nodi' and thc onyx. 
All .ne mm 11 list'd bv’ jowilleis, who liniil Die n.irne 
" ( li.d( ( (lony " to (k ;p<visli, (iinslment stom' 
(tiigm.illy loiiml .it (^Inih edon m (hiice, d is now 
\9i(l('l^ distribtdc'd, bung uundly disc overi'd m 
lo. kv (.uities (heat Jhd.im yields many 
s[)e< inu'ns 

CHALK. A pure hineefom oi (.ubon.de of lime 
often inixc'' with small (ju.iiitilu of silu .i, .duniina, 
ami in.igm si if is wlidi', soft, ami o[)a(pi(', but 
thcie <'ii(' im[nire vaiu.ties, wlm h ai e hard ('noug,h 
to Ix' iistd as building stone Wdu n butmd, if is 
(lia.iged into linie, and is Dun l.uggly used for 
1 aking inoitar. When mixed wiDi ( l.iy, it ino- 
de* ( s Koiu.in ((‘Hunt ( li.d k m .lI ,o Die b.isi ■> ol 
Poi D.uu 1 ( ( im id , OIU' ol I lu' mosi 1 1 n poi I .u d .uic s- 
soi u S ol Die building 1 i.id( It m y.iluabli inagii- 
I iiH lit ( .is .1 m.inui (', but .i ii.d u i all s < hal k\ soil j 
moie sudabh' toi slu'( p pasDii.ig' Pnumhd and 
])Uidi('d < li.dk IS known as wlutt nim', so mm li us('d 
ioi doiiK'slK purj>os( s 

Blai k chalk is quite distiiu t fiom (_ommon chalk, 
being a [lecuhai kind of slate or (D.ay f'uind in 
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Frant e, Spam, and Italy It is used in drawing and 
printing Ked chalk is a mixture o( clay and 
{XToxide of iron, found in Germany and much 
employed by painters French chalk is a 
preparation of soapstone or steatite. 

(’HALKI.Niii THE DOOR.— A Scottish law expres- 
sKin, wliK h indicates a peculiar method of giving 
iiotiie of the; removal ol a tenant, generally a 
member of the poorer classes, so that po.ssession f)f 
llie property may be regained by the owner 'Ihc 
biirgli otti< (T makes a mark iijion the prim ipal door 
of the tenement in the presence of witnesses, upon 
Ihc verbal or the wntten authority of the owner, 
forty days before* the term of icrnoval The marking, 

(■r chalking, having been done*, a declaration to this 
c lket is made by tlic ownc-r and one of the witnesses, 
and then ])roc eedings in ejectment may be taken 
SIX clavs after the c-x[)iiation of the date of the 
dec laration. 

CH VI.EENiiE.— (Sc*e joKY) 

CHAMRERS OF COMMERCE.— For the purpose 
(jf promoting and piotecting the comnuicial, 
fmam lal, and industiial interests of meichants, 
bankeis, traclers, etc , voluntary associations, 
known as Chambers of Commerce, have been in 
existenc c m Great Jhitain (or moie than a centnC*’ . 
but the history of Charnbets of Commeice dates 
back to a much carlici period than 178d, the year 
of the institution of the first Ihitish cliambei, at 
Glasgow, for as early as the end of the fourteenth 
century a chamber was m existence* at Maisedlcs 
It was not until 1650, liovvever, that the latter 
chamber ,it tamed its ultimate organisation after 
being several times sujipressed and levivcd. France 
was many yeai i befoic Great J^iitam in the estab- 
lishment of Charibers of Comim*rce In the year 
1700 there was instituted at I’aiis a Council General 
of Commere.o, composed of six councillors of state 
and twelve inci chants or traders from the chief 
commercial towns of the rountiy. ITom this ])Oint 
the establishment of chambeis grew r.ipidly m 
I'raucc Lyons followed the lead of Faifs in 1702 , 
Koiien and Toulouse in 1703 ; Mont))eliei in 1704 ; 
and Bordeaux m 1705 'riiese and many other 
chambeis sullered suppression by the decree of 
the National Assembly m 1791, but weic re- 
established eleven years later. The functions of 
these Chambeis now are to ccuisider and advise 
the Government on matters affecting the industry 
and lommc'Yc'e of ihcir respective districts, the 
constiuction ot works necessary for the inciease of 
tiade siu h as harbouis, railways, etc, and to 
suggest imjuovcmcnts with regaxd to commercial 
legislation and taxation 

Following the institution of the Glasgow 
Chamber was that of Fdinburgh, me oryjoi at ed by 
Koval Chaiter in 1786 'Ihc latter chamber has 
such good woik to its cu'dit as the advocating of 
the Suez Canal jiiojct t arid the i lauguration c^f the 
movement for the- (.ontiolhng of the (elegrajih ser- 
vices by thec State It was also the lust public body 
to y)Ctition for the abolition of the Corn Laws and 
the adoj)tion of idee 'liade j)t mc'ij)lcs. Another 
(hambci which strenuously fought lor Free 'I'rade 
was that of Manchester, established in 1820 Most 
of the important towns in Great Britain now have 
their own chambers to ycromotc and piolect their 
local and general commercial interests By means 
of these chambers, members aic enabled to focus, 
eXjiress, and give effect to the views and require- 
ments not only of themselves, but of the whole 
commercial community of their district 


The London Chamber of Commerce, now the 
most influential in the United Kingdom, with a 
membership of over 8,500, was not me orpoiatcjj 
until 1881 Jt is governed by a council of 151 
luembc'ts, consisting of elected, nonuiiated, e x- 
officto, and 'ITade Section luembeis, the elected 
lueinbers being c hosc-n by a poll of the whole of 
the* iiH-mbc-is, and one-thircl retiring annually 
r x-officw nuinbc'is of the council ate the Right 
lion the* Lord .Mayor, the Governor of the* Ikink 
of Fnglaiid, the ('hair man of the Slock Exchange, 
the ^^enlbc■ls ot i’arliament foi llif City, and cx- 
Frc-sidc-nts of the Chambei and c x fliaii men ol the 
( ounc il .Mliliatecl with the Cliainbci are foit\-six 
('oiumc'ii i<il .'\ssoc lat ions, whic h noiuuuLte tlic-ii own 
(IcIeg.Ltc s to sc .its on the council 

Tlie Memoiandum of Association thus defines the 
Chamber’s objects — 

(1) 'J he promotion of the trade, commerce, 
shq>j)ing, and manu/actures of Londem and of the 
home, Colonial, and fcjrcign trades of the United 
Kingdom. 

(2) 'I'hc collection and dissemination of statistical 
and other information relating to trade, commerce, 
shipjung, and manutactures 

(3) 'Ihc jiroinoting, .siqipoiting, or opposing 
legislative or other measures affecting the aforesaid 
interests. 

(4) Ihe undertaking by arbitration of the scttlc- 
mept of disj)utcs aiising out of trade, commerce, or 
manufactures. 

(5) 'Ihe doing of all such other thpigs as may be 

conclucivc to the cxtcjnsion of trade, commerce, or 
manuf.acturc's, or incidental to the attainment ot 
the above objects. <; 

It serves the interests of members by placing at 
their disposal the facilities it jiossesses for com- 
munication and negotiation with every Home 
Government Dejiartmcnt and all Local Authoiities, 
as well as with every Chamber of Commerce O'- 
corrcsjionding institution thioiighout the Emjurc 
or in foreign count ties. .Members have ficc u.sc of 
the statistical and infoimation department for 
replies to encjuii-'cs on all questions, and arc suj)- 
plied with data on every subject properly falling 
w'lthin a commeuial oi industrial definition. 3'he 
utility of this clc[)artment is shown by the fact 
th.it 13,6-16 specilu iiuigiiic s ol .1 vMiiccl ch.u.utei 
wcic legistc'rc'd and answcicd in 1918 Mcsubcis 
have llu' light to ))i(^cul itidividiial or colic*! live* 
giic vMiu c's, local Ol gcmial, lion ( , Coloni.il, oi 
loicign, in connection with ollu nil oi otlui pi o- 
cedures for consideration by the Council and the* 
'Iradc Sections, and to havcThc full infliience of 
the Chamber exerted in securing the adjustment of 
well-founded comjilaints Specially i educed terms 
or exclusive privileges arc granted in respect of 
Certificates of Oiigin and Certification of Invoices, 
Coinmercicd Travclleis’ Certificates, etc. An 
Emj)loyment Department assists in securing effi- 
cient office assistants of all grades, whose capacity, 
in many cases, is guaranteed under the commercial 
education scheme cf the Chamber instituted m 
1890 Meetings are convened to hear addresses on 
non-politic al, economic, commercial, and geo- 
graphical topics, to which members are admitted free. 

All proposed legislation by Parliament, m so far 
as it affects commercial anci industrial interests, is 
carefully considered by the Chamber, and it has 
promoted, supported, or assisted m modifying, a 
large number of measures now upon the Statute 
Book, including 
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The Bills of Exchange Act. 

The Arbitration Act. 

, The Factors Act, 

The Bankruptcy Acts 

The Hallways and Canal Traffic Acts. 

The Railway (Rates and Charges) I*rovis:onal 
Order vXets. 

The Factory and Workshop Acts. 

The Trade Marks Act. 

I lu‘ litlinu.il 1 '(l(u at icn \< t 
1 he Tt 1 1 il i/r 1 s ani I {r(«|ing \v i 

file Workmen’s ComjiiMisation Aits. 

The Conciliation Act 

Ihe Company T.aw Amendment Ait'^ 

The Mcriliamhse Marks Aits 
'I'he Food and Dings Acts 
Ihe Naval Defence Aits 
Ihe Pievention of Conuption Ait. 

'Ihe Poit of London Act, 1908 
I he 1 aim Ion I aidding \( t • 

1 he Ml 1 1 o) toll! an Watm Bo.iid tl^'IL■l^ \. m 

In several instances its ojiposition to ccitain 
Budget ])rof)(jsals was entirely suuessful, more 
esjiecially in lonnection with the suggested tax on 
’luikcis' loiitiaits and tin m'dilional -.lamp dul\ 
on I hi i]ui's piopiisMl sonu \<ais a’-!,o, wlmh wiii 
l)o(h w ithdi aw n. (Ihciiuu.iM oMIh stanij>diil\ 
on I hi ijurs horn 1 1 to 'dd . madi bv the 1 imnu <• 
.\i t , 1918, w.is ni I i‘ss)i.ii(. (1 l)\ Imam lal ionsid<ia- 
tions am! 1 Ik‘ In av\ jmo.iscd ixpimlituie oi^thr 
State ) 

'I'he " 'fiailc Sfitions” of the Chambci submit 
to the Coum il for lonlnmation sui h rei (niim rida- 
tions as have hi en ainved <it on matteis vital to 
their respeitive trades oi mdustiies Ihe a* live 
trade sections, wlmh nurnb»'r about lilty difUicnt 
blanches of industiy and lommiue, im Imle tlie 
follow mg- - 

\dv( 1 1 ising bi ( I ion 

\ust I alasiaii 1 1 adi N i ' ion 

Palo IV and V mi ti i 1 lom i \ had* rsi.timi 

Po( « I 'imlmg I 1 adi Si 1 1 ton 

( amu 1 i.iu I I <i(h ( i k > 1 ) • 

('annrd (loods i i <i(!i S< i lion 
t luiim al 1 1 adc Sim 1 ion 
(lima and (dasswait Si i lion 
( o,d I 1 .till Si ( t ion « 
t oll( e <uul Co( oa 1 I mil s, , 1 1 , ,ii 
I- asl \1 1 1 ( an S('< t ton 
least India Sim t ion 
Ideitiimd ami Mind 1 i adi s , 1 n .n 
Icngim rung and Mind lia<lis s, .in.ii 
Pam. y ( loods, ( ft i na , S| ,< ,i t s and < - a mi - 1 i .idi s 

S(M t ion 

Pai Past ( I n S(m I kmi 
1 'mam lai S( < 1 iod 

I'm nishm” 'I i ado S(m I ion • 

b iir and sgm | , .^Ii Si < | mn 
(iicin hi lilt and X'ogolablo hade s, ,iimi 
(mn ami '•\mniiinil ion liadi s, iKm 
lion, Still, Ingilato, and M-tal Mtiihaids 
S( I t ion • 

Liatlui ((oods Al ,ii' u l.u t in I rs 
Peat hor I i adi S( ( t ion 
Al.iniil.u tm I I s S( ( t ion 
Mai mo Insuram o St i tion 
Motal 1 rados Sim t ion 
AIoxii an SiM turn 
Mine mg Lano Sim 1 nui 
Musii I ratios Soi tion 
Oil J ratio SiMlion 


Owiiiis ol Piopnet.irv .\ilules Seition 
I’aint and \ ai nish Manulai t ni c i s Section 
l\n king t'aso M.dviis Soi tion 
1 'api 1 1 1 ado Soi 1 um 

Patent'-, hath Mai ks ami Di ^igns Section 
I’t troll um and Mhod 1 i adi s Si < lion. 

1 *1 1 SI I \ I il hoi id 1 1 adi S( , t K ,11. 

1 ’i o\ ision I 1 ado Si i lion 
Ki t .nil 1 s Si , t ion 
Icnssi.iii 1 1 .id( 's, , 1 1< in 

s K lit dn 1 list 1 mm lit , ('pih.il and Phot ogi .iplnc 
'^i I tion 

'^ilk 1 I ,ido s, . iioii 
'^oiit !i \li M in '^i ( I ion 

Pa D< .ill is s, , i,i„i 
I I \1 I'l I 1 .M I, ( t imi 
I imbt 1 h .iil< ^i I t lOii 
1 ob.h . o I 1 idi Si , I |(,ii 
I o\ s, , t loil 

*\\ di li 1 I .idi S,', t ion 

\\ i s| Mihail s, ( t ion 

\\ hit I I I .id ( ( >1 1 0 ( li 1 s I I K )il 

Ihe T.oiidon Ch.mibiT of (oinmene li.is done 
valuable work m luomotmg Pomineuial h'dtii a- 
tion ,ind dnei tin;; thi' attiuilimi ot tiacluus .iml the 
}),.blK' ginoiallv (i’l the mid toi tlio better pi('i>.iia- 
tion ol thoso de^tmid (oi .i i oninicreial c.ueer. 
I'.xammalioiis aio lomliutid .iimnallv bv tlio 
(.'hambei, .iml ceiliJiiates ;jMntid to ipialilied 
candid. Ills 'ihe In tints .ind i I.issi foi the teach- 
ing ol Iiigher conimeui.d (dm.ition, loimerlv con- 
duckd b> the ( h.iinbci , have now bei n ti.insferrccl 
to till' ( ity of London ( ollegi' .\t the 1918 examina- 
tions loi the I h.uiibi I’s (oiiinuicial ivdncafion 
Cert il'ic<ites, tlie entnes numbered 5,718 The 
cxaimnatiouh v\eie condmled m dOl local ceiitios 
in this country, m dilliient jiarts of tlic Fmpire, 
and one in ('a i inanv 

Although the London Cliambci of Commeric lias 
beon de.ilL vcitli at some kiigtli, it nmst not be sup- 
posed thiy; it IS the only impoit.mt i hamber in the 
countiv 'Ihe detailed an omit of il.s vvoi k is given 
to illustrate the objects and vcoik of i liambers of 
I oinmene in gincial, and vsh.d ap])lies to Lonrlon 
ajijihc's to the j u ov im i.d i liambei s m gnat me.asiit e. 
Chambeis m huge indiistii.d disliuts like M.in- 
chester, (jkisgow', Lucipool, iti , laive a laige 
nKinbiislup, ,md pl.i\ .a viiv impoilaiit pait in the 
(omimiii.d hte of tlini 1 1 spei tiv I'^i ommumhes, 
oiu. of then must usiliii fiim lions biun;; their 
av ail,d.»i!it \ loi at bit r .it ion in i ,m(‘ of commcni.d 
dispiit I s 

I hi \ - I )( 1,’ 1 1 1 m ol 1 1 1 ish ( I i.i III 1 H 1 s ol (oiii- 

• 1 1 h u ,1 . I ' t .d lie hi d I n 1 1 II \ i ,i i I S (->0 It .it ] a e- 
' nt n I II '-I Ills Ids hltili.i I d I h,i mi M ] s, ol whu h 
O'd ,Li ' in h igd.md , I in \\ ,di , S m S( i ,i |.i m g .md 
dm III l.md , .iml, i n ,i dd 1 1 1 mi , Id i a 1 1 ish ( 1 i.iil i bi i s 
ol Coiiiiri 1 1 ( ti 1 nil d in b a i igii i i a 1 1 1 1 1 ii s ,i 1 1 im m 
1 M 1 s I , ,, 1 \i ' ^it i \ ' ( '( ai III 1 1 nt 1 1 11 .\ssoi i.d ion Is 

I ompo-i (1 nt .1 pii alint, 8 \h( pii'idints, d linn 
-( ( 1 1 1 .1 1 K <md a boa I -10 nt le i 1 1 m n i bi is, w hn 1 1 n i 1 
111 I aidnii mill .1 mniilh tni tin pllljusi' ni mai 
sidiiue; tin vaiinus simg slna'- m.idn In tlnni by 
Mil . I llili.it I il ili.imbiis Mn \-n K Ml inn also ( .ills 
font Mil I 11 pn M nt.d IM s nt .dl tin ih.imbms ii> 
dismiss in pulilii milting qm -tines .dim ting the 
n.d mnal t i.nh . the .u t mn nl ( .n\ i i nun id di ])<irt- 
nu'ids, t hi 1 1 I laiinii iid.Lt iiais nl ( nmniissioiis .mil 
mwniiiittiis and .ill Mm I.iijmi i|ms 1 mns aileilmg 
uidustiv ami lomimim .is a wlmh' An aimmil 
milting Is 111 ]<1 m M.mh m Apiil .mil ipiarteily 
millings aic held m J.umaiv, julv, and Oilobii, 
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\v]i(,n tw(j or Ihtco r(‘[jr( s( nl.U iv( s iioiu oju h 
aftili.itcd ( mci t in London Tin* -iiimi.il 

li.i^ bccri known for many ytais as the 
“ Parliainciil ot romnn r< o ' J ho Asso( lalion is 
I (Jill iiuially mvi1(d 1o noinin.ilo icjaisonla- 
1 ivi's (jii iiupot t ani ( jovt in in out iiuiuiMf s, an<l sun o 
its IfjimatKjii il lias always Iks u o-i o^nisi d by tin* 

( <ovoi niiiont as t h(“ iiio-it .uilhoiit at ivi' <ind liiist- 
worlhy I o|)U s( n( at ivc of the < oiniiu n ml interests 
ol till' Unite d Kin;<doin At tln^ annual nu'etiin; 

111 Id 111 April, DD, the subjes Is dmi ussliI iik hided 
tie iiKOme tax kIoiiii, the natioimhsat ion of ( oal 
iiuiu's, the < lei 1 1 ii ity siijiiily, ainl the i st.ibhdiinent 
rjl Ikm' poits in the fhiti-,h Ish s 

ciivmpa(jm:.- idle name {.jivim to the wines 
jiiodured from the vineyards of the h'rem li distiu't 
of Champagne ddiey are usually white m < oloiir, 
but there are also i ed varieties Spatkhnp; cham- 
[lagnc 13 the result of sjiec i.il ti< atm<Mit dm mg the 
process of fermentation, and the imest sparkliifcg 
wine IS piodiK ed from the fust ])res-,ing Cham- 
jiagne (outams fiorn 9 to 1‘2 jar (eiit ot alrohol, a 
propoitioii lower than that m port, but highei than 
that in (laiit Kluims and Idpern.iy <iie specially 
noted foi Sjiarkhng < luiinp.igm s, and Silhry is the 
centre of manufaeture ot the still wme An extia 
dry wiiK' IS pic'p.Lud for tile ICiighsh market, but 
the (xjrit mental siijiply is usually sweetenc'd by the 
addition of a little licpieur. Liglit wines charged 
with caibomc mid gas aio fiecpiently sold as 
champagne, and adulteration is common 

(111 AMPLRTY. — Also s])ell(sl Champarty it is 
an agiecunent or ilh'g.d liar gam made between one 
ot the partu'', to a suit at taw <tnd a third paitv, 
who has no iiiten A in thc' litigation, uiidei whi< h 
the lattei is to k.civc .i shaie of the proceeds 
arising out of the suit if it is siica c'ssful, in con- 
sidcTiitioii of altoiding fmariond assistance for ccan- 
tmuing it Not cjiily is such .in agreememt void as 
being .ig.imst jjubhc' ])o1k y [q v ), m that it tends to 
pioiiiote speculative litigation, but it is aV'O <i ims- 
deme.inour [qv), upon conviction foi which the 
[leisoii wdio IS guilty of the same* is liable to punish- 
ment (See Uakksiry, Main 1 ln ami. lO d he wand 
IS deiived from the* Latin Ciunpu)n funhu (“ to sh.iie 
the (udd ”), .IS the e.iiher disputes .it law, when the* 
ollc'Ucc' hist bc'i ame knowm, had to do with real 
pi oj^cn ty 

( ll\>( |]RY DIVISION.- (Sec Hi II Cook i ) 

(.'ilANlL -- (Sc'C I'ORI'.lc.N WlIOlIIS ANO 
Mr \soKi s -CiiiM \ ) 

(IIANOL OF NAME. -A child which IS bom m 
l.iwful wedlock takes tlic' surn.ame of its f.ither. 
An illegitimate child is generally known b/ the 
suin.uiic' ot its luotlur, but it is .ilw.i\s open 
(in nni m.il times) to .iiiy pc-tson to .ilb i hi-, oi hen 
naiiug .iiid no h gal tonii.ilitv' is ic'c|uuc.'d m i Ifcndiiig 
thc cdiange It appears tliat there is no tule pre- 
sc iibccl by Lnglish l.iw for dcLei mining yvhat is the 
true surname of a m.in or of an imm. lined woman 
This lefeis, howeven , cmly to caidmaiy smii.imes, 
and not to titles of lunioui or ot dignity , but tlic 
ch.angc of n.ime must neat be m.icle as a clcaak of 
fraucl A divorced worn.in m.iy nd.im the siiiiiainy^ 
ot her former husband, and m the case ot thc 
Countess Cowdey ( 1 9b0) , t lie ( 'oui t ol \ppcMl i cdusecl 
tc) gr.iiit .III mjuuc tion (</ e ) lestraming the foiuier 
eountess fiom rctammg the' name' she had .u cjuirc'd 
by her first m.uii.ige, allhough she altc'rwsmls 
man led a cuminonei, Imi pmiioses of identity, it 
Is advisable tli.it a ceitain amount of ]jublic ity 
chciuld be given to any c ontemjjl.itc cl change of 


name The usual piactice is for a deed poll (q v ) 
to be executed rec orcJing thc fact, and for notice 
to be given to the public by advei tisement d'he» 
cost me 111 red by such a jjiocedure is tlie usual lb-, 
dce<l stamp aiicl the charge for the acKet tisement 
More expensive ])toc esses are the jjrocairing of a 
Rciv.il he ('IK e, or the passing of a sjiec i.d Act ot 
] ’ai liament. If the change is made' by i<o\ al Ik cik eg 
in .u c Ol dan' e with the t ei ms contained in some will 
(ji seltlement, a stamp duty of /^SO is payable , it 
the cliaiige is made \oIuntanly by Royal licence, 
tlie duty ]).iy.ible is /lO 

Uijoii this |)omt, so tar as business names .iic 
(OiKcnic'd, It IS iK'ccssaiy to bc'ai m iiuud (he Act 
passed 111 Ibib .as to the' regist i .itioii of busmes, 
n.iiiK s (St'c IbisiMi ss Nami s ) 

CHANGE OF NAME OF COMPANY. -As to the 

change of name of a joint stock company, see 
Mkmorandiim of Association. 

CHANNEL TLNNEL. -The idea of ccjimc'cting 
Icngl.and and loanee by means of a submaiine 
tunnel w.as first mooted a little occ r a century ,igo 
by a Freric li engineer, Mathicu, who suggc'sted the 
[)lan fo Napoleon i, when the latter found tli.it the 
inv.asion ol Lngland by sea cv.is .an impossibility.. 
Ihougli nothing came (>[ it, the invention and the 
jiiogiess of r.ailways icvivcd tlie idea, ari'l m.my 
('Xj)ert cngmec'i s, of bc^tli Tcni^lancl aiul I'lance, 
became enamuuied of it At tne Pans b^shibilion 
of 1 Jeb7 .a modc'l of .x pi oposed c ('Unec tion w as slmwn, 
woikmg by mi'.ins of two scjcaiale tunnels, much 
m the same w.iy as the piesc'iit Londciii lubes In 
1872 the (diannel diinncl Comji.iny was foiined, 
.ind stieniums ettorts h.ivc' been juit ioiwaid at 
y.u icxns time's to oc ei c oine I'le hostility fc It towai ds 
the scheme, especi.illy m Ihigland, and to establish 
thc c oniicc- 1 ion in the opjiosition li.is 

been based in the mam ujic)!! inihtaiy giounds , and 
on the hist o< c.ision, whc'U a Ihll w.is before the 
Ilcjusc of Commons sanctioning the' consti ik t ion of < 
tlie tunned (1907), a huge majoiity on both sides of 
the House exjiressc'd strong chsapjrroval of any tiling 
being done which would jom the' two countries in 
the' maniK'r suggested lii I'l.UKC' the gciiei.il 
opiurou is cjuitc' lavomable to the' c emsh lu t loii 
dlic' failure' of th-' Lill iii 19b7 nvived mtcn'sl m 
1 hc' making ol .i ('h.uuK 1 lei i c , but this h.is be t n 
-diowu not to bc' \ c'l y j>wutic,ibli uncle i oidiiiaiy 
( otldtltous As l.U as c od c one c l IK d, it is c stl- 
uKitccl that <i sum ol at Ic'ast / KgObO.ObO would be 
lecjuiK cl to c oiisti lie t the luiuK'l on an\' of the Iiik s 
which h.ivc' bc'cn so far piojjoseci 

.\ c hangc ol (jpmion w.is c n ate d dining 1 1n* (he at 
W.u, will'll the' .xc t ivity ol the- C'rt I man Mihmai mes 
ic'ndc'ic'd the' usual c i oss-Lliaiiuc 1 tiallic .i in.ittii 
of c'xticmc' dillKulty .ind daugem AToieovci, Hk' 
iic'c essit ic's ext tiaiisjioit on a giy.intK. sc .ih' c. arise cl 
.1 1 eviv if of t he idc .1 of a gre at C hanuel h 1 1 y it is 
loo c'.uly as yet tea say what ma\' lie thc' nsult of 
thex ( h.mgecl nature' ol c it c uinst.iuc i but ojuiuori 
IS at pre sc'iit l-irgc K m tavoui ot t Ik- c*onst i uc t lou 

CHVUACTERS, LAW AS TO.— (See Masti r 

AND SkRVANT ) 

('HARCOAL.— A form of caibon usually pi e- 
p.ai cd by he.atiixg wood irx iicju retorts until .all the 
volatile jxioducts ate driv'cn olf Ancjthcr common 
method of picpaiation is that of heating amm.al or 
veget.able siibst.uK es in some closcci vc'sscl, so as to 
avoid ccxntact with air— the residue being charcoal. 
Animal chare oal or bejue bl.u k is obtained by 
charring bones, and is employed in sugar refining 
to remove thc brown colour from uni dined sugai. 
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'I he [)inR^t fDrin of Lhaicoai is obt<iinccl by IkvUini^ 
white sugai in a platinum ves'icl, and this is the 
aiethod employed in tlu* ])rep.u .ition ot (fiar<oal 
for iliemn.d purposes. Chauo.d is a black, jioious, 
insoluble solid Owing to its j)o\\ei of (.ondensing 
iinw’hoh some gases, it is miu h n^ed as a di-anlec taut 
and deodoiant, and as a ]>unrier ol w.itc r b\ means 
of lilteis ft IS also largely tm]ilo\ed as a luel, in 
the rnannfac t u! 1 ' of gunpow’dei, loi ( ia\ons. and foi 
various purposes in iiH'dKine A brown \ariel} is 
used to adulterate c ot oa 

ClIAUfJIlS lOIMN AIM). I his is a t nu s,, n, 
iNing that tie' cariia-o and otln i Oi.U'N s .ii( to b, 
paid b\ the bii\( i upon n c ipt ol t lu' Roods 

('lIAUblNir ()1M)I:H. Where a citdiloi has 
obtaiiK'd a judgiiK'nt against a dc'btoi and (‘ilhei 
fails to s(inie jsunn'nt ol Ins dt'bt by I'xi union, 
or does not t.in* to pioued in Ihis wav, h(“ nia\' 
laocine an oidei cdiarging any piopeit\’ w'hn h is 
dioun to bi'long to the debfoi,*wlmh is eillu'i lieM 
in his own name oi in 1h(‘ name' of a tiuslce lor 
him So loiu; ,(s tht‘ ihargt.' slaieb. Ihe pro[eilv 
( .innot be dealt with At th(‘ (‘\piiation ol “-ix 
< alendai months iiom tin* d.it<' of llu' onhi, 1lic> 
ludgment creditor may proceed to take the benefit 
of tlie c'harge (See Garnishi-k Okdi r ) 

(lllMMTMIMl ( ())ll*AMi:S. I la < an ts.o ia- 
1 ions ] M ov'K U d 1 Ol by Sc c I loii I ol tin ( 'om panic s 
((Consolidation) Act, l‘)()8 .ind .n <> cK li.n d as c om- 
[lanu s “ loinu'd loi tin [uiiposc' ol jciomolim; ai 1 , 
''C lein icligion, ch.iiiiv, oi any otlni like object, 
not in\'c)Ivmg*t]n' au|iiisition ot gain bv (h<‘ t om- 
jeanv or by its induidnal im mbi is ” Sn, j, assoc la- 
lio'u aic' not .illowcd, without the In can c- ol 1 1n' 

1 loai c 1 ol 1 1 adc , to hole , moi c' than 1 w o ac i c ol 
land, but they mav b\ In c nc e liom lln- lloaid ol 
hade be ic^'pboicd with limited liubilih' wilhoiit 
tin' udditioa ol the wool “ !. limb'd ” to the n name' 
d hf'N aie e\e mpi tiom sc ndiirt lisN ol membeis 
Tnd cliicctor^ and rmniigci-, tc) lln' Kc'pdi.n of 
Conn tail K's 

( II\KTI1K.— Mas IS the* 1 u in gcMic 1 <dl\ use. d to 
cU'Uote document by which tin- ( i ow n giants or 
cc^nliims ceitam indils .nnl pii\ift >u's to .\ subj'.ct 
or a bocly of snbp cl •. In onne* c .isc s, .m in that c)f 
the (nw.it Ch aitc_i m |ohn’s icign, the' jauileges are 
'onleiud ujacn the nation as a whole' 1 he' w oi d 
also a PI die s, liowev c i , to iJie foi m.il chid by whn h 
' c 1 tain iigdits ai ( 1 ontc'i 1 C d nj'on a soc ml v oi jieisons, 
ns, loi iiislamc', the' chaitu bv which laims 1 
giaiilc'd tin' bee hold of ihc' I einph; lo the' Ic'isd 
cn ictus now m possc's>-ion Ihc pi i\ ih gc ^ of c. itic s 
.u c' (onfc'iic'd and eoniiimed b\ Hc)\al chaitc-r, as 
arc' also those' of cel*lain tiaclim; c ornjcanic's, banks, 
c-tc' In the Noiman pciiod, hgislalnm was carnc'cl 
out by nuans ol chaiteis As is well known, thc'ie 
^vas no parhamentai V h gislalron, in Ihe modc'in 
sc'Usc' of the tc I m, imlrl tin' i c ign ol I Ic m \ I U 

niAirn;iM]i) aicolcntxat. —a p. in who is 

the* holihr cd .a ceilithale Irorn the Inslilule of 
(-haitctecl Accountants, stating that ue h.is |),isscd 
the \ arious e\ammat ions i (.•(jmi c d by t h.il bod\g and 
IS, thei c foi c', fully c 1 unj'ietc'nt toTindc i take' t In- wca k us- 
ualh' ( ai T lecl on b>' ae’e caintants (Sic Ac c. oDn i ant ) 
CHAUTElMtl) HANK. A oankim; c onijiany 
incorporated bv S[>eual ( haitc'i fiom tlic' (’low'u. 
the Charter icgiilatc-s thc^ woiking ol the c onijiany 
in the s.une way that the nu nioiandum aini aitic h s 
of assoualion legnlatc' a c oinj'aiu nn oi jcoi atecl 
undei the Conpranies Acts, and tin iiabih(\ of tlie 
stoc. kholdcTS m a chartc'ii'cl bank i-> li\ed by the 
Chat ter. 


Ihe Hank c.l 1 nglainl was un oi pm ated by 
Chaitc'i 111 lt> 9 -l, undii the .inlhoiilv ol an Act of 
Pai hament 

'I hc' Ikink of Scotland, the Ivo\al Ikiiik ot Scot- 
land, and I lu' I'l dish 1 me 11 ( c)m|un\ wc i c nu oi po- 
r.itcd b\ Ko\al (h.iibi In lulmd, tin' Itank id 
I u la ml m the mil \ b i e k w Im 1 1 ha ^ be i n c st abli she'd 
by Ac t ol I'ai hanu id 

\aiions ( ohan il banlo, \\ hn h h.i\e thin head 
olliccs in l.ondon, ha\e aho been nuoijcoiatc'd by 
( hai te I 1 1 mil the ( i ow ii 

ni \KTKIM:1) COMPXNV. (^ce Incoriokah o 

CoMl'ANY ) 

( IIARTI.IMI) SldM.TMn. (Sc, : um iarv) 

( IIAUTllIMhNDS. lln u a "st (), h |. \, h.inge 
teim leu shale ^ ill lie Ihilidi "s,,,,|P Alllcail 
(’omjcaiiN 

('ll MM'I'fHER.- lln ]u 1 c m \s ho Im e's Ol chaiteis 
a 'hiju m .1 jMi I ol mi( , midu a chaitei paity 
(c/ • ) 

('IIXRTEK l‘\RTV. - A chaitca party is an 
instiinuint b^' which an cidiic ship oi some 
jirincipal pai t therc-ol is let to a nn'uh.uit loi the 
c'on\e\ance of goods on a clcbimnnd \o\,ige to 
one or mor<‘ pla< c,'s No sjiec lal Imin is necc's'uny, 
and it is epiilc' eommon to ndioduie into it any 
sti|)ukitioiii;. OI ])io\i‘umis which the pceiihai 
ch.,ii.ute't of the \o\agc‘ m tin pin jroses cd the 
patties may ic'cimic' ( out i act-, of ehaitc'i pait\’ 
ai e e'ommc I c i,ill\ kiuAMi .is "\o\,igc''’ or “ tinu' ’’ 

( hai tc'i s. Ihe kd t e'l e on tain mm e sl ipulat loiu than 
the Inst e kiss, ,inel, being mmc' c miij die atc-cl, lie- 
(pieidly occasion much dillicnlt)' in .ise e 1 1. lining 
W'h.it the leal intention ol thi' pailies to the c on- 
tiact was, ,nnl m de te'i milling' tin h gud elbct eg Hie 
clauses A clean c hai tei is one' 'uipposc'd to be tree 
fiom all cuunmission oi .ige iic y le'C's, .nid to make 
the' fi c'lght payable' without de dm lion lor disc mint 
All c hai tei pailies aie not cmdiact-. of c .n i i.ige 
Soinelimc's the' shij) dsc'll, and the' contiol cnc'r hc'i 
woiUing 4ml navnudion, arc' tiansfeiied fm the 
time' being to the pc'isons who 11, i- In r In such 
cases the conlraet is le.dly mu' ol hlling the slnj), 
and, subjc'c L lc> the expiuss b I iiu ol the' chaitc'i 
pally, the' liabildics ot tin shipowimi .ind the 
chaiterci Ic) mu' .niothei .uc' to be dctci mined by 
till' law which 1C laics Icj tin lining ol ihaltc'ls, ,nnl 
md b\ lefcicinc' I0 tin' liabildn , ot c.mnis and 
shi|)pc'is. Also .1 chaitci pait\ nia3*be made Im 
other pill po'.c'b than the' laiinmc ol goods, im 
^•x.ini])Ie, foi jiasscngci sc 1 vn c' oi lot low.cge .nnl 
s.ibagc' When tiic' agiccimid 1. to c.nry goods 
which foi ni oiil\' Jtait ol the nibnclcd c .n go ol tin' 
fdiiji.^thc' eoidi.ut ol al 1 1 endd me n t as to e.ic h 
pnec'l of goods shi|)pc'd m.iv .d .0 lx c'xjuessccl ni 
a I h.u tc I pai I y, but is moi e, maialls' c vide m c d in :i 
doc lime lit c .illc'cl .1 bill of ladmg {'j v ) , wlncli selves 
.ilso as a leccpd by the' shiiiowilct, ac kliowlec Igiiig 
that (hc .Avd^c iTavc' bccai clclivf'icd to liim lot a 
fcitam i>uipcwe Ihc- chaitcici with whom tin' 
shipow in r c-ntc 1 s into the c md i ac t ot a ttu ighi ment 
in.i\’ cate ml to snjijrly tin' c.ogo hiinull In tlial 
( asc', win n tin- <Mi gc) m ship peel, a lull ol lac ling w’lll 
.dinost alwa\ . be- signed, wlin Ii 1-. usually, wliile in 
Ine h.incls cd t he c hai tc 1 c r, im i c l \ .1 i ei cijit lor t he 
1 oocls, but which may lx- ccidcinc cd a lontiacd, 
adding to m \ai\mg tin conli.nl between (hem 
contamc'cl m the c h.u ter ji.iitv Oi the chaiterer 
imw intend to enter into sub-i mit i ac ts cd carii.age 
with cdhc-i shcpjxis, who piocnh' all or ji.iit of Iho 
c argo In t Ins c .ise, as c a< h Inppc i 'dnjjs liis goods, 
a bill of ladmg will be ''igru d, c \ ule in mg a e mitr.u t , 
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between the shipper on the one hand and, according 
to tircunibtaiK cs, the shipowner or charteier on the 
other SiK h contract will be independent of the 
(Ontract contained in the cliarter party, excepting 
so f.ir as it expressly incorporates it. 

Where a ship is comjiletely transferred to a hirer 
for a period of time, and the shipowner duiing that 
tune has nothing whatever to do with the appoint- 
ment of her otfueis or crew, or with the working or 
management of lier, tlie case is cleailv one of letting 
and hiring If one party appoints the ( aptam and 
the other pays him, he is generally considered as 
holding the possession of the vessel foi the party 
appointing him Where the chatterer appoints 
master an(! ( rew, the presumption is that they .ire 
his servants , but in this class of lontiact the ship- 
owner nsiuillv' appoints and )>avs the' ni.istcr and 
< rew, whilst tlie chaitercr controls the vovages the 
ship is to make and the < argots she is to laity. 
This (ondilion of tilings has given iise tf) inimy 
decisions as to the i esponsibility of chtUliuis and 
owners Wlieit', for a lump sum, .i vessel is 
chartered m a fit state foi mercantile- adventure, 
and the vessel is (ait ii|) bv the ch.nterci as a 
general slnp, although the contract on the- bills of 
l.idmg IS vvitli the- thaitcic-i, the owner is liable* ft) a 
shi[)|'»er in lesjiec t of a tonvcision of his gejods by 
the master, es|)ecially it il n])()(Mis that the owner 
has given instuictions to the inasti i m lefeience to 
the goods Cliaitci j)at(ie-> may not always he avail- 
able for the (irotetlion of the owners of the ship, 
if othi-r pel sons ^ire allow'ed to obtain rights in 
ignoranc e of the* existeiu e of the cluirter patty , if, 
for instance, tliiid [)aities tue pei nulled to ship 
goods on boaid in ignorance that the vessel is 
chartcied, tlicir lights will be govetned by any 
ex()ress stipakitions made with tliem, and by the 
princi()les of the law of agency m accordance with 
the ai)])aicnt state of the facts and the pi esnmptions 
of fact reasonably aiising thcieuptm 

llie word “ charter " imports a wiitmg Some- 
times such agreements are made by deeci ; but as 
the rule of law is that a deed executed by an agent 
does not bind his (uincipal, unless authority to 
execute it lias been cemferred by deed, this course 
IS usually to be avoided, and i barter jiaiUcs under 
such are now seldom seen. A charter party recpiiies 
a si\[)ennv st.inip Cancellation of adhesive stamps 
IS ellectecl by writing the jiarly’s name or initials, or 
the name or initials of his fiim, across the stamp, 
.iiul tlic true (late of his so doing, so that the stamj^) 
may be clfec tiially cancelled and rendered mca[)able 
of being used again. 

Jiy Section 5U of the Stamp Act, 1891 it r 
(irovidecl that — 

“ Where a charter party is first executed out 
of the United Kingdom without being duly 
stamjied, any [carty thciclo may, within ten days 
after it has been first receive. d iiv the United 
Kingdom, and bc'lore it has been executed by 
any person in the United Kingdom, allix thereto 
an adhesive stamp denoting the dutv' chaigcable 
thereon, and at the same time camel such 
adhesive stamp, and the instrument when so 
stamped shall be deemed duly stamped." 

Section 51 enacts tliat — • 

"A cliaitcr party may' be stamjied with an 
im[)ressc(l stamp after execution upon the follow- 
ing terms, that is to say ; (a) Witlun seven day^s 
after the execution thereof, on payment of the 
duty, and a penalty of 4s 6d ; (5) after seven 


days, but within one month after the first execu- 
tion thereof, on payment of the duty and a 
penalty of ;^10 ; and shall not in any other ca*^^ 
be stamped with an impressed stamp." 

It was held that a similar section in a previous Act 
did not govern an instrument wholly executed 
abroad, but such charter party came within the 
section corresponding to Section 15 (3) (a) of the 
Stamp Act, 1891, which enacts that — 

" Any unstamped or insufficiently stamped 
instrument which has been first execute'd at any 
place out of the United Kingdom may be stamped 
at any time within thirty clays after it has been 
hist received in tlie United Kingdom, on payment 
of the unjiaicl duty only ” 

It lies iij)on the jearty objecting to secondaiy 
evidence of the contents of a lost document to 
show that it was not stamped. A charter pai ty 
which has not been- duly stamped cannot be given 
m evidence in a court of law, if it has been executed 
m aiiy jiait of the United Kingdom, or if it relates 
‘‘ to any projierty situate, or to any matter or 
thing done or to be done, in any part of the United 
Kingdom " 

11 an agent is desirous of protecting himself from 
liability on tlie chaiter party, hc-5 ought to contract 
m the name of his principal, and sign m the name, 
or per procuration of the same " On account of " 
in ^hc bodv^ and at tlie end of tlic name of the agent, 
simply, IS held sufficient to protect him from 
liability. An agent at a foreign ppjt to whom a 
.shij) is addressed for loading under a charter party, 
has no imjilied authority to vary the contract by 
substituting another and i distant })ort of loading, 
or a different quality or description of cargo 

After a chaiter party is signed, any matciial 
altciation or addition to it by a party or his agent 
will make it null and void, though the alteration 
was made without any fraudulent design ; and thc^ 
rule is the same though the alteration is made by 
a sti<inger A charter party is usually effected 
through the intervention of a shi])biokci , ,and the 
oicliriary couisc for the document signed by the 
(laitics to be kejit by the brokei, who gives out 
certilied copies ot it as may be recjuired. Ihey hav'e 
no authority besoiid thc'ir specific insti actions in 
each (larticiilai case* Lqiding brokers, who habitu- 
ally j)tocuic' caigoes for vc'ssels on the licith foi a 
ceitain port or tiade, liav c powci to make engage- 
ments to cany goods in tlie ship they load, 'J'hcy 
collc'ct the fic'ieht on the engagements they liave 
made, wh'*n such freight is pav'ablc* at the port of 
loading, and they fiequcntlv sujKivise the stow- 
age ot the ship, Ihoiich they do not acccjit 
responsibility to the shipowncT for such stowage 
A ])ic>ker, being jx-rsonally confided in, cannot 
oidmarily delegate Ins authority to a sub-agent, 
or clerk undei him, oi to any other jieison. Ills 
authoiity, thercfoi e, to delegate it, if it exists at 
all, must arise fiom an cxj)rcs- or an .mj>hecl assent 
c)t the j)iinci[)al Ihcicto 1 he actual earning of 
fieight nndc-r a ch<i.ter party is not a condition 
precedent to the right of the sliijibroker to his com- 
mission for procuimg the execution of the charter. 
Forms of contract known as " berth notes " are 
sometimes used by ship hiokcis They vaiy in 
form very much, but they are intended by the 
brokers to fiee them from liability for freight and 
clemuir.ige, while giving them the right to engage 
cargo for the ship at a profit. 

Kopresenfations in a (barter I'arfy. Properly 
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speakln^^ a representation is a statement or asser- 
tion by one partv to the other, befoie or at the 
tipie of the contract, of some matter or circum- 
stance relatin;^^ to it A representation niav not 
only be a \\arrant\ that the fact is tis represented, 
so as to make tlie shipowner liable in (lamae;es foi 
a failure to satisfy it, but it may aKo .imount to 
condition precedent to the rhailerers obligation to 
load 'I he fact rejiK'senfed ma\ be s(; m.itriial to 
him tliat that obligation will become a siibstantiall\ 
<hflerent ^hin;j; fiom what he meant to undert.ike, 
if it pi o\’e unt I uc In that < .isf‘ he will, on disc o\ ei - 
inj:>; the tiuth, be at hl>ert\ to ii-fnsc to load \ con- 
dition IS .1 tiTin ()1 an a^’Ka'inent, the non-lulfdment 
of whuh f^ives the party foi whose benefit it was 
inserted the right to repudiate the agrci'nu'nt \ 
waiianty is a tci m ol iUi .igi cement, the non- 
fultilnu'iit of w'liKh gucs the ])ait\ for whose 
benefit it was insetted a ( ause ol at tioii but not a 
light to u'jaidiate the agieemcifct \ slalcnKait in 
a chaiter paity ns to the phu e whoie tlie \ csst 1 
IS lying IS a ( ondition pieccdent, so also is a siutc- 
ment as to the tune when tlu^ \ essel sailed It 
depends iijioii the c u ( iiiiistaiu es undei whuh, an<l 
the mannei in whuh, the (oidiatl is niad(', w’hethei 
tae state nunt ot the sliiji’s measuuMiieiit in th(‘ 
charter j)ait\’ amounts to a luoiiiise and to a con- 
dition ])ii'cc(lent It the misilesi j ijit ion is \ ei y 
gloss, it may be cwulc-iui' ot tiaud 11 the slu|)- 
ownei wiom^ly states tlu' lapautc of llu; ship l^)i 
apaituulai laigo, i1 is a inisdesi i ipt u >ii whuh ni.u 
be vet y matt n.^l 1 o the ( liai tei ei 's i .ih ulat loiu-, ,uid . 
if he Is so nmuh'tl, he nia\ tciauliate the (<»ntia'l 
entiiely, ]iio\ uh d it h -s not Ix'imi pai tially ev « ut( d 
m his l.i\ oui , I 111 t a iiu u st.itc jut n1 ol I li< \ t s^< !\ 
nuMsurt'd tonmiec (Kk-, iujI dt'liiutt I\ uuluate lu i 
I arising ia[)mit\, aiul a midake m statiiiy it may 
not alwi\s he ni.iteiial A statement m a tliailti 
11 . 11 1y, mult 1 whu h the t hai t<‘H r is lionnd to loa<l 
a lull and tom]>!('t(‘ < argo of tin* tapatilv t)t the 
sliip, IS a I epi c'senlation meiel\ and not .i waii.m y 
luujei talvinys m ,i tlimtei pait\’ that .i*\tsstl sh.dl 
sail witlij^.dl ^on\emtnt sptts], oi sliall sail within a 
rtason.iblc tim , oi sli.ill sail willi*llie (list layoiii - 
able wand, .to' w.uiaiituo In tvtiv .igitciiunt to 
(any gt^ods m a slnp, whether that .igietmumt is a 
(liaitei p,ut\ OI bill of lading, or m any ollu I loiin, 
thc'ie IS, m the abst nt e ol ,njiy exprt'ss jii o\ isions to 
the contiaiy, implied (il it is not expKsscd) .in 
nndcit. iking that the shij) sli.di In* tit lor tlu“ pur- 
pose, that IS, be se.iwoithy Wlieic a p.u tu nl.ii 
<.argo has been named m a t ha tea jiartyg it is an 
implied eondition th.it tlu ship shall be reasonably 
fit to c ai 1 y it It IS a» implied pi o\ ision ol a ( h.ii tei 
jiarty oi bill ol lading th.it, it the tiirthei pioscs ii- 
tion of the voyaige is pi evented by^ an cxcejited 
cause, th(' shiptnvnei will do his best to piote< t Ihe 
inteiest ol the owru'r ot the goods Jheieioie, ;f he 
cannot, or does not, choose to tianship the goods 
and send tlumi on m another vessel in onlei to earn 
the freight, lu'/nnst, if the ciicumstan es will .admit 
of it, find anothei \ essel <ind forw'ard them to their 
destination • 

Where there is no exjtress agrcaMiicnt as to tunc, 
it IS an iinjjlied stiiml.ition that thcie shall be no 
unreasonable or unusual delay in commencing the 
voyage, and, after it has been tommcnced, no 
deviation Where a charter party' definitely fixes a 
time before which (he ship is to sad for the port of 
loading, or by which she is to arrive theie, the 
stipulation is of the esseru e of the contract, and the 
charterer, if he cannot have the use of the vessel 


for the spcx'ified voyage, is not boimd to take her 
for any other \c)yage So m .i lime thaitei, if the 
chaitt'icr c.iiinot ha\ e the \{‘ssel lor the specitied 
time, he’ Is not bound to take hei tor a shoi ter time, 
o! a snbst.iiitially ditfeu'iU time, but ni.iy thitnv Uj) 
the c hai tei , and tlu' slupowiu't bet onies h.ible for 
dam.iges W'luie the loadiiu; jioil is not n. lined in 
the ( liaitei p.uty, hut it inains to be deternimed by 
the ( h.ii t(‘i ei . lu' must, siibic'i t to spes lal agi ce- 
ment, name it beloie he can leqime the ship to sail. 
Whcie a lo.uhng j)oi t has (o he n.imed under a 
chaiter toi a lull i ai go, the .haitt'K i must n.nne a 
plate wheie a lull targo tan lu' ^altdN l.iken 11 the 
ch.iifeit'r d(da\ s uni easoiuil 'l\ m naming tlu^ poit, 
he will be liable lor the stnpownei's loss b\’ tlu* 
dett'iition ol llu' shij) I he slalenunt in a tli.iitei 
paity tliat the \eso'l i. to .uii\e at a nanu'tl port 
re.ady’ to lo.id b\' a (titain d.ite is .i t ondition [iie- 
ccdcnt, Ihe non-tulhlnu'ut ol whuh iMititles the 
cli.i 4 teit'r to ext'iiise Ihe oiition ol t.iiuellmg Ihc' 
c hai let pail\, .and llu' tl.inse, ec^tptmg dangeis 
.uui atiidenls ol tlu* seas, .ipjilies only to the 
voyage A thailtier, howe\ei, is not geneially 
(‘iititled to ietn-.e to load bc't .inse Ihe sliijiow'nei 
luglcats to plot tad to llu* poii with diligent e, 
nnl ss tlu* d( la\ ti list i at t*s tlu* m I < iided ad \ enl in e 
I lu* (let isioHs do not aiipt'ai to lx* all 1 1 i oiu il.iblt , 
and the puhns do lud s. « m to he (pnti imaminoiis 
.is to what dt*l.iy will (*X( mx* (he (haiteiei ]| tlu* 

( h.n tei jiai (\ is sih nt .is to f.dla d , it is an iin[)lu*d 
t(*im th.it llu* slnpowiu*! shall put on bo.ud wh.it 
baling is it(|iiii<*d toi the i.iigo loadi d Ihe slnp- 
ow'iiei ni.i\ dnp in<*i I haiidisi* (c , oi i ) .is b.dl.isl, 

it<(i\’mg litighl loi it, piovided it o( ( npifs no 

}.,i e.itei s|>a< (* t han oidmai \ ballast w oiild ha\ t* done 
Damages, it tlu* w hole .cm et d i)ei uxl h)i loadmit 
h.is e\[)ntd, and no laigo ha- bei n jiiovuled, oi il 
beloK* .m\ demun igt* has bei n iiu lined Iheie lias 
1 't*( n .1 d< Imi 1 1 I ( t usa I I )\ 1 lu* ( hai I ei I'l 1 1 > su j »j)I \ a 

tango, <uul the shipownt'i s[|ll < hoosi s to keep (lu* 

slnp at ()u*^jxiil, lu* will do *•(> at his own iislf, .md 
will not be tnlilh'd to additional dam.igt s tor tlu* 
snbse()U(*nt dt ft nlion \oi ( an damages be t l.iuned 
loi (It t( nt ion of <i ship foi haihoni (hu*s pay.ible by* 
the tonsignct*, tlu; in.ntti having dil.iyed to jsiy 
them , his duty is to p,i\ them without d(*lay, and 
leiovt'i tlu'iii hoin tlu* t onsignee It (lu* slnpowiiei 
does not piovide a ship as .igtetd, tlu* (h.iiteiei 
may gent*! .illy jtrot me .mother slnj), ain^ m.iy ( laini 
(he tonset-|nent iiuit'.isc ot (osts as dam.iges fiom 
the shijxnviui, but he must .u 1 rt'.isoiiably If a 
t fiartt'rer f.iils to load .i ship, tlu* in.ist(*r is bound 
to do wh.it Is leason.ioie to mmimist; the loss , and 
(ke It* rule .iiiplit'S to the (haitt*iei whcio the 
shi[Knvnei lails to cany out li.s tonfr.ut A ship- 
owner IS entitled to be paul a liiin]i li(*ight, without 
any' clediiction loi a loss of juii t of the t .irgo occur- 
ring dunng (he voyage If an entire ship is hired, 
and the luirt^en tiiereof exju essed m the thaitci 
paity, and the men ha.it covenants to pa\* a t(*rtam 
sum foi '*\ery ton, etc , of goods whuh he loads on 
board, but docs not covenant to Inrnish a coinjiiett* 
lo.iding, the ow'neis can only demand jiaynu'iit for 
the quantity ot gotuls actu.illy shijiyjed Wheie the 
charter yiarty contains a jicnalty, whuh is not 
liquidated tlamages, a largei sum than the jienalty 
may be obtainotl by suing, not for it, but for 
damages for breach of contiact Where it is doubtful 
fron\ the terms of the contratt wlu*tli(‘r the jiarties 
meant that the sum shoultl be a penalty or liqui- 
dated damages, the inclination of the couit will be 
to view it as a j^malty ; but the mere largeness of 
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tlic aiiiounf fixed will not, per se, be suKiucnt 
I eason for holdin^; it to be so In eonsulering 
whether a sti [lulat ion to pay a sum ot money on 
breac h of ( ondition is to be treated as a penalty or 
«is h(|ii]dated damages, the test appears to be, 
whethc^r the loss which will accrue to the plamtilt 
from an infi in,t;ement of the contract can, or can- 
not, be a((uiately or reasonably ( ah ulated in 
money antei edently to the bi each If it tan be so 
(alciilated, then the hxin^^ of a larger sum of money 
will be tre.it<‘(l as a ]jenalty. Wlieie the loss is 
absolutely iinceitam, it will be tieated as lupiidated 
damages 

Form of Charter Party. Ihe fonns of ( liarter 
parties vary c onsidei ably, ceitain tiades having 
loims winch aie peculiar to theinsilves. d he main 
clauses, howivm, will be found in the inset which 
IS given as ci bjircnm n Cases (oniKi tisl with 
< hait(M' ]iarties aic of vei\ fuapieiil occurs rici' 
111 the coiiits, espi cially the Cominmia.il ('ouit 
{(]v), ljut in nearly evt ry case 1h(> decision turns 
upon the nit el [)t et at lou to be giva n to th<‘ woidnig 
ot some special clause or clauses 

(HARTS IN JUiSINFSS. (Se< Dmc.kams anh 

('H A R I s ) 

(HARTRKIJSM, -A choice lupieur, onginj\lly 
inanufac tilled lu the monastery of the (hande 
Chartreuse', near (rteuoble, m the south of I'rancc 
It IS now made by the Carthusian monks in Spam 
There arc two w’c'll-know'ii varieties, viz , yellow 
and green ddu* h(|ueut is made by a se* ret pro( ess 
fi om mixed sj)ii its and coi dnds 1 1 has a foi imdable 
comiietitor iii Ihuiedictine [qv). 

(HATTMli. — I his wold IS a modc'rn form of the 
word “cattle” Cattle at oiu' time pc'ilorined the 
function of iiUMioy Chattels include' catfh', iinplc'- 
ments, money, debts, nghls of a< tion to goods, etc 
P>la< kstone sa\s ; “ l''oi it is to be uiid<*i stood that 
in oui l.uv, ch.ittels (or goods and chattels) is a 
trim used to express any kind of ju'operfy whuli, 
having K'gaid c'dln'r to sub)e( t inattei, c)i the 
<jiianlitv c)[ inteiest Ihc'ieiu, is not fiechoM” 

'Idle Pills of Sale Act, 1878 (Sc'c t * 1 ), defines 
peisonal chaltels as follows - 

“ 1 he expi ' -.su m ‘ ]'>ei son.d < hat Ic'Is ' shall mean 
goods, furniture, <ind ollu'i ai tn les capable of 
voiipilc'te tiansfei by delivery, .uid (wdien sepa- 
rately assigned or (haigeil) lixtines and giowing 
crops, but, sh.ill not iin hide (liattel inteiests in 
leal estate, nor fixtuu's (except trade machinery 
as herein. ifici dclincd), wdien .issignc'd together 
with a fieehold or hxiscdiold intc'M st m .iny lain'l 
or building to wdu< h llu'v ai e allixed, nor growing 
(tops when assigned together with any ir ^'res/ 
m the kind on whuh they [powg nor sh.ites oi 
inteiests in the stock, funds, or scs unties of any 
government, or in the capital or ])roperty of 
mcoi porated or joint sto* k eompames, nor choses 
m action, noi any stock or jeroduj e ujion any 
faim or kinds whic h 1)\' virtue of any covenant or 
agreement ot of the custom of the country ought 
not to be removed from any fai in vvlicie the same 
are at the tunc of making or giving of such bill 
of sale.” 

By Section 5-- 

“ Trade machinery sliall, for the purposes of 
this Act, be deemed to be personal chattels and 
any mode of disposition ot tr.ide machinery by 
the owner thereof which would be a bill of sale 
as to any other jiersonal c hattc'ls shall be deemed 
to be a bill of sale within the meaning of tins Act.” 


CHEAP MONEY.— Money IS said to be “ cheap ” 
when the floating supply of gold is very plentiful, 
and the bank rate of interest is low, so that loans on 
marketable securities {q v.) are easily obtain, iblc 5t 
a low rate of interest (Compare Dear Money.) 

CHEAP TRAINS. — -1 he Parliament of the seventh 
and eiglith years of Queen Victoria (1844) enacted 
that it was expedient to secure to the poorer clacs 
of travolleis the means of travelling by railw-ay at 
model ate fares, and in carnages m which tliey 
might be protected from the weather. (At that 
yx'iiod peojde who tiavn-Iled at Ihc c heajjc si i,ai<s 
liad to make' their jouiney's in imtovcic'd trucks 
without seats) Railway comjiames were required 
to yirovide third-class carnages on, at least, one 
tiam c-verv week d.iy, travelling each way' bc'iwec'n 
fixed lermmi, all over their s> stems. d'lie Itam 
was tcj jirc^cec'd at not less tlian 12 miles an horn, 
to stoj) at every station, and the char[;e foi third- 
( k'lSN yiasseiigeis w.^s to be Id a mile dhis was 
known as the' Pai liamentai y iiain, and gave nsc' 
I (D R' c'Xpi essioa ; “ Ai e y’oii going Pat ha me nt at y ” 

In 1883 the Chcaj) Trains Act waspassc'd , it ])ro- 
vidc (It hat t hc' dut y ( liaiged on passc'ugc i f.uc s oi Id 
pel mile should be abolished, but that ihe chaige 
ot Id .1 mile sliould rc'iimin , and Ihai vvheu' ih ‘ 
Boaid of 'i'raclc considered that a railway company^ 
was not providing siiflicient third-class accommoda- 
tion, or sullicient trains for w'orkmcn at a reason- 
able faic, the Board had power to compel the com- 
panies to make the necessary^ leform. If an ordci 
IS m.adc ujion the lailwaiy company, yiow'cr is givc-n 
to the comyiany to apyieal to the T?ailvvay 
Commissioner s. 

'Ihe fare for a child ^ged between Ihiec and 
twelve' IS h.alt an adult's fare , childien undc'r three 
aie ccinveyed free 'Ihe King’s sailois and soldiers 
and the police arc* to be conv'cyed on tcims to be 
agreed betwc'cn the lailvvay comji.iny and the 
jmbhc aulhoiily, or iqion the following terms: 
Less than 150 pci sons, three-cpiartc'i s ol a single 
faic foi each pc'ison , more than 150, thi ec-cjn.irtc'i s 
of a single f.n e for e.ac h ol the fust ISO parsons , 
beyond that nuiyber, half the single fare lor c'ach 
jicrscsn 'I his ajiphc's to the v\ivc‘s, widows, and 
childicn also of the* lespcetivc fences 

Wotkmc'u’s ti( kefs are issued by lailwciy eom- 
paiiic's <it a spec lal rate', .ind the c hnrgc is even more 
reasonable than the lia^nc'is of tlie (.lu'.q) 'fiains 
Act miglit have d.irc'd to liojie foi. Unclcr the 
Mctio[)olitaii Distiict Railway Act, 1803, vvork- 
ineri’s tic kc'ts arc' to be issued at the following 
rates: I'dur miles or less, Id , 6 miles, Hok , 
8 niilc'S 2cl , 10 miles, 2A(| ; 12 miles, 3d , 
exceeding 12 miles, 4d for I'veiy 2 miles Keaily 
all other railways m.ike spc'c lal terms to workmen 
111 the same way, tlie pailn ulars c)f which must be 
obtaim'd tiom the' lesjuative c Oiiq )anic's Subject 
to an'y spc'c i.al conditions which may bc' imposc'd, a 
yiassengc'r may travel with .a woikmau’s in ket in 
the early tnotning by the' ti.uns wjjich the c om- 
]).anic s indiciitc, and imiy come lionu' by' any 
oulinary liam in the' ev( nmg 

Dining the period ot the (luat \Vai , 1014d8. 
vanous legiikilions wcie mtiodnccd winch allcicd 
the normal conditions to a very considei .abh' 
c'Xtc'iit In almost every case faies weie advanced, 
in most cases as much as 50 jam cent. As is wa'll 
known the Govcinment toolv ovci the control 
of the railways for the time being, and it is, at tin* 
date of writing, uucc'rtain wlien that control 
will cease, if it doc's cease, seeing the strong feeling 
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Chat^ter-Pat^ty, 


't<^c 



London, 

IT IS THIS DAY MUTUALLY AGREED BETWEEN Mottling Sleamship Co., 
of the good Steam Ship called the Sunrise** of the measurement of 1^500 \ ^ 

Register, 2,700 Tons dead weight cargo capacity guaranteedr classed 100 A 1 
equal thereto, now lying at Valencia and Jones Jones S* Co., of Liverpool 
THAT the said Steamer being tight, staunch, and strong, and in every way fitted for the 
shall with all convenient speed, sail and proceed to Liverpool and Glasgow " 4 

or so near thereunto as she may safely get, and there loatl, always afloat, from the FactW 
said Affreighters, a full and complete cargo, consisting of lawful merchandise, ' , 

which the said Affreighters bind themselves to ship, not exceeding what she can reasonaW)^ 
and carry over and above her Tackle, Apparel, Provisions, and Furniture ; and being $0 lo^ 
shall therewith proSeed as ordered on signing Bills of Lading to 

' Liverpool and Glasgow, 

or so near thereunto as she may safely get, and deliver the same, always afloat, on being 
as follows : — 

' JTwenty-two shillings per ton, 

being in full of all Port Charges and Pilotage as customary. , 

1. — The Freight to be pai<i at Port of Discharge on unloading and true delivery of tho Clt|| 

in Cash at current rate of exchange. 'i 

2. — As much Cash as Master may require for Ship’s ordinary disbursements at Port of 
not exceeding ^^30 to be advanced (if required), subject to 3 per cent, for Interest and 

3. — Merchants have fjie full range of Vessel^ holds, including cross and half-deck 

if any, and right of shipping Cargo on deck (at their risk), in so far as compatible with Steo^^ 
seaworthiness. , • 

4. — Five days, Sundays, and holidays excepted, are to be allowed the said 

(if Ship be not sooner despatched. Charterers having liberty to load up to midnight) for Ipadin^^ 
discharging, bu4; time occupied in shifting ports not to count, and two days on demuilHl 
over and above the said laying days at three pence per nett register tbn per day. Lay 
in each port to count from Captain’s notice of readiness for loading and discharging. CWt^ 
to have option of loading and discharging on Sundays and holidays, such days to count aa Uy ^ 
for time actually occupied. 

• j ^ 

5. -_The Act of God, perils of the sea, fire on board, in hulk or craft, or on shore, 
the Master and Crew, enemies, pirates, and thieves, arrests and restraints of princes, nrfd 
people, collisions, stranding, and other accidents of navigation, excepted, even when occaEM 
by negligence, default or error in judgment of the Pilot, rMaster, Mariners, or other servant® 
Shipowners. Not answerable for any loss or damage arising from explosion, bursting of 
breakage of shafts, or any latent defect in the machinery or hull, not resulting from want 
diligence by the Owners of the Ship, or any of them, or by the Ship’s Husband or Manager; ;;r^\ 

g, ^Xhe Ship has liberty to call at any ports in any order, to sail without Pilots, to, 

assist vessels in distress, and to deviate for the purpose of saving life or property. . 

7^ ^Xhe Cargo to be brought to and taken from alongside the Ship at Merchants' risk and 

Xhe Captain to sign Bills of Lading Aa presented, if in accordance with Mate’s 1 

and at any rate of Freight, without prejudice or reference to this Charter-Party, if not kt 
therewith, the owners having a lien on theCargo for Freight, Dead Freight, and Demurrage^ 
bit. pp. m and das ‘ 



t$,\ Freight shown by Bills of Lading amount to less than the Freight ettpolat^ W 
fferenc'e to be paid to Captain before sailing, and should the Freight shown by' tiillf bf Ladbig 
it to more than the Freight stipulated by this Charter, the dijfference to be befw sailing 
irterers by Captain's Draft on Owners, payable 48 hours after arrival at discharging port- 

.—The Captain to telegraph arrival at outward discharging part to Ownen of UewcasiU 
3 telegraph them his departure for loading port. 

0 ^, — Steamer not answerable for leakage or breakage, unless occasioned by bad stowage of 
L— Ivay days not to commence before the 25/A day of March, 19.. 

bould Steamer not arrive and be ready to load at first loading port on or before 5/A day 
Charterers to have the option of cancelling this Charter. 

2. — “Any difference respecting the interpretation of this Charter to be settled in accordance 
the custom of the port where it arises. 

3 , Five per cent. Address Commission is payable to Charterers at port of loading. Vessel 

addressed at ports of loading and discharge to Charterers or their Agents, paying the customary 
or transacting Steamer’s business, and to employ Charterers’ stevedores for loading and dia- 
log at not exceeding customary rates. Charterers to have the use of Steamer’s winches, Carptaio 
ying necessary men and coals to work pame. 

4 ^ Five per cent. Brokerage on the amount of Freight Is due by the Ship on the signing 

i to 

ship lost or not lost. 

15,— Penalty for non-performance of this Agreement, estimated amount of damages. 


Morning 

A. 


ess to the Signature of M. S. S. Co., 

, A. H. Green, 
of Jones Jones S' Co. 
Wm. Hughes. 


Steamship Co., Ltd., 

Coxon, Managing Director. 


pp. Jones Jones S Co. 

Hughes Jones. 
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tli.'it exists am()n,L;si a jsut of llu- kui loi tlu' 

ii.il loiuilis.Ll ion c)i ]liitisli nulusliji 

('ni;\TIN(e. - iSi'C 

•CIIi:(K-FI(ajRE SYSTEM. — A (hocklij’uie 

system is ,'i method used in elieckinp; th<i postings to 
a ledger or other book of aeeoimt m order to test 
the aerutaiy of tile postings on < e)m})l( t uni, or the 
addition of the page of the eash book or journal 
from uhieh the postings are made, and to fai ilitate 
the location of any crior that may have oci lined, 

1 Ik 1 e ai ejS» va i .il siu h s^ sit ms m ii . but w li.il m.i}' 
b(“ ( .illiarl he “ Id s\ st( 111 will b' toil ml to b« as 
good as any. Two methods of ai riving at tlie thee k- 
figuic of an amenmt of / s d. aie gi\en below — 

(a) Jhvide the* jiounds by 13 to arrive at the 
remaindei . 

(i) Call the remainder shillings iind add half that 
number of slnlhngs to the shillings and peiue of the 
amount being checked If the lemainder is an odd 
numbei, add 13 before dividing Jiy two 

(c) Subtiaet tlic pence from the sliillings 11 the 
shillings ate less tlian the jiem e, add 13 befoie’this 
operation J he remainder will then give the chec k 
figure rccjuired 

,Eiamplc8. iMud the c hcc k-figuie of /207 lOs lid 
207 -- 13 leaves 12 ovii. 

12 r 2 0 

6s f U)s Hd -- 16s. lid 

16-11 = 5 - dusk figute ^ 

Find tlic ( hc'( k hgme of /18 Is lid 
18 1 le.i\ (“> 5 u\ c i . 

(5 f 13) 2 - 9 

9s f Is lid 10s 11(1 

(10 + 13) - 1 1 - - 12 - . < heck ligme 

The next method difliis only in tlx' luaniUT of 
dealing with the n maimh r of the jxnmds , <? g , to 
find tile ( lus k of /37 3s .5d , piocicd as follows-- j 

, 37 13 1< a\ es 1 1 over 

Call tins iemain<l(i shillings and divuh by two — 

, 11s :: - .ss 6d 

5s 6d f- 3 s Sd 8 sp lid 

bnbtis'U't tlie peme fioiii the slnlhngs as fxdore, 
.idding *13 to tlie .slullmg,s il tlie nuinbi i of the 
pence is gieatei 

13+8-21-11 TO dusk figure 

To ])ut this system into ojx i all on m ]>oTing from 
say, a c asli book to a ledger, the' dude ligme is 
aocei tained fiom the amount jiostf d in tlu* ledger, 
and noted near tbe folio (olnnin It is flan < opied 
mb; the casli book irf a siimlai position When the 
jiostiiigs on the cash book [i.ige ait' tompletc, the 
c heedcs .lie totedic'd, divided by 13, .ind the i einaindc i 
slunild ecju.il tin; < hot k of tin; tol.d ol the cash 
column if it (loe'5 not, eitliei the addition <*f the 
rash book is wrong oi .ui item has bet ii wiongly 
posted I’lesuinmg the e.i;>h book total is itmett, 
the (heck hgutc ot each item must ■ ow be ttsb'd 
If any one is found to be wiong, the eriois m jiobt- 
ing, or, at any late, one of thrift, will liavc' lietn dis- 
covered — piesuming, of tomse. th.it tlic coiieet 
dicc:k-(igure was ascci tamed wlien the jiosting to 
tlie ledger was made — for it must be leinembeicd 
that the cheeks were wot ked out fiom the ledger 
and not from the c ash book items. 

The following will illustrate the m. inner m which 
the check on the total of a cash book jiage would 
be made — 


I s. d C he ik- figure 

27 • 1 : 1 1 10 

326 .5:8 4 

29 17:6 5 

15 1 ; 9 p 

30 ; 2 : I 3 

— - 1 lire k — 

09.1 : 1 ; 1 1 heme 5 31 ; 13 leaves 5 

( IIECKI.NR KMEWW ( IIVHbE.S. (s* ( Kail 

\\ w (Ti \K(.i s, Cm I Ki\(. ) 

(TIEESE, 1 iu' v.duabk' ailnle ot focul made 
from ctunpicssc'd .n\d paiti.dlv diu'd ( \n d ol milk. 
Iheie .IK' 111 . my kind, ol c hei'ses, and the jnocess 
of in.imif.n 1 m <' v ai U's m ditlc k n t kx .ilil les, but tlic 
m.am jnirn iple is the same 1 lit' mdk is lu'ated and 
fei ment c (1 by t lic' addition of linnet i In' gc'la t mous 
lesiilling juodiut is knoven .is »uid, .ind gie.it laie 
IS I ('(pm ( d to 1 etain the f.d t y m.il t ei , vs hile di .lining 
od^the whey oi sv.ateiy pait ot tlu' milk I lie curd 
IS laoken up into sl.ibs .ind lett to iipen It is then 
salted <ind tuiind into the i((pnied sli.ijie, and is 
aftc'issards pi esse d and dind in .i v\ ('ll-vc'iitilated 
loom Ann.itto is fiKpiently nst d foi loloming 
jnii poses 1 In' luhest < hec'si s ( heslnre, Cheddar, 
Cddincster, .and Sorneiset -ait' made fiom new or 
whole milk, /(ind blilton cont.iins ( K'.mi in addition, 
Cheese-m. living h.is now Ix'toint' .i ti ade K'cpniing 
huge f.K tones IvnglarnI impoils Imndicds of tons 
♦umuallv, in.iinly iiom Ameia.i I lie bi'st known 
foieign v.uu'ties aie Cn nycTc (.i Svsiss cliccsc), 
('.inn inlu'i t, (hn gonzol.i, 19 le, Ibxpu'foi t, and Dutch 
(TIEMISTS AM) DKlTtKilSTS.- lln < h.irtcr of 

the Fh.u mac c utn .d Sotiely ol (iK'.it Diil.im was 
altf'ivd .ind < oiiliinn d ])v A' t of I’.ii li.iiiu'nt m 1852 
It is tlu' duty of the ls(;;isfi,u ol llu' Sociidy to 
k< ('p <i (oiiett Kgister oi .til nnmbeis, assoc Kites, 
apple nth (S, .uni stiidtut*., .ind .ill sin h persons 
sli.dl b(' legisleiid .utoiilinglv as nnmbc'is, asso- 
( i.dc's, .ippK III n <'s, Ol stndtiils of the I’h.nm.i- 
((utn.d b('ticty ot (hr. it ikil.iin No jiii'.on m.iy 
(.ill hims(lt a ph.itm.n <'uti( .d t liemisl unless In' is 
duly I eg,istei { d t he p( n.d I v f' a di'x ibi'dn rn e is ^5. 
(1 he wool “ pli.u m.K c'ut h ,d ” is deiived tiom a 
(h('('k vvoid, fduifuiaKon , uha h nn .ms ding, jioison, 
nn dh mc' ) '1 lu' um' of .i t.ilst' t t i bin .ib> is a c i mu' 
A tin (Ik I A( I w.is p.e.s( d in 18(i8, wlnth cn.icled 
that no jKi'.on sh.dl kt ( p .i shop foi st Ihng 
jioisoiis unit ss sut h pc'i son is .i iti'n.lfied ( In mist 
.md diiu'gisl (Inly [kisoik who h.ivc' bc'cn 
(^xammed Itv tin' (x.yiniuis ol (Ik 1 iiai ni.u ( iitn al 
S(xu(y, .ipjiomted i"k1( 1 i1k' I'h.nni.Ky Ael, and 
h IV (' K ca IV ( (I a c t'l lilu .ite ol < (;ni | k 1 1 nt Tv ill, sh.dl 
1ft' (ladled to be Kg.isftitd is i I'emists and 
(’ ' nggisl s .Not i( (' ol tile dc ,i( It (sl .1 pli.n ni.K ( n tic .d 
(hemist, OI oi .1 ( In mist .nn! diuggist, must be 
givc'u to tin' Kcgistrar 

It sli.ill be uii.awdiil to si-il .my jioisons, eitln i 
bv wlioh'ahtoi Hy n t.ul, unless the liox, bottle, 
\ t'ssc 1, wi ,1 j ijx I , Ol (_ov er is (list iin t ly ialiellial with 
the n.une ot tiic' aitnle .and (he woid “ jioison." 
Full lailuulats of eveiy s.de must be eiitcicd in a 
book: d he d.ile ol s.de, llu' name' and addrc'ss ot 
tlu* pure hasei , tin; n.une and (pi.infity of the aitule 
sold, for w'hat jmrjiose ic+mied, and the signature 
of the jmichasc'r. Fenalty loi disol)edicin c, maxi- 
mum, /5 

Ey tin' Juins A( 1 , 1870, all Kgistcied jjhairna- 
(cnwcal < lieiuists, il actu.illy pi.ulismg as sucli, 
shall be exempt from seiving uixm any juric's oi 
meiucbts whatsoever. 
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The Tliaimai y A( ts weic amended in 1S98, and 
in 1908, under whuh ai)|)i entices or students are 
lo be (ailed “student assoi tales '* ol the Society, 
and every person who is registered as a chemist 
and druggist shall be eligible to b(‘ elected as a 
*' member “ of the Soiaety In the case oi 
])Ois()nous substaiuis used eNtlusuely in agii- 
( ulture or hoitunltme, foi the dcstimtion ot 
insects, lungi, or bac teria, or as sheep dips or weed 
killeis, such things ma\ Ik* sold by a ])erson who is 
not a registeri'd ( hemist <ind druggist, but siu h 
|)crson must be duly In ensed by a lex <il authoiity 

Any jK'ison who is t .ur\ing on business as a duly 
registi'nsl jihai mac eiitical chemist, or chemist and 
druggist, must liave his name and certificate ot 
qualification conspiciiouslv cxliibited on Ins pre- 
mises In the event ol the death ot a ])iopeil\ 
<]ualilied cliemist, his exccutoi, administratoi , <a 
liustee, may contiiuu* to cavr\ on the busine'.s, so 
long as th(' same is conducted by a duly (jualitierl 
assistant dins assistant must boa diil\ rtgisftied 
})harm<icc'utu.al chi'mist, or (hemist an<l druggist, 
and his name and ccrtitnate must be exhibited .is 
aliove described A registered chcnnist and dinggist 
m.iy exhibit tlu* name oi title of “ jdiaimacist 

i\ body ( Ol por.itc (hmilecl comii.uu), amj, in 
Scotland, a firm or paitneiship, m.iy <aiiy on the 
business of a ]»harma( eut n al < luunist oi chemist 
and druggist, but the sale ol poisons must be under 
the (ontiol of a duU regideud (hemist, whose 
name must have beem sent lo the Kegisti.ir 
appointi'd under the Tliatm.uy A( t, 1852 the' 
name ot ifie duly registei e<] ph.n mac euln <d c lumust, 
Ol (hemist and diuggist, must be c onspn iidU'.Iv 
exhibit('<l m ihe shop 

'the by-law vvhn h the 1 ’hai maceutnoil Soin. ly 
aie empow('i(d to make sh.dl im hide : (a) I he 

right lo re(|uni‘ that peisons pM'senting themselves 
lor ex'anunation by the Scx ndy must show th.it 
they have nsciv'CMl a suflu umt pielimin.uv ])iac- 
tical tiaining, (h) pioyision toi the t egi di .ition, 
without examinatKjn, ot peisons holdv.ig Colonial 
diplomas, ot ot qualified mihtai y dis))(“ns<'i s, or 
c'ertitied assistants to apotlusaiKs , (c) piovision 

lor the time and (ouises ot study toi the qualilving 
examination, and for its division into tw(j [lart . 

'Ihc box, bottle, vessel, wuqiper, oi covii in 
whicli the undet mi'nlioned at tu les are < ont.uned 
and sold must be distinctly labi'lled with the v\(jid 
“ roisonon*^," together with the name of the sub- 
st.ince and the n.imc and address of the seller : 
SiilphuiK acid, nitiic add, f.ydicxhloiu acid, ,ii?d 
soluble salts of oxali' acid ()ideis in Couiuil may 
a Id to this list 

CHEMCA. — (See I'uULK'.N Wliohi's a.<i> 
Measures — I’ersia ) 

('HE(^rE.~- Eri'liininiirv. (lu'rnuilv wntten 
“(heik ’) A well-known wiiti 1 s.ivs “ Ihe word 
is deiived liom the I' i eiu h c^/nas', chess the 
c liocpu'rs ])l.i( ed at the doois of juil)iu -housi-s an* 
intcnde<l to lepicsent ( hess bo.ii ds, .ind oiigm.illv 
denoted tliat the game ot i hess was pl.iv i d in those 
houses Simil.u tables wne <'mplo\ed iiv leckonmg 
money, and heme came the cxiiression ‘to i tua k 
an account', and the Govei niiidit oftue wb-re 
the ]Uiblic ac( onnts W('i e kejit w.is always c ailed the 
Ivxciiccpiei ’’ Anothei expkin.atiou isth.it the word 
“ c hec k “ arose ft om tfie c onscc ut ive nnmlxus whu h 
weie pkaced ujion the foinis to ac t as i hec k or a 
means of vmnfu.ation In the United fstateS the 
woid “check" is used at the present dav 

History of Choquos. Wlien money was otiginally 


deposited witli the goldsinittis, who weie the tbre- 
iiinneis of the b.ankers, a note was given to the 
depositor by wav of <ac knowleclgiudit , but Iheie 
aiose very eatly a practice fot the' cfepositor «(o 
withdiaw ,i ]iait ot his deposit by means of written 
or v'eibal mstriu turns that his a( c oimt should be* 
debited With the amount uqnired bv him Iherc' 
ai e some inteie'.ting sjx i miens of such oidcus in 
the possc'ssion ol Me SMS Child l'c ('o , of whuh the 
two lollowmg .lie' examples — 

Dec. \ i, 1680 . 

Received of Sir Francis Child £73 ls^2ci , bein^^ 
the balance of niv account to this day. I sav 
£73 Is 2d 

Lillen Gwyn 

Witness, 

J A. Boolhhy. 

Mr. Roqers pray pare Fifty guineas to ihe 
bearer and place it to my account. 

^ Cleveland 

A pul 12, 1689 

In the com sc of time, a common form of ordei 
came into use, somewhat like the old orch.^r, and 
eventually tlie nicElcMn well-known fotm of cheejue 
w.is intioduccd about 1780 

Delinition. '1 he definition ol a c hecpio is give n *m 
ScM tion 73 ol the Ihlls ot lv\( hange Ait ol 1882, 
wliere it IS (lescribeil as “ .i bill of (X(hange diaun 
on a bank' i, ]iav.ibU‘ on demand " Hie Section 
1 1, n picx cs els — 

“ Except as otherwise jirovided m this ]i.art 
(that is, I’ait 111 of the Act), the jaovisions of 
this Ac t npplualile to a bill of exchange jiayablc 
on demand .'qiply to a chccjiu* ’’ (See Bill of 
Exchanc.l ) 

Eorin of ChPijiie. \ b.mki i geiui.ilK siip])]i( s 

c 111 qm books lo Ins cusiomeis, ami tlic' loim m 
iisuallv .is tollows 

T.ondon, Oct Is/, 19 ^ 

To ihe Bla,nKOiirc Bank, Limited .j 

Fav iOilliam Smith or order {or biarei) ' 

three hundred and five pounds ten shillings 
and si xpence 
/305 10s 3d 

Joseph Simpson. 

Tin st.mip dulv upon a cheepu' was iiu least q 
honi 1(1 to 2d as trom tlu‘ 1st Septenibei, 1918 
by the I'ln.im ( At 1 , 1918 

The difference between “ oidcr “ and “ beaier " 
chec]ucs will be noticed heieaftci. Unless otherwise 
stated, all the rules set fcjrth in this aiticle qnly 
refer to “ open ” chcciues {q v ) 

Bills of E\(luing(‘ and (_ii(‘quos Eoinparod. 

Although the genei.il lulcs govi ruing bills of 
exchange are applicable to cheques, there arc a few 
particular points of diftciencc which require special 
notic c — 

(1) A bill of exch.ange must be accepted before 
the acceptor is liable upon it. A cheque is never 
accepted by a banker, and, therefciyro, the banker 
IS nev'ei liable to the holder of the cheque for 
refusing payment ot it If there is any remedy at 
all, it IS oiu' lor bie.uh of contiait bctwc'cm the 
customer and his bankci Ihc cheque is an ordei 
to })ay and not an assignment ot a sum of monev 

(2) A bill must be duly presented for acceptance 
and payment, or the drawer will be discharged 
The drawer ot a cheque is not discharged by cielay 
in presenting it for payment, unless, through the 
delay, the position of the drawer has been injured 
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by the failure of the bank, \^hen he liad sufficient 
money deposited to meet the amount of the cheque. 
In such a case the holder must prove foi the amount 
of^he cheque in the wiruLing-up oi the l)ankiu]it<y 
of the bank. Tlie drawer is dischaigcd owing to the 
delay of the pa} ee 

(3) No notice of dishonour is necfssary if a ( heque 
IS not met ; want of assets is a sufluuiit nofice 

(4) Days of giaic (qv.) nevei ajqd\ to 
cheques. 

(5) 1 he blanker upon whom a cheque is diawii is 
protected *f he pays the cheque under a foiged 
endorsement. 

(6) Ihe drawer of the clie(]ue is the poison 
primarily liable upon it. 

Presontmeul for Payment, lo ilann tln^ |)i<)tic- 
tion noted in (2) abcive, oi u soiling lo liie di.iwti 
in case a checpie is nc)t met, (lulaui points must be 
( arefully notc'd At ( ommon law' the mcie c>nussioii 
to jiresent a chmiiu foi ])a}ment*did no! disilnuge 
the drawer until six yeais h<id elapsed — the peiiod 
allowed by the Statute oi Limitations {q v ) , but 
now it a ])ayee does not jueseiit a cheipic wilhm a 
reasonable time, .ind tlie diawcT had the right at* 
the tim(‘ of sin h j)i (‘sent immt as betwT'en liiin and 
tl:c bankei to havt* llu' ck(C[ue j).U(l and sutlers 
aqtual tlamagi' thioiigh the delay, he is disdiaiged 
to the extent ol such damage Whal is <i, icasoiiable 
time depends upon the facts of (‘adi j)aiti( ular case 
GcneralJy sjn'aking, however, a ( lunpie is ( onsuleicy 
to have Inn'n presented \Mlhin a leason.ible time 
when it has bt'cn jirest'uted m at(Oid.ime with Ihe 
following rules ■ (a) It the pin son who i<((jv(s (ln‘ 
cheque ami the liauker ujam whom it is diawn aie m 
the same* jihu e. t he < h('(]m‘ < lioiihk m 1 he abs( m e ol 
special ciu uinslani es, Ix' pusented for ])a\ment on 
tne clay aftei it has bc'cn icc('i\c'(l , (/>) if tlie peison 
wlio receives tlie che(]ue, and the banker on whom 
it IS drawn arc in difletent jcl.nes, the* ( lu ([m* must, 

, in the absein e of special ( irc unistam es, be for- 
waided lor jircsentation on the day afbi it is 
received, ami the agent lo whom it is ‘lorwardcMl 
for piesentaliun must piesent it on the day aflei 
its receqit*!)}' him (c) in the ( ornjn^ation of time, 
non-busiiiess d.iys vre excluded in spile of the 
stringency of these rules, howt'ver, a icasonable 
lime may*still lie infened, though lliesc peiiods are 
much exceeded, and it is ])^esuine<l that wh(‘n a 
cheque is crossed, any delay (aiised by pusenting 
the cliccjuc pursuant to the crossing is (‘xc usc'il 

An illustration of the cdfect of w'h.it has )us1 bc(‘n 
stated may be given by the lollowang example : A 
cheque is chawii for /5d ii|)()n a bankei d he ( hecjiic 
IS not pieseiiled vvithin*a lensomible time Slioitl}' 
aftcrw'ards the banker faiK 'Ihe cliawer had at 
the time when lie chew the ( liecpie, oi when d 
could be presented, and for a icasonable* juiiod 
after, a sum of £50 or more standing to his (i(‘ 4 lit 
in the books of the bank 'llu; diawci is disc hai god 
by the delay in presentment, and the holder of the 
cheque must jiic^ve for the m th( bankiiiptcy 
of the bank If the diawcr had not sulluient funds 
to meet the ehcc[ue, it jerescntuil, he is not dis- 
charged. If the diawcT was allowed to o\(‘rdraw 
at the bank to such an extent that the amount of 
his balance w'ould have been at hsist /5t), the 
drawer would still be discluuged by the (h'l.iv m 
presentment if the bank faded, but the* holdci 
could not prove in the bankiujitey 'Ihis shows 
the necessity of expedition in de.dmg with 
negotiable instruments. 

Stale Cheques. Although a debt is not ext ingmshed 


by delay in ])iesenting a cheque, unless the claim is 
haired l»v the six years allowed by the Statute of 
Limitations, it is the custom of bankeis not to pay 
cheques wliuh are jireseiited aftei a ceiliun jienod 
lum elapse d sim (' t In ii oste nsibJc' dal e of issue With 
some banks the period is six month.s, whilst with 
otheis it IS twelve months It is not very obvious- 
how the banks .ire justified in their action, and it 
would not be e.isy, owing to the difleienee of the 
time allowed, foi the ( nstorn to be set up as a 
custom of bankeis 

It IS now iiecessaiv to exrimme the different parts 
of tlu' detimtion ol a bill ol exchange, ami to point 
out thc-ir a})f>lK afjon t()chec|ues 

rneeiidilioiiui Order in Writing. A c In epic- i.s an 
unconditional oidci m venting lattle difhculty 
can aiis(‘ as to lht‘ wntmg , and as c heejue book® 
aic' issued by bankeis to IIk'Ji ( nsfomers, there 
IS lately any cjucstjon as to the torin ol c he<]|ues. 
It st)nu'limcs ha)>[>cns tli.it ciistomcis w'ho have 
not then (liccjiu books m ilun jiossessicm rr.ake 
list' ol ordinary note paptu , ami vviilc* out what 
IS intended to be a c In (|ik“ In such cases the 
gieatest <aic‘ is ikhmU <1 m diawmg vvli.il puinorts 
to be a ( liecpie, as it may turn out Ijiat the dcH u- 
m» n# IS iiiegulai and imompNt*' in various 
ic'spec ts A ^mkei sliould .ilw'.i\ s -,( i utiuiso sm h a 
(li(<|iic veiv closely, Ihe Ikmk ol iaiglami w'ill not 
)).n' (he(|ucs wlmli aic* di.iwn otheiwise tli.in ujion 
the lot ms siipplu-d bv the- bank itself A dillit ulty 
n.n at isc .ibont the st.iinp It is a ( oriimon niislake 
to suppose that it a checjue is i'-.su('d uiistanqicd, 
<iiiy lioldei may altix an .idhesive sl.inq) to 
the do( unic'iit and aftei waids <.imel the stamp. 

1 his IS not so 'Ihe Stamp Act of 1H91 provides 
e\l»!essly Ih.d tlic‘ duty may be denotecl by an 
<idlic‘Siv(r stamp, but that the* stamj) is to be can- 
(('llt*d by the peison by wlioin the* checjue is signed, 
befoic he dehveis it out of liis li.imls, custody, or 
power Chc'<|ues were foi inerly exempt fiom stamp 
duly, but was necessary that they should be 
issued within 15 mile's of the bank upon which they 
vvcie (liavvri. Ihe enactments as lo tins exemption, 
however, liavc' bec-n long lepealed, ami a stamp of 
2d IS the duty imposed ujion every cheque. The 
oidc'i- in wilting must be unconditional. A dilficulty 
docs not often aiise in tins lespect in the case of 
c hcajues, but it may do so whc'ie a jieison or a firm 
has a .sjiecial form of c hc'c|m‘ ])iintc‘(l <for use in 
business. 

Drawer aud Drawoo., Jhc diawcc is the banker, 
,imi IS always design 'ud in (lie ordinary form 
ot ( lu'cjue Jf the c bcsjiic* is wnllen out on 
orctiiK' I y# pajx'i , cate must be lakcm not to leave 
liim mdetimte Ilic diawci is Ihc' jierson who 
givc's tin' order to llu' banicer He may be a 
jHison or a body ol jx rsons, just us in the case 
ot a bill of exchange, and a checim* may be 
diawn by .i [)cvson*who lias not capacity to c on- 
tiact. .IS an mlant oi a corpoi.dicm, if the banker 
iq)On w'liom tlic- cheejue is diawn has funds in 
his liaitf's to meet it , but if the b, anker fails to 
honour it, or if the clusiuc is stopped, the holder 
has no right of iccourse against the* dr.iwcr, and, in 
the L*isc of an infant, theie is no remedy at all on 
the cheque', even tliough it is given as the pried of 
nc cess, II us 1 his jxiHit IS iiiil\’ dc‘,iJl with in the 
article dealing with the c.ip;\cilv of parties to bills 
ol <‘X( htcngc' {q V ) and llu' same iiihs aic' c'lilirely 
ajiplicable to chccpies. At the same time, it may 
also be pointed out, and the same rule applies to 
bills, that where the payee or any indorsee of a 
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'lK'(jiie is an infant or a corporation, tho iinlorse- 
aicnt of cither jiasscs the jnopeity in the < hcrpic, 
',(> tli.it the itKior.scc or the traiistcrce may sue the 
ilrawei or tlie othci iiulorsees, who have i aj)acity 
to ermtitut, altliou^h neither tho infant not tlie 
lajjporation (an cviu be h.iblo a> indoisoi. An 
aiJieiit may sicn on behalf of tlie (lrav\’er it he has 
roi^eived full authority to do so, but the bank iiui-.t 
know of tfie authority, (dhinwibc it will reluse to 
honour the checpies diawn by any person 
other than the (.ustomei 

Account olf Minor, it is uol un< oimuon lor a 
banker to have an a* i ouut with .i minoi, and 
thine has bi cn i onsidci abh* discussion as to the 
position of the foiiuer when li.is allowed tin 
latter lo o[)en a i urnnil .u ( ount at Ins bank 
it has bei'ii ar^ucfl that an inl.inl (an luilhei 
draw a vahd (hi([ue nor kiV(' .in elleitivi' dis- 
(harge to Ins b.iukcr lor sums (.>1 money advam cd 
uj)on i lieques tlrawn by th(“ ml. nit It si (mus 
that eacdi of , tlu'se .irguimnts i, iiuc^nst, 
though there are no h'gal dec isions setting out 
the law (pule (le.uly I lu' b.uiker musi, liow- 
ever, be careful in his dealings witli .in infant So 
long as there is a ' redit on the light side, and no 
difficulties have aiisen owing to siuh ii reguh^- itics 
as forgones, unaut housed sigiiatuiu,^', ct( , it is 
hardly ]>ossible to (()n((iv(' wh.it (J.nm an inf.int 
could set iij) .igainst the bankei Hut it the banker 
allows the irilaiit to h.ive .in ovcKlialt, lie (.aimot 
iccovor the amount ot it horn the infant I he 
overdiaft is money lent, and the mf.vnt is jiro- 
tected byslatuli' In mldition to this, .uiy sis unty 
given by an nif.int lur sin Ji oveidiatt i:, mill and 
void. 

I'aymcnt olf Money on IhMuiviul. tin o,d(i is 
to pay on diiiiaiid, .uid, ol (oiiis , tin ic ao no 
(Jays of gone 1 lu' payment must be in mom y, 
and money only, .ind the sum must b'* (iit.uii. 
A cheque m.iy Ix' dt.iwn foi a.iy .imouut, how- 
ever laige or small, though b.iukm s,^do not deal 
with fim. turns ot .i ]>ei\nv ilu^ sum is denoted 
m words lu tlu- body ot the (hi(iue, «ind in tiguo's 
in some othei ji.ul, genetally the bottom bdt- 
hand ( ornei As iri tlu' ( asi* ol fulls, il then is 
a dis( reji.uK y between Hu* two. tlie wools govciu 
the instrument, so that if a (he(|ue is diawn foi 
“ 'I'weiit y jiounds live shillings and niiu' ]'( ni e," and 
the figuies'‘are /bS 4s 7d , I Ik* lorincT is the aiivumt 
payable As tlie stamp is unilDimly -d , this does 
not alte. t the matter It is,.,the usual nistom, liow- 
ever, foi a b.inkei to nduin a ih(‘(pie wlm h shows 
a (list repaii y, mmked “ bod\ .iml I'lguies dilf(‘r 

The Payee. A ( lieipie must lx .m okUu’-'.iu )civ- 
ineiit lo, Ol to tlm Older ol, a spi‘( died peison or to 
bearer 'llus peison is (ailed the p.ivMx- It lu' is 
spe('i.Uly di’sigmded, and the ( heijm- is p.ayabh* lo 
him or to his oidei, tht* p.iyee must m(lois(' the 
cheque, m older ( ither to obta.u ]).u,'ment liom the 
bankei ujxui whom d is diawm, or to ueeoti.da d 
In ev<M y other ( ase the ( luujiu' is p<i\.d)le to bear( i 
It IS well known that lu the loims ol ( liecpu s issued 
by bankers, p.ivimmt is (lir(xtid to lx* iiuuh* “ to 
order" or "to be.iiei " Ihe hitter n(;vcr iC(iuire 
indorsement liy tlie hold(U' m order to pass the 
propel ty in them, nor do Ific former, unless the 
payee is distinctly ideuldied (wee Ficiinous 
Paykii, PavI'.e) 

Order and Ocarcr. Vei y tew words aie ne( ( ‘-sat y to 
indicate the difference between ( hxques whu ii ar(‘ 
payable to order and those which aie ])ayable to 
bearer, when they get into c iic illation, and before 


they aie presented to tho banker iqion whom tliey 
are drawn for payment. Order ( luxpies must be 
indorsed in tlie fust instance by the payee ; bearer 
(lieques iumsI no mdorseimuit An order ( heefhe 
whuh IS simply indorsed bv tin* ])ayee bix omes a 
I h' (jiK p,i\ able 1 o lx .u ( 1 1 1ms, d a < lu epu isdiawm 

" Pav A H ," or " Pay A H or order," and A H, 
mdoiscs d, wlm li he must ihj befoie he can transfer 
il, till* ( hixpie Ix'comcs one [)ayable to bcar(‘r , but 
if A B in(loises d , and above lus signatuic writes, 
or authorises to be written, some such words as 
" Pav C 1) ," oi " Pay C 1) , oi oidcr," Vhe cheque 
tcmains a ( heque payable to (uder, and C D must 
indoise It , <iml, m turn, C 1) , (jr anv subsequent 
holdii, (ail make the cheque ])ayable lo beaier or 
to cuflri HI the same way, when he inck:>rscs it. 
And ]ust ^s ail indorser is able to convert an order 
(heipie into ,a bcaiei (heque by simply indorsing 
it, so the holdei himsell is abb to e()iiveit a bearer 
( lie(iue into an or.’er i heque by willing above the 
signature of the [uevums mdoiser wsuds imluating 
th.tl tlu' clusjuc IS to be paid to him, the holder, or 
lus oidei A chcipie whuh is indorsed and made 
]).iy<ible to a specified iicrson or his order, whether 
l)y tho pa>ce or anv subsequent indiuser, is said to 
be specially imloised, wheieas when there is dhe 
mete signature of tin* ^layee or an mclorsei, it is 
said to be indorsed m blank, d'hc i ules .is to special 
miloi seiueiits and iniloi sements m blank are the 
Vunc for ( he([ues as tor bills (wee 1 ndousivMIiNT.) 
il a clieipu* IS made payable to A. H only, oi to 
A H, and (lc(i.iied not to be It ansfei able, no 
othei }*eison th.m A B can ( laim'ihe amount, and 
he should be m a position to establish his identity 
when he indorses it, <n'cl piesistts it foi ]uyment. 
All the rules aj)))h(able to bills which die m.ide 
pa\<d)le to one or inoie jrcusons jointly or to one 
Ol S('>mc of secei.d, oi to tin* holder of a particular 
otlice, aie eipiall^ ajijiluabU m tlie ease of checpies, 
and the lecpiiiemeiits as to indorsement, etc., by 
them are e.vactly tlie same 

I’rcscntmcilt. A (iuepm must be jucsented for 
pavmcmt bedoK* the* (ii.uver can be sm-d ujion it. 
Ihe lonu ot .‘he c litxjue being gem laily settled 
bv 1h(‘ b, inker hiiuscll, lilth* dilluiilty will be 
likelv to cx ( ur m tli.d icsjiect , but th(‘ amount 
ol th(' ( luxiui' will not be jiaid over llic c ount or 
ot the* bank if tlu* ( lu que is 1 1 ossed [infra), noi 
will payrm 111 b(‘ made il the dati' has not arrived 
But il 111*' I lu'cpie is signed by the diaw’ei, if it 
is not (I ossed, it tlie d.iti' is alKsuiy jiast or is 
th(‘ (lav ot ptesentuumt, if the ( hcajiu' is pay- 
•ihh* to orclei, ami is mdoisixl wath tlu' .*iame 
ol the payee, and if tlu* .bankei lias a balam e 
in h.iud to tlu' (ledit of the di.iwei suthc lent 
to meet the whole amount of the cheque, the per- 
son who presents the clufjue is entitled to receive 
payment of the s.ime, and the banker who neglects 
tea honour the drafts of lus ( uslomer is h.ihle to an 
action for damages at the suit of lus custoiiiei ; but 
a bankei is not habl6 if lus cusl^miei pays m an 
amount to meet the cheque so short a time before 
its juesentment that he is unaw'arc of its receipt, 
f'he banker is also liable to the customer if he has 
allowed him an oveidraft lo sm li an extent that 
there is still a sulfuiept sum left to meet the cheque 
when It Is presented ; but, as has been stated above, 
there is no liability resting upon the banker so far 
.Ls the peison who ]uescnts the che(|ue for payment 
IS concerned. The icmedy of the holder of tlio 
cheque is against the drawer and any indorsers, if 
the cheque has been indorsed. 
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No ParUpa}ment of (lioquo. ihoio m ju) ubn^^.i- 
lion upon cl bcink^i to jia\ a ]iait ot a ^lutjUL', 
and it a tiislonn'r diaws a i hctjur lui an ainomit 
fti LXt t'ss ot thr balaiuc mIiuIj h<' tkissc oi 

ol (hr ovc'rdialt whuh tia^ bt'cn a'Mrt'd 
th(‘ I'aidcf r ini‘j;ht kIusc })a\Mi(ut thus, il tlir 
balaiK r of a < nstomn /-b-t aii.l a < lauiuc is 
(trawn by lain foi yS(.), ])a^■nlent s>hoiil<l be tefiisivl 
l\ai t of the amount of a theque is Ueaily not 
suttu'ient to naet it It is soinetiinrs supiiosrd th.)t 
the pavre oi lioldei ot a cheque has a iij^ht in sin li 
a case tcrpai' in tin* dilleumtc betweiui tlie amount 
of llie clieqiie an<l the balain e slandmf^ to the 
(iravver’s ( ledit at the liank, so as to sts me the sum 
that IS thcie thus, m tlie exampli* just yiven, (he 
holder would lecuve th(‘ J A9 in the bank if he (list 
paid in £l, so as to m.ike tlie balance ti/ (he iiedit 
of the tustomer eijual to /50 Jhat sin li a (limy is 
tlone oc( cisiomdlv is well known, \i‘( it (annot but 
be legaided as illcf^itimati' andimpiojiei '1 he two 
peisons who know the tine stati- ol the aMoimb 
at (In bank are tin bankia and tin' < iislomei'* It 
ns not easy (o undi island wh\ a i iislonn i 
should fiiaw a (Inspie for an amount wliuh h*e 
knows will not be met and tell (he jiayee of the 
cUequo of tin’ fai t, and it ns ddln ult to beiiei e 
that a banker can often be guilty of a bieadi o( 
obligation not to disclose his customei’s an omit. 
1 he extint of this last-named obligation of a 
bankci m this ic'speit is doubtful, and it is i^t 

(01 tain that tin' banker is liable unless speci.d 

damage is pioced 

l)iU(' of (’lioqtie. Lin date Uuins no pait (jl (he 
defimlion ot a bill c)l ( xc haiiL’e, and, theieloie, (he 
same ajqtin s (o a < In que II ( heque is issued 
undated, (lu' lioldt r ina\’ till in (In dat( , and a 
cheilue is no! mvalnl brt aiisi* it is anti -dated, 

post -dal ed, oi dated on a Sundae , but il is 

jirobable that (he diawai ol a post dalt'd t hrcjin 
may iend< i hiinsell liabh (o peiiallies iiinlei the 
Stamp '\( 1 , 1891, it he issiu's sin h a iluipie, ,unl 
it IS allowed to get into ( n ( iilat ion * oi to be 
negotiated Nc:) liability, liow’cvi'i, is miuiied il 
a ( heiiue* IS di.iwm and llim lieK^ by the ]>.i>ei 
until the (late ot ‘lie p.i\ nn n( aiiivis 

Signaluro of ( ustomer. A bankt i is bomnl 
to know 'the signal me ot Ins iiislonni l''oi I his 
jniiqiose lie is entitled to <aj)ply n prated lists, 
it he laies to do so 1 lie handwiitmg of mm 
and women vanes liom tinu’ to time, and a 
banker is only aitmg wiOi i ommon pi iidein e 
if he takes adeipiate mcasuies to pioteit himself 
agaiBSt loss If a b.inkc r pays a < heipie wlin h beais 
a signature as drcuvei^pm [lorting to be that of his 
customer, and the signatme tnrais out to be a 
forgery, the banker is the peison who loses the 
money He cannot debit his ( ustoniei wuth the 

amount paid , and this is so, even though ^the 
^customer has bein careless in the liainlhng ot his 
cheque book, and has left it about in srn li places 
so as to rc'ridci ij; easy for a Thief to ',tia( t one or 
more chc'cjues fiom the bciok 'I he irason oi this 
rule IS obvious If a c nstomcr wfdie to lie held liable 
to be debited for money paid under a foi ged otciei, 
his balance would decline m an extiaoidimuy 
fashion — in fact, any jierson who knew that ho had 
a banking account could forge his signatme and 
obtain his money. It is the banker's business to 
jirevent this, and lus skill and cxpciic'iice enable 
him to accept tine usks of the jiosition \'aiious 
efforts have oeen made by bankers m recent vesus 
to reduce this liability under a loiged sigiiatuic of 


ii diawci, .end special i ii i nmslam es h.ave been 
pleaded lliis cllcMt abc'vc', howcvx'r, has been 
unsm c c"'Si 111 

Forged Indorsement, bo mui li mi''.ap[)ii'lu'nsion 

rxisis .Is ic) 1 hr posit nin o! jciitics whrie a c hec[uc' 
lx .Us .1 U'lgrd indoi St nil nl , tliat it is nreessary tc) 

I x.iiuiur sih h .1 ( .is( '•oiiu w h.il nninit rly, and c cmi- 
p.iir tlir ii'glits .ind li.ibilitu s ol bankris anej other 
prisons lu the i .i-'< ol bcani i hc(|ui s, wheie no 
Midoi.srmi lit Is iict < ■'s.ii \ , .1 Ijaiilo'] is in tlu' same 
po'^itum as .iii\ oiIhi pi I'M n, ,is, 1 oi mstame, a 

I I .nil sill. in wild < a'-lu '' a i lu qiic to obligr .1 i us- 
loiiii r 1 ai 11 t.iki s till I lu ijur loi wind it is woilh, 
.uid i mis ilu 11 k ol los. ijiiough a loigcd sigiiatuK' 
ot ihr di.iwii .iiui iiisuiii, ii lu \ ol .issrts In the 
( asi' ot a ( hi ijiu to oidi i Iuum \<'i tlu position is 
dillriiiit I’yinui jiiiti. Ill) iillri.iu I vci be gtunecl 
(hiough .1 loigriv ol ,iuv l^llul lljrirloir, if tlie 
mdoisuiunt on .ui oidri i lu qm is loigcd, Ih.d is, 
it l 4 ic sign. dull IS not tli.d ot tlu jiavcr oi of soim 
pi I son aulhoiisid bv tlu pavii to nidoise the 
I hcqui , Ol it t hr imloi s( Mil id ol ,in\ 1 1 .iiisfri re to 
whcMU I hr i hrqiir is spi . lallv mdoi s( d is a loigc'ry, 
(hr holilc'i lias no light to ihr ( lu qur , and t'ven 
il hr h.is givrn v.dur lot d, hr must ir-imbuisr the 
t f u# owiirt it I .dll d upon to do so I his will c (in- 
sist in 1 1 st lUjing 1 hr c hr(|ur it si ll to 1 hr 1 1 iir owner 
)l it lias notiu < n p.ud mto a bank, oi m pa\ iiimt of* 
t he .uiiouut c>l (he i lu qur il it has lx c u dealt with 

III the oidiii.uv coiiisc ol b.inkmg lJc“ lias no 
icdirssbv w,i\ ol iip.iMiuid mile s,s he c an get it 
out of (he prison liom whom hi took Ihr cluque, 
\gam, .1 b.mkri is m no lx tti i posilicm than any 

ol lu'i pi 1 son 1 1 lu bn onii s t hr lioliln m diir c oui sc* 
ol .1 c hrqtu' di.iwii upon aiiollui bank and such 
< hi qur br.u s a loi g,ril miloiMiiirnt, th.d is, lie has 
no titlr to it and hr loses wind hr has ji.ud lor llu' 
c lu cjiir Pad with irg.ud to .i i hi (jur di awn ujion 
liimsc'K, the b.inlvfi li.is .i 'datuloiy piotrction so 
l.ii .IS thr p,i\ nil Id ol tlu .uiuuint ol ihr c hrque 
gors ,i‘. .ig.iyist his I list ot nr I Py St c t ion 60 ol lire 
Hills ol Icxchang. \< t , IHSd - 

“ W’hi'u <i bill ji.iv.iblr to oidii on demand IS 
drawn on a bankn- and tins is a c hecpie — and 
the l>,mk('r on whom it is di.iwn pays tlio bill in 
good faith ,md m the oidinaiy ioms(‘ cjf busi- 
ness, if Is not nil umbemt on tlu' liankei to sliow 
th.it Ihr indoi srinrnt of thr p.iyi r oi any sub- 
seqnrnt iiuloismunt w.is made 1 )\' o# under tire 
aiithoiity of (he ])euson wliosi indoisement it 
Jim polls to be, and |^he b.mkei is deemed to have 
jiaiil (he bill in due ' omse, .iKliough sucli endorse- 
ment has been forge d oi made without authority.’* 
.elfboiigh (hr Sre lion gms gir.it pioteetioii to 
tlir b.inkri, imu h lair must be (xe'uisrd in Older 
that its b(MK/it ma\' be i l.mned h’oi exanqsle, if 
the chee|ue is diawn to (he oidei of a j)articular 
jieison, and the ii.doi srment is a name differing in 
.my lesjxi. li^nii t^iat of the payer (ser iNDOKbR- 
Mi'-i OF ('nupuisj, tlir baiikri will be guilty of 
lie gligi III r in p.iying siu li a e luepir, and cannot 
(Iri)it I’ls I ustomi I with tlu' .amomit jjaid, that is, 
he himsrlf must beai the io'S Also, jiresumably, 
it .1 banker jiaid the e he que after banking hours, 
or if hr jiaid it aiioss Hm lOimtei m e ontravenlioii 
of a e lossing (.»1 thr i liecjur, hr would not be entitled 
to debit his (ustomei with the amount jiaid by 
hmi P»ut if a ( hi que is m all lespcx ts (juile regular 
ujior ^ts fai e, and when pii sented ae ross the c onntcr 
beais an iiiclorsc'inent which is the same name as 
th.d elf tlie payee', tlu'ir is no liability le'stmg upon 
tlu* bauke'i for jiaying the anic)unt of tlie (heque 
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if it turns out that the indorsement has b«;eii forged. 
'I’he I ustoiuei is debited witli the amount, piovuled, 
of cour.se, that his signature' as drawc'r is genuine 
An example or two will make this point as to 
forged signatures and irnlorsements (piitc clear. A 
cheque is made payable to C. D , or bearer, and is 
}iurportc<l to be drawn by A It If is cashed by a 
tradesman, for the (onveniemc c>f a customer, m 
payment of a debt, or loi the amount represented 
by the ctmspie 'i he only risk that the tradesman 
luns (a])att born the sulluieiuy ot .isstls) is m 
ri'spect of the signature' ol th«' diawc i y\ It 
He presents the c heejne at tlu' bank ujion >\huh 
it IS drawn and asks fm pa\nKnt I In b.uikei 
discovers that the signatuie of A It is forged, and 
refuses payment 'Ihe tradesman loses his money 
He may have his teniedy against tlu' i iistomei — if 
he ran find him — but that is a matter winch is 
outside the yiresent illustration , but if the bankei 
fails to disiaivcT the foigeiy and pays the arnoltnl, 
the banker is pnmaiily liable* lie* cannot charge 
his customer, and he is left to sc'c'k lus nnu'cly 
against the tiadesman, if he can discover him. 
The position is the same if a < lu'cjue jiayable to 
bearer is presented to (he* banker u]>on whom it is 
drawn, and beais a foigc'd signatme of the clra*vVer. 
If the bankei pays, he cannot debit >/s customer, 
and he must seek Ins remedy — cuil cn criminal-- 
as best he can against the person who presented 
the ehe([ue bet it now be piesnmed that the 
signatuie of the diawc'i is genuine* and the checpie 
payable to bcaici The tradesman who takes the 
cheque in due course has a perfect title to the 
same, and the banker ujion whom it is diawn is 
exonerated fiom all liability by ])aying the cheque 
across the counter to the* tiadesimin iMuther, the* 
banker would be pc*ifectly justified in j).i}mg the 
c hec)ue in the* oidinary couise ot busine ss to an\ 
person who picseiited it to him, even though such 
liavineni was made to a jieisoii who had actualK 
stolen tlie c heeiLie Now let the imsilrm as to an 
Older ( hc'que be* e onsidered Suppose the c lic cjue 
i.s drawn by A. B. and made payable to C l> or 
order It is (juite clear from what has been staled, 
that C It must ludoi se 1 he e heejuc, Ol tin* imloisi 
ment must be; placed theu on by lus aullioiil\ 
The chocjiie is stolen, and a )>i*rson goes to a tracU's- 
maii with it (it Is immateiial whclliei the* c he (pic* 
IS ( rosst'cl or not), and ge-ts inm to cash it 'Ihe* 
cheque is indorsed with a sign.duu* which jnn- 
ports to be that ot C It the signatuie ,c)t 

C ]) turns out to be .i forgery, tin* iighlful owner 
ot the checjLic, on discoveimg the* facts, (_an sue 
the tradc'sman, either for tin* retuiii^bt t'he 
clic'cjue, oi lor the .imount which he has i(*ic‘iv(’d 
for it, and the tiadc*simin is h*ft to his remedy 
against the jieison from whom he took it, but if 
such a c heejuc is taken to the banker ujaui whom 
it is diawn, even liy the thief, at.d a signature 
purporting to be that of C 1). is indoised th(*rcon 
— but the cheepic must not be crossed-— the banker 
may pay the .uiunint of the cheepu* aeicrss the 
counter, and he* is in no wise peisonallv liable to the 
true owner for the amount of the* same 'Ihc' Act 
entirely exonerates him from liability, and he is 
perfectly entitled to debit lus customer with the 
amount of the ehecpio It is not jioitinent to the 
present incjuiry to con.sider where the loss must 
ultimately fall. It may be upon the drawei K>r the 
payee accoi cling to ciu uimstances This exemption 
of a banker from liability only refeis to the banker 
upon whom tlie cheque is drawn. Thu.s, if the 


cheque drawn m favour of C. D. is upon the X 
Hank, ancl the thief or wrongful possessor forges 
the signature of C D . and pays the cheque into 
his own account with the Y Bank, and the V Banfc 
gets the c heejuc cashed ami allows the thief to with- 
draw the money, the rightful owner can maintain 
an action eithet against the thief or against the 
Y Bank for the amount 'Ihe X Bank is exonerated 
by Section 60 'Ihe same lule ajijihes where a 
e heejuc* is sjiecially indorsed and the signature of 
any of the ttanslerecs is forged No til|c* can be 
made through any foiged indorsement, when the 
indorsement is neccssaiy m order to tiansfer the 
rights m the dcu ument. 

AltPrafioilS. A banker should refuse payment of 
a c hc*cjue which ajcpcars to have been materially 
alteicd, olheiwise lie may have to bear any loss 
wine h arises A banker is liable in c a.se of fraudu- 
lent alteration, even though the alteration is not 
<ij>paient, and couHI not have been discovered by 
anybody Again, a bankei sliould not jiay the 
amemnt of a cheejue which has be*( n lorn or nuiti- 
1,'Ktecl Until quite recent yeais, it iiad been held 
as an c'xcejition in the* favoiu of Hu* banker, tliat 
if his customei had diawn a cliecjin* so negligently 
as to facilitate an aiteiatioii oi a forgery, Hie 
customei could not hold tlie banker lesjion.sible* 
for any loss arising Negligence is, of course, a 
(juc'stioii ol lael, yet it is not cliffie nit to draw a 
if»Mly cleat rule fioni decided cases 'Ihus, if a 
customer chew <i c hecjiu* so caielcssly and leit 
blank spaces which miglit make* it possible for an 
altc'ration or foigeiy to be* committed, and the 
amount lor which the* c heejm was drawn was 
increased, Hu* customei ibad to be <ir the loss if the 
bankc*r j><iid the incieasc'd amount 'Ihe c uslonu'r 
siillered on <ic count ol his own negligence, the 
b<mkei not liaving been guilty ol any. 'lliis was 
the* decision m enng v 1827, 4 B>ing 2vS3, 

ancl t In* fa< t s ot tins c asc* weie as follow s Mi Young 
dehverc*cl to his wife ceitam juinted (lu'(]uc*.s sighed 
by liirnself, but with bhinks lelt for the ainouiils for 
winch they w-ere to be diawn, recjuc’stinj^ his wife* 
to 111 ! up the blanks accoi ding to the exigc*neics of 
his business She caused oiu* to be filled up with 
the w'otcls “ hfly jiounds two shillings,'’ the “ fifty " 
bc'ing commencc'ci wnth a small letter, and placed 
111 tlic* muldlc.* of a line, The figures 50 2s were also 
jilact'cl at a eorisidc*i able distance* from the jninled 
/ 111 this state, Mrs V'ourig deluc'ied the (heejue 

to her husb.ind’s clerk to obtain j).i\ment fiorn the 
bank, whc'ieiqxm he ins('rl(*cl at the* beginning of the 
line m whu I) the woid “titty" was written the 
words “ thrc'c hundred aiiJ," and the figure 3 
between the f and the 50 ihe banker jiaid the 
c lu'cjue as for /^350 2s in the ordinal y c ourse of 
business, and it was held that he was entitled to 
debit Mr Young with the amount J he c ase would 
have* been entnely ditfeient if the c liecjuc had been, 
drawn in the ordinary way and then altered. It is 
the duty of the banker to take cafe that he is not 
imposed ujion by altc*iations m the* amount of a 
ehc-cpie after it Inisdeft the jicussession ot the diawer, 
when the chawer has not been guilty of any negh- 
gence. With this ease of Younf; v Hro/e the deci- 
sion ot the Puvy Ciouncil m Colonial Bank of 
Australasia v. Marshall, 1906, Apj). Cas 559, 
should be compared It was thc're held, lollowung 
the decision ot Scholfidd v. Earl of Londesborough, 
1896, Apj) Cas 514 (whc're the accejitcn of a bill 
of exchange of which the .imoimt had bcc*n altered 
was lu’ld not to be liable* for the increased amount 
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even tliough s[)aces had been left which facilitated 
the alteration), that the mere fact oi a ciibtoiuer 
yf a bank diawin^’ a chetiue and lea\inp; 
spaces winch a torgei (.an utilise loi the ]>uipbse 
of forgery is not ol itself siilln lent evideiu t‘ ot 
negligence on tlie jiart ot the custoinei to exoin'rate 
a banker fioin all licdiility i'his d(s isK»n » aiisi d 
much uneasiness in banking ( irch's, but as the i use 
was beloie the Priv\ ('oumii, and l^iiv\ Council 
decisions ar(‘ not legally binding u])cm th<“ House 
of Lords* though tlu'y aie al\\a\s tieatid \Mth the 
utmost (mnsKlc'iation. the (jiu'stion \cas id>lc to be 
brought belorc' tln^ latter tiibunal in the c Iimu st 
manner jiossible in the c as(> c>f tht‘ London Joint 
Stock Bank v Macmillan, 1918, A]i]) Cas 111, 
when the liability ol the ( ustomei lor iiegligc'iit ly 
drawing a c hcc]uc . as in the ( as(‘ ot \ oum^ v Grotc, 
wasl'inallv esl .cblished as fai .is the- Lnitcsl Kingdom 
IS (oncc'inc'd As .a gnsiter sc'cuiity, in oidei to 
avoid a loss in anv event to a •onsidei.ible (Xtemt, 
it is not um (million to imd some such wools as 
“ Under /-JO,” OI “ Undei /5,” added t o t he ( hc^jue 
(S('(‘ Aliickmion of Ihi I s and Ciiiigi is) 

Liabilitiett nt Parlies. As m the c.ise ol bill^l, 
every pm son whose name ap])e.us upon .i ( heipie 
i^f li.'ible on tin instiument 1 h< liability ot lh(‘ 
banket on wiiom the < In <nic‘ is diawn is to his 
cusloiiK'r alone J h(^ liability ol c-vei\ other peison 
IS to the holclei, ,'uid < onsidm .rt um is alw<'i\s po- 
sumed until it is lebulted Liom tin' mituie^l 
things, a < he(|ue i.iielv p.issc s Ihiough sevm.il 
hands m the' ■^ame ni.uinm as ,i bill 1 he j).iv('e 
gen ('rally pays t lu' ( liecpie into Ins bunking .ii c omit , 
if he has one, oi cashes the' (hc<jn<' at th<' b.utk 
np<m which it is diawm a' the c^iiln'st oppoit unity, 
it it IS an open c hecnu' , but it the pa\('e h.is 
no banking .u((.mnt, .uni lh<‘ c hc‘(|u(' is <ioss(‘d, 
so that lu' ( annot T('(<ive jc.iymc'ut by piesent- 
mg it at thc' b.'irik, he gc'ts sonu ftiend to .i< ( oni- 
niodate him with c.ish and transfers tin' tlK'pue, 
either by indorsement, if thc che(]U(' is di.iwii to 
order, oi by mere ti.insfc't, if it is p<iv<d)lc to be.ir(‘r 
As in th^' case ot a bill, tin' transho'e ni.iv ie(|uire 
the ti ansfei (rr to indoisc' (‘\en a Iw'arei (Incpu', S(_> 
as to sc'cuie him as a paity to the ch((|ue in case' 
it IS notji.ud by the banker WIk'K' the holdc'r ot 
thc cheepu' has taken it complete and legular on its 
f.ue, in good i.uth and toi ^ealiie, .ind without any 
notice of any dc'fei t in the title of his li.msfeioi, he 
is a holder in due toiiise, .md if the banket dis- 
honours the < h('(pi(' he (.in sue thc* di.iw'er oi any 
indorser for the amount of the same If thc peison 
wild IS in possession ot (he ( h(*(]ne is a holder 
simply, and has not ix'ionie a holder lor eahie, he 
IS liable to be met, in anv action, with .inv of the 
def(m( es which would hd\c been op(*n .igainst his 
transfeior If theholch'i of (Ik.* ch('(|ue is thc* pavee, 
ho may sue the diawer upon the c lu'ipn* oi ujion 
the ( onsidei ation for the same In no c.ise, how- 
ever, can a holder sue upon a (he(|ue until it has 
been presentee]^ .at the banlc for [laymcnt 

Parties. Ta'ss diflK ult \’ 0( C m .is t o par ties in t he 
( ase of ( iicciues I han in the ( .isc*ot bills, Ix'c aiisc- no 
one can l.awlully di.iw* a < hc'cjne unless lie has an 
a< ( ount wuth a bank<*r , but it is n(*( c s.sai y to notu e 
t he par t K ul.ir posit ion of part nm s m a biismi'ss hr m 
The banker should receive spec ifn instimtions as 
to how cheques aie to be (irawi>, .ind 4)y which 
member or members of the firm they aie to be 
signed ; and so long as his authority lemains 
unchanged, the banker must hoiK.aii the (hc'cjues 
duly presented. If thc account is in the name of 


more than one person, the order of any one of them 
ax to the same, such as a countermand of payment, 
IS binding upon the banker The position of all 
othri pet sons, as payees or indorseis, is the same 
as in the case of bills, and any intention to qualify 
an indoisenient so .is to limit the liability of the 
indoisi'i, Ol .11) indoisement made in a capacity 
other than that of p.iiuipal, must be clearly indi- 
cated cm the ( hccpie ilsclt It will be remembeied 
th.it a de bt of any .imonnt is iK^uidatc'd by a cheque 
ot the* (h'bfoi toi .1 sm.illci amount — there is accord 
.iiid s.itist.ii tioii ((/ ?' ) . but a checpie winch is after- 
waids stopped is wholly inojreiativc A chiNjiie of a 
persoti other tli.in the' debtoi will also act as an 
acioid and satisl.R turn, .iitd it it is t.iken by the 
ciedilor in lull and c oinplete dis( h.irge of the liability 
of the debtor, tlu* debt is not ie\i\ccl in case the 
cheipii' IS drshonoiind, and the (h'btoi is nee liom 
all li.ibility, unic'ss he has indoised tiu' cheque' It 
IS ♦lowex ei , .'ilw.i\ s .1 (jiK'shon ot fail w lu't her there 
h.is bi'en comph'te .nioid .ind satisl.iction 

i he mere taking ol a ( hecine in p.u inent ol an 
antc'iedent debt, whethei the i lu'iine is that of the 
(h'btoi or of .iny other ja'ison, will not exonerate 
the debtoi li(»m h.ibihty upon the ( onsidei ation if 
th('#< hc'(iu(' IS dishonoiiied 

Kevocalioy of Jhinker'H Aiilhoril}. Jhe duty and 
authoiii\ .1 b.inkei to p.i\' a c Ik (ini* dr .iwn upon 
him by .i c ustomei ,ii e del ( i mined by (a) (onntei- 
m.ind ol jM\mcnl , (/). iiotKc* ol the' iiistomer's 

(h'.ilh , .ind (piob.ibK) (< ) noti((' ol .in av.ailabh* 
act of b.iiikiiipfcy Wlu'n p.i\ merit is c'ounter- 
m.inded .i ch('(|uc' is said to be ” stopjied,” and a 
bankei is responsible* if lu* })a}'s sin h a cheriue. 

I he stopj)ing do(*s n(»t alfc'ct the rights c^f .a holder. 

It is true Ik* (.iniiol obt.iin any i(‘medy against the 
bank, but he is .ible to sue thcr diawer or any 
indorsei, oi .my ollu'i peison, whetlu'r a jiarty oi 
not, from whom lu* reieived the i he(|ue ,aiul to 
whom he g.i\ (*( onsidei .ition I lu* peison, however, 
who is sued and who is not a ]».iity to the cheque 
c'.in only be siu*d on the c onsuh i .ilioirand not on 
tlu ( he(iu» Ihit tlu p( Ison wlio bi mgs an ac 1 ion 
must b( .1 holc*l< I loi \.diu', lli.d is, value must 
have' been given toi the ( lu (|iu at sonu' time, 
,ind even Hun he < .innot sue 1 h.il ji.iity liom 
whom lu Kccived the i lu (|ne .is .i gilt If he 
IS .1 holdc'i in dm <onis(, his reiiudy is unini- 
pi'.uh.ibh , .ill p.iitus ,11 (' li.rble Uj^n it Jhe 
li.inker must h.icc* distnu t notui* of tlu* di'afh of 
his ( ustoiiK'r Ol of an .i\ .iil.dhe .u t of t>anki uptc.y 
(“Hi his pait before' hc**.in refuse* t(j honour cheipies 
drawn liy him, piovuU'd lu* has funds in his hands ; 
Iiiit, a^*t() notice of de.dh, when the ai count is th.it 
of a lirm which consists ol secei.il nieinbcr.s, thc 
de.ith <if one or more* of the paitneis does not 
III itsr 11 revoke tlu .luthoiiU of the* smviving 
p.ll t lu IS Ol p.u tier to dl .IW e he (JUc s on tile Hr Ill's 
.ic ( ount • * 

Moreover, the* serve e; of a gai nish('e or(l(*r ntsi on 
a b.inkei, th.il is. .i legal nertu c w, lining the banker 
ru'it to [Mit with the mone\’s (d his customer, base<l 
u|son a ]iidgmc'iit against the* enstoinei, tu's uj) thc 
whole ot the c ui i ('iit ae e ount of tlu* e ustomer .it thc 
daBL* of the sc*rvi. e of the (»idei It is iminateiial 
th.it the* biilam e of tlu* ciisteHiu'i is great h' m exc ('ss 
ot the amount ol the jiulgnn'ut debt 1 he account 
cannot be ofreiated upon even b\' e heejues which 
hav,^ been issued befcju; the seivue of the order. 

Stopping Paymonl. When a e ustomei desires to 
stop [i.ayiiu-'nt ot a chc'eque, he must give* notice in 
waiting to Ills banker, dc'sciibing fully the c hccque , , 
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the ))ay<'( , etc I }»oii ])r( scnl ation of the i Ik quc 
to llic bankci u[)on whom it is drawn, tin* wends 
“ J^AV^lC‘nt stoppe-d " C)t " Ordris not to jiay ” 
are wiitteii in the 1o]) h ft -hand comet 'Ihis 
IS the case wlien a checiuo is crossed and it is pre- 
sented through the Cleaiiny Hcniso [(jv) m the 
ordinary way of business A banker rereictn^j; back 
such a cfieque will debit his customer w'ltli the 
amount, if lie has already ci edited him with the 
sum, and seek iristi uc tmns fiorn Ins c ustoinc'r If 
the checjuc is an open one and piesented at the bank 
for jiayment ac toss the- > oiinter, ])ayment will be 
refusecl, but there is no ncs essit\' to write any l(;tteis 
or words iqion the ( hecpie itself It is nc'it in accoicb 
ance with the accejited and a* kiiowh df^ed duty of 
the banker that any explan.ition should b(‘ ^nven 
to the jia-yec' of a chec^uc' It is sullu lent to say that 
payment h,is beem stop|)td If a < Iumjuc is dis- 
nonoured thrcjuyh lack of ftimls to mceU it, the 
hdtc'is " N/^,” that is, ” not sullu leut,” oi " l</lh,'’ 
that is, "lefci to diawci," an wiittcn U|)on it, 
when <i (hecpie has i ome tluouyh the ('learuiy 
House (1 h(' l.dter is, m )'i<iiti(e. tlii' moicmom- 
mon form used) 11 the ( lu epu' is an open ones 
payment is refused at the couutei, and no explana- 
tion IS given. 'I he jiayee is not entitled to ask Any 
cpiestions as to tin sI.lIc of the diaweci^’s ai i (.unit 
(See PwMEN I SroiMM n ) 

Donfttlo Mnrfis ('iiusu. A ( heepu' givim as a 
present, that is, without c onsidmal ion, should be 
cashed at on< in oidcu' tluit the dome' may 
receive tlu* benefit of the' ydt Sonu times <1 
rhetpie is given <is a jiusiuit by th(' diawei shortly 
fiefoie his death -a cionalio wortib rciic'jd -on 
condition that d is to be letmned il tin dmwer 
recovers from his present illness Unless it is cashed 
by the ])ayce betoie the banker is notified of the 
death of the drawer, the payee gets nothing '1 ho 
banker’s authority is at an end, and the executors 
cannot be sued, as there is no considcM ation for the 
checpic. If, on the other hand, a cheque,’/; given by 
a drawer for value, the holdei can maintain a c laim 
against the dec e.isc'd's estate* as foi ^iny other dc'bt 
Ihiymont by ('luMpie. I’ayment ol an .V ( omit 
may be much’ by < he([ue as wadi as by bill In 
the hitter case, the ]H'nod of credit is cxtc’inled 
until the date of its malunty In the' foimcr, 
the debt levives immediately .iftei tin* dis- 
honoui of the c he(]U(' on jua smtatiou A < lua|uc 
is a legal tender unless it is objc’cted to on the 
ground of its being a < lu (]U'' dhus A owes 14 
^100. A tenders a cheque tot that sum B says : 
“ 1 will not ftdie \oui ciu cpie , I must h<u e cash , 
or sometlung ec]uiyaleiit " I hei e h.is been no fench'f^ 
V>ut if the refusal to accc’pt the* chcapie is simjily 
on the gic’jund tlud the amount is insufficient, 
there’ has bc’en <i good Older When ]’»av uu nt is made’ 
by cheepK’ it should be'diawu to the creditor’s 
ordei . I lu' creditoi is tlu'u c oihpe’lh'd to mdoise 
it, and the ])ro(luction of the c hec]ue itself will be* 
a. prim d /Vine e\ i(l( nee 1 h.d the debt has been paid 
Cheques sent by Post. Unless exiiussiy or 
impliedly authoiis'd to usi> tlu’ ]U)s1, the diawer 
of a ( iK'cpie IS 1 es])()nsibl(' loi any loss why h 
may aiise thtough the misianiage of a c he cpic’ 
sent by post He h.is hnusidt i hosen the ]iost 
as his agent, and he must b( ar the t onsecpiem es 
A request, howav('r, on the ]>aTt of tlu’ ])ayee that 
a cheque should bc’ foiwauhd m this maimer- will 
exonerate* (lie sc’iider completely, sim c* the post 
IS now the agc'iit of the payee Open cliecpies 
ought not to be scuit by post 


Property in Paid Cheques. Upon payment, the 
banker generally c ancels the signal ure of 1 hc' drawei , 
and the’ c heque is then disc harged 1 he ]iaid i hcqucfc 
IS the prciperty ot the drawer, but the paying banker 
IS entitled to kee]> it as a voikIu i until liis account 
with his c ustomci is settled There is a slight variP- 
tion m piac In e bc’t ween the methods of Ta’iiuion and 
country bankers as to paid chcc]ues If a banker 
retains the {uud clu’ques, he may be compelled to 
juiodut e them in c cun t in an action m which the 
checpies bc'como necessaiy evideme All fhe prin- 
cipal ]iomts connected with the subject-matter of 
the juc’sent aitule aic di.scusssed under sejiarate 
hc’ndings. 

imiok. -a book of chccpie foims, with 
( ouiUei lolls .it ta* lied 

('lucpic' books aie of v.iricnis si/es, according to 
the number of forms m each, thc)Ugl\ it is more 
common to have’ them in books of 25, 50, 100, 
.and so on Spc’( Itdly large books ate usually 
jirepaied lor customers who use’ many c lu epU’s 
I'ku li boc^k li.is its checpies luimbeied consecii- 
tiyely, which mimbeis lun on liom book to book 
.\ ri’coid IS Ivc’pt f'V th(‘ bank(M ot esu h book 
issued, with the’ name of the c ustoiiu-i to wliom it 
has beam given h.u h diecjnc is stanqic’d with U 
2d embossed stamj), .ind vei \ cl.ibor.itc- methods 
of eugi.ivmg .lie now .idcijdi’d, so as to ju event 
torgei y as f.ii as jiossible 
TJ-’hc n a c heepu’ is usc'd, the* ( onntei foil should l>e 
filled up 

\\ hell .1 nc'w book is 1 (’cpm ed, t he ( \\si omer should 
cdlicr obtain it pc’rson.dh ot fill up and sign .m 
applu.itioii lotm foi .1 new book An application 
fcirm IS usn.allv inserted in'l'.ich cluspio bc)ok, a short 
dist.ince from the cmd of the book Some banks 
Iiave a rule th.it, when a ( heipie book is deliveTcd 
upon a wiittc'ii oidc'i, the fait should be at once 
communicated to the ( ustomei . * 

When not in use, it is jirudcnt to kec']) a (heque 
book lo( ked.iip , <ind a iiolu e to tins c (lee t is now 
])nnt(‘d upem in.iny < hecpic’ books as issued by the 
banks 

(^f (oiiise, it le not cssc'Ulial to make use of the 
spec i.d form c)t cluspie issued by a lj<nd< A checpie 
may Ix’ wiittcn out on a halt-sheet of notepaper, 
.ind <i 2d adhesive’ st,im]i, or two Id ones, 01 lour 
h.dljietiny ones, used .ind c.iiic ('Ih’d , but the* 
j)i.actice is not favomed by bankets, ,uid no careful 
business man would evc’i take .i cheajuc of llus kind 
<xc(’])t lioin a j)( rson who was well known to him 
In Amc’iica it ts e.dlcd “check-book ’’ 

(Sc’c’ h'oKi u;n Wfk.hts and 
Ml' ASl'RI-S— I UUKl' \ ) ' 

ClICQl K UATF. - ihis IS a term whieh is used 
m connection with the* Foreign Kxch.uiges {q v.), 
and signifies the pi u c m one country at which a 
chec^vc, or a sight diaft, upon anotliei counliy may 
be bought Whth most foreign c ountries the quota- 
tion is that of the “ long rate ’’ (qv), i e , for three 
months’ or ninety clays’ bills ; but Uicre are eases 
in w'bich “short r.ates “ {q v ) are giantc’d, that is, 
foi (hafts whu h ha\*> frgm eight to t' n da}'S to run 
When the Fans Clu'cpie Rate is quoted at 25 30, 
it mc'aiis that a foicign bankci in London is pre- 
pared to jlraw a demarxl draft upon his agent m 
F.ans at the late of 25 fiancs 30 centimes fc:)r every 
/I hancled'to hinl m London 

Another name for cheque rate is Sight Rate, 
(See Course of Exchange, Foreign Exchanges.) 

(HEQl E SENT «V POST.— (See Post Office 

AS Agfnt ) 
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CHKqrK TO OKAUKU. — Ihis IS a cheque wlmh 
IS made j)ayable either to the ])ay<'e nanu'd Iheieni 
or tf) hearer If uiuiossed, it is payable in cash o\’ei 
nie countei by the banker upon v\hom it is drawn 
to the peison who ])iesents it. whetliei he is (lu* 
at tual }).i\ ee oi not If it is crossed, it'inust be jsiid 
into ,i bank for colie< tion. Jt is iiu^oilai loi an\ 
baiikei to pay it in cash o\ ei the countr'r 

A rherjiie to beaier, oft(‘n lalhd a “beam 
cheque,’’ does not ier]uiie;in\ indr)i s* nieiil 

\\’h(>n ji (heque is made pavable In a tiLtitioiis oi 
non-existf'ri t peisrju, e\'en thnuyh it is m ini in a 
( h(>que to Old* I, it m.iy be tie.itnl as a rhecpie fo 
bearc'f (^la' kicmioiJS Pavi i ) 

(iii;(|iK TO oki)i:k. I his IS a * lie* jue whu h 
IS mad<' p.iyab!*' eillu'r to a jiaxte or to Ins oi^lei 
Unlike a chc^pie t*) beaier, it must be iinloised with 
the name ot the ]'a\<'(., and tlun it is ])ayable in 
('asli o\ ei the rountii ot tlie bank upon w In* h it is 
drawn if il is iioss*'*!, it inus^ hr.' p.ud into some 
bank fca * ollc * 1 ion 

Tiie indoisenunt slmuld 1 h' made by the |ift\ee 
or by some peison who is *]ul\ aut housed l)\ the 
payee to indorse il Slnaild the imloi seiiumt l?e 
forged 01 nnautlioi is('*l, a ho]*lei lia-. no title to the 
*d»C(pi(' <is against llu' tine ownn, and an\' prison 
who inis gu’eii valu** foi il mn >t i est*)i r it on deman* I 
'1 his dor's not apply, howevei, tt) tfie li.inkr-r upon 
wliom th(' (lirspit' is diawn, as lie is spr'i lally pio 
tecte*) iinrltr Srrtion 60 of tlie Ihlls ot l•x*llan^e 
Art, bSS2, if lie ]ia\s undei oi thioiiyl) a foij^ed or 
an imaut horiserl siynaluio , but this ex<eption 
only a])[)lies it hr* arts m good laith and without 
negligen* e (^r e Cin piih, (jrossi o Cm *jui ) 

It tin' payrr' is a lu t^t lous^ or a non-existr'nt 
pci son, the rhf'<im', although it is m toiin a che<|iie 
to rirder, niav be trc.ilr'd as a r lu'tpie to br-.irei 
(bee hir. niiors Pwru) 

CIIFAtRY lUlANDY— (See Brandy) 
CIIFTVFRT. - (See l''ORI K.jN Wi n. his AM) 

\n ASUK) S Kl SSI \ ) 

CIlKMfKY. -'I !u* r oiiimon rhuoi y '{Cichoriuw 
tntvbus) grows wild in Ihigland .\nd many parts ot 
Kuiojie Anotliei name is sin r ot y ,It is lit<]uently 
used as a salarl, but is mainly ruitixatcd tor its 
brown, r ai i ot-shaped rreot, wdin h is iisisl to adul- 
terate coffee. '1 he loot is dried in a kiln, loasterl in 
lat, and gioiind to powder ^iCx* t'pt loi tin* sugai it 
t ontains, it is wilin’lcss as a food Jt is mainly 
impoited in the nnv oi kiln-rincd loim liorn 
Belgium aiul the north of loanee 'Iho In i baip' of 
the plant IS .i gciod rattle food 

(!4Iij:i' i{i;nt. - Saiiu ,is r Kl Ni (ry v ) 
(dim. —(See PoKi.itN Whir, II IS and Measuri s — • 
China ) 

(dllLl)RFN U^DFR Till: FACTORY ACTS.— 

Tin* law as tr:) tluldu'ii emploxrd in f.nloins and 
workshops will be found m the ailnh' hA* gORV 
» and Workshop Acr. A sh*)it snininaiv ot tin* 
farts will, thr'iefoii*, be sulln lent m this ])lare 
The worrl “ chjd '' means a pr'ison .\ho is unde* 
the age of fourteen years A '' \oiiiig person ’’ is 
one who has ceasr-d to lir* a tln!#l, .iini is above tin* 
age ol foiuteen and uinh r tin* agr* rjf tighter n 

A (Inhl IS not allr^warl to r h'ar aiu' ma* limei y in 
motion in a fartoi>', i( the marhmci \' is dii\en by 
any nu“r lianical pow*cr A young pr i -*)n must not 
(le.Tn any dangeious mar Jiiin'i y •wliilst • it is m 
motion Ihc hours and holnlays of r luhlrcn and 
young ]:icisr)ns will be fouinl m(*nli*iin*d m the 
article aliove referred to, togethei with the follow- 
ing : The hours of emy^loymerit in textile fa* traies 


for rlnlthcn . the hours of employment m non- 
textile tar tones anti woik.shops, tor r lulrlu‘n and 
\rning peisons, Lin* honis m jamt works and 
ble<u lung .uni dyeing woiks, restin lions on 
eniplt)\ ment, both insidr* atul outside the tar tory 
r)i woikshoj), on the same rlay , the rules as to 
nn*,d tuin s, and })u>hibition ot Sunday employment. 

In tilt* abo\»*u. lined aitule will also lx* 
toun*l • I he v\nik houis in la* r* f.ictones, bake- 
houses, le-h ,rnd limt pi csri v iiie far tones, rieam- 
tiie., luik(\’ ted d\(ing, Suiitl.i\ woi k 111 Jewisll 
t-u tones aiul w*)iksliops, o\( iiiiu<', nif;lit woik, 
glass Wo'lvs, jamtmg pi ess \roiKs, litness toi 
tniplt?\ inr lit (win* h ir*nnit's * r i till* ales gna'ii by a 
nu'*ii* a \ m.in) , llu* r'dii* .itioii ol * hildien v\ho woi k 
III l.u toi It s aiul \\*»i kslir)ps dm im* .i pot tioii of each 
rlac , OI on .dlitnale *la\s, llir* cniployinent ot 
rhil*li(ii .uui coung prisons in d.ingt'ious liacies ; 
woik III ^ I. Hindi les , hoiiu* woik, donu'stu: fao 
toits.iiul woikshojis, .Mill t lu* * o* t ol bu th ( ei li- 
luatrs, whuh air* .soiiuliinrs ie(|uu('d to jao\e the 
agr* . 1)1 rlulrhr*!! .liul young prisons 

CHII.F. llu* ie])ul)!u ol ( liile, OI Chill as it is 
s< )i nr 1 lilies spell*'*!, I •, oil* ol I hi* 1 hi r e most adx'anr ed 
Stair's t)i Eolith Ainriu.i, llu* olhei two being 
Ai;-»nlina aiul i!i.i/il 11 is ,i immow ‘,liip of land 
ixlviidiii'^ Ilyin the lainlrss I )* s* 1 1 of Ala*ania, on 
llu' soutluAi (omIiius ol Prill, to tiu* Sliaits of 
M.igt Hail, a dist.iiue of .ibont 2,s()0 miles At no 
p.iit IS llu* biraillh o) the roiiiiiiy iiioir than 100 
niilrs, tlu* east**ni boniukii v beimp ff)i a consider- 
ablr* distaiue, the Amies, whi(h_ luii* le.arli llicii 
gii'air s( hei'dit m the p< ak ol A* oiu agii.i, 22, -122 tt 
Owing In ils * orifigni a! ion , lluie air* no nvf'is oi 
am eoiisuh'i .ibl(* SI/*', and none of them is of any 
coimiiei * i,il \.ilne .is a iia \ ig,a I ilr* highway '1 he 
**)imii^ (Ul*)\-. .1 r ool* I (lim.rlt ilian most of the 
otlu'i South Amenraii Stales, owing to the i old 
Jlnmlioldt Cmir'iit liom tlu* Anlairfir Ocean. 'J his 
unrlotibtr'dly a* < ouiits trir the* gie.itc'r mdu.stiy ol 
tl^* mhal)ilanl s, as wi'II as the * <)m|).it .itive fn*(*doin 
liom lecohnions llu* tol.d at*aol Lhfle, winch is 
du id* d into twenty one piociiues and tJiice tern- 
loiir*., is abour d00,(J(H) srpiaie miles, le, the 
roimli^ is .ibont one and .i h.ilt times (lu* size oi 
I'Vaiu e '1 lu* population is e.sl iin.it* d at a lit tie less 
than 4.b()(),(i0D, tlu* while ] ripiil.il i* >11 Ixnng ovei - 
whr‘lmmgl>' ])i r'domm.mt 1 lu i e is .r < oii'-irU'i aide 
amount ot imiiugiation rliully fiom Spioii, and tlie 
l.irign.igc* spoken m t ! r* * omit i \ is Sp.inndi 

Reiier. llu* n.itni* *)i (he (oimtiy iiul its exact 
positi*)*! .Hr* sliocvii 1' .1 iel(iiii*< to the m.ips of 
SoriH Ami RICA (betw****!! p.iges B) aiul 80y anri 
Ai'-C'-SlNA (p 1 06). 

l*r(UlU('tioils. (.nano aiul rut i ate of sothi aie 
ol)fauurI m till* iioill), ,ind these foim tlu* yiiinrijial 
ex[)oits llu toinu'i is obt .nn**d lu .u the ( oast Irom 
tlu* riDithr'jii bound. II \ lo‘2lF' sontli latitude, and 
llu* l.ittc'i IS •)bl.iifir r! m the sanir* l.ilitndi's, but 
full her inlaiul '1 ho miiu'ial wealth is gir'al, the 
rc>nntiy ix'ing exlienuly ii* h in * opjier ore, wfiich 
W.is Ha lilt ily still .tliiiosi r xr lusiv* ly to South 
Wales, but I r < * III ly Chile has * -.1 .iblislu <! siiu'itmg 
w'o* ks of lu'i own Jiu'ie air* (Xtensivt* mines 
ot ^ilv**r, aiitl lecr'iitp' soil!** valnabh* gold mint's 
h.ive br en discovrirtl 'llu* inimiig liulnstiy, 
as j.Li as regaids copjir i, silvr r, aiu! golrl, is carrit'd 
0.1 m llu* cenli* ol llu* comdiy In the south, 
coal y.iul non .ire woi lead to a eonsuierabhi extent. 
Agiu niturr* has also b* come .in ini])Oitarit mdnstry, 
although till* f.annmg is not ol llu* iiio'.t advanced 
char.ir 1 1 1 , and Clnh* now* expoi I s .i c<'i I am quantity 
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of wheat, maize, barley, oats, beans, peas, lentils, 
flax, ami heinji Potatoes are extensively 
cultivated, and the vine is far from unimportant. 
Large herds of cattle supply hides, which form a 
valuable article of commerce About onedialf of 
the foreign trade of Chile is earned on with (heat 
Britain, the articles above-mentioned foiming the 
bulk of the exports, whilst the impoits are com- 
posed mainly of clothing and machinery The 
many ports of tlu; country an^ lavouiabh* to 
comiiKMce, and tlun' an- half a dozen lines ot 
steamers which havi' direct communication bctwei-n 
Chih' and Lnrope 

The railway, telegraph, and telephonic c om- 
munications are, c cmiparatividy speaking, veiy 
good riiere are ovet 5,000 miles ol railway open, 
cjne-halt of which an' owned by tlu' State An 
Icnglish company contiols the teh'iihone A lailway 
over the Andes, connecting Val[)aiais<j with Buenos 
Ayies, was opem'd m 1012 It is 880 mihn in 
length, and reaches an altitude, in crossing the 
Andes, of neaily 10,000 ft. Ihis bungs Bic two 
cities within twenty-six hours of each other, and 
has creat c'd a great c hange m t In c oinmei c i ot Sout h 
Amciica, the journey ol 2,000 mihs nmnd Cape 
Horn being saved Until lecently, all the tjpicle 
earned on between Chile' and Aigc'ylina (unless 
by sea) had to be conducted by nu'.ins * 1 mount<un 
passes, which on ac count of tlu'ir ede vation, neie 
only open dm mg tlu' summer months Auotlur 
railw.iy of import.ince is that iimmng from Anca 
almost duo soul h, lc.)r a h'ligth of 600 miles. Althougli 
running for a eonsidetabh' distance through desert 
comitry, it has oyi'iied uj) a l<u‘ge nitiate 
disti let 

d'ho mercantile mat me of Chile is glowing at a 
1 onsiderablc pace, although, lornpaic'd with that of 
other nations, it is still of very small impoit.ince 
Towns. Santiai^o, a handsomo ami widl-budt 
town, IS the capital It is situated on a lertilc 
tablel.incl. Its jiojnihition is ne<uly 400,000 ♦ 

Valparaiso, a little to the noith-west lU S.uUiago, 
is the chief jioi t of Chile 

IquxijxiC IS the jioi t m the noith which is engagcsl 
in tile export of guano and mtiates 

Conception is the piiiKiind jioit m the south 
Two j)orts in the noilli liave giadiially iiseii into 
jiroimneme duimg the List lew N'cais, A nlofaea^la 
and /] nra, (tyhi oiigh which most ol the loieign tiade 
of Bolivia IS i an u'cl on 

'Ihe miineious islands oil the coast of Clnlt; aie 
of no lommi'ici.d impoi taiu c*^-, and the onlv one ‘of 
inteiest is tlu- island ol Juan Cernandez, that npcm 
which Alexander Sclknk (the oitginal ot IJ^bins^oi 
Crusoe) lived foi four }'eai s 

Santi.igA can bi' ieatli(<l by tao lontc's lioni 
Icngl.ind, eithei via Pan.ima oi via the Stiaits of 
Magellan Tlie chstanre by the ioi mer loiite is 
9,0()0 miles and by the lattei J 1 ,0tli<,) miles d he 
time ol tr.uisit is nonn.dly liom tlni tv-live lo loitv' 
days With the opening of the new' ti ,ins-Amlean 
lailway, the tinu' of tiansit, wlien tins loute is 
taken, is about twenty-tom or twenty live days. 
CHILLIES. — (Sec Cai-sicum ) 

CIIIIAXjJRAMM V. -(Sec PoREic.N Weights '.nd 

MeASURFS - -1 FALV ) 

CllILOLlTKO.— (See 1 'oki k.n WiiGiirs and 

MeASGRI'S — ^I rALY ) 

CHlLOiMETRO.- (See Lorlign Weigh island 

M«kasures — 1 1 m.y ) 

CHUHNEY SWEEPERS. -An Act passed m 1840 
regulated the business of chimney sweepers No 


child or young person under the age of twenty-one 
may climb or descend a chimney or a flue for the 
purpose of sweeping the same. No child under six- 
teen may be apprenticed, to a chimney sweeper. 
In 1864 it was enacted that no child under the age 
of ten shall do, or assist m doing, any work or 
thing in or about the trade or business of a chimney 
sweeper elsewhere than m the home or business 
place of tlie c himney sweeper. No person under 
sixteen must be take n any house by a chimney 
sweeper to assist him in his task of sweejAing. The 
penalty for disobedience must not exceed’ /lO 

In 1875 it was enacted that the chief olticer of 
polite in eat h ptihc e district may issue a certificate, 
authorising a chimney sweejicr to carry on his 
bii'^ness If paitners ai e engaged m the business, 
oiii* ccitifnate imiv be issued for all the jiartners 
'I'hc cost of the certifu'cite i'J 2s, 6tl. it must be 
leiiewed cvci y year If a chimney sweejici desires 
to t arrv' t>n his 'Imsu’ess in another tlistru t. the chief 
polu c otluer tif sm h distiit t must cntlorse the 
< ertcticate without t barge Ihe jien.dty foi not 
having a certifuatt' is lOs Evei y chimney sweeper 
must give his name and addiess when legally 
retjLiiretl to tlo so , he must also intiduce his certi- 
ht ate if leqiiireil d he jienalty foi tlistibediem C' is 
IDs Ihc lioldei of a (citilicatc must not leiul it to 
anotht'i , lie must not make any false statement 
when applying lor a < ertilicatc, or alter one when 
c^taine<l, or show a fabi icated ceitifuate. IVnalties 
or imj)i isonmi'iit will follow any ot thi'sc ollences 
Justices of the jieace or judges may depiivc the 
chimney sweej)!*! of his certifu ale 'lor one year or 
less. When the < Ininney sweeper employs otheis, 
the names of the ajipieptK es and their ages, aiul 
the names oi the journeymen must be stated in the 
applu .ition for a ceititicate 

in 1894 it was emu ted that if any i himney 
sweejier annoyed any householder by knocking at 
houses from door to door, m the jiinsuit of his 
railing, oi if he rang a bell or used any noisy 
instiumcnt, he would be liable to a jienalty of 10s 
foi the lust oltcnco, and 20s for each subseejaent 
oltenci' 

CIIIINA.— Position, Aren, and Po|)nlation. Chimi, 
tli(' " l‘'low('iv j.,ui(l,” Is .1 hug(' 1 1 langiilar^c oiiiilrc, , 
which, .itler a long cans! as a inonauhy <iu<l an 
I ni|)ir(', has iteciilK Ik conn <i lepiiblic It giadu- 
• dlv iisi s fioiii its basi- along the I’.icitic 
( )C(‘an to Its ,i|)e\ iii tlie B.onirs d lu rejnibhc com- 
ju 1 st s (dll mi 1 ’i o|K i (or t he “ l-dglit ecu Pi ovine c's 
and then ixists a kind ol siizer.unty ovei 
thc' runghbounug j>!o\iiicc's ot Mancliuiia, ?don- 
goh.i, libet, and (dnnest' , d in lo st an On the 
wc'st and noilh, Chimi is bounded by Russia -in 
Asia, on the south by India, Ihnma, and French 
Iiido-Clima , <ind on tlie cast by tlu: Pac ifu Ocean 
ihe whole region In's betwei'ii 20"' and 5;F noith 
latitude', an<l between 75' and cast longitude' 

Cliimi Pi oper has .in ai c a of oc t'i 1,500,000 scjnaie 
milts, and a jiojiulation ( stim.ited at i^vci 400,000,000 
Hie lemaining jciovniues hac c' a combine cl area ot 
over 2,500,000 scpiau* miles, and a oe^ijmlatiein 
jirobably apjno.uhing 80,000,000, most ot wheim 
au' inhabitants ol Mamliuria 

It IS interesting to note that China im ludes onc- 
(juaiter ejl tlie area of Asia, aiul its jrojudation (if 
the estiPiates may be t.ike-n as cearc'ct) ajijiroxi- 
matcly ejiuuejuarter e)l that of the worlel dhe high 
average density of pejjiulation (265 to the sejuaro 
mile) ovc'r thc vast aica of China Projier seems 
alrneist me re-ebblc, till e onsulcratnins aic given to 
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the frugality of the Chinese, the elfts:ts of niunsoonal 
rams, and the fertile soils. 

^ Coast Lino. Two coast lines may be distinguished : 
The eastern rontnien,tal shoie and that of the 
fringing islands on the edge of the tontimmtal 
block (Luchu Islands, b’otmosa [*)a])ancse], an<l 
Hainan) Both coasts exhibit evideiue ol being 
sunken shou's, and au* geiuTa)l\ iiic-gulai and 
steep, exc ejit wheie tin* gic\it ina-is ha\e built thi'ii 
vast deltas 1 he coiUiuc nt.d ( oast is washed by 
seas oL the J‘acilu Oiisin, known loially as ’the* 
Yellow* ICist China, and hoiith China Seas, all ot 
which are shallow Iherc' aie no good haibouis on 
the sandy shores of the (liilf of l’e-< hi h, into which 
the Hwang Ho cnipties its wateis, but on tlu' 
rocky coasts of the hhanlung peninsula, Cliifu, 
VVei-hai-wei (Ihilish), and Kiaodiaii (loiineiK laid 
by tlD‘ (reiiiians, but l.ikcn liom tlunn dining the 
Cri ('at VVai) ,Li(' good poits, tliough hu King .it 
pres(*nt good Inntei lands oi%a((ount ot niiju'ile(t 
( ominunu at ions with tlu' nitiiioi South ol the 
Yang-t /e- Kiang, the ( o.ist is imnJi ind( nt(id, and 
contains many cxielleiit hai bonis Sh.ingh.u, 
Canton, and \ k t oi i,i (1 long- Ivong) i .u i v on a lai g( 
tiade both with the inli'iioi .uid with loKign 
• coinitnc's 

Jtuild. dll' ( dimes'' K ‘public Is ( o )i])oscd ol (1) 
Ihc two e\ti'nsi\(' low jil.uns in tlu noith e.ist of 
China I’rop(.i , (2) the mountainous and hilh 

lonntiy ni the w(s( and soul h-\\( -.t ol (.^ima 
Jdopei, .uid the mountainous Sh.intnng ])eninsula^ 
(3) the Imm' sh'ppe land ot M.iiuhuii.i on llu' 
not th-east ; *(4) the p.n < lu'd and di c'ai \ l.ibh Kind of 
Mongoli.i on the noilh-east , (5) flu- vast pKiIc.ui of 
(dniK'se linKestaii, n^cludim; K'ashg.nia iii I lu' 
south and D/ungaii.i in th(' noith, .ind {(■>) tlu' 
lofty, desolate, lalo'-sti ewn, mount, nn-i Hilx d ])Ial( .ui 
of iibet, "a tableland with tiu' t.iblc'-h-gs ni the 
air " 

ddie two plains of China l’iO|)er \.nv go.itly m 
‘extent I lu' laigc'i slieltlies iioin the Clull o'. 
Hang( luai noithwards to tlu' inoiifit.uns bevond 
rekm^, having a total length of about 700 miles, 
and <i maximum bieadth of d{|0 ini)(‘s Miuli of 
this plain is vei V low and level, and gicsit diltu iiltv 
is expi'iieiued in ke( ping the iiveis within then 
banks A line of ( om|)<n at iv elv low lulls, foimmg 
the walei pai I mg between the V.ing I zc -kiang and 
tfle Ilwai-ho, s('p.iiat(s flu- inmor pl.uii (140 mih s 
long . 111(1 bioad) ot tlu muldh' V.iug-tze-ki.ing ,md 
the lowei Han liom the gw'.'ite'i jiKam 

In the w'c'st and south, the moiinlainoiis ('onntiy 
(•rinsmts of .an intiuate svslc'in ot mount, mi (hams 
and sjnns, wliuh^n the south lun ge'iniallv east 
and west, using to then gre.ifcst height in the 
\Tinnan plateau, and sinking to then lowest level 
in the Hunan l.d^e' distiul 1 he N.in-Shan oi Nan- 
Img mount am s, I oniii ng the in im i idge , s pai .0 (‘ t lie 
^bing 1/ ki.ing basin lioiii that of the "si Ivi.Tng ()ti 
tlie west, the l\‘lmg or N'jifhciii Mount. nns (I sni- 
ling-shan apd k'uniu-sli.Pn)— a continu, lion of the 
Kwen lam — divide the basin of tlui Hwang-Ho 
(Yellow) from the Vang t/e- Kiang (Blue), <iiid foi m 
.1 serious hauler to communication betwee'ii noith 
and south, rs])ecially be tween the fe'ilile' Wei and 
Han v.illeys d he loltv Nan Sh.ui Mountains, 
using to heights of ajipi oxnn.itely 20,000 It , form 
the boundary between China , i ’i oju'i .ind 1 ibct, 
while the Great Wall seji.irates China fiom Mon- 
golia. d he Gieal Wall, oixi' of tlie w'ondei s of the 
world, IS a stiiiiendous barner, built by ni.in, and 
stretches from tlu; Chill of Bc-chi li Jor about 


1,500 miles into the desert wastes ot Tuikestan, 
climbing steej) and nigged mountains, descending 
into goiges and lavine's, and ciossing iivcis, valleys, 
and plains in its couise Its breadth at the base is 
25 It , iit the top 15 ft , while the height vanes from 
15 to 30 ft Built in fhe third eenlmy before the 
Clinslian eia as .i defene e against invading Tai far 
lubes, it Is liow lalling into nuns 

iliiee gre.il nveis eioss C'liin.i liom we'st to east, 
only <jne of whuh is of gie.it inipoitaiiee to n.'ivig.a- 
lion I lu' llwang-Ho or Yellow River (" China'.s 
Sol row , ” on .'u ( ount ol its iniind.il ions, and “ (dnn.a'.s 
Hlessmg, " eui ae e oiinl ot its .ml to n i igal ion), about 
3 ()>K) mile's long, use's in the lu-ai t ol 1 ibet, and, 
.litei ic'ceiving the W'ci, is delleeted e.istwaids by 
the I'.mglmg Metunfams In lis lower course it 
( rosse's the Icitile' loess b.isin ol Noithein China, 
and tin. illy poms its w.ileis .md v.ist (|Ufintil'es ol 
sediiiu'n t into 1 he- ( I 111 f ol Rc-e hi-li , w hii hit IS gi .adn- 
.i,ll\ silting lip Obstiucted b\ shallows and water- 
hills, li.d*k to bnist its b.mks and e h.mge its couisc', 
theiebv ( .nisnig at time's gie'.it loss ol lilc and jU'O- 
peilv, and willi .i i.i|iid (une'iil, the liw'.mg-llo is 
ol ver\’ limited Use* to coinmeiie I ill 1852, the 
nvci i.iii south e.ist to the' ^’el]ow Si'.i , but in that 
N^c'.ir (he c'mbanknu'iits, alw.i\ s .i e oiisl.mt soure e ot 
.inxictv ,md c'xpcnsc' to the Cioveninunt ol C hin.i, 
buist, ,uyl the liwaiig-Ho took .1 lU'w eouise to its 
liicseiii iiiouth, noith ol the Sli.mtuiig peninsula, 
.nul .ibout 100 miles noith ot its lorimn mouth 
Williin the* l.ist twi'iitv live* eiiitiiiie's it has alteied 
its eomse .it le.ist eleven limes, ,uul in 1887 it 
o\ ( t w lu'lnied moie' (b.in a tlunis.md vilKigc's .ind a 
million of pe'ople* 1 he Yang t/e* Ki.mg or Bine 
Knei (“ Son ol the Oe can ”), ovei 3,000 mile's long, 
.ilso 1 ISC'S in 1 ilx'l , .ind is de'llec led e.ist wards by the 
^Tlnn.m Ilighl.inds In tlic' nppe i p.iitof its basin, 
wlleie it lc'( elves mniie'loijs 1 nbiit.n le'S, it flows 
through .1 K'gion known as tlu Red Basin, ean 
aecoiint of its fertile i ('d soil I'ouib'c'n huiulied 
imU's fioni its mouth, below Shaiigh.ii, the nve'r 
p.isses fluongh .i se'l les of gig.intje' gorgt'S, the 
gi ande st of whie h n the' b h.iiig goi ge Alfet passing 
the ggiige's, the* Blue' Rivei bee cillles iMMg.'lblo, anel 
zigzags thiough .i luh, leilileg .uid ve'iy pojnilous 
legion i hough v.nvmg m volume' (.it lehang and 
(Ti.mg Ki.mg tlu* \cail\ v.in.ition is .it least 40 ft ), 
<uid imped'd 1)\ i.ipiels, llu mg t/e Ui.ing is the' 
most impoit.int commeiei.il nve'i As lai as Ichiing 
(ove 1 1,000 Hides bom its nioiilli) it is n.ivig.lblc' lor 
sle'anieis, .md loi oe e.m going ste.inuis to Hankow 
• (70() miles up) l^iiliK' the 1 1 WM iig-l If), its Hoods 
aic' seldom (l.mgcious, loi tlu* immeious lakes 
edi^iig its course' jeievcnt dis.istei, .md the Inbu- 
t.iiies .lie' imlike'lv to llood .id .it ilie same time 
1 he Si-Ki.mg oi West Rive'i (1,100 miles long) is 
t he* ( hiel watei way ol Sout lu‘i n ( Inn.i, .md is n.ivig- 
able inoic ot h'ss lor tiu' gre'atei )),ut f)l its couise, 
but it, lof^ I ii^ipede'd 1)\ i.ipels 

M.'nelmna m l.iigeb .. hugg' gi.issv ])l,un, though 
it cont.um .1 (lie.ny saline ti.u t m the south, it is 
bounded on tlu* wc‘sl by the Ivlimg.m Mountains, 
on (he north by the Amui R'vei, aiul on the east 
by the fissuii In tlu* noith tlu- v.dleys of the 
•cSnng.iii, Noiim, .ind I 'sum .u e rich, and theic is 
•excellent navigation on those stK'.mis when not 
fio/c'ii (June tej Novf'inlxi) 

dhe vast platc'.iu oi Mongoli.i is l.ugfdy occupied 
by til' v.ist “sea of sand,’' known as the Gobi or 
sliariK^, wdiosc* .iltitude is from 3,000 to 3,300 ft. 
Boor steppe* land, and a lew leitilei and well-watcied 
valleys in the north-west, m.ike uj) the remainder 
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of tlie rci^ion 'J fie rliief settlements are m the 
north, vvheie extensive spurs of the Altai, Tian 
Shan, Sav.in, anil Yablonov)! Mountains ti averse 
the ( ounti V 

('hmcsi' liiik(‘stan is iluided naturally into two 
unequal j)oi (ions bv the 'J lan Shan ran^e (" Odeslial 
Mountains") K<ishpMria, the larp:er section, is 
largely the basin of the Larini River I his river 
(torined by the Kashf^ar, Yarkand, and Kholan) 
flows along the north of the di'sert, and finally 
empties itsidf into Lak'‘ Lob (oi Lop) Nor. a fresh- 
water lake with no outli't Most of the 'laiim ILisin 
is a dt'sert ot shifting sand, whosi* ad\an<(‘ m the 
course of ages has overwhelmed am lent, piospci^ous 
( ities. 'J he po])ulation is mainly sidtled on iiiigatc'd 
oases on the ii\('r banks at tlie base of the Kwen- 
lun, Altyn dagh, tlu“ 1 lan bhan, and the Lannrs 
lietween the '1 lan Shan and the Altai lies the lower 
plateau of Zungaiia, whose iiveis disappear in lakes 
and marshes. « 

dhe lofty, wmd-swe[)t. thinly inhabiti'd plateau 
of Tibet stretches thiough about 12*^ of latitude 
between the llimal.i^as and tlu* Ivwen-lun, Altyn 
lagh, and Nan-sh.ui its e\tensi\e mountain- 
( rossed high plains ha\e an ch'vation of I4,(M)() to 
17,000 ft in the west, and from 9,000 to 14,000 1^. 
in the noith-east In the east, tin paialkl i»mges 
trending e.ist <ind south ai e s* pai a teal bv in.^< < ( ssibh; 
and unexploud goiges, Lontaining the hisad-st reams 
ol tlie Mekong, tlie Y<ing l/c -kiang, .ind the Hwang 
Ho. lhc‘ Indii'i and tin Li aluuaput i a rir Saiq'o i ise 
near em h other, flow in op|)osite diiec tions, and, 
atter courses ofsevcial hnndied miles, bre.ik through 
the bounding paiallel langes of 4 ibet in inaecessible 
gorges to the plains of Hindnstau 1 he great 
majority of the inhabitants live in th(‘ southern 
SanjK) valley and the adjoining vallc\s 

Cliniute. Over siu h <i vast region as China many 
varieties of climate aie experienred, ranging from 
extieme continental to sub-tiopical, and fiom 
humid to extieme and '1 he chief tactois deter- 
mining the various chmalie types are the*position 
jn the North 'I'empiMate Zone, east of the woild’s 
greatest land mass , the direi tion .if the lolty 
mountain regions, the altitude of the western 
plateaux; tlie distaine from the Rai ifie Ocean, 
and the monsoon winds. Oeneially s]>eaking. the 
whole region is subject to ext i ernes ot tem- 
perature, hot surnmei s altei nating with cold wintei s 
Natuially, the gieatest ranges of teinjieialuio occur 
in the north and w'est Summei rains, bi ought by 
the south-east monsoon, ai e i hhrai tei istic , and all 
the eastern regions, and espci lallv the soutli-cMst 
rcicivt; a ( ojiious summer lainfall Rassing fronj/he ^ 
coast to the interior, tlie lainfall dinnmshes, and the 
westc't n ])lateaux <m e almost lamless dlie lower 
SanjK) Wdley icseives a small rainfall fiom the 
Indian south-uist monsoon Diy, cold winters 
following the w<iim suiniiuis tcuul ,U> ni.vmtam the 
health and eru'ig\’ of tin- iidiabitants dhe intense 
insolation and lapid ludiation on the plait anx add 
to lilt' gie.it lange ot 1 1 nqx i .i( ui c between the da\s 
and nights, and the iaiit\' ot the an in i'lbet is one 
of the thief icasons foi tin low daily and annual 
temperatures ol that touiifiv I’clon an?l Canton,' 
though Lc:)astal towns, illustrate well the great 
variations between summer and winter linijicia- 
tures (Pekin : January, 23'^ h' , Julv, 79° F , 
Canton ; Jannaiy, p , July, 82° h' ) d he t hangc 
m the volume of the iivc*rs, whuh affects their 
usefulness, is the result of the altern.itc^ wet and 
dry seasons. Desti lu live tyjihoons make navigation 


dangerous and difficult on the South and East 
China Seas in summer and autumn Manchuria has 
a veiy severe winter, the giound being fiozen for ^ 
four iimriths, ami the th^rmpmeter sinking several 
degrees below zero 

Soils. 1 lie northern half of China Projier is 
coveied with a peculiar yellow' soil, knowm as loess, 
wliicli has been deiived fiom the and plateaux of 
tlic west. Very rajtid disintegration of the rocks 
rc'sults from the alternatic^n of hot days and cold 
nights in the- and tracth, and^powerful winds have 
swept the light particles in past ages tovvaLis thc' 
east, ( overmg va.st hollow's, d he loess soil is remark- 
ably fertile, easy to work, exceedingly poious, and 
rewards c ultiv'ation even at grcMt altitude s (the usual 
height is 2.0()() ft and below; but m exceptional 
Cfises crops aie laiscd at 8,000 ft.) 1 hougli exceed- 
ingly nth, the loess soil sutteis from its jiorosity, 
wdneh makes its jirochu tiveness at times unceitain, 
except where iingati^n is jnaclised Many parts 
have numerous wc'lls to aid the natural rainfall 
In some places the loess is 2,000 ft deej), <ind roads 
and rivers cut deep down into it, lendeting coin- 
muMcalion difticult and iirigation iinj^ossddo in 
Ceiftial China, esjiec lally m the east of the I'lovince 
ot Sea h wan and the north ot Yunnan, therci is. 
silmited the " Red Larth " icgion, covc'icd with a 
vety fertile sc)il, lormcd by llu' weatheimg of an 
old red s.mdstonc, and c iiltiv ntion is c<iniecl cm at 
gre.M heights dhe alluvial .soils of the* gic at rivers 
^le rich, those round the Gulf cif Pe-chi-h berng 
spcH tally notevvoithy On the oases ol the west the 
soils yield excellent nop'? under iiifgation, food 
constituents not being subjec t to the leac hing action 
of lains. They provuie a striking contrast to the 
shitting strcd< hesofsandin the Gobi and in the d .trim 
basin, which are of no economic imjioitance. dhere 
IS no doubt that the and tiacts m jxist times had 
a much more humid climate — the luins of large 
cities testify to this Monsoon rains and summer 
heat, and feitile soil, fix the legions of greatest' 
density of population 

Productions and Industries. Agriculture. Cluna 
IS (;ssc'ntiallv an agiicultuial c ounti y, and fi(i nung 
IS lield m liigh c-stcem, the fai mei ranking highcT 
soc ndly than tlie ai tisan ot merchant do inaHc the 
gloat dignity and national impoitanco of agn- 
cullure, the Kmpeior at his capital and his rc'jiie- 
sentalives in othc'r parts guide' the jdough and bc% 
the sec'ds of the chief cereals each yeai at the vctnal 
ccjuincjx dhc' land is all Ireehold, and is held by 
families on the jiayment of an annual tax Great 
dc'iisity ot |ioj)ulat ion lesults in small lioldings and 
intensive cultivalioii (spade culture) Eaiin iinple- 
mc'iits aie j)rinntivc', and inigation is commcjii. In 
Central and Soul hem China oxen and bnlla.loc:s 
aie the chief farm animals, while m Noithcrn 
China mules, jiouics, and clonkcys aie emjiloycd. 
Horticiiilui e is a growing industry and fuiit tiees 
aic giown m gicat vaiiety. Wheat, bailey, imiuc, 
millet, pe.as, ami bc-ans aic! chietly cultivated m tfic 
noi th. Immigi.itiou is im u'.ising m Miimhuiia, .ind 
this region is expec tvd to become an impoitant 
whcat-grow'ing legion in the luliirc It shcjuld be 
notc'd that the Chinese arc beginning to substitute 
wheat for lua* as their c Inef bread jaoduct. Rice, 
sugar (cane), indigo, cotton, tobacco, tea, and silk 
aic pioducec^ m tlje cential and southern zones, 
dea is grown on the hill slopes, especially m the 
maiitime provinces in the west and south, hu- 
Kien, Hupe. Kiaug-hai, Ii'man, Chch-Kiang, Ngan- 
hwci, Kwangtung. and Szes hwan are important tea 
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districts 'I'oa cx])ortation has tended to uKicas(‘ in 
recent years, but the methods ol ‘"md ]ire- 

jjiaring the jirodiut need attention Silk lultnie is 
important, almost everywhere, evtn in Ini Rest. in 
Though the mulben \’ tiee grows ovct a wide laiiRi , 
the best and largest (juantitns of alk < ome fiom 
Kwangtnng, Szeiluvan, Kiang sn, and riuh-Jviane, 

In the cool noith, silkwoims aie leated on o.d^ 
leaves Tlie (|tiantilv and (piahtv of the silk pio 
duced are tlet lining Ku e is not E'loun noi tli of the 
'I'singhnt* Mountains, ii^id (otton is inairdv < onliin d 
to the ftasin of the middli* and lowei V,ing-l/(' 
Opium, once vvich'ly gioun in the lnll\ aiul moun- 
tain legions ol the noith and n<‘st, is lajiidlv 
decreasing owing to tin' ]u olubilions on opium 
smoking Kansu is noted foi it s ('x< client tobaico, 
the Sanglo lulls, and the ll.uikow' .ind liohea dis- 
tricts for their f.iiiKuis tcais , Hunan loi its mcdi- 
( inal jilants , Mam hin la lot its di ugs (i hubai b and 
ginseng): and h'ukun for it'% c ainidxu Ikuhw', 
whc'at, <ind peas ,iie gioun in limited ipianlities in 
Tibet, and cotton and lue on the It i tile oa'^-s ot 
the west An ml nesting sight on the iivius is the 
floating poult ry-lai ms (.eese and dm In'- aic hat( hfd 
ashoi(> in incubators, and ai(‘ afUiwaid-^ put on 
l^rge lafts uuth coops along the sides 1 In latts 
aie moved along tiom mat ked to m.iikcl 

1 he Pus/<nal Industry J he }>as|oial mdustiy is 
not of L’real impoilamc' On the st(‘j>p( lamH ol tlu' 
west, sheep, liot st's, and ( am els ai e nured In i d^'t , 
yaks (pec uliai bics'cls ot o\<-ii), sfu ep, and go«ds 
occur, both wild and doimnl n at t d , and .iw uscsl, 

111 addition to Fiorscs ancl muh's, ;is be asts ol bin den. 
Pigs feed in tlu' gieat forests ol llu' noith, and vvihl 
asses loain on the- soutlin^i mountains of Kashg.iiia 
Mam huria is notcsl fot its dogs, whose skins hum 
an irnpoi taut expoi t 

The Atinini^’ Industry '1 h(‘ mincial wealth of 
China IS veiy great, but has Ixcn lilth' devciojxsl, 
ow'ing to conservatism With hci vast uiinctal 
vlcsdlh, plc'ulilul suppiv' of < lieap laboni, and 
abumhim e of r.ivv nuilciials, (Inna *will take* a 
very hmli jtlai c* among Asiatic coimliu's wlum 
lull aw<u{cning sludl c omc*, ami sn;;^is ol thisaic not 
wanting at tlic pr< sent bme Hu ic aiv < oal deposits 
in evei y provim c‘ of (Hnna I't oju-r, and in Mam hut la 
- probably the supply is grcsitci than that of .my 
other couritiv m Ihr world^ '1 lie coal mines .it K.u- 
pint?, Noi thci n Cliihli, ai e vci v pi odm five, ancl like- 
wise those of l\)sli,m m Shantung J*ekmg is siip- 
])ltcd with anthracite fuel from tlie num's of F.mg- 
shnn-hsien Eastern Shansi ]-)ossesscs ,i held of 
aiithr.uite (Id,5(J0 scpiaic' miles), and Wislcun 
Shansi .i held of bi^mnnous coal nc.iily as gie.it 
In South-lvaslci n flim.m the coal .luvi (21,700 
scjuaie miles) contains l>oth .anlhiacitc- .md bitu- 
minous < c^.il : .ami the' jtroduction is c orisidci .abh' 
in scatne p.ii ts Coal tor stc.am purposes is abiyidant 
111 Cential and Noithc'iii S/c‘( hwan dhe non 
industrv" of Shansi is very am lent, .md is aided by 
tlie abundard ^'o.d lion is*.dso niim 1 m Mam hniia 
and \Vc'»l Chihh I’ctrolciim i', woikecl on the 
Upper Yang-tzc-kiang . c opjwr m \'nnu.in , tm. 
h'.ad, and silvc-r iic.ir lh< cit\ ol Mc'iigls'- , aniimonv 
in Hunan , 1m am! gcild in Hai i.in , Imicslonc ami 
potter’s c lay in Sliensi , s.dt in S/ec hvv.m ; gold in 
Manchuii.'i , and jade m Chinese liiikcstaii 

The Fishim] Indu^Fy 1 Ju' tisina n's, *)f both the 
sea and inland watcis, aie vc'rv' piolifu A c li.ir.u ter- 
istic mode of fishing is with^u* aid <>i cormoiants, 
vvlm h aie pre-vented from^v.allowirig tlu- l.irge hsh 
by the iron rings fastened round then throats. The 
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bleeding of hsh foi food pin post's l^ lai gely practised 
in the' inland w'atem It is s.ml lliat about 40,000,000 
t lunanu'n live bv fmhmg, working day and night, 
ami emplovmg c\er\ kind of line ancl net, and triek 
and Miai t' III ( .it< lung tlie hsh Sain ion -hslung in the 
Sung, III and Other tiiluitaiies of the Amur is 
im|)()itant 

f'cuc'/M ( hina is not ru h in ferrest hinds, though 
eMtnsive loiests .lie still fcuiiid in tilt' north, and 
lumbeimg is .1 wmler imliistiy in Maiuhuna, 
whose lonsts iciiitain piiu', oak, .ind elm Iho 
banib(»t> is I \ Cl \ where mipoi t.mt, but esjiet lally in 
I he south ( ha I a( It I isle 1 1 cc s ol C'hm.i at t' tlie wax 
tic<,*tlic p.ipti iimilxiiv, ( assM, l]ies\\'cet oiangc, 
.md tlu' tamphor * 1 lit' soulhcin loit'sts siij^jOy 
camphor, spi. t s, wax, ami ku l•^lvoullte tiees 
.lie (ultivattd m pots, .md tlu' ait ol [uiming is 
hiyhlv ticvclopctl • 

the Manulihtu) uu: tndii^tries Manufac tiires of 
thf donu'slic type .o c ol tut. if .mtujuity, and tlu* 
inoclcin f.ictoiv sv'''tcm is giadiiallv g.immg a place' 
It Is not uni ( .isoii.ibit' U) picdut that C hm.i will 
actiuiica high iiosnuui m tlie in.mulai tni ing world 
III the fill in c Silk, < otton, ami i lu'a tibi t' ai e vvoi ked 
up bv women eilhet .it honit' oi in small establish- 
im^its In the luami lai t lilt' ol t lima (.it Kmg-te- 
(hen), ]>oicclaiu, fans, l.ucpKicd w.iie, gongs, caid- 
< <ises, aml^.iiititpie bioii/es, .md in [;old and silv er 
liliRice woik, .md ivory t .livings, the Clnnese 
c'xhibit wondt'ifnl skill in pi. inning ami great 
p.dieme III piodmtion (.i c liai .u tc list u ol Ivastein 
n.d ions) J‘'iii oi't .in in lint m e is sc < n m tlie ei et tioii 
of cotton nulls .It sh.mgh.ii, 1 l.mgc h.ui, .NingjU), and 
Wemh.m, <md ol fil.iluies lor winding silk ficun 
cocoons ,it Sliangh.u ,md (anion Soap factoiios 
ait* c'stablished .it WmKmg, .md at the large' c'entres 
tloui .uul lice mill'' .tie bc'gmmng f(» snpeisede the 
n.itivc' methods of titating i u e and vvlu'at Han 
yang, m.ii H.inkow, has i.irge iion-woiks, sujrplied 
with ore fiom the I'a-veh mines 1 he* futnitr dc'velop- 
mc'nt c)f C'hm.i it would stem, must largely be of 
an indnsti*i,d c li.ii .ic I ei , .and a t.Tpid niiilt ijilit ation 
of jcopulation tin tlu' to.dlields will follow this 
development * 

('oininnnieiitions. I he dillu nil ms in the way of 
commnnu atioiis m China- jiooi i oatls, few railways, 
tin; b.iiiH'is of mountains and higlil.inds, and the 
imjH'dinu'nts to rivci navig.ition limit the ('xj)oits 
of tlu* (t)unti\ lu'W ro.uls .aie fit fyr cai t traffic 
in the south, the w het'Ibai i ow bi'ing tlu' chief 
wht'eh'd vt'lm It* In the north, c.ait ti.itfic is more 
Tomnion, but the t’ftuge foi the (nriiage of goods 
sliictly limits the amoiinf of liallu in bulky com- 
^lodil^cs Watei is the inost im[)ortant meansi 
( oinimmu at um, and llu' ^ -mg-1 zc -ki.uig, the gre.at 
inland w.Uciw.iv, is unriv.illed m the' woild m tlie 
It'iigth ol n.ivig.ilion i1 alloids loi ocean steamers 
thioiigh a dens. I) jn opied itgion. Hankow (700 
miles np : iit^i IV ( ^ c.in be i e.ic lu'd by vessels of ovei 
1,00(1 lt)us buiditi, ,iml sitamers of (T)0 tons can 
asct ml !o Icliaug (rdiovt 1 ,000 miles from Hit' liver's 
inonHi) Above It li.mg lapids impede’ mivigation. 
Hm Siki.mg is n.wig.djle tm laige vesst Is .as f.ar as 
Wuelioii, .i^d siii.all bo.its continue flic navigation 
a^nosl to the lioidier In Ihc' ncjith the 

Et 1 - 1)0 and its tributaries art' imprutant, but 

the Hvvang-ho c .an only be na.giv.att'd by small 
boats, ctwmg to lapids and sliallovvs Human 
ju'^ters ami pack annuals art' the chief means 
ot * tr.inspnit where' l^oats cannot be used, 
and when' railways are lacking 'I'lic canal 
systt'in shows Ingh development, and in the Grand 
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or Imperial Canal, China possesses the longest 
canal m the worUl (700 miles). This important 
waterway runs from Hangchou in the south to 
rientsin in the north, uniting the lower Yang-tze- 
kiang and Hwang Rivets Much of il has fallen into 
l>ad repair, but its southern section still foims 
a fine navigable waterway foi boats of 5 ft. di aught 
and over. Railways were long opposed b\ the 
official ( lasses, and regarded with dislike by the 
people generally, but the opposition now has been 
broken down. Western i<l« asare spieading, and there 
IS evidence tliat the Chine^t* art* teahsing the impoit- 
ance of railways About 7,000 miles ol lailway are 
now ofien, the most impoitant hiu s cil whic.i lie 
in the north, and over 2,000 mih s niou' .ire pio- 
]('cted or in course ol < onsi i net ion I'ekm 
IS connc'cted with luuitsm and Hankow to 
tlie south, <iud with the I i ans Sibei lan line 
m the noitli b\ the Main liiman i,'il\v,i\s 
Short lines connect {a) Sli.mghai with Wiisung, 
(b) Kiau< hou to i'sman, and (c ) IVkm to Kalg.in 
'1 he following railvcay si hemes have ic' ei\('(l oth< lal 
sanction; {a) Hankow to Canton, {h) I’ekmg to 
Sharighiu .ind \ingpo ; and (c ) Hangi lion to Ningpo 
In Febiuaiy, 1S98 the Ohmese (lovei nnient agreed 
that all mlenial wat<*rwavs should bt oprui to bigh 
foreign and nati\(‘ steanu'is, but the \alne of this 
( on< essiou has ber n soimavlnit diminished bv the 
ri'gulations since issuisl Mu- r.ulw.i\s ol China 
have b '(‘11 built m.unl v wit h loi c ign c .ipit.il, .ill hough 
recently the C'hmebe li.ive not shown theinselvc's 
unwilling to invest in wh.it has been proved to be 
a ])i olitabic' ( nt ('i pt isi' 

Fominorco. Most ot the commerce of Chm.i is 
internal, .ind the lore ign trade is almost wholly 
condiu.ted ,it (eit.un tie.ity jioits wlu'ie forc'ign 
HUM (h. lilts may lesnh' .ind own propeitc’, and wherc^ 
ships aie allowed to lo.id and dis<h.uge cargoes 
Of thc'se, thc're are upwauds ot thntv, in* hiding all 
the chief seapoits <ind most of tlie ii\er jioits 
Shangh.u <md ('anton <iie the? busiest tieatv jiorts, 
ond the fortified Ihitisli possession of HSng Kong 
IS a most impoitant comirn'icial gatc'wai to China, 
a coiisidei .iblc jiropoilion of the - irnpoi Is and 
expoils p.issing through it '1 he exports to foreign 
rnaikets consist of r.iw silk .ind silk pioducts, tea, 
sugar, straw, hides, jiotteiy, futs, t.illow', wool, 
bustles, oil sc'cds, peas, btsins, li.ur, p.i])c'i , mats 
an<l matting, .ind bamboo-w.ii c' ('otton goods aie 
the most impoitant impoit, followc'd by luudware, 
opium ([. 1 st dec 1 e.ising), petrolc'um, me, sug.n, coal, 
w'oolleii goods, and fish .Most foieign tr.ide is with* 
the United Ivmgdom, Ihitish c olonn's, the I unted 
States, Japan, Russia, JUIgiuin, and iMcnce 
Oveii.iud tiade with Smui .ind Ihirma |)ass('s 
thiongh 'I'.ili In , with Iib'l llnough Clu'n,gtu 
on the Mm , with Cc-nti.d .Asia thiongh l..mgchou , 
and with Mongolia .ind southein Sibcii.i thiongh 
J ’eking An c'\lensi \ e < o.ist mg 1 1 ado is c an led on l)V 
Biitish ..nd otlu'i lorcign as well as Chinese icssels 

Trade Ontres. 'flu- chief tiade centres aie tlic 
seaports, nver jioits, and Ihe .igmnHui.iI, mining, 
and route c c'utres Although no lelriblc' statistus 
of pcjpulation ate av.nl.ible, tlieie aie at least twenty 
towns w’lth popul.itions exceeding HMf.OOO 

Trraty Boris : Shanj;hai (81)0,000), tlu* busiest 
of all the trc'alv' ]>cnts, th»' outlet ol tlie A'ang-l/e- 
kiang Valiev, the' gieat intrepot ot Xorlliein China, 
and the clnef Chinc'se arsc'ii.il, stands on a small 
tributaiy of the Vang-tKe-kuing, known as rhe 
Wusiing or Hwang-))ii A bar at the rivc-r moiitli 
presents vessels of very laige dianglit from leaclimg 


the jiort, and some, consecjuently, unload at 
Wusvmg Silk and tea are its principal exports. 

Canton (1,250,000) the most important southern 
treaty port, is situated on the northern bank of the^ 
Chn-Kiang, or Peail River Its situation on a very 
productive tropical delta is comparable with that 
of Cal* utta, and it has excellent communications 
hy water in different dn ections Large ocean vessels, 
howevc'r, are unable to reach the town with full 
cargoes, and have to lii’hten at Whampoa. 14 miles 
below the port Silk and tea are the chief expoits 
A large proportion of tlie popul.ation live In boats 
moored on I he* river 

J lenisin (850,000), the ])oit of Peking, and the 
northc'i n tn minus of tlie Gr.uul Can.il, stands on 
the Peiho l^i\er It can only be reac he'd by co.isting 
stc'.imcis, and owc's its iinjioi t.iru e to the traffic on 
the iiil.iiid watc'i ways, and the r.iilway and caiavan 
ti.illu 

1-uchou (650.000), Hie c<i{)ital of Pokien, is 
situ.itc'd at the mouth of tlie Mm Silk and tea 
.ue h'^'gelv exjiorted 

Chuni>kini^ (600,000), the chu'f iivei port of 
Sc chwaii, is situated at the conllueiic e of the* Siao-ho 
with Ihe A <ing-t/c'-kiang 

Siidioii (.500,000), on the Ciand Canal, is ar 
impoitant silk mai kef 

Hankow (900,000) is the great tc'a ])Oit, the most 
im})oil<uit ii\ei peat, .1 i.ulvN.iy terminus, and the 
outlet and inlet of Hupe, Hunan, Secluvan, and 
Kwcich.iu It c omm.uuls one of the gicatest water- 
way junctions in (hin.i--lhe conlluencc of the 
\Aing-l /c'-ki.iiig .111(1 111*' I bin 

JJani^ chon (350,000) is the southern terminus 
of the* Ciand (anal, .md ,m imiuiitant silk- 
m.inul.ic t 111 mg centie 

\anKinif (300,000), on the V.ing-I /e-kiang, is a 
silk .111(1 cotton eeiilic' Us sti.itcgical jiosiiioii 
made' it mfoimci f inic s the* c.ijnlal ol tdiina 

Kiu'^po (.300,000), on ll.ingcliou i’ay, is the 
outlet foi the silk dislm t of Clie-Kiang 

Changsha ’(275,000), on llu* Siang-kiang, is the 
capil.il ol J liman, .md coinm.inds llic* mli lowlands 
ot (he 1 ungtmg b.isin 

L hcnkuini; (200,000) is sit \Mted .at tlu' loc\ esT i)I.u <’ 
on the \’,ing-t/e ivi.uig suitable' for a gic'.it harbour 
It is an impoit.int rivc'i and canal junction 

II uhu (150 000) on ilu' \<uig-t/.c kiang, is the 
poit of X. inking 

Amoy (120,000), in the south-east of Pokic'n, is 
an imjiot f.int tc.ijxut, and jeossessc s a fine h.irbour 
Someofhci tre.it'^ })*jits.iie; \\ in hon (oulh'l of tin* 
plain ot Kw.uig-si), hli.isi (cotton inaikct), Clr.fn 
(* ommandmg llu' southein entiame to the* Cult ol 
Pe-t In li), Swatow (outlet ot l\w<\ng-'l ung), bhang 
(rivei jHul at the lowi-r c'lnl c)f Hie Y.ing-tze-kiang 
goigc's), Nicuhw.iiig (Mancluuian jiort, with its 
haiboui .it A'mg-k.iv), Wench.ui, Kmkiang, Yochaii, 
Lunge hau, Mengtsc, Siiamo, and Momein 

Non-Urcmy PoKis; 7’c/ving (1,000,000), tli*' 
cajutal of the* Chmc'sc; LiOjure, is really two disluut 
( itu's, one' Mane 111! and the oHu'i Chinese Its site* 
is of sLiatcgK nnjioHanc e, as it comm.uuls loutes 
into Mongolia, China I'lojier, and Maiuhuria Cold 
diist-l.ulcn wmt*'!' winds swee*]) over the dicaiy 
alluMdl sandy plain on which the city is built 

Siani^lcin, on the' Suing in Hunan, is the centre 
of ,i gic'at drug grp\ mg legion 

Sini^an, m the Wei Valley, is the cajiilal of 
Shensi, and a gic'at ontc* centie. ft will most 
jirobably become a giU^t lailway centre in the 
future 
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Chv'^i^tu, tlu* ca])ital of Se(lnvan, is situated in a 
rich alluvial ]dain, where irii^ation is ( a‘.v 
_ Other Centres. / aiichou, on the south bank o( the 
rIv\ang-ho, i^ a loute .and tobaon (.cntio Its 
tobacco fat tones belong tt> tlu* i ajiitahsts ol Sin;;an 
Katfejv^, the ( apital of Honan, hte^ on the gieat 
road tiom Pekiri)^ to Hankow. 

Taivucn, the < ajutal of Shansi, toimnaiuK llie 
central and widi'St of a senes of calh'^s lunning 
from north to south 

Tsinan, the capital of Sliantung, stands a short 
tlistanct'^froiy tile Hwang-ho It li.isiail connettion 
with '1 singtau 

Manchurian 'J owns Muk<len (the t apital), 
Niuchwang (tieaty port) , I’oit Aithiii, lahenwan, 
Dalni (lailway teiinini, in the 0 ( tup.ition ol |a|)an) , 
Ginn (Ivirin, on the Sungaii) , H.iibin (i.id\\a\' 
junction), and 1 ndiling and d sitsihai (n\erjioits) 
Moni^olian Towns I iga (the i a j >it.d .uul » <u a\ an 
centre) zuid Miunuu hin (lronti(^i inai ket) 

Toivns of Chinese lurkcstan K.tshg.ii (thetaju- 
tal and thud tnule tentre), Yai k<nid (trades^ witli 
Kashmir, <in<l is noted fo: jadc), Kulja (iaiav.ui 
centre), Khotan (oasis town), and I\in\a • 

'1 owns of 7 ihet Lhassa (tlu' taj)ibd) ami V.itung 
^ifrontier market ) 

Foreit?n Possessions in China. 13 kiiisii : //toig 
Konfi (“Sweet W’.iter ’’), <i Hnlish Cioun C'oloiu , 
is an island about the si/e of Hol\hea<l IslamI, 
lying east of the imnith ol the C. niton Kivei, and 
only sepaialtd fi om the mainland b\ a < lunftiel 
half a mile \Mde 1 1 w.is ac ([uiu d in 184 1 ] he ( hief 

city (Vietoiia*) possc'sses a line' h.n bom , <nid the 
island IS not onl\ the lu adcpiai tei s of the Jhitisli 
naval scpi.idron in Cliinesi* w<iteis, bid is .ilso a 
great commercial c'lnjioi lum, * an absolute l\ liee 
port, and a vei y import«nit sti.itegnal point, since 
it commands the aj^proat h to Canton it is the 
piincijial distributing ccmtie loi h'lnopean piodmts 
in the l''ai h'ast , its i hief inii)orts an; cotton goods, 
Irnd Its (hud expoits tea, silk, sugar, ami hemp 
Its jiopulation IS about 450. (MX), <nid* <)ne llmd of 
these a^re Ifritish subpets 

The Kaulun {Koivloon) Iirritory, cm the ni.nn* 
land opjiositc" to Hong Kcuig, is a ship ol tlie 
Kaiilup I’eninsuki, It was .ucpnicd in 1801, ami 
was added to m 1898 It is attaclu'd to Hong Kong 
11 eihanvei, on the iioitl\ side' ol (lu. ixnmsula ol 
Sliantung, was leased tc* Jhitain in 1898 Its 
position IS imjxMt.int st rat egu all> 

IkiRTUOi'i' SI ; Macao is an island at (he mouth 
of the Canton Kivei, and is the only Ikirtuguese 
possession in China It has belonged to Poitugal 
since 1586 Mai ace its ( a[)ital, is a healthy towm 
As a commeiciai colony, its jnospeiit} is not gieat , 
but the islamls of 'laifia ami Coloane, under I’oilu- 
gnese administi ation, tiie inijroitant lishing centres 
hycLNCii : J'l am e obtained, in 1898, a mnety-mne 
years’ le.ise of Kwany chaxv-ioan, on the I..R*li-Chan 
Peninsula, opjiositc the island cd Hainan It is 
undei tlu di^ei t anthoiitV of the ( lov c i noi -Gem i al 
of hieni.h liulo-China. 

Japanfsic ; At the close c^f the Kusso- Japanese- 
War of 1904-5, the temtory in the Li.io-tnng 
Peninsula, leased 4jy Russia liom ( lima, was trans- 
ferred to Jajian, and Russian inthiem c in Mam hmia 
w'as checked. IMit Arthur i(na\ al station) and 
Dalny (free jioi t) ai e now m^.^panese, jiossc ssuan 
In 1898, Geimauy se« urei a ninety nine vcais’ 
lease of Kiau-choii, on the- /mth side' of tlu Sh.in- 
tung Peninsula, w'hicn ^ossessc-s a fine haiboiir 
It (juu kly became a fonmdable fort ilu at ion, and 


might have proved a gie.it menace' to the' peojdes 
ot the P.uihc In 1910, however, it was captured 
by the' Allies and lestored to (duiia 

PtMipIr and Ro>orninent. I ho Chinese are a mixed 
jit-oph At b.isc-, liowever, they belong to the 
Mongoloid stock Nom.ulu jiastoial Mam hus and 
Mongols enteied the couiitiy at \anons leinote 
]i<*iio(ls, and spic'.ul then language, institutions, and 
ideas wit li irmaik.dih' success 1 lie l\pual Chinese 
IS aliout 5 It 4 m in height, and h.is long and 
sti. light h.in , a cellow skin, naiiow oblujne eyes, 
.iml high and ]iioniimnt cheekbones He is 

tc'nijH'iate. Inig.il, chccifnl. polite, haidworking, 
won<^c'i lull\ patient, slow' to angc'i, and, confrai‘\' 
to geiu'ial (»j)imon, honest iii business. 'ihree 

lehgions aie ac knowledgc'd b\ the' Chinese: Con- 
fucianism (.iiuestor woisliij)). I aoism (in the jiure 
form ( IK out .»g( s cpnclm ss ami c oi^temjilation), anil 
ihiddhisin (cnlightemd ih.dimimsm) All these 
litigious tc.uli uspect loi aullionty and cstabhshi'cl 
oidt'i, and that oIhsIumic c to p.iicnts is one of the 
lii.ghc >1 duties Main ( him sc pioiess and piactise 
all thiee leligions, .Moh.iinim danism h.is a lew 
million behexeis m the noilh-west and south-west, 
•iml C hi 1 st ianit\', whu li h.is, as \et, gamed only a 
few' thousand c oiivc i ts, pi onuses im ic'.ise l-cluta- 
lutn IS m a backwaul stale, but tlu' lecent Western 
edm.dional imnciiient is gi.uhi.illy undeimining 
the old (oYilim cl study ol C hiiiese c l.issu al literature 
( hinese willing is not .dphabetu, but ideogiaphic, 
heme' .a knowledge' ol tiu' kingii.igc' is cliltKiilt to 
ac(|im(' Ilu liighU centi.ilised ( lovc'i nnu'iit was 
loiiiuiK' impeii.d, and tlu digmt\ of cmpc'iot was 
lu'icdit.iry m the- ic'igiimg I.liiuIn’, but not by any 
fixed nil*' of dc'sceiit I ]i to tIu' i e\ olutionary uj)- 
heac.d 111 1911, Die d \ ii.ist\' w ,is of M.inehn oi igiri, 
.111*1 d.itcd lr*iiii 104 1 I 11(1*1 the iiew' lejiiiblicaii 
t(i;iw<‘ tlu go\cinm*nt ol th* piovimes of ('hm.i 
Plop* I istiitnisled tocuil.ind milit .11 y govei nors 
who .lie lesjionsibli' to the n iili.il government at 
Pc'kiiig 111 'libct, ( hinc'sc' .mthoiit\' is tc'pi ('sented 
by two Did). ins, who h.icc' ih.iigc' lesjiec 1 ively of 
toic-igii ,iml unlit. iiy .Ul.uis, but the' liead of the 
Gov* innu'iit m tlu' D.il.u P.Lm.L, who .lets through .i 
mmistc I .ipi'oiiited b\' the ('him se Gov('inment 
li om .in long the < hic'i I ibc l.iii 1 am. is Mongolia and 
1 m k< st an ,u e .idimiiist ei I d t In ongh mil ive Am bans, 
eontiollcc! b\ ( hims*' ni.in* l.u ms, .ind tlu' pnncipal 
I entres .in' g.irnsunc'd by (diinesc' tic'iojis The pro- 
gK'ss ol \\'< stc in c'duc.ilioM, till' establishment of 
tlu n'|)ublu,iH loini ol g* a i ni inenl , the growth of 
» mil lon.il .IS d 1 st me t »l i (.»m pi o\ im i.il .isjurat ions, f liji- 
incnasc' m i.iilw.c-ys, tlie ionii.ition of a native' 
I’lc^s, th* *l*sue foi eeonomy and cKieiemy in the 
*.irm\’. . 111(1 the nlonns m .ulmimst i at ion, and llu' 
|uesc'iit nphe.ivals all jioiiit to .ui .iwakeiU'd China, 
.uul ( he ])ossibih1 \' ol .1 gi e.it lilt 111 e Manv coimti u.-s 
will b* I He (ted when t liin.e sh.ill be' devc'leijied, 
some' 111 *ii^( ’v\a\ and some' in .inothc'i , but it is 
to 1 k' hoj'c-d tluft i'< w dc'iiioeiatie C'hm.i will come' 
not .m an c nc'iny to tlu' IX'aceful 

paitakcr m llu' woild's piognss 

M.uls aic' dc spate heel to C hiii.i om e a wc'e.;k, 
Pc'kiiie; IS 11,770 miles dnlant horn Tamdon d'he 
iinu ol ti.iusil via the Sib* n. in R.iilway (when in 
.working (udci) is about 14 d.i\s, via llu; Suez 
( .Liial 39 d.i'.'s 1 o Sli.aiigh.'Li tlu- time is about 

l.S days VI. i the Sibcna'ii R.iilw.iy, 27 el.iys via 
\ am Oliver , .iml 32 (!.'i\s vi.i Hnndisi 
M'lllNA ('LAY.— (See Kaolin) 

( lIlNrillLLA.- A South Americ an roclent, less 
than a foot m length, .ind v.i'u.ible on account of 
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its solt, giey fur. 'rhousamls of skins arc imported 
annually from Peru and Chili, and are much m 
demand for boas, nuitfs, etc 

('HINKSl'] WHITE. — A permanent white pigment, 
much valued in the arts, wliere it has < ompleteiy 
displaced white lead, winch was unsatisfactory 
owing to its lac k of peiniancnce, the white (olour 
giving place to brown on exposure to the 
atmo'.pheic* Its c iKmin.al symbol is /aiO 

CHINTZ. — 'Idle pluial of “ chint," a Hindoo 
name for a species of [lainted ( aheo. Ihe term is 
now applied to a variety of highly-glazed calico, 
painted with many coloured jrat terns on a white 
groutifl. It IS used as a coveiing for fuiniturr 

CHIHETTA. A mountain plant of Noith India 
It is expoi ted to Kui ope in a di led state, and is used 
in making bitters, as a substitute lor grmtiari, and 
for medicinal jnirposes, mainly as a tonic and 
fcbtifuge It IS also known as rhuata 

CHIRO(aiAIMI.~rhis means .i handwnt ing ^ It 
pvas an rjld foun (jf deed wiiltrn in two paits upon 
the same luer e of ])aKhm(‘n1 li-twcin (se h jrait 
tlioii’ was a blank spa e, and light along that 
blank s[)a(.e the woid “ < Inrogi aphei ” was some- 
times written. 'Idle two parts wma' then se[),i.rated 
by the jiaichinoat being r ut witli an iriegiilai line 
tlirough the wool, <ind (*ai h p<i.itv to the dotn- 
ment received one of the p.iils Idu li of th(‘ ]),nts 
would, natur.dly, (ontam oiiK ])()itiohs of the 
letters of the wand, ,uid wJieii tin* two parts w'cre 
brought togethei again, lie iitting m ol the w.ivv 
line and roinpletion ol the woid “ < hii ogi apliei 
pi oved that t h“ one d<M'd was llu- r riuiilei pail ol 
the Oth '1 (See InoI'.N ruKi. ) 

(HIITTACONG WOOD.— I he wood ot a species 
of cedar, which owes its name to the disliet in 
Bengal wheic it grows 1 he name is a|-))->hecl by 
cabinet-makers to Viirious beautitully Ntiiu-d and 
mottled woods, 

CHLORAL. —An oily lujiiid, with a pungent 
odour, disiovered by laebig m IHdl It is formed 
when anhvdions alcdhol is acted iijior by dry 
chlorine. Tlie name is often <ipplied incoriectly to 
the white crystalline substiim e consisting of ecpial 
portions of chloral and w.iter, and known as chloial 
hydrate. Pure cliloroform is obtaiiud from chloral 
hydrate and caustic potash Chloral is liyjmotic in 
its action It IS also used as an antidote in cases 
of strvc.hnine poisoning 

CHLORATE OF POTASH.— d he potassium salt 
of chloric ac.id It is piepaied bv the action of 
c^hlorine gas upon a wai m sc^ilntion csf chloiide ot 
potassium, in which solution slaked lime is sus- 
pended. When mixed with chanoal oi snljihni it 
is highly ex]dosive Us uses arc numerous It is 
employed iii the preparation of fireworks, of 
oxygen for limelight, and of safety imilc lies A 
compound made up of 20 jut lent of the maten.il 
and 80 per cent ol lulniinale ot ineic my form the 
explosive body c^f tlu* c ommeu lal detonatoi , Kii gc 1\ 
used m mining and waifare lor laitiulgcs and fust-s 

Chloiate of jiotash is .ilscj ol im-duinal v.ilne in 
cas”S of sore throat 

CHLORINE. — A greenish-yellow, heavy, iiuoin- 
bustible gas, with a sulfoc.atmg odom It occurs in 
nature in combination, most commonly in s.ilt oi 
sodium chlorate, aiul may be obtained in the pro- 
cess of c,onverling common salt into caustic, soda or 
sodium carbonate. Chlonne is maiulv employed foi 
bleaching cotton and linen, but it is also used in the 
preparation of compounds which arc valuable 
inedKinally and in the arts, it also loinud the 


basis ol most of the jioison gases used iii the Gieat 
Wat. 1914-18 

CHLORODYNE. -\ mixtuie of opium, chloro- 
lorm, ])iussic acid, ether, peppormint, and other in- 
gredients userl as an intoxuantand also as an opiate 
It IS employed successfully iii cases of severe internal 
pain, but should be admimsteicd only to adults 

CHLOROFORM. — A heavy, mobile, colourless 
liquid, with a peculiar smell and a sweetish taste, 
discovered in 1832 Poq commercial purposes it is 
iisuallv inepated fiom alcohol, bleac hmg, powder, 
and slakeil lime , but for mtc'i nal adinin'stration 
the comixnmd is purified by tinther treatment with 
snl))huru and It was first used as an anasthetic 
in 1847, and its employment for this pnriiose has 
long been general. It 1^ also applied Externally in 
liniments, etc' Its chemical symbol is CHCb 

CHOCOLATE. - I he well-known sweetinc'at [ire- 
paiecl lioin tlie seeds of the tiopual plant 1 heobroma 
Cacao 1 he seeds, mixecl with water, are ground 
into a paste, which provides the cocc'ia r>f c.ommercc, 
A po;tion of the fat is then lemcived, and chocolate 
is obtainccl by sweetcmuig and llavouimg tlie pre- 
paiation. It is veiv nutiitioiis owing to its fatty, 
starchy, and introg<*rioiis constituents, and is a 
popular Ix'verage when mixed with water or milk/ 
(heat Biitain annuailv imports tremendous quanti- 
ties of cocoa {(jv), mainly from the West Indies, 
though the manufac tuual laoduct comes chiefly 
liom Fiance, Germany, and Switzerlaml The 
nidKing of chocolate is also an impoitant industry 
111 Icnglancl itself. 

CHOSES IN ACTION. —Feisonal j)roperty of an 
incorporeal nature, of which a ])eisc)n has not the 
actual Ol constiuctive eniovmeiit, but merely a 
light to re< over the same by <in ac tion at law. Com- 
mon (‘xamples of c hoses m action are debts, war- 
rants, iiisuiaiice }>oh< les, morlg.iges, and bills of 
exchange 'I hose* things of wine li a person has not 
only tlu‘ right ot cn|ovinent, but also the actual 
enjovinent, <ire < .dlecl “ c host's in possession '* 'I'he 
woid “ (hoses " is the Idcnch for “ things 

C'hoses in action were not assignable at common 
hiw, but now, fcillowing the lulo in ecquity, nnd by 
the provisions of c'aiious st.itutes -('specially the 
Judu atuie Ac t. 1873 -an absolute assignment may 
lie made in wuiting, signed by tlie assignor, of 
which notice is gi\en to the other paitv to the con- 
tract (Sec AssK.nmi.ni ) Unlc'ss the debt, etc., 
assignecl is a negotiable mstiument, the assignee 
takes the assignment subject to the ecjuities, t.e., 
any defences which wc^re av.ulalile against the 
assignor arc eciually available against the assignee. 

CHOSES IN POSSESSION. -(See Choses in 
Act ion ) 

CHRISTMAS BOXES.— The name for gifts which 
are given in gic'at jiiofiision at the end of each year. 
So long as these gilts <ue o[)en and above board, 
theie is no harm in thc'in , but il it is shown that 
the gilts aie, on account of tlieir magnitude or for 
other le.isons, of a ('otruj)i. (hai.uter, the giver and 
the Kxeivei inn the iisk of offending against the 
law, which prohilnts secret commissions (See 
Commission. Si:cki.t ) 

CHROMIUM. A metallic elei:%ent noted chu'fly 
for the compounds derived fiom it. The most 
important of these e — ■ 

1 Oxide of chromtim, to the presence of which 
m the emerald the b;auliful green colour of that 
stone IS due. It is also'sknown as chrome green, and 
IS used m colouring wal' papers and in painting 
porcelain. 
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2 . Cht ornate o{ lead, oi tlnonie vcllow. used in 
the dyein':» of totton niatenals llie juyinenls 
c)btaine<i from it v.iiy in colour from ])ale \ ellow to 

*oranyc and ted 

3, ]ii(dii()niate ot potash, \alualjle m j>hoto 
yi.iphh piOLissis, and ,is an (XiUant in piiin.uN 
hatteiies. 

An atldition of ilnonmini bai(Uns steel. (!lnonie 
steed IS j.'ir^'eiy used loi cianlvshatt ot aeioj'lain 
('UK 1 lie's, and ol In i p.ll 1 s suhjes te <1 I o un .it st uiin 

Chroiinnni oct nis chielly in chionn non oie, and 
IS fonn|l alnind.intlv in Swt'den, llune.aiv, and 
Annn u .i 

€II)FU.-A bevel a:te obtained lioin the lei- 
meiited jnn e of a])[)l's Siietial liuit is now < ulti- 
vated for the pur[)Ose lire apples aic u iislit'd ami 
around to a pnl}), whuli is tlun diained, the juice 
bein!]j [lonied into < <isks, vvht'ie it feiimnts vilnie 
exjiosc'd to tlu' an I he h(|iioi is then run oft and 
eollected, but should not b(.j, bottled for at h'ast 
twelve months Wood oi stone vessels should be 
used thioughout the jiiocess, (die bein^ tal^^en to 
avoid the enijiloyrnent of metal in an\ foini, owinit 
to its jioisonous propeities Jlieie aie louj^h .'vui 
sweet c iders, but the best soi t is im'llow and 
a'esembles wine it cont.nns from 5 to 10 pei cent 
of alcohol “Champagne ( idei ’’ is .i swc*etened 
variety, whe h is bottled Ixdorc lei mentation is 
completed In islormanciv and the Ch.iiinel Islands 
cider is a veiy [lojaihii dunk, but theie is not much 
trade in the* art.ch', as it is mainly kept for h4me 
( onsam[)tion Woiccslei, lleiclord, J)e\onshiie, 
Somerset, anil (domi'ster are all engaged m the 
manufaitnic' of cider, whah is also m.ule in 
Geimany .ind the United States, 
c C 1' I ) 

CKUAUS AND CKbVKFTTFS.— (See 'lonva'o) 

CINC HONA. - An impoitant genus ol (‘vcugiocn 
trees indigenous to South America, but now lulti- 
.vatccl m In-lia, the Irast and West Indic's, New 
ZcMiand, (Juc'c ivkind, and m cdlier paits ] he 
flowers aie flagrant, but the v.ihie of the lii>es li<“S 
in their bark, wlncli yields the bitlc i alkaloid 
cpiinine and kindred substances ' Jbc' tiecs <ir(‘ cut 
as nc'ar to the roots as jcossible, and aic' sometimes 
uprooi’ed ihe bai k is then stiipped oil, diu-d. <ind 
jiac Iced Idle cpnrnne obtained fioin it h<is been used 
m Europe since the mi?idle of the seventeenth 
century as a stjmulanl, tome, and f<‘bnfugi , and 
huger cjuantitics are impoitcd ovei v yc-ai Ihe 
cam hona baric is also known <is Eetuxian bark, 
Ivsuits' bark, China bark, and (.juinciuina, the old 
Peiiivian name being “ cpiin.icpnna ’’ 

( INFAIATO(HIAi*H SHOWS. J'y an V t passed 

in IdOfl — the Ciiiem,itc)gra))h Act — connly councils 
and borough councils aie empowcied to grant and 
to fiansfer licences willi i espec t to jacmises used 
foi file (“xhibition ot jm t m cs or otln i ojitn ,d»c fleets 
bv mcMiis ol a c inc'inalogi ajdi oi olhci similai 
appaiatus, tor the pnrjM#,es ol wlm h inflanimablc- 
films arc- ust^l leach ccnnuil can make its own 
legulations, subject to flic* suocn vision c»l the llc)me 
Secretary, dhe gi anting of Ircenecs ib gc-nerally in 
the hanc'ls of the ^otal justices llu' owner ol the 
ajiparatns and the occupier ot the punuscs where 
a c inematograph show (akc’s ply c* aic* liable lot .iny 
contravention of the jirovisioiy of the Ast, the line 
being a m.aximum of /20, or Iiifn isomiAmt without 
hard labour in default of de^fress. If the jilace of 
exhibition is of a mAv^de chaiacter, a general 
licence may be taken out,*A)ut notice must be given 
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to the aiithoi ities ol tiu' distiut in which a pci- 
loi niiiiK e is to lake pkn c‘, so that loc <il i cxpiiremeilts 
nia\ bc' c omplusl with 

lie* \. t lias no apphe at ion t c) c mcmiat ogi apli sliow b 
in ]>u\atc- houses, but i1 picibablv appluss to 
c hil IS 

FINN VD VIE- 'snlplndc- c)t nicacniw consisting of 
about Sb pi-i -c c'lif ol men in \ and 14 jier c'ent. of 
sulplnn It is tin- cue cclmh loi ms the* piincijial 
sonicc* of the' nmu in \ ol comnu'uc It occurs 
eithc'i in ckiik icd ni,iss<‘s. oi in hiilliant ciystals, 
and, when pow'dc'ied, loinis'the jugment known as 
vc'imilion, wlm h. liowiwc'i, is olten jncjiarcc! 
ai tiijc ndlv. Cdnnab.ii is oblaiiied fiom Almaden in 
^pain, !di 1.1 in Anstiia, C aliloi ina .ind nioic i c‘i ently 
lioiii (leunaiu’, ( Inn.i .md ja) an 

( INNAMON. -lhe '^plc \ Im! Is Ol the ( I nuntnomunt 
/('vLi)iiium, .in aic/inalu (ilanl ol tlie laniel oidci, 
giownchielh in ( u\ km 1 he sti ij'^pc d bai k is dried 
and lollc-d into epulis, wlir li loi in bimdles weighing 
.i?1init 8s> Ihs C umainon is used in medic me as a 
.stomachic, .ind astiingcnt, sind is Nsdiiccl in cookery 
as si c ouch meat Its jn opc i tic s aie d uc' t o t lie volatile 
oil contained in the bai k in c olom it isieddish. 

411MIFII or CVFHl'lU.- \ siciut kind ol willing 

('.ihic'gi.'uns suid tckgi.iiiis a,i 1 1 ecpic'ut ly vMillcm 
in» c ijiher fo ernsnu' scckcc (S( c {'Mua s anh 

(' \ItI 1 c.K VMS ) * 

Ilic' wcvicl }s silso usecl to signily the: hguie 0 in 
<mtliinetK.ll opersilions, ,iml ,is .i yiib, with the 
nu ailing “to woi k sums “ 

ClFHFll KFY. Ihe kig\ to l]ic‘ ciphei nsc'd in 
sc c I c-t wilting 

ClRFl'ITS, — The divisions of haigl.md and Wales 
lot .assi/e jiui poses I he iiicmls, wliic'h vvx'rc 
1 CM onstit iilc'd m bS7,S, .iie eight m nninbcM — 

(1) Soutll'Fiisteril. C.imbiidgc*, k'ssex, lieilford, 
llnntmgdon, Ivciii, Noifolls, bnllolk, Smrey, and 
Sussex 

(2) Midlund. iicdfoid, Em l<ingh<im, Derby, 

Leic o.stc'r, laiiroln, Noi 1 h.unj)ton, Nottingham, 
Kutl.'incl, .uid Wiirwnk • 

{^) Oxford. Beaks, (i lomc-stei, Heiefoid, Mon- 
mouth, (-Jxfptd, Slu op-slni c', Staffoid, and 
Woi c ester 

(<\s l.ir .IS tlic‘ pi ,i( t ic (■ ol b,Li 1 1 st el s IS c one erncd, 
the city cjf iininingh.im foinis ,i jiart ol both the 
Midl.uul sind the' ()\1orcl (iicuits) 

(4) North-Fastorn. Dm ham, Northnnibeiland, 

and A'oi ksliii c' '* 

(5) Northern. Cnmbeil.iml, J.cunashnc, and 
, Westmoi ekiml , 

((>) Western, ('cun wall, Devon, Doiset, Hamji- 
siuie, Sonu'isef, and Wiltsline 

* (7% North Wales. Apglu'M'y, fhirnarvon, (dicster, 

Deiiluigh, Mint, Meiionetli, .and Montgomery. 

(.S) South Wales. ihc-cknoik, Caidigan, Car- 
niaithen, (ilanioigan, ]k‘inbic)kig iind Kadnoi 

ft will bo itotic eel that Middiesc'X is not included 
in ,inv circlul •Ckis' s — c ivil ami c i imm.il —ai ismg 
in .Middlcsc-x and London arc tried in Jajmlon — the 
loimc'i at the* E.iw ('onits in the Sli.uid, ,ind the* 
latte I at the (a'liti.il Criminal Court {(}v). 

Assizes are held in the coimtic's com[)iisecl in 
eac li circuit for c ivil ancj criminal c ases twic c a year, 
and once, m addition, for criminal case.s only, 
excejit in c ei tain connlies, whc'n both i ivil ancl 
crimmal wot k is taken Civil woi k is taken only at 
ihrimiigham, Bristol, Cardiff (oi Swansea), Leeds, 
Javcipool. and MtimJiesler, 'iln- lust two arc; lield 
m the early sjnmg ami the summer, tlic' last in the 
wmlci I'here is also an ICastei assj/e loi Yoi kshire 
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and Laru .ishirr, but ( riminal ( asrs alone are tried 
at L(‘C(ls (luriiiK the Kaster assize 

The above were the rules m vot^iie as to circuits 
in geneial until the year 1908, when a j’rouiiing of 
( oLinlies was essayed. Ihis <lid not prove a siiciess 
Ihen elforts W(M<‘ ina<le to gi't ( ivil as well as 
( riminal cases tiled luon* than twice a year at 
( ertain plac es. There* was, howi'ver,* no stability 
about this plan, and it was also unsatisfactory. 
No doubt extensive changes will be made in the 
near future, as a strcjiig feeling is expressed in 
various c^uaiters that ifie old system is entirely out 
of date , and, howevc-r important it m.iy have bc;en 
at one time to bring tin* administration of justice 
home to the pc‘ 0 ]>le in vaiioiis jiarts of the c ountiy. 
this has bec'ii alteic-d c'ntirely by the modern 
facilities of travelling, etc 

Although it is not absolutely necessary foi him 
to do so, a banisler who intends to jiiac tisc- invari- 
ably joins one ot the cinuits (rcneially sjicakin^, 
he must do sc) within two yeai s of the date of his 
call, and after once* joining a circuit he cannot 
change over to anothei unless there aie (*xc eptiona! 
reasons advanced, and then the matter n*sts wnth 
the circuit men, who aie really urn onti olh'd in the 
cjucstion of a((ej)tance or icjection No baiiistc*i 
can practise* on the c lu uit of wdiu h fte is not^M 
member unless lu* leceives a special fee in addition 
to the ordinary fee marked on his bru'T and, m 
any case, a junior of the* cncuit must be briefed 
with him I'he lule apjilus only to jnactising at 
Assizes or Ou<i.rtc*r Sessions A banister can always 
appear, if^bnetc'd, at anv County Couit m the 
Kingdom or at anv petty sessional court, whalevei 
circuit he is attached to, oi c*vc*n il he* is attached 
to no cue uit at .dl 

(lIRCULAll LhlTTER OF CREOIT.— Ihis is an 
order given by a banker or othc*r jieison, at one 
place, to his agent in another place, aut housing the 
latter to pay to a particulai individual a cc'itain 
sum of money. Owing to its vagutness, a Letter 
of Cl edit IS not a negotudile instrurngnt, and, 
therefore, payment of the sum named in it can- 
not be legally demanded by any person other than 
the one named in it. 

The following is a specimen Circular Letter of 
Credit — - 

Circular Letter of Craht — 

Not available after. . 19 

No . 

f ... . 

Date . ... 19 

Gentlemen — 

We beg to introduce to you .... to whom you 

will please furnish such funds as ahiay' 

require up to the aggregate amount of . . pounds 

sterling against sight drafts on our Head 

Office, London, each draft to be plainly marked aS 

drawn under this f.etter of Credit, i\o 

and to be signed in accordance with speci- 

men signature , which you will find on our Letter 
of Indication of the same number to be produced 
herewith 

We engage that such drafts shall meet loifh due 
honour, xf negotiated within . months pom 

this date, and request you to buy Iht m at the nite at 
which you purchase demand drafts on London 
1 he amount of each draft must be inscribed on 
the back of this letter 1 he letter itself must be 
cancelled, and attached to the final draft drawn. • 

I IT are. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants. 


To Messieurs the Bankers 
mentioned in the Letter of Indication, 
which must be produced herewith. 

N.B The bearer, for purposes of security, is 
requested to carry this Letter of Credit apar{ from 
'he Letter of Indication. 

On the back of the Letter of Credit particulars 
of the various payments must be noted, viz — 

Date when jiaid ; by whom paid ; name of town 
where paid , sterling amgunt expressed in words ; 
amount in figures. 

When a Letter of Credit is issued, the amount is 
debited to the customer’s account and cTcdited to 
a separate account to meet drafts drawn by the 
grantee 

CIRCULAR NOTES.-^rhese are letters or notes 
which arc issued by banks for the convenience of 
travellers abioad, aiicl which can be cashed at the 
offices of the correspondents of the issuing bank, a 
list of whic li IS givc’Tj to the person to whom the 
circular notes are granted. This list is generally 
c ontamed m the Letter of Indie ation {q v ) which 
is issued by the banker at the .same time that the 
cir€iilat notes are issued. 

('iKulcU notes m<iy be* for amounts of, say, flO, 
<20, or /fit). It is not usual to issue cncular notes 
Tor less than /H). though some agencies do so for 
so small <i sum as /.S 

The following is a spec irncn of a circular note 
London, 19 

No ... 

Circular Note for Ten Pounds (/lO) 

Gentlemen — 

I his note will be presciitcd to you by 

whose signature yctu will find in our Letter of 

Indication, No to be produced herewith. 

We request you to pay to . . . • order the 

value of Ten Pounds at the cum nt rate of exchange 
against prop^^ indorsement. 

Your obedient servants. 

Messieurs the Bankers 

mentioned in our Letter of Indication 

On the back ot the note is juintcd — 

/lO At sight pay to the order of . . . Ten 

Pounds value received at . ... this . . . day 

of 19 

[Sign here ) 

A ciixular note* is excinjit from siamji duty, but 
the* form on the bac k ot the note, brmg the same* as 
a foteign bill, recpmc's a stamj) of 2d , il on demand 
or at sight, or not exceeding three da\ s after d.ate 
or sight ; if othei wise, the usua'i ad valorem foreign 
bill stamp IS icqmred. 

(iUCULATlMi ASSETS.— (bee Assnis ) 
CIRCULATING eVNTAL. (be.- C aiuiai ) 
CIRCULATING MEDIUM.— ihc medium by 
which exc hanges, o'l jiurc liases and sales, are 
effected. The name is apj.licd to gold and silver 
com. paper, or any other ailnlc* employed as the 
measui e of the value ol other things It is scare. ely 
possible to imagine a jieopk* without a cii dilating 
medium of some kind , and, accordingly, even 
amongst the most savage tubes, thcic exists some 
articles to wdiich they k Icr as a measure of wealth, 
whether the articles Lp slaves, skins, or cowry-shclls. 
(See CurkeKcy ) i 

CITRIC ACID.- -A r^vme dciived from "citron, 
dtric acid being obtained from the juice of various 
acid fruits resembling the' Citron, chiefly lemons and 
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limes. The boiled juice is filtered and treated with 
chalk and slaked lime. The resultant caUium 
itrate is a white, insoluble powder, which is 
econiposed by dilute sulphuric acid The clear, 
colourl^s. crystalline substance known as citric 
acid IS obtained by evaporation. It has a |)leasant, 
acid taste, and has many uses both in medicine and 
lor domestic purposes A rclreslung drink is made 
from it. Its principal salts, whuh are l^nown as 
citrates, are the citrates of. potash, magnesia, iron, 
and ammonia respectively Citnc acid is also 
useful m the dyeing of silks and for disc barging the 
mordant in cahco-printmg its chemical symbol is 
HaCsIUO; 

CITRON. — The large lernon-hke fruit of tlie 
Citrus medica, a native of ‘India 'I he trc'c has 

beautiful foliage and swcet-smcdhng flowcis, but it 
is chieliy valued for the tliick, flagrant rmd, which 
IS much used in cookeiy, generally m a candied 
state d'hc oil of citron and oi4 of cedi ate yielded 
by the cition are employed in jieifumeiy 'Flie tree 
IS now cultivated with gi<‘at success in the soull»«.un 
peninsulas of Kurope, which do tlie chief e.xport 
trade in this artn Ic' ’ 

CITY RK]>IEMRHANCER. — (See Kemi mhrancf.k, 
Cirf-Y.) 

CIVET. — A small, carnivorous animal, .dso 
known as the nvet cat, wdiicli inhabits Aftica, 
China, Bengal, aiul the Malay Ai c lupelago. It is 
valuable foi the oih’ substance witli the stromj, 
musky odour, which is secreted l.)y a double pouch 
near the tail. Tins sulistame is also known as c i\c>t, 
and IS much used in jieifumcry '1 he animals are 
kept in captivity, and tlie sc'cietion is obtamcsl 1^' 
per iodic all)' emptying the yent pouch. Cow horns, 
containing 1 to 3 lbs, aie iisc'?l foi purjioses of 
( xpoi tation 

(iVIli Ii\\V.— In its stiict legal sc-nsc\ this tc'im 
is generallv used to mean tlie whole body o) the 
old Honiau Law In a scsonclaiy sense, it means 
that bcjcly of law winch clc-als with tlio cases eg 
dispute wliuli C'X< lu a\'el\' <caicc‘in indicrdii.ds. .md 
which do not allec t (he Stale In this secondaiv 
sense the term is opposed (o clmlln^ll law [q v ) 

CIVIL LIST PENSION S. — fJndcM thc' piovisions 
of the Civil Ivist Act, 1910, ])ensic)ns an* giantod b) 
the State to tlie amount of /1, 200 j)c‘i annum to 
jicMsons w'ho have attainc]^! eminence' m their 
resjiedive walks of life, but who are in leduc ed or 
stiaitencd circumstances The rcc ijncmls of tins 
bounty may also include the iclatives of such 
emiiK'iit [leisoiis afic'r tin* lattei are dc-ad, if the- 
foi iiK’r were' in any wa) dejicndent upon them foi 
SU])p()ll , 

CIVIL SERVK’E. — 'J'hc Civil Service, as the name 
implies, consists of servants, not necessaiily clciks, 
of the Clown wlio jierfoim duties ot alnurst cveiy 
desc 1 iplion; cxccjit those of a purely naval, or 
mihtai) cliaiactei 

In stiictnc'ss, the term should include' only jier- 
niancnt, jcension^iiile otlic lals* but, m jiiadice, boy 
clerks, clerks in disbict piobatc legistiies, jKisonal 
clerks m the Jtoaid ol 1 i<idc , valiiais iindc'i the' Land 
Valuation Act, hirc'd accountant clerks and wi iters 
in the Admiialty, cleiks to surveyois of taxes, and 
many other othcers who aie paid by the St.ite, aie 
also included in the term ; wiyie jiostmen and 
metropolitan police othccis slioula be, butciire not. 

The chief Government otlices ajp in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehall, Loiidop ; but Somerset House, 
the best known centre oj employment, is in 
the Strand ; the largest — the new Genet al Pexst 


Office — stands on the site of Chnst's Hospital in 
Newgate Stiect , and the Custom House, the 
British Museum, the Post Othce Savings Bank, the' 
Royal Observatorv, and the Impel lal Institute are 
miles ajrait. in Ldmbuigh and Dublin most of the 
Government oKuc's nu‘ in or near George Street 
and the Oistle.rc spec tively. while Wales has none 
excejelmg the* iisii.d Inland Kevenue ofiices, post 
ofhecs, anci piiscuis 

In dealing with llis Maje-sty’s Civil Seivicc, it is 
neitlu'i desiiable nc»i nc'c('s'„irv to go back to the 
oiigm of things .md tia<c' the- steps by wdiuli the 
v.uioi^s de{)ai (nients liav e dc'veloin'd into the* 
etlKicTit cnganisaticjiis tlle^ aic‘ tej-dav 

ft will siilficc' to exjdain that juioi to 1855 the* 
Idighsh Civil Sc'i \ ii e was c'lihieiy ifc'i lilted by' 
nomination, .i vcin' cdenunt.uy c|uahlving examina- 
tion, conducted bv the head ol the'' department to 
, which the nominee had been ajijiointed, being the 
oni)s lest of liliu'ss whuli the intellc'c ( or hnosse of 
the earl)' nineteenth century h.ul been able to evolve, 
lnihc'\c'a! 1855, how c vt'i , t hi' ( ivil St'i vK,e Com- 
missioneis weic appointed, anci it is their duty to 
test, by examination and otherwise', the fitness of 
eveiy civil seivant for the jiost to which lie aspires. 
It Wjis nut, howc'vc'i, until 1870 that tlu* jiimciple 
of ojien compe tition v\.is applied to ceilain ai)pomt- 
iiients 111 dej).n tmenis, a piunijile wlm h was 

• - and, vvt' think, wisely- - being c out imi.i II v extended 
until SOUK' liltecii \cais since , but then there 
■ arose a tendency to leinovc' ajipoinlinents 

lioin the' list ol open coinjic (itions and fill 
v.icaucies bv nomination Ihc'ic' is loi this, and 
lor c'vc'iv othc'i human sclu'ine, much to be 
said on botli .sides , and, li it is conceded 
th.it the student wlio jiassc s tlx' most credit- 
able htc'iaiv ex.iinmation is not always (lie most 
cfticient and busmesshke oIIk lal, it is ceitdin that 
ihc' best possible civil seivant dcies not exist 
among the paitis.ins of any jiohtual jiaity, and 
(hat .in open c ornpc-iitive examin.ition places botl> 
c .iiulidatc' .'l^id c'xamincr b<vc<nd tlic' suspicion of 
(avoiii itisin 

J hc' enat tnic'iit' wlm h foiiiis the Magna Charta of 
tlie Home Civil Sc-ivicc' is (he- (didc'r in Council of 
j.mn.iry lOth, 1910 (obtanuible of Messts Wyman 
iV Sons, foi 3cl ) Ihis ic'jX'.iled all previous oiders 
relating to cnlraiRe into and londitions of service 
m (lie Home Civil Seivjci', and re-c'ii.'icted, with a 
few amendments, existing juovisions. Owing to 
ll^e out bleak ol wai, however, in 1914, great 
change's have' had to be made' in older to meet the 
demands of the State-, and now there' is a cainjiaigiii 
of ,ec.o;ivm) opening wliicli cannot fail to affeci! 
(lie Civil Sc'ivice as well as c'vc'iy other dcpaitmeiit 
of State '1 he following aitieh', tliereloie, ]:»oints 
out what was the- condition of affairs .a few years 
ago, and it is ('xj)ect(d to bc' able to give 
m the AjijceiicSx <i bull .iccounl ol the Civil Service 
c[uitc' up-to-date dim jirc'seid conditions are, of 
course, allogc'tlu't abnoim.il 

('liiss I ('lerkships {Home ('wil Service). Tlie most 
liighlv jviid clc'iical .ipjioint ments in the Civil Ser- 
vice at pi c-seiit lecruited by eomix'titive exarnina- 
tion^ ojic'u to all natural born or naturalisecl subjec'ts 
of riis Majesty are c Ic-rkshijis (Class I), for which the 
age hrmis are over twenty-two and under twenty- 
foui ye.us, and the salary scale is /d50 or ^200'' 
(a< c ogding to the dejiartment), rising to /1 ,000, with 
excellent prospects of jiromotion 

The Intermediate Appointments. Ihe Inter- 
mediate Ajijiomtmcnts come next m importance, 
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and of these there are at present 1,478 posts, 
vacancies m which are filled by an examination 
certainly loss dilficult than that imposed upon 
Class I. (Jerks, but not more difficult to pass, if both 
the scope of the papers and the keenness of the com- 
petition be tonsidered, than the Second Division, 
The age limits for the Intermediate are over eighteen 
and under nineteen and a half years, and the salary 
scale IS rising ])y annual Increments of or 

^15 to ^3vS0, with the healthiest prospects of pro- 
motion. More than half of the existing Intermediate 
clerks must, in the ordinary course of nature, be 
promoted to ])(jsts of the annual value of horn 
to jT 1,000, and one-fifth of the whole niiinbet^ must 
ultimately attain to s.ilaries between /,700 and 
1 , 000 . 

The Second Division. J he next examination in 
point of excellence is the Se( ond Division, a class 
consisting of over 3,300 membeis, lor whu h the 
entiame age is over seventeen and undei twijnty ^ 
years, and the salary scale ^^70, rising to ;f300 
This examination includes in its syllabus a modern 
language and elementary mathematics, and does 
not differ very matciially from that prescribed foi 
clerkships of the Intel mediate Class Both arc 
intended to be within the leach of youths who |iave 
been educated at the better known secondary schbols. 

AssiBiant Clerks. Another laigc class of civil 
servants is the assistant clerk, or AbstiUclor Class. 
These arc employed on tout me and other duties 
inferior to those of the S(.m oml Division and superior , 
to those of the boy dork J hi'ie are, at present, two 
registers of assistant clerks competing foi then 
appointments at tlie ages of seventeen to cighU'cn 
and nineteen to twenty-one yeai s, according as tliey 
became boy i Krks under the old scheme (age limits, 
fifteen to eighteen yeais) or the new (filleen to six- 
teen years) The subjects set to coinjx'litois and 
the papers are the same, but the salaiy sedes 
are £55 to £150 and to £150 respectively 
The numbei of vacant les is appioximately 300 
anuuallv. * 

Doy Clerks. The lowtst r<ink of the employees of 
a typical Government departiiu'nt'is the boy (leik. 
He passes an examination in six elemenlaiy English 
subjects, but must take at least one mtxiern loicign 
language, mathematics, or st lence. The age limits 
are now over fifteen and uncha’ sixteen years, tlie 
hours arc tlni ty-nine per week, and the jiay is 15s 
pot w'eek in the first, and 16s jiei week in the second 
year of service Boy dei ks aic not retained in the 
seivice after attaining then 'eighteenth year, In'.!, 
as all the vacancies for assistant clerks ate icserved 
for them, there is no icason why any bev' cljpik 
should tail to secure au appointment m the 
peimanent Civil Service 

Some or all the ioregomg classes arc employed in 
the typical Crovernment dcpartmei^t, and they form 
the clerical statl of the AdmnaHy, CTief Secretary's 
Office (Ireland), Civil Service Commission, Colonial 
Ofiice, Customs and Excise, Foreign Olticc, Home 
Otficc, India Ottice, Inland Revenue, Post Ottice, 
Privy Council Olticc, Oltuc of the Secretary for 
Scotland, Board of Trade, Tieasury, War Office, 
and Office of Works. * 

Customs and Excise Ollicers. Ifierc are other 
classes of civil servants, amongst them over 6,000 
Customs and Excise otticers, most of whom enter 
as assistants of Customs and Excise, but some 
(those m the Customs Preventive Service) pass a 
single examination after nomination by the 
Tieasury. 


[CIV 

Assistants of Customs and Excise are paid £50 
on entry, rising to £|80 (by annual increments of 
;^5) per annum, and an officiating allowance of 23. 
per day when actively employed, an additiona'i 
£30 10s., promotion from assistant to second class 
officer usually taking place after four to five years' 
service. The assistant of Customs and Excise thus 
obtains a commencing salary of £30 10s. at from 
nineteen to twenty-two years of age. Nine hundred 
and sixty-seven preventive men receive from 18s. to 
33s. per week, becoming preventive officers (445), 
£05 to ,^200 , chief preventive officers (22)c ^200 to 
£'400 , assistant inspectors, £^450 to £^550 (2) ; and 
inspector (I), £600 to £650. The figures in brackets 
are the numbers m each class, and arc quoted to 
show the j^rospects of promotion. 

I* 08 t Office. The Post Otficc Service is recruited 
paitly by open competitive examination, and partly 
by comiietitions limited to persons already serving 
m lower or temporary positions, and by time-expired 
Army and Navy men and Reservists, and the 
maximum salaiy attainable by a sorting clerk and 
telegiaphist (male) is 59s ])er week. 

" 'Ihere are, m some Government depaitments, 
medical offu ers ; solicitors ; draughtsmen , engi- 
neers ; chemists , sc hoolmasters ; veterinary jn- 
spectors , insjicctois of coals ; geologists ; short- 
hand writeis , libianans ; lithographers; analysts; 
arc-hitccts, fossil collcctoi s ; organisers of kindcr- 
j^arten, c ookei y, and laundry; printers, town- 
pianning assistants , dooi keejicrs ; ushers; searchers 
of cotton marks, j)ole inspectors; hundieds of 
clerks distinguished Irom the rest' by a prefixed 
a$|jectue such as j)rin(ij>al or first-class , and many 
thous.inds who are desc nbed just as clerks, and are 
[)aid much lower stilaiies 

Fenialt®3 in the Civil Service. The chief appoint- 
ments ojien to women in the Civil Service arc^ : 
Women and girl cletks, female sorters, girl mes- 
sengers, and female typists in the General Post 
Otiicc , sorting clerks, telegraphists, and te'o- 
phonists everywhere m the United Kingdom ; and 
there aie a few temale c Icrks in the Board of Educa- 
tion, Jcngland Most of these posts arti open to 
))ublic competition , but lemale learners in small 
pioviiKial town-., telephonists and lemulc typists 
in ollu es other than the General Post Ottice, are 
still nominated by the Postmaster-General, or, in 
the c .ise c)l lt.male typists, by the llc;ad of the 
Department in which they serve. 

'Ihe chiet (avil Ser\ u e apjiointments abroad are : 
Jhe India Civil Service, lor Wrhieh the average 
numbei ot vacancies is about fifty-four annually, 
and the aveiagc number of competitors 179 , not a 
vciy keen contest, but the successful men are 
invariably university graduates in Honours, and 
they sit at the ordinary Civil Service Class I 
examination 

lEc India Coiest Depaitmcmt and the India ancJ 
Colonial Police Dcjiaitmeiils aie both excellent 
set vices, the former requiring an Honours degree in 
natural seienec and nomination by The Secretary of 
State for India, \he latter being recruited by un 
open competitive examination held in June each 
year. 

Eastern cadets pass the Class I examination and 
are appointed t()khc Civil Services of Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, the Straiti Settlements, and the Federated 
Malay States , arii aspirants to the General Con- 
sular Service, whence come our consuls and vice- 
consuls, are nominated by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and then pass an examination 
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(limited to about thirty-six nominated candidates 
for, say. six appointments) in English subjects : 
French, German oi Spanish, Law, and Politital 
• Economy. 

The regulations gcn'erning all Open Competitive 
Exaimiiations in the Civil Servue.can be obtained 
from the Secretary, CimI Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, \V ; those relating 
to nomination appointments can only be obtaimsl 
from the head of the depaitinenfc in which the 
appointment exists , and most t>f the Colonial 
Civil Services are lecnnted in the Colony only In 
this connection it may lx- noted that the Canadian 
Civil ServK e Commission is at Ottawa, and that ol 
Cape Colony is at Capetown, and so on 

Vacancies in the English Ci\il Seivue will be 
found ad\ erf used m the cliief daily jiapeis on 'Ihuis- 
da\s, and they arc invariably notif'u-d also in Pit- 
man's Journal, and in ollu-r periodn als flecoted to 
education and u)m menial liaimng 

Perhajis tlie f.u tor whifh alliaits men and 
women to tlie luiglcsh Cic^il Service most for( ibl\ is 
the superannuation si heme All female u^il sei - 
vants obtain, after certain servn c, a giatmly or 
dowry on luarnage, when the) must resign their 
a])j)ointinents, or a jiension on letireinent (at the 
' ago of sixty oi foi ill-healtli) of orie-sixtie( h of Ima! 
salary, multiplied by the numbi-r of yenis siived, 
subject to a maximum of foi ty-si\tielhs , and all 
male civil sci vants (subject to i ei tain si-i vi< <•) obtain 
about a year’s salat y down (this gratuity is jK.td to 
tlie legal vcpiesentatnc of a man who dies .a 
harness) an^l a jionsion of on(--oighticth of final 
salary, mnltijihed by the number of yeats sei\ed, 
and subji'i t to a maximum of forty-eiglitioths 
('LAllET. — llie gi-rnal name given to the light, 
led wines nt the Gironde, soinetimoh known as 
lioideaux wines, as they arc mostly shipped lioiu 
that port riieie is a gieat vaiicty in c[ualiLy, some 
claietb being Ihm and inleiior, while otluis aie 
not(-d for thiTr flavour, body, and aroma \mong 
the laltei, one of the best is Chfiteau Lalitte Claret 
contains iiom 9 to 14 jier cent of alcohol Jcx< client 
claret* arc now produced m California Generally 
sjieakmg, the mime ajriilies only to the infer loi soils 
ot light dinner wine, 

(LASSIFICATION OF OOOOS FOR TRANSIT 

RV RAIL. —By tlie Kail\va> and ('anal liallu A' ( . 
1888, It was laid down iTiat-- 

" Eveiy railway i onijiati) shall submit to (he 
J3oaid of Jiade <i levised < lassifii .ition of m<i- 
liiandise traflii , and a reviseil s( liedule of m<i\i- 
' mum lates and i harges apjdicable theuln. ]>io- 
posed to be cliafcgcd by such lailway ( oiujxinv ’’ 
Tins Act was followed m 1891 and 1892 by seveial 
Railway Ratc.s and Cdiarges A< Is, wlu< h set out the 
chaiges to be made for tlie conveyam e of goods by 
lailiv ay and the classification of mk h goods In 
jriaitii^e, howev(-r, the- actual ihaigcs for the car 
1 lagc of goods arc- m ai cordaiu e with the " General 
Railway CLajsifn ation of Goods and Mf-rchandise," 
published by the lailway companies 

The entiles are diviiU-d mfn eight classis, dc-sig- 
nated A, B, C, and 1 to 5 The rates aic- < alculated 
at per ton foi c ertam distance’s jdus an addition foi 
“terminals," te., the use of buildings and plant 
(“station teimmals"), and fix labour in loading, 
unloading, etc. (“ service ienmnals ")• 

At first, this Gcneial Classification was in strict 
accord with the classification laid down by law, 
but many amendments* have since been made. 


OF COMMERCE 

It is an elaborate elassitication. as will be seen from 
the short ext tact shown below — 

Ciooos. ! Class. 

Cotton, fdU'd, Oi pulp ijor plltnnp Peer) . 2 

Cotton, rate, in press- pat ked bales . , 1 

('oiton, yaw. e o h p ^ . . . - 

Cotton, ( ollodion, wet, i.onimntnif not less 
than 85 ptr cent of water, in xvaterprooj 
tnnei paikapes, confanitd in strong iron- 
bound -wooden itises . ^ 

(.'ottciu, Lollodion, a'et, in battles packed in 

fuses ... ... 5 

Cotton Banding, /er diivnu; Spindles . 2 

Cotton Bc-ltmg, /e> drivnii; Madnnery . 8 

C’otloii Mill Sweepings, not (olv, in 2-/e>? 

toads ... .... I I 

C'oKon Pow'dei Nos I .md 2, oi Ionite— j 
, (see ‘■'jiet lal Clas'iilH .it ion) j 

CoKon Seed Oil- 

Jn casks or non diums, lound er tapered 
at one end . . . 1 

L oh p . . . 

C'otton Seed (.)il Kelus< , ni casks m non 

d I unis . . . . ( 

* /ir (ess lots than 2 tons , ‘I * 

Cotlcrn, Silnatc, or Sl.ig Wool - j 

In caf/vs, bags, hales, or cases . .! (.- 

In t('ss lots than 2 ions , , -I 1 

l.oh p . ! - 

Cotton'lie ('\\\)^, packed . .j t' 

C'otton W<islc‘, not oit\, fn paper making, 

Indraulte or steam press-packed . C 

('otfon \y.isfe. not Oily, not for paper-making: 
hvdiautu or steam puss packed . . 1 

If is, c)f < ouist , imjrossible heie to give a delailed 
list of (he < lassifn at tons, but a ( ojiy of the (4eneial 
C'l.issifK alioii can lx- obtained from any railwa)’ 

I oiiijianv ,it a ( liaige of Is 

4h(- lf(88 AO also jxovided tli.it', at any time,, 
any i<iilw,iy i ompany, and .iiiv jierson upon giving 
not h'ss than* t went v-one da\s’ notice to the lail- 
wav tompariw imcv .ippl\’ to file ]3oaid of liade 
[o amc'iul any < l.issiix at ton by adding to it any 
attic |(- not alie.idy ptovided foi 'Ihe Board of 
loiclc- will, (luii'upon, classify such ailnlc- and 
publish its decision m (In' J ondon ^acetle 

In the c ase ol an um kiss died ,u I ic le, t hree < oui s -s 
lilc- oj>en to the ioi W'.II dc i 

1 lie may smij)l\ Ic’avi' Ihe c kissihc ation to tin- 
r<iilway comp.my In Bus case, Ihrr aitule will, m 
I lie (^ist pJa< e, be- me hided m Ihe- company's list of 
unclassified articles . and the n, lat er on, be added to 
the Gc-nc’ial Classifn atioii at the instance of the 
railway c ompany, being jail m lln- c lass which they 
think Ix’st • 

2 fb m.iy aiijcly to the particular company with 
whic h he dcies bu iiic-ss, ami anangc with them as 
tej the- dassihi alimi 

8 In case- llime is any difference' of opinion 
betwc’cn the- tr.idc’i and tlie railway comjoany, the 
ajijchc at ion must lx- m.idc- to the Board of Trade by 
.c’tlei Following the clc;s|)at(h of this letteiMiotice 
‘of lhe<i|)|jlic .ition must be advertised in the London, 
LJnihitrgh, and Dublin Gazettes, in one of the 
pi mf ipal morning nc’wspajieis jaiblislied in London, 
E^linburgh, ami Dublin, and in one or moie trade 
pajier.s ; and must also be given m writing to 'the 
i I X(,(;pt otliotwisc’ hcrreiiv provicbd. 
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Secretary of the Railway Companies’ Association. 
The notice of the application must state that objec- 
tions to or representations regarding the applica- 
tion must be addressed to the Railway Dejwtment 
of the Board of Trade within twenty-one days of 
the date of the advertisement, and that a coj)y of 
siu h objections or representations should at the same 
time be sent to the advi'rliser. Cojiics of the 
advertisement must be forwarded to the Bf)ard 
of Trade 

It should o(‘ noted that there are two rates (juoted 
for tlie carnagf' of goods by rail — ( ompany’s iisk 
(C.R ) rate, and owner's risk (OR) rate Jn the 
former case, the responsibility for any loss ' m 
dariiago, etc., rests solely upon the < ompany , but 
when goods an' sent at owm'i’s risk, tlie (oin- 
pany is liable only when the damage lesults lioin 
wilful mis( onduct tOn the jiart of the ( omj)any’s 
s(;rvants. Tlie O R. rate is, natuially, i onsidc r.ibly 
less than th.it thaiged for goods s(>nt CR 

(See CONSIONMKN I OFOoODS UY KaII ) 

CLAY. — Essentially a compound of silica ami 
alumina, but often containing, in addition, lime, 
iron, and other substances The mineral is seen in 
its purest form in kaolin, or China clay, fiom which 
porcelain is manufactured. It is obtairu'd by the 
crumbling of the felspar found in granitic roc kf, 
(see Alumina). Cornwall siipjihes the kaolin for the 
Worcester china factories it is also found ii? France, 
Saxony, the United States, China, and Japan 
Other varieties are pipeclay, fireclay, and potter's 
clay {q v). The name " c lay " is often loosely aj>plied 
to all kinds of earth that may be easily moulded 
Common clay is of great value to the agne ultui ist 
on account of its fertilising jiropei tics It is also 
employed in tlie manufacture of bricks, coarse 
earthenware, etc. 

CLAYTON’S CASK.— (Sec Api'kopria rioN of 
Payments ) 

CLEARANCE.— (a) Of Vessels. A ceiiihcatc 
given by the collector of a port, in which it is 
stated that the master (naming him) of ship oi 
vessel named and desc.nbed, bound for a port 
named (and having on board goods desciibed, in 
case the master reejuires the particulais of liis cargo 
to be stated in such clearance), has entered and 
cleaied his ship or vessel according to law. This 
certificate or clearance evidences the light of the 
vessel to depart on her voyage ; and clearance has, 
therefore, been ’jjroperly defined as a permission to 
sail. The same term is also used to signify the act 
of clearing. An officer of customs must not grant 
a clearance or transire until the master of the ship 
has declared her national character. A ship fit^lcd 
or intended for the cairiage of steerage jiasscfpgcrs 
as an emigrant ship is not to clear outwards or 
proceed to sea until the master has obtained from 
the emigration otficer at the port of clearance a 
( ertificalc for clearance, that is to sav‘ tjiat all the 
requirements of Part III of the .Moi'chant Shipjmig 
Act, 1894, so far as the same can be complied witli 
before the dcpaitmc of the ship, have liec'n duly 
complied with, and that the ship is lu his opinion 
seaworthy, in safe trim, and in all lespects tit for 
her mtencled voyage, and that the stcer.ige pas-^ 
sengers and crew are in a fit state to proceed, and 
that the master’s bond has been duly executed 
If the emigration ofhcei refuses to giant suc'h 
certificate, the owner or charlcier of the ship may 
appeal in vvTiling to the- Bsaul of Trade, and th-xt 
Board shall thereupon appoint any two cniigiation 
ohicers, esr any two competent p -rsons, to examine 


into the matter at the expense of the appellant. 
ITie master of every ship, whether an emigrant ship 
or not, which is intended for the carnage of steerage 
passengers, or which carnes steerage passengers on 
d voyage from tlie British Islarids to any port out of 
Europe and not within the Mediterranean Seai or 
on a Colonial voyage, must afford to the emigration 
officer at any port in His Majesty's dominions, and 
in the case of British ships, to the British consular 
officer at any port elsewhere at which the ship 
arrives, every facility for inspecting the ship, and 
for communicating with the steerage passengers 
If the master of a ship does not comply with this 
jnovision he is liable to a penalty of 

If any emigrant ship, after clearance, is detained 
in j)ort for more than seven days, or puts into or 
touches at any port in the British Islands, she must 
not proceed to sea again until (a) theic has been 
laden on board such further supply of pure water, 
w'holcsome provisions,^ and ineclical stores as is 
necessary to make up thp full quantities of those 
articles^, required ; and {b) any damage which the 
sluji has sustained has been effectually repaired , 
and \c) the master of the ship has obtained from the 
emigration officer a certificate for ch'aiance to the 
same effect as the certificate for clearance at her 
port of depaiture. If this provision is not complied 
with, the master is liable to a fine of /1 00 If any 
emigrant ship, after clearance, puts into or touches 
at any poit in tlie British Islands, the master must, 
cyithfn twelve hours, report in writing liis aiiival, 
and the cause of his putting back, and the condition 
of Ins ship and of her provisions, water, 'and medical 
stores to the emigration officer at the jioit, and 
must produce to that officer the master's list of 
passengers. If the master fails to comply with this 
piovision, hcMS liable to a fine of /^20. If the ownci 
of an emigrant ship is aggrieved by the refusal of 
an emigration officer of a certificate for clc'aiance, 
he may appeal to a court of survey foi the jiort or 
district where the shij) for the time being is. Where 
a survey of a‘ ship is made for the purpose of a 
certificate for clearance, the person so ajipointed to 
make the smvey shall, if so icquired by the c^vvner, 
be accom[)arued oii the survey by some person 
appointed by the owner, and m such case if the 
said two pel sons agree, there is no appeal tb the 
ccniit of survey. If any emigiant ship (a) proceeds 
to sea without the inasfer having obtained the 
certificate for clearance ; or {b) having ])roccedc'd 
to sea, j)uls into any port in the British Islands in 
a damaged state, and leaves or attcmfffs to leave 
that ])ort with steerage jiasscngc'is un lioard witlv 
out the master having obtained the jiropcr certi- 
ficate for clearance , the ship sl’all be forfeited to 
the Crown, and may be seized by any officer of 
customs if found within two years from the com- 
mission of the offence m any jioit m His Majesty's 
domimc>lis. llie Board of 'trade ma)' release* if 
they think fit, any scu h foi fciled ship, on payment, 
to the use of the Ctown, of such sum not exceeding 
^2,000 as the Board s})ccify. * 

{b) 01 (Hoods. This* is a service which is under- 
taken by a shipping agent, consisting in the jier- 
forrnance of ccitain duties connected with the 
ictcipt or despatchvof goods passing through the 
Custom House, etc. ^ 

CXEARANCE INWARDS. — (See Ship's 

Clearance Inwards.) 

CLEARANCE OUTWARDS. — (See Ship’s 

Clearance Outwards.) * 
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CLEAR DAYS. — A spoatir<l mimhci of ila\s 
reckoiu'd rxi lusivcU ol IhtMitsl aiul tin, last cldv 

CLEARING RANKS. — I he membei^j of the 

London Ivinkets' Clearing I-fou^o Kej)re'=;entali\ es 
of •e<ich clearing bank meet tlie Cleat mg 
House and exchange chetjues diawn u])on ihf' 
rneniheis or upon the country < oi i esj)ondciitb ‘jf 
menibcis, or othci London b.mks tor whn h they 
are agents. I 

1 ho prt'sent member'5 aic^-- 
Iki^ik ol England 

Hank f)( Livtu [lool tS: M<u tin’s, Idd 

Hat ( l.xy’s Jk'ink, Ltd 

Coutts ^.V Company 

Glyn, Mills, (hinic A Conipaii) 

Lloyd’s Hank, Ltd 

l.ondon Coimt\ \\i-slnnnst( i A F.iii’sHank, Ltd 
lamdon Joint Cit\ cv: Midland Jkink, Lid 
London I’lovimial A honlh-W'c si ei n Bank, J i 1 
Nation. il Hank, Ltd ^ * 

Xal lon.d 1 ‘iomid tal tv: Lniou J »ank of h'n gland, Idd 
William. Heaton’s Ikoik, Jdd * 

(Coutts' JLink has been absoilied b\ tlie .N’aljonal 
Hio\incial and Union Hank of Icnglaiul, as from 
|anuai\ Lt, L)20| 

CLEARI.NG HOUSE, RANKERS'. As is udl 

knoxen a t i ossed chcijue < annot be cashed over the 
(onntei ol the bank upon whu li it is diaun It 
must be paid thiongh anotliei banket Conse- 
quently, cNc^tA' banker gets into Ills possc‘ssK)ri .t 
( onsidei able' luiinber of sm h (tossed cheepK'., 
.ind it Is a*»iiait of lus business to an<inge lot then 
colli't tion It IS almost < I'rtam, in the pic-s(‘nt 
state ol banking, that evei v bank will lx* the 
holdi'r ol stveial i he,. pies tjr.iwn on evei\’ othei 
bank, ami the piobh’in m the past, was how to 
ol!c( t <in CNchaiige without the nc( essity of iiiesscii- 
geis fioni the vanoiis ii.inks visiting the indebted 
oslabhslnm'nts. wlmh meant a gieat waste of tune 
and no small iisk Moieocer, wlu'n diltcK'.ni es had 
to l)c paid, 1 , wlicn the total ajnounts of the 

( heipies to be e\i hangeil weit* not tin' same, ila'ie 
w.is^ieeded a (onsnh table sum c)f ihoiion in onhi 
to Iniuid.ile lh(' ch'bts ^I lu* establishnu'nt of 
tlu' Tkiiuc('s (dealing House, wlmh dat('. lioin 
\ 11 ^, put an c'rid to these (hire iilties, ami .it tin' 
pi (‘sent I line ex(.hanges of immense sums ol money 
ai e (db'i tod without the use laf a single ( om 

111 a small (ountiv town, tlieie will probably 
be but one or two banks II bank A ie(ei\'es a 
ciosscd ( he(jue drawn ujion bank H, at (he ap * 
ivunled tune toi cleat mg the foinu'r will send lo 
the lattei to receive payme-nt d he amount will 
be paid m casli c^f" by di.iit, sometimes by a draft 
diawn upon London Of ( oiii'se ;f bank H holds a 
( I ossed cheipie dr.iwn njion bank A, beloie an\ 
pavnunt is made t)i<* dillcieme in the amounts ol 
the ( heqm- will be ascei tamed and the ridebti d 
bank will ])av’ simjily the diltcieme 'Ihis illiistT.i- 
(lon refeis to the simplest ( ase, when fhere is 
but one ( hf(|ue on eai h side. Hut the mctliod of 
settlement is similar if thoie aie st'c'eial ( luaiiies 
to bc' dealt with Also the^ame kind ot woi k can 
b(* done even when tlie iiuml>er oi b.mks is inere.isf'd 
Of course, as fai as ( Imcjues diawn upon banks m 
o(h(?r towns aie concerned, these ( .miiot be i Usired 
in this m. inner, but must be sent to a 1 ondon 
agent, the t leanng bring then c ai i it'd (Tut m I.ondon. 

In some of the huger t(jwns it has bei'n found 
convenient lo {'st.ibli?!h a fixed place at wlmh the 
reprc.scnt.atives of varidiis banks met't together at 
stated times instead of c.ach reju escntative visiting 


every other bank upon wliicli he holds a cheque. 
'ihe.se persons on meeting exchange their various 
checjiios, and the diffeiencc* in the amount which 
has to be paid is settled by imvans of a che(]m' 
diawn upon the local bank wlmh manages tho 
c leanng - -gcnei ally a biaiidi ol the Hank of 
I'uigland 'i hi“'e ])laces of meeting arc' the Counti y 
Ch'armg Honsi's, and tlu' c h('([iu'.s dealt with aio 
those diawn ui>on banks situated within the towns 
.themseLes and .i hnntc'd distnct around. At 
the pit sent luiu- then' ait' Clt'.iimg 1 louses at 
liirmmgliam, Hnstoi, I t-t ds, Lenester, Liverpool, 
M*in(h(si(i, \twvtas1h-on lyin', Nottingham, ami 
hln file Id 

1 lie 1 kiulvc'i s’ ( Icai mg 1 lous( , w Im h is situated at 
I'ost Ollue Comt, Lombaid btieel, is tlie great 
plate m which ( iietpms di.iwn i^pon London banks 
aie ( kaied, as well .is those ( hecjiK's wdmh are sent 
up liom the (ounti\ by b.uilxeis lu oiu' town W'lnui 
' t he ( hc'(|ues ill (' ch aw n upon iiankei s in oilier towns, 
oulsKj^t' (he distiuls wlmh h.ive (dearmg Hous<'s 
of then own L.u h Cleiiimg H.ink {qv.) s(Mu1s .i 
lepiest'iitiiln e to the (h'.uiiig House at the time 
fixed b\ the niles {se'e b( low), .uni lie nu'cts tlie 
ie[)iesent. dives of .ill tlii' other banks with wliom 
*)(' h.is lo do business 1 hi' biisiiu ss is not ('oimrcted 
('X( lusivelv’ with the liiink wlmh hi' ,u tually ropre 
seiits, Vut iilso with eifiy other bank wdmh is 
ie|)iesented m .inv wav b\' any o) tlie Cletiiing 
H.mks m tin' c.ip.n i(\ ol .igent 

'1 he pro( ('dm (' is i oiighly .is fi dlows : I'.at h repro- 
senlalive h.unls (w ('r the t heiiues lie holds ujion 
the other b.mks, and ie((iv('s m turn llu* checiiirs 
(Ii.iwn upon the bank wlmh he lepiesents. 'Jala' 
any one*iepic"a'nlalive .is an ex.unide d ho chc(|iies 
w'lm h* he i e( ( iv( s <u e known as the “ m " ( leanng, 
(hose wlmh he Inunls out .is the “out" (le.umg. 
It IS obvious that at the end of (he liansadion it 
would be (juitc* possible foi the dilfcreme in the 
total .imounls of tin- " ui " <unl " out " clu'(jues to 
be .sc'ltL'd bv p.iymeid, .is imlnaled above in the 
(.me of the Country (.le.iimg Hut the whole 
a I l.u I IS I ai 1 i^'d out 111 .t in m li simpler fashion 'I'horo 
is wliiit Is known .is .i “ siinunaiy sheet," and in it 
.lie set out m two sep,uat(‘ (olumns the total 
.unoimts wlmh aie due to oi owing by dll the 
other nu'inbi'is ot the ( h'.iiing House. Ihe 
tot.ils .lie settled .it Uk' ('iid ol cai h day, and each 
bank wlmh is indebted causes .f tiansfer to be 
elle(.((‘d m the books of llu' Hank of England m 
inspect of tin* a< • ouni wlmh ('.u li Ch'.irmg Bank 
must of n('< es:,i( , h,i\ e t hot e 

On toj) ol [)agi- 3S8 IS a specimen of the summary 
shcttifi uko 

The (hlfeieme between the two columns is the 
net bal.im e edhei lo be leieived or lo lie paid. 
\\ lu'ii the b.ilam (' is due to be paid, that is, is 
against .i h.ftik, the liank tiansfers the amount due 
fioin its mcoiilil .it the Hank of England to the 
Cleaiing Haiikeis’ acrount The transfer is cllccTed 
by mi'ans of a .chitc lickf t similar to form No, 1. 

r- p.uD :kss ) 

If tlu* balance is due to be received, the bank 
obtains a transfer of tlie amount from Ihc' Cleaimg 
Hankets’ account to its own account at the Hank 
of l;ngl.ind, by a transfer ticket signed by 

the bank and an ms[)ector of the Cle.aring House, 
.is shown in foi in No 2 (sec p.igc 358 ) 

• Scotch and lush fhccjiics ate not cleared through 
the T.ondon Clcaimg House d lu're is, however, a 
(leanng house in Edinburgh, in Ghasgowy and in 
Huliliii • 
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Debtors. 


BARCLAYS BANK. Limited. 

Creditors. 


I Bank ' ^ j 

; London County, Westr & Parr's, i 

j Lornt) St. ^ i 

1 London Count V, Westi & Pan 's, ! 

1 H O ■ 

Lloyds ' 

I London Joint Cit},'' & Midland 

I ditto PniiKb St 

I Bank of Livnpool Martin 

j National 

, National Provincial 

j Coults 

I Union 

i Williams 

Countiy Clearinj; 

' Mctro|)olit<\n Cft-Mring 

i CII 


Form No. L 


(ll kite) 


SETTLEMENT AT iHT: CI.F\KING 
HOUSE. 

London, ^ 

To the Cashiers of tlu* Bank of IlMiI and, 

Be pleased to 'I RA N Fli Iv ji'om our Account 
the sum of 

place it to the credit oj the Clcantif^ Bankers, and 
allow it to be dranni for, by anv of them [with the 
knowledge of either of the inspectors, signified by 
hts countersigning the Drafts) 

i 


(a 

12 ! 

121 

12I 

(21 

121 

(21 

(21 

121 

(21 


SETTLEMENT AT THE CLEARING 
HOUSE 

Bank of England, 

r/1 TRAN SI ER for the sum of 

has this evening been made at (he 
Bank, from the account of . 

to the Account of the Clearing Bankers 

Foi the JTink of England, 


i 

This Certificate has been seen by me, 

, Inspector. 


Form No. 2 {Green) 


SE T TL EM h N T A 1 ' 1 'll E C L E 1 R I N G 

HOUSE 
London, 

To the Cashiers of the Bank of England, 

Be pleased to CREDIT our Account ivith the 
Sum of out of the money at 

the credit of the account of the CEartng Bankers 

ieen by o' 

Inspector at the Clearing House. 


( 2 ! 

(21 

12 ! 

(21 

(21 

(21 

121 

121 


SEITLEMENT AT THJ- 
Housr 

Bank of England, 


CLEARING 

19 


The account of has 

this evening been CKEDirED with the sum of 

out of the money at the credit 
of the account of the Clearing Bankers 


For the Bank of England, 


The total amount of cheques, bills, etc . which 
passed through the Clearing House — 


in 1839 was 
1868 ., 

„ 1907 .. 

.. 1911 
,, 1913 ,, 

.. 1918 „ 


^954,401,600 
425, 185.000 
^12,730,393,000 
£14,613.877,000 
/16.436,404,000 
7 21,197.512,000 


D.n’v A\*ri>;(‘ 

£3,066,600' 
j 10,978.200 
£41,467,100 
£48,071,900 
£53,538,800 
£69,728,600 


The enormous financial operations dining the wai 


are lesponsiblc lor the gieat increase ui the last few 

There are four clearings each day. viz. : Metro- 
politan, Town (morning), Country Cheque, and 
Town (afternoon). 

Cheques with ” T ” printed on^ the left-hand 
bottom corner are ifi dueled m the Town Clearing; 
those with “ M ” are included in the Metropolitan 
Clearing ; and those^ with “ C " are included in the 
Country Clearing. 

The fourth day of a month, when so many bills 
are payable, and the Stock Exchange settlement 
days, are very busy times in the Clearing House. 
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“RULES AND REGULATIONS TO BE 
OBSERVED AT 

, THE CLEARING HOUSE 

"Ordinary Days, Excepting Saturdays 
"Morning clearing to open at W 30 a in. 
"Drafts, etc., to be received not later than 11 am. 

“ Afternoon clearing to ojien at 2 30 p in. Drafts, 
etc., to be received not later than 4 5 [i m. Returns 
to be received not later than vS p ni , ^xiepting on 
settling days and the first six working days fn 
Januarytand July, when the last deliveiy shall be 
4.15 pin. and returns 5 30 pm 

Saturdays. Morning ( h'anng to opcMi at 0 a m 
Drafts, etc , to be received not later than 10 15 a m 
" Afternoon clearing to ojien at 12 noon. Diafts, 
etc., to be ri'i eived not latc'i than 1 30 p m Returns 
to be received not later than 2 30 [i m 

" Exceptions With the exception of the first tua) 
Saturdays in January and Jul '4 and the Inst Salui- 
day in Apiil aiul October, •vhen the time shall be 
1.45 pm for the last delivi'ry and 2 45 p iiv for 
returns 

" further E xieptiom, for lEturns Retmnson the 
fust Saturday m Januai) and July to be not later 
than 3 p m 

" April l5^, June ‘60th, October LV, Decenilx-r 6\st, 
the dav succeeding, a Bank Holiday, and on such 
other days as the Honorary Secretary may 
determine 

" On these days the time shall be 4 15 p m for 
the last delivery, and 5 15 p in for the last leturns, 
e.xccpt when “either of these days is a Satuulay, 
when the time shall be 1 45 j> m for last deliveiy 
and 2 45 p rn for the last icturns. 

“ (jtneial Eules 1 he tot.d anPount ol the moi mug 
and country deliveiy sludl be agreed by e?i( h « leaier 
before leaving the Cleaiing House 

“ All clerks that aie in the Clearing House by the 
time a)>pointed foi Im.d dehciTV shall be <-utitled 
to deliver their articles, though they may not have 
been able to pass them to the diltcrent Mesks before 
the clock strikes, 

“All*ieturns m the Cleaung ^lousc upon the 
stroke of the (lo':k, at the tune ap])ointed foi final 
delivery, must be received by the clearers and 
ci edited the same day. i he inspectoi s ai e instructed 
to close the doois and not re-open them until such 
returns have been delivered. 

“ Any bank which has ac( epted and paid an aitic le 
I (turned to it in eiroi m.iy iei|uire iepa\inent 
through the Clearing House on the following day. 

V Notice shall be entered upon a board at the 
Clearing House, giviyg monthly statements of those 
settling days at the Stex k Exdiaiige, upon which 
the time foi receiving returns is to be 5 30 p in. 

“ With regard to all drafts not crossed, and all 
bills ^lot receipted, sent to the Clearing House as 
returns, the clearer holding them must fully 
announce the [lai ticulars' to the Clearing House, 
and if not claimed, the case must be lepresented to 
the inspectors* but on no account can the clearer 
be allowed to debit the Clearing House with the 
amount until an owner can be found. 

“ No return can be received without an answer 
in writing on the return why pj yment is refused. 

“ It shall be sufficient m order that a return shall 
be received and credited, that it .shall ^lave on it 
an answer why returned ; and no clearer shall 
refuse to pass to credit ^any return that shall be so 
marked. , 

“ All the differences arising from marked articles 


of £1,000 and upwards must be finally ascertained 
and placed to account, before the clearer makes up 
his balance sheet. 

“ No dearer shall be allowed to charge out drafts 
in the Clearing-out Book at the Clearing House. 

“ All differences of more than £1,000 that may 
have been accidentally pas.sed over at night, shall 
be settled by a transfer at flic Bank of England, 
the first thing the next morning 

“ 3 he inspectoi s aie charged with the preserva- 
tion of order and deccirum in the Clearing House, 
and arc instructed to rc[>oit to the Committee of 
I^ankers disorderly condm t on the ]iart of any per- 
sons,* calculated, in their ojunion, to obstruct the 
adjustment of the business of lh(' House. 

" July, 1905 ■’ 

Rules lor the Condui t of a Clearing ol Country 
Cheques In London. 1 A ( Ic aimg to be held in the 
middle of each clay for the intei ( luingc, among the 
Lo.idon bankers, of cliecjucs on their coiiespondcnts 
in the country, placed in then hands lor collection. 

“ 2 Each London bankei to remit for collection 
to his country conesjionclents the checjiies drawn 
uj)on them, saying : ‘ IMeasc .say if we may debit 
you £ for cheques cmu lc.»se(l.’ 

‘4 3. Country bankei s wishing to avail themselves 
of this clearing to leinit tlieii eoimtiy clieques to 
their own London agent, to stamp acros« them their 
own name and address, and that of their London 
Agent 

“4 Any countiy bank not intending to pay a 
(heejue sent to it for collection, to letuin it direct 
to tlio countiy or branch bank, if any, whose name 
and address is acioss it 

“5 J'ladi countiy banker to wiite by icturn of 
post to its London agent in reply : ‘ We credit you 
£ for cheques forwaided to us for 

collection in yours of .' Adding in case of 

non-payment of any siu h t heqiics, ' liaving deducted 
£ tor chcijue returned to Messrs. 

, and f . returned 
to Messis. at .' 

“ Banki ks’ tLi ARiNC. Honsi', 

" June 27, 1893 

" '1 he Inspectors re\peitjullv point out the 
necessity of exact adherence to the above rules." 

Country Cheque ( Icaring. Addxt\pnal Rules to 
be Observed. Country Cleaimg to open at 10.30. 
Drafts, incJuding returns, 1(» be received not later 
••han 12 30, except on Salui clays, when the time 

shall be 10 o'clock for the oj)eiimg, and II 30 for 

thc' l^st deliveiy, including lelinns 3 he door to be 
closccl*on tlfe stioke of the clock, as m the Town 
Clearing. 

" {It I^ rcijuircd that all hanks shall make a 
delivery as nec^r to 10 30 as possible, on ordinary 

days, an I 10 o’llo^h mi Saturdays In no case shall 

the prst delivery be later than 10 45 on ordinary days, 
and 10 30 on Saturdays The remaining deliveries 
at necessary intervals ) 

" All thc in-^learing to be entered at the Clearing 
House 

" Ca.stings of about fifty entries to be given with 
a’ll thc early deliveries of the ouU<^ffiaring. 

"(/< IS expected that the last castings will be 
given to thc xn-clearers not later than five minutes 
after the last delivery of cheques.) 

All charges to be agreed at thc Clearing House 
on tlie day of the work, and the clerk responsible 
for the out-side shall make it his business to go to 
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the desk of the clerk entering his charge on the 
in-side for this purpose. 

“It shall be necessary for the in-clearcr to retain 
for the inspection of the out-clearer the cheques of 
any casting, or any particular cheque in which a 
difference occurs. 

“ All wrongly delivered cheques discovered before 
the out- and in-clcarers agreeing any charge have 
left the Clearing House, shall be adjusted by the 
clearers, but any discovered after either clearer has 
left the House shall not be deducted from the 
already agreed amount, but shall be entered on the 
debit side of lists provided for the purpose, the 
cheque or cheques to be sent to the propc*- for- 
warding agent, who shall also enter them on the 
credit side of the list provided ; these lists to be 
handed to the Clearing House inspector on the 
morning followipg, and it shall be his duty to agiec 
the same The total of these lists to be brought on 
to the end of the balance sheet 

“ The balance sheet, together with the particulars 
of the out- and in-sides, shall be handed to the 
inspector on the morning following the (.lay of the 
work, and it shall be his duty to theck the balam.es, 
and to call attention to any (haige that may differ, 
as soon as possible. 

“ Bankers’ Clearing House, 

‘‘July, 1905 “ 

** Metropolitan (dcarlng. hhdes The Mctio- 
politan Clearing to ojk'h at 9 a in on ordinary 
<lays and 8 45 am. on Satuidays Diafts on the 
branches of the clearing banks and of the London 
and Provincial Bank included in tlu' Metropolitan 
Clearing area to be tec eived not later than 10.30 a m 
(Greenwu h lime) on ordinary days aiqi 9 50 am 
(Greenwich tune) on Saturdays. 

“ It IS requested that the first delivery be made 
immediately on the opening of business, subsequent 
deliveries at frequent intci vals, and that every effort 
be made to avoid heavy deliveries at the last moment. 

“ All the ' in ’ clearing to be enteied at the 
Clearing House. * 

“ The agreement of charges to take place as soon 
as possible after the ‘ in ' side has 'been entered 
“ 'I'he drafts are to be sent to the head olfi(.es 
when entered, and not to be di'taincd at the 
Clearing House until the charges aie agreed 

" Mai ked articles and missing cheques aie to be 
looked up oq the ‘ out ' side If a dilfereni e is for 
1,000 and upwaids, the jiai ticulars, if available, 
to be given to the paying bank the same day, and 
every effort is to be made Ui settle the diffcicncL 
forthwith If particulars aic not available, the 
settling of the error may be held oyer k > tjje 
following day ' * 

“ All dilfeiences in the Metropolitan Clearing to 
be adjusted a.s (piickly as jiossible tlnough the 
Town Clearing. 

“ Returns in the Mcti opolitaq Clea-ing must be 
delivered at the Clearing House through ihe after- 
noon Town Clearing at the earliest jiossible moment, 
but not later than 4 5 p m. on oidinary days and 
1 30 p m on Saturdays 

“ It will be jiermishible for a bank to pay any of 
its metropolitan branches under protest on 
Saturdays, when necessary 

“ Bills, included in remittances to branches, that 
avail themselves of the protest lule, if dishonoured 
and received too late to retuin to the collecting 
banker, must be protected by the leturnmg banker. 

“ Dishonoured cheques, from a branch paid under 
protest, received by the head office or agent too late 


for delivery at the Clearing House or to the head 
office of the presenting bank, must be returned by 
post direct to the crossing bank or branch, and 
debited at the Cleat ing House on the next busmesj? 
day by slip as used in the Country Cheque Clearing 
“ Wrongly delivered drafts are to be adjusted as 
far as possible before agreeing the charges. No 
alteration is to be made in the total after agreement 
“ Drafts wrongly delivered in the Metropolitan 
Clearing, bi^c payable through the Town Cleaiing 
at the bank to which they have been presented, if 
discovered too late for adjustment at the, Clearing 
House, may be transferred internally without 
reference to the Clearing House. 

“ Drafts wrongly delivered payable thiough the 
Metropolitan Clearing and discovered too late for, 
adjustment m the Clearing House are to be debited 
on sheets provided for the purpose, the cheques to 
be placed m envelopes addressed to the i:>aying bank 
ami delivered to t^e inspei-tois at the Clearing 
House as quickly as po.ssiblc, but not later than 
10.45 a m. (Greenwich time) on ordinary days, and 
10 d’( lock (Greenwich tunc) on Saturdays 
, “ The inspectors will use all diligence in despatch- 
ing these envelopes in the hope of c.atching the 
collecting messengers before they leave the heqd 
offices It IS not intended that these messengeis 
should be delayed on account of this delivery, and 
should they have left the head offices with the 
charges the wrongly delivered articles shall be 
iiHuined to the presenting banker 

“ Drafts wrongly delivered in the Metrojiolitan 
Clearing payable in the Cijiintiy Cheque Clearing, 
disc(wered too late for adjustment in the Clearing 
House, to be debited to the crossing banker on the 
sheets above K'fciic'd to. ' These checiues to be sent 
to the insj>e( tors of the CU'aririg House in envelopes 
addressed to the presenting banker not later tlian 
10.45 a in. on ordinary days and 10 o’clock on 
Saturdays. 

“ All wrongly delivered diafts received in the 
Clearing House envelojies to be enteied by the 
banks accepting on the crislit side of the lists pro- 
vided. These lists to be handed to the irlspeitois 
not later than L 30 o'clock on oidinary days and 
1 30 o'clock on Satuidays 'Ihe totals of debit and 
credit sides ot these shi'cls to be enteied dn 'fown 
balance sheet in the pkue provided, and agreed 
with th(' inspectois befoie closing 

“ Machines wail be allotted for use in the Metro- 
jiohtan CU'aung under the following conditions — 

“ Ihe ‘in ' dealing to be enteied as quickly as 
possible 

“Agreement of chaiges is not to be attempted 
at the expense of entering. ' 

“'Ihe machines are to be surrendered without 
delay after entenng is finished, and adjournment to 
the Country Checpie ILilancc Room or Giound Floor 
for the put pose of agiecmg is requested 

“ Banks wishing to use the Cleanng House 
machines for listing ter their branches must sui- 
render these madunes not later thah 10.45 am on 
ordinary days and o'clock on Saturdays 

“ The totals of each side, viz : ' out ' and ‘ in ’ 
of the Metiojiolitan Cleanng are to be added to the 
amount of the Moining Town Clearing in all cases, 
and it IS the dut^ of the 'I'own clearers to see this 
IS done before calling their final totals at mid-day. 

" The general rtilcs of the Clearing House shall be 
observed in so far as they apply. 

“ Bankers' Clearing I|ouse, 

'' January 3, 1907.’’ 
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As to pav'ments under protest m connection with 
the O'luntrv Cleaning, see I^rofest Payments. 

, CLEARINCJ HOUSE, RAILWAY. — An associa- 
tion established in 1842, and afterwaids icf^ulatCil 
by aij Act of Parliament, passed in 1850, called the 
Railway Clcanng Act, by which raiKvay companies 
in England and Scotland are enabled to lairy on 
through trafTic over various lines as if they all 
belonged to one com])anv Fiom a small beginning 
with a staff of four clerk;^, it has gulwn to such a 
size that it now finds emplovmenl lot moie tlran 
two thfusand persons The whole cd the' ac c mints m 
respect of through bookings, and of similar dealings, 
so as to strike a balance betwccai the vaiious com- 
panies. are made u|) at the Clearing Iliaise, wliu h 
IS directed by a committee of delegates ajipoinfed 
by the" companies which are paitics to the clearing 
system. 

The Clearing House also acts as a centre for the 
consideration of matters aff^^ting Ihc' interests of 
railway companies It suiu'rviscs the ariangemeiits 
for [)assenger tiathc, classifies gcRxls tiallic, deals 
with the lules and regulations lor the woi lung ol 
lailwavs, ancl usuallv niakc's itself tlu' i espons)J.)le 
medium for (he recoveiy of lost luggage 

The Railway Cleanng House is situatcsl in 
Seymour St reed, close to I-'iistoii Station, the 
London tei minus of the London and Norlli-Westei ii 
l^ailway 

CLEAUIXi HOUSE, STOC K EXC IIANCJE.— 1 he 

official title of the Stock Icxcliangc* ('leaiing license 
is the “Settlement IJejiarfment ’’ l^iactnallv <'J.l 
tlic‘ transac tu)ns emfered into on the 'slot U \ .\i liange 
aie foi sed f leincMit on the hall rnonfhlv account (oi 
settling) day, and as clmiiig (he fiftca ii or .sinIcimi 
da)'s conipnsing esc h ■ 'd Ikmi^nt fix* same' arnmint 
of stock may haye changed liands a considei al 4e 
numbei of tinic'S, some method of elimuMtiiig ,is l<n 
ns |)oss]ble all thc" rcdnnd.int imdcllemen fioni each 
tran.saction m such a w.iy that (lie ac tu<il stock 
neccssaiy tot llu' ( ompletion of the* settlemc'i t m.iy 
pass tliiough as lew h.irids as jmsMble bei omes 
necessary 'I lx* Stock Exchange' CJeanng House 
was ^iriginally established by f)ij\ate cnteipii-.c 
under the' u tion of the StexV Ic\< h.ingc' Com- 
mittee I Ins developed into tlx' ollic lal Settling 
Dc'jiaitment 1'here is no comfmlsion on mc'inlx'rs 
of the Stc)( k Exc hange to belong to the Setllornent 
I )( pat t nient , but most %t those who do ac'tivc* 
business are snbsc ribeis. 

On the contango (or entry ovt'i) day, eac li sub- 
sinber to the Cleanng House hands in lo th.it 
iHSlitulion lists Ol tlx' stocks be lias to take tiom 
or delua-r to any^otlic'i member ot the t'Ic'aimg 
House, a separate list being made out foi eat h 
stock 'the Settlement ne]iar(ment handles only 
those sto' ks which an on its fi-.t , tins list c om- 
preliends only stoi ks in which himinss is active, 
ancr, to keep it within innii.ige.ihle limits, <,cxks in 
which dealings bee ornc* Ic'w ate stiiu'k out until 
such time; as they aie a^;ain handled fieely* when 
they ai c leiRstatcd On the^e lists a membci li.is 
to write' on file h'tt-hand sxl^ the amount of stock 
Ol the number of shares m (he jiaituulai comiiany, 
the name of which he has wiitteri at the lieacl of the 
list, which he has tci take Ij mi other membets, 
and on the- nght-liaiid side the cpiantity or number 
he has to deliver to other mcmbeis ^Xgainst each 
amount is put the name of the*inemlier from wliom 
the stock or shaies lia\e to be taken or to whom 
they have to be dehvere^, as the ca.se may be, these 
names being entcicd in alphabetical oidei. Ihe 


amounts aie totalled, and show how many of every 
particular share the member has to receive and how 
many he has to delivei Let us suppose that the 
totals clisHosc' l!ie fact that the member has to 
receive 2.000 of that paitnular share and has to 
deliver 1,500 . it i^ c, lear that on balance the mem- 
ber has to toceive fiom the Settlement Dejiartmcnt 
500 shares In oidt-i that he may leceive transfers 
tc>r the 500 shares, it i nec essaiy that the member 
should fuimsh the ( Icaimg House with the name 
or n. lines into wlmli tlx' sh.aies aie to be trans- 
tc'rrc'd lb’ will do this by inc'ans of a ticket, on 
wine li he’ wiitc's his (Ix'nt’s name as the buyet , 
adclfng lus own name' at tlie bottom <d' (lie ticket as 
[layei of the puichase money Ibis ticket is passed 
liac k to tlu; [U'l son w ho s<«>ld t he •-hates to the brokei 
Ol jobber, who jia'-sis it on to the peison liom whom 
he juirc based, and thus i( i, passed fiom hand to 
luind until il i cac hes the oiigmal sellei . each iiuh- 
*. ylual through whose hands it jiasses wilting Ins 
n,inic on the bac k o( the ticket Py means of these 
tic kot s t Ix' oi igmal sellei is 1 )i ought into dii ec t touch 
with the pui c baser, and all m t c i mediai y 1 1 ans.u tions 
arc eliminated, the shaies heing tiansferred direct 
from oru’ to the c)th<;r without liaving to jiass 
through the name's of half a dozen individuals on 
ll%' wav, tor (lie shaics which go into tlie name of 
Mr John Smith, the' juncluiser, might have been 
juiichase^ fioin a jobbci, who pure based them from 
anotlier jolibei, who jiiiichasc'd them from a biokei 
sc'lling on heliall ot his chert. Py means of the 
('dealing House ancl (x kc't svslein, the shaies aie 
tiansic'iu'd cliu'ct horn Ihe name of their original 
selling client into that of the investor who last 
boui’dh 

I o in.if.c- 1 hi-, c Ic . 11 , Ic't il 1 m' assumed th.it during 
one' ac c camt 

A (a biokei) bn>s 100 C'haitoieds from P (a 
jobhc'l ) ; 

P l)u\ s 100 ( hai tei ( ds ti om (" (anothei jobber) , 

C buys 100 Chat (ei ed , 1i oiii l)(anc)tliei jobbci) ; 

1) b^Ns 100 dull lei eds tioin IC fa bioker). 

A has boughUon beludl of a clu'ut, and K lias sold 
on behalf c)t a c hen! . 

IPs list shows a |)uic base troin (' and a sale to A. 
C’s list shows a jiuichaso from ]) and a sale to B. 
D’s list -^hows .1 jmich.isi' from K and a sale to C 
I inis P, C, and i)'s entiic's caruc'l one another, then 
lists being, in Stock hdxc hange pai^aiice, “even." 
dlic lists of A and 1-!^ arc unc vc'n, the former having 
I to rec ei\ e, aixl (he'.ittci lode liver, 100 Cliartereds. 
The tickc't IS ji.issecl dneit ticim A to L, the latter 
de!y.'cMmg fix' sfo(..k n.inu'd thereon to A, thus 
liinftuilnijt thicc’ inlc'inu li.iries 
E'lnes -some ol tliem (juitc' ronsideiable — are 
irnjiosed on membeis whose lists contain eiiois, foi 
a mistake' ot omission may entail serious labour on 
the ( h'ai u'g *House stall 

CI.ERUYME.N* A.S TRADERS.- -Little by little, 
(he (iisabililic's attaching lo clergymen ni various 
walks of life aic' being lemoeed, but thiic aie still 
one oi two ,j>c)ints connecTc'd witli trading \%hich 
ic'ciuire consideration As to tiachng, a clergyman 
!>■, restrained to .i ceitain extent by the Pluralities 
• Act, 1838. Pv be ( lion 28 of that Act he cannot 
take, a farm lor occujration which is greater than 
80 acres in extent, witliout the wnitten consent of 
las bishoj), <incl then he cannot take it for a longer 
ji^iiod than seven yeai s. The jrcnalty is 403. per 
acic for evc'r\ acre ot land beyond the 80 for each 
year he occupies the same. Again, by Sections 29-31 
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of the same Act, no spiritual person, beneficed or 
performing ecclesiastical duty, can engage in trade, 
or buy to sell again for profit or gain. This dis- 
ability does not extend to the keeping of a school 
or to acting as a schoolmaster, nor to anything 
done m connection therewith, such as selling books, 
etc. An exception, however, is made in the case 
where a trade or business has devolved upon a 
(.lergynian as a bequest or by inheritance, by a 
marriage settlement, or by bankruptcy Partly 
under the Pluralities Act, and partly under a later 
Act passed in 1841, no disabiUties attach to a 
clergyman who is merely a member of a partnership 
which has at least six other member.s — and wlrich 
therefore, includes a limited company — nor (pci haps) 
to him if he acts as director, manager, or partner in 
any life or fire insurance company, or in a benefit 
society. The penalties attached for a first or second 
olfence are suspension, and for a third offence, 
deprivation. 

CLERK OF THE PEACE.— 1 he salaried olfiefal 
who IS appointed to direct gener.Uly .ill the legal 
m.atteis connected with the adimnistiation of jusfu e, 
in either counties or boroughs. In many tasi's, wheic 
the justices are not, owing to the hack of legal 
training, lawyers in the proper sense of the term, 
the clcik of the peace is practically the .sole )U(>ge 
of the procedure, i <? , as far as legal points are con- 
cerned. He is almost invanaVdy a solicit(j<- who has 
been in practice In afldition to his ordinary duties 
in petty sessional courts, he is lesponsiblc for the 
drawing iqi of indictments at quarter sessions 
CLIENTS.— Th e name geiieially ajiplied to those 
pel sons who employ soluitors or lounsel foi pro- 
fessional purjioses. In recent times it hasbeiome 
the custom to extend the term to the 'ustorneis 
of bankers and brokers, and it is not uncommon 
to hear it m connection with all manner of trades. 

CLIPPER.— The name given to any sailing ship 
built with the obje( t of attaining considerable 
speed. 

CLOSING AN ACCOUNT.— When it is, intended 
to close an account with a banker, the customer 
should notify the fact , and on a .settlement of the 
account a cheque should be drawn for the balance 
(if any) which is owing, ihe cheque should contain 
some such words as “being the lialam e of my 
account with interest to date “ after the amount. 
In some banks, a voucher < losing the account is 
pasted in the durrent account ledger at the ai count 
itself. Ag.ain, if the account of a customei lemains 
at a very low ebb for a lengthened period, or if it is 
not opeiatcd upon, the banker may request him to 
close the account 

An account is sometimes closed at ore baitk by'' 
a transference to another bank, either in the same 
town or in some other town. A customer wishing 
to transfer his account to another town and not 
being aware of the amount of interesf \yhich is due 
to him, may .send the banker a checpic filled up, 
e g.— 

“ Pay the X & Y . Bank, Ltd , Liverpool, the 
balance of niy account Two hundxed and fifty 
pounds, with interest due upon the account to date,” 
or ” I ,” leaving the banker to supply th^ 

figures. 

When an account has to be tran.sfciicd from one 
branch to another of the same bank, it is advisable 
that a cheque should be signed. 

Upon the closing of an account, the banleer 
IS in no way responsible to his customer for any 
matter connected with his banking business. 


unless some special arrangement has been made with 
respect to the same. If a cheque is presented for 
payment after the closing of the account, it is 
returned by the b.inkcr marked “ account closed." ^ 
CLOSINO PRICES. — Closing prices are the (juota- 
tions ruling at the close of business for the day. 
The official closing prices are those recorded in the 
StCK:k Exchange at 3.30 p.m , and these are the 
quotations which appear in most of the newspapers, 
although business goes op in the Stock Exchange 
until about 4.15 p.m , and m periods of great 
activity it continues outside the Stock E:if change 
to a later hour. This explains occasional references 
m the money article like the following : “ Chartereds 
W(‘re dealt in at 45s. in the street." 

The closing prices are those most regarded by the 
public, which has little opportunity of ascertaining 
the general trend of prices by any other means 
than afforded by the lists which appear in the daily 
'pajiers ; but as shari^ quotations are liable to vary 
fiom hour to hour and ,sometimes from minute to 
minute, the closing puces can only be taken as an 
indnation of the quotation at which business was 
do/ie or was possible towards the close of business 
on the day in question. It is impossible for the 
daily papers to show all the price variations that 
have occurred during the day, and it is quite 
conceivable with an actively dealt-m secuiity, 
that the closing price on Tuesday might be pre- 
cisely the .same as the closing price on Monday — 
let^s say, 82 — from which the uninitiated investor 
might conclude that the price had not changed 
meanwhile ; m reality, business migh^ have taken 
plai e on Tuesday at the following prices : 11 a.m , 
82, 11.15 am., 82J ; 11^50 am., 82^; 2 p.m, 

82'} ; 3 p m , 83i ; <3.30 p.m , 82. In the case of 
some securities, variations of this nature are shown 
in the tape prices (</ v ), but this does not apply to 
all securities Still, it is not every Stock Exchange 
security in which dealings are so frequent, and, as 
a general lule, the closing prices may be taken as^ 
the best possible indication of the state of the 
maikct, although it does not follow that on the 
opening of business next morning one will tfe able 
to deal at those’ prices ; in fact, if the closing 
quotation of a certain sccuiity is such as to make 
it mote than oidinarily attrai tive to buyeus oi 
sellers, as the case may be, it may, before the open- 
ing of business next mofning, induce such a flow' 
of orders, telegraphic and otherwise, as to cause 
business to commence at an entirely different price. 

CLOSURE.— In Older to Intel iu])l prolonged 
and unreasonable discussion at meetings, a motni'ii 
closing the debate may be put, and this, if accepted, 
puts a stop to the discussion and enables the 
matter under consideration to be put to the meeting 
immediately and -voted upon. Such a motion may 
be in the form : " That the question be now put." 
'I'he clAsure should not be used to stay legitimate 
discussion , it should have due regard to the 
rights*‘of minorities Such a motion is very neces- 
sary sometimes, for instance, when 'spieeches are 
b(ung made simply to^lelay the voting on the motion 
before the meeting 

CLOVES. — The dried, une\p)anded llow'er-buds of 
the Caryophyllus c^omaticus, a tree of the myrtle 
order, indigenous to the Moluccas All parts of the 
tree are aromatic. Dried cloves are brown in colour, 
with a hot 'taste ahd characteristic odour. Their 
virtue depiends on the presence of an essential oil, 
the oil of cloves They are aluablc in perfumery, 
as a stimulant in medicine, as a spice in cookery, 
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and for driving away moths from furs, etc. The oil 
is obtained by repeated distillation. When pure, 
it4 is yellow in colour. It is used medicinally, and 
also for scenting soap and for flavouring purposes. 

For ti^ro and a half centuries cloves < ould only be 
obtained from the East Indies, whdie first the 
Portuguese, and afterwards the Dub h. had a 
monopoly ; and the best still come from Amboyna, 
a Dutch East Indian island. But the tree is now 
cultivated in Mauritius, Reunion, the Viest Indies, 
and especially in Zanzibar. 

The wdtd " clove " is derived from the French 
clo t (nail), a name given on account of the similarity 
of shape between a clove and a nail 

CLUBS. - It has been luduiallv leinarked that 
“ Clubs ai e assotjalions of a pe< uhai naluu' 1 Iua’ 
an* societies, the membets of whu h are ]k*i yietu.illy 
(hanging '1 hey are not }>ai tnerships , tlu'y .ue not 
associations lor gam, and the feature which dis- 
tinguishes them from other .s#ueties is that no 
member, as such, bei omes liable to pay to the funds 
of the society or to anyone else any money beyynd 
the subs( ription requiied by the < lub to be paid so 
long as he lemains a rni'inbcr ” • 

Clubs in.iy be dnidcd into four (lasses — 

i. Members’ Clubs, 'I he norm.d typo which aie 
referred to tlirinighout this aitule, e.xcejit uheio 
otherwise .stall'd 

2 Proprietary Clubs, llu se aie usually condm ted 
with a view to jirofil, .md tin* .issets belong to the 
piopiietor, between whom and ih<* m<*mbcrs the 
lelation of Ik eysoi and li(<'ns(‘<‘s e.xists m n'lererue 
to the (lub premises 1 he nian.igenuiit of the club 
IS usually vested m a (ommiftei' of iiK'inbeis , but 
the propneloi nmy <it <n’v time debai a member 
from the tlub j (remises (the lenuMy of any mi'inbcr 
so agfuicved b(‘mg b\ an <k tion for (himhges, and 
for re-mstatenient) ; he < ,in sin^ m<*mbeis lor 
lefrcshmcnls supjdied to them oi subs( i iptions m 
arrear. If intoxnants aie supplied a lucncc is 
required 

3 Club Couipanios registeied undci* the ('om- 
panies 7y:ts, 1908 to 1917 din* meinbtiship oi the 
club <iud 1h(' (onqTuiv may Ix^ identical (tin* 
rules reiiuiimi. cell memlxi to be a shareholder, 
and vtte,vcysd), or it may Lx* diflerent, and in the 
latter case the club is often a j)iopnetaiy dub, with 
the company as piopnefors i^istead of an individual , 
but it may sometimes hapjieu that the company 
merely owns the jxemises and lets fhem to the i lub, 
so that m siu h ( <tses the (onqxmy and the club are 
in the position of landloid and ft'uanl, Incoipoia- 
tiorf has the advantage of phu mg the credit ol the 
club and its official^ on a definitt; footing the 
liability of m(*mbers may be limited either by shaies 
or bv guaiantee The necessity ^of ea( h membei 
being a shai ehoI(h*r or of ea( h shaiehoidei lx*mg a 
member is caused liy the fart that otheiwisc ^haic- 
holders would be making a profit out of the s?vl(* of 
intoxicating liquois, and fhen a lueiice woul^ be 
required for tlu* jirernises * 

4. Working Men’s Clubs, ihese may. of comse, 
belong to either of the above < l#sses , but they ate 
usually registered under either the hdicndly Socie- 
ties Act, 1896, or the Industrial .md Ihovident 
Societies Act, 1893. Kcgistiat.*n under one or 
other of these Acts is very desnabh.*, and no fee is 
charged for it. In each case tljc dub, obtains a 
definite legal existence, can acquire projicrty, and 
deal with defaulting officials in a summary way, 
and must have its acco;int-s kept and audited 
annually in a proper manner Tnerc arc certain 


slight differences between the two Acts, for under 
the Friendly Scxieties Act the club has its property 
vc'sted in trustees, and sues and is sued throiign 
thorn , while mid(‘i the Industrial and I-hovident 
Societies Act the property vests in the dub itself, 
like an individual, and the (lub can it.self sue and 
be siu-d. Registration uixh’r this latter Act has 
also the advantage of maiding the club to raise 
money by shares, loans, or mortgages. No member 
of a club registered under this Act can hold more 
than /200 vcorth of sliaies 

A dub K'gisleu'd umfi i the Companies Acts 
can tiansfoi to flu* Indusinal and Piovideiit 
Socic‘(k*s Act bv a sj^cial i esolutK'in, which must 
lx* sent to tl)(‘ Regisli.ir of I'lK'ndly Societie.s, 
28, Abingdon StK-ef, W(‘stnmi^tei together with a 
copy of the rules sigiu d by s(*veu membets 
.md the seCH'taiy ('ojxes <,t tin* i (^solutions, witli 
tin* registiar's cei tilicat c, must Lx* legisteved at 
oKic^' ol joint Stock ('ompanu's, Somersi't House, 
W ( , . 111(1 lh(* iiiinsli 1 IS flu‘n leg-illv coni]d(*te 

Uonstitiilion of Clubs and Reinnons ot Members 
with one another. Ihese ma(t(*is .ue governed by 
the rules whu h foi m the (onti.ut between the 
members, and siioiild, theiefoie, lx* vei y caicfully 
diafted J his is esjxxiallv '^o in (he* (ascj of a 
woi^ng men’s club legisteied undei the Friendly 
Societies Act or the Indusfii.tl .iiul Provulcnt 
Societies A^t, lor in such a casi; the rules must 
sjHxify the* various p.uluul.us set out on a form 
which can be obtained gratis liom flic Regisfiai. 
d'h(' following aie some of the points that mise 
most li (‘(pient Iv m (onn(“(tion \Mth the mtr'rnal 
.illaii s of ,i ( lulx - 

[а) ilcction t)j Members I Ins lak('s pl.ici* when 
the lilies^ h.ive lieen coiiqilied with A man is 
genc-rallv not a member imlil he has been elected 
.md h.is j).ii(l his Inst subsi ript ion and cnlranie fee 
(if .my) If, lu>wev(*i, lu* fia^s these beloie election, 
he becomes a member when flu* fad of his election 
IS notifi(*d to him 

(б) Subscriptions Tluse c.innot be .sued for by 
(lie (lub as .i club unless it is a liimted (ompany, 
or ic'gisteied •as .dxive mentioned ; but in 
unregistered dubs a member may sue fur sub- 
si rijfiions on behalf of the geneiul body of members. 
In <i ])ropriet.uy club tlie piopiietoi can, of course, 
sue 

(c) Alteration of h’ules A dub h.is no inherent 
powei to alter its lules, wlK'thei as t(f the amount 
of subsciiption or c'thei w ise, unless the original 
lilies piovide for '.ilfi'tatxxi, when it may be made 
as prc*sci ibed, .iml tlxi com I will not interfere, even 
thougi) tlu* V hang(; is quite sweeping. It the lules 
c.ontaiif no j^wer of altei.dioii, they (an only be 
alti'ied bv the ( onsent of all the mcmbeis, ancl the 
court will protect a dissentient minority from 
expulsion or ^ loss, howevei obsliiictivc and 
umeasonable^thei^ c onduc t may be. 

{d) Iwpuhion of Members Jins is only lawful 
if autlujiised by tlu* lules, whuli must be strictly 
followc‘d, or the expulsion will be of no effect. 

Ihe dub or ihe eornmiltee, whu hever lias ]iower 
of expulsion, must .irrive at its decision from some 
ie#sonable and jxob.ible ( .luse, and tlic member 
affected must have due mfiu'e and a full oppor- 
tunity of ansvveiing the ( barges .igainst liim. What 
IS “leasonable and jxobable cause” depends on 
the facts of the case, and the constitution and 
obj(!cts of the dub, but it may be said that the 
(ouil will not act as ” a Court cjf Appeal from the 
rlub’s decision,” so that if the rules are complied 
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With anrl flue notice and an opportunity of icplying 
given to the member, the duty of proving bad faith 
IS cast upon him, and the cause of expulsion must 
be veiy slight for tlie court to infer bad faith, 
unless siKh can be proved by other evidence. 

((?) Management and Notices. A club is managed 
as the rules [irovide— generally, in a members’ ilub, 
by the (ommittce, who have a general disci etion as 
to the mofle of service c>t notues Although posting 
in the club will (dten be sulluient, the members 
should also be individually ( imilarised m important 
cases. 

(/) Dissolution of a (Itib registeied under the 
Comp.uiK's Acts IS governed by the ordinal y 
rules lor the vvinding-u j) of a limited com- 
pany In the case of a club registeied under the 
Friendly Sm leties Ait, voluntary dissolution must 
be jirovided f^r by tlie rules, and is to take jilace 
by consiuit of not less than tin cc-ciuai ters m value 
ot tlie members, or if ordered by the Kegistiqr on 
the grounds mentioned in the Ait If the t hib is 
legisteri'd under the Industind and Pro\'ident 
Societies Act. dissolution takes jdaie by a winding- 
U[) order under thf' Comjianies Acts or by 
consi'iit ot t hi ee-qu,u tins ot the imunlMus, 
certified by their signatuies to an instiument ot 
dissolution 1 1 .1 I hib is nmegisteied, it i-> disst\lved 
as provided by its rules If they do not deal with 
the subji'it, dissolution < an take plai eMiy the lon- 
siuit ot all the membeis, or in pursu.inee of a 
dec 1 ce ot the louit the louit will not inleiteie if, 
the.rules [iiovide means for a dissolution, and if 
they do not. it leiiuiies ])roof of c in iimstam es 
making it very undesiiable to continue the ilul) 
On dissohit’on, the pioperty and elteqts should be 
rc<Uised, and i he surplus, aftei discharging h.ibilities, 
divided eipially among the jHirsons \slio aie membeis 
at the time ot dissolution It sliould be notued that 
every member has an equal interest in the propeity 
and assets of the i lub (though this is lost by resigna- 
tion) ; and, therefore, the m.i)ority of a i lub < annot 
alienate orq)<irt with any ot the piojf:;ity of tlui 
club witliout tlie consiuit ot the minority, unless 
such alu'uation be incidental toMhe objei ts and 
})ioper management ot the dub On the same 
gtound ot property is the lemisly of a meinlK'r 
irnpiopeily e.xjic'lled It a member is wiongfully 
expelled fiom a dub with no jirojierty, lu' lias 
apparentl\ no legal remedy , but it the dub has 
any assets, be can bung an ai tion in the Ch.irneiv 
Division lot a dci huation that h(‘ is still a membei , 
and entitled to share in tlieeissids ot the dub ' 
]Mght8 iiiid Liabilities of Members as llegards 
Outsiders, t he law on this subjei t is that m»unb;‘is 
are jointly liable, and i an sue on Uny ibntracts 
which their agents have made on their behalf, but 
in no othei i ase are they liable, noi ha\ e they ,iny 
Tight of ai tion Iheiefoie, memb/ is only become 
hatile to tiadesmen it the stewa,ipl orr committee in 
giMiig the ordei weie agents of the membeis The 
officials and committee are not such agents siinplv 
by virtue of then jiosition , but may be such if 
authoiised liy the uiles, by exjuers authoiity, oi 
by tho! members bidding them act .is such Similar 
questions may aiise between the < oinmittee i nd 
the otfuials ; tor it the membeis aiit house the com- 
mittee to contiact, the lommittee cannot legally 
delegate their funi tions to of hi lals so as to bind the 
members If agimcy is established, the members 
or committeemen, as the i ase mav be, aie liable 
jointly for the delit 

If the committee conti.acts .is agent for the 


members without having authority to do so, the 
committeemen will be held to have warranted 
their authority, and the creditors may sue thwri 
pel sonally. 

Ihc committeemen or trustees of a ckab often 
undertake pcisonal liability on behalf of the club, 
as by taking a lease with a heavy rent and onerous 
(ovenants, oi by undertaking personal liability for 
goods orde/ ed by them for the club The rules should 
provide frr the indemnity of persons undertaking 
such liability, toi it was held in Wise v. Perpetual 
Tru'^tec Company that no such indemnity' is imulied 
by l.iw, <ind without it dilh( iilty may be cxjierienced 
in finding peisons willing to undertake such obliga- 
tions the only contr.ictual liability which remains 
to be < onsidered m this connection is that of club 
dcbentuics, Ihese, if issued by a club company, 
.lie governed by the Coinjianu'S Acts, 1908 to 
1917, ,ind till' gi'iu ral law of companies. In the 
case of an uniiu o»porated 'lub, the issue must be 
.luthorised by the lults 'ihe trustees or committee 
should not iinderfakc peisonal liability unless the 
lules indemnify them, and it no such liability is 
nmdci taken, the debentuies will only be a charge 
on the fumls .ami landed pioperty of the club. The 
debentures must not chaige furniture and persdnal 
(battels, ot Ihe stsuiily will be mvahclatcd under 
the Falls of Sale A( ts , 

I’lnlioreonuMit of Obligations. A club company, or 
a < lub 1 egistered under the Industii.il and Frovident 
Societies Act, sues .ind r-> sued in its registered name, 
while one registered under th(‘ I'l lemjly Societies Act, 
1896, sue and is sued through its trustees. An 
unincor|)oratc'd club cannot sue or be sued as an 
('iitity, but the rules c)t( the Supieme Couit allow 
one member to iue and be sued on behalf of all 
th(‘ othchs d'he secietaiy may, of ( ourse, fill this 
position if a member of the ( lub, but not otherwise 
Statutory Provisions Itelating to (lubs. (a) As 
to the Supply and Consumption of Intoxicants, A 
membeis’ club — wdiether registeied or not under {he 
Alls jircvlously mentioned -lequires no excise or 
justices’ hc( nee to siqiply mtoxic.ints to its fuembers 
d his Is be' ause.siu h .i In (‘ik e is only icfjuired for a 
“ sale ” of li(]uoi. .ind when a member is supplied, 
there is no s.de ot the lupior to him- lor lie, was 
alie.ulv [lart-ownei ot it — but a lelease 1o him of the 
lights in it ot the '»thv;r members '1 his reasoning, 
of ( ourse, does not apjily if the ju o|)i udor of a pio- 
prietary club siipjihes intoxicants to a member, or 
the otiicials of a im minus' club sujijily them to a 
non-membei, so th.it m these cases a licence is 
lequiied. If siijijily to a nuanlnT is a cloak foi’’sale 
to a non-member, the trar^'action is an offen' e 
under the L.n ensmg (Consohd.ition) Act, 1910. 
Cdubs sujipUing mtoxuants must, however, be 
enteied m .i i egister kept bv the ( h'rk to the justices 
of e.^( h petty sessional division, which must contain 
tlie mime, addiess, and c)bje< ts of the club, the 
sec\('tary’s name, the numbei of members, the club 
rules leialmg to the election of nuimbeis, and the 
aclinission of temjioi.ary and honorary members and 
guests, the terms *01 subscription (enframe fee, if 
.any), the cessation of membei sliip, the hours of 
ojiening and c busing, and the mode of alteiing 
mil's ' 

Ihe secietary is to lurnish to the clerk to the 
justices leturry signed by him (any false return 
by the Secretary being made punishable), giving 
these particulais. together with a signed statement 
th.at there is kept upon .the i lub jiremises a register 
of the names and addresses of the club members 
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and a record of the latest payment of their sub- 
scriptions. Where a new club which requires to be 
registered under the Act is about to be opened, the 
sigpned particulars must be furnished befote the 
opening. The Ac t impost's heavy penalties on the 
supply 0 » sale of intoxicants in umegistered «.lubs, 
and on keeping them there for supply oi sale ; and 
they are not to be sup]died in a ^ lub for cemsump- 
tion off the picmises except to a menilier on the 
premises (t e , d member < annot si nd a luii-meniber 
to fetch intoxicants for hinr) A ieL;isnred tlub . 
may be struck off on written complaint t(^ a (auirt 
of Summafv Jui isdiction, it an\ ol the gi ounds 
mentioned in the Act g , g.unliling on tlie 
premises, frecpient di unkenness, oi lliat the picnusi s 
are not conducted bond fide ns a (lub) .u e jiioved 
to the salislattion of the jnstnes 

If a justn e of the peac e is satisfied by infoimation 
on oath th.it theic is reasonable ground for sup- 
posing that any registered i hrb is so m.innged or 
carried on .is to (onstitute a gfonnd tor striking 
it off the legistc'r, or tliat <iny^n(oxK .iting luiuor is 
sold or supplied, or lo'pt lot s.ile or su[)ply on rtie 
promises of an uma-gistei ed (lub, he may grant a 
search warrant to any (onstable named lhet<*in, * 
whi('h shall aiitlionsc sm h lonslable to enter the 
clulV fortiblv, if nec'd be, and to itisjiei t the lue- 
mises, tak(‘ the name .and addresses of persons lonnd 
therein, <uid sci/a' an\ books .uid p.ipets u'lating to 
the (lub business two jaants in (onnertion with 
registration under the Ait an' ('spia lalU- not.dde :* 
One that registration is a ])ur('l\' mini'.tei i.il rut .uid 
cannot be leliibt'd , the other th.d it does not 
legalise anything wiinh was beJoie illegal, t? g , the 
supply of intoxK .an 1 s to non meiidx ts 

[h] As to 1 axation Cluki, wlicllier im orpot .iti d 
or not, arc subji't t, under the Customs .imj Inl.ind 
Revenue Act, ISH.s, to an annual duty in iespe( t ol 
all real and jH'isoii<rl pioperlc' belonging to thi'm, 
such duty being .it tlic r.rte of .S jjer ( ent upon the 
• annual value iiKome oi piolUs of sik h piojieity, 
after deducting all net essary outgoing'-, , im huling 
management ex[)eiises J his is known .is (lor pota- 
tion Duty {qv) Ihe Act grants exemption to 
.property which has been owned by the club for 
less th.in thirty N'^ars, and lias lieen atciunc'd with 
funds voUintaiily contributed. Rntiaiue fees and 
.subscriptions, however, arc for this ^uirpose not 
decmecl to be " c'oliintai ily contributed ” Woiking 
men’s clubs, if registered under the Ibic'iidly Socie- 
ties Act oi the Industrial and Procidcnt So( ic'ties 
A(T, arc exernjit from {his duty 

Clubs are also liable to [)<iy im onu' tax, and the 
abate’ment granted to individuals in < .'il(.ul.iting tlu' 
.'imoiint u[Kjn wlm h ^ic lax is to be assessed is 
not allowed m Die case of clubs Hut here, ng.im, 
registration under tlu' briendly • Sex reties Ac t 
exempts the club from income tax under S( liedules 
C and T) , while registration undci the Indie^ii.al 
and I’rovidcnt Societies A^t confers on the club 
exemption uncler S( hedulc's C .ind J ), .uid entitles 
it to a rebate c^ /IbO under S(ludulc' A 

Ihc Finame vV t (1909-1910) imposed on the 
sc('retary of evei y icgistiied ( li?l) Die duly, under 
heavy penalties, to make a true' letuin in Januaiy 
of each year of the puri liases dming the pri'ccding 
year of intoxicants to be supplied ifl oi to the club, 
or on behalf of the club to its membeis . and every 
such statement is ch.arged with .ig e\( is(f duty of 
6 d. for every 3(^1 worth of the ]>urc liases shown therein 
(c) As to Election. By the Coirupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883, premises whereon 


any intoxicating hcjuor is sold or snjiiihed to mcm- 
V>ers of a club (other than a peiiminont political 
club) may not be used as a loinmittee room to pro- 
mote 01 piocuie the election ol a paDuimciitarv 
tandidate, and any pei.son hiring 01 using such 
piemises for siu li ])m posr, .ind anv person letting 
tlu'in, it he knew il vv.i', intended so to use the same, 
are guiltv of am illeg.il hiiing , 

A loom of a club meiting on licensed jacmises 
cannot in any case bt' u.sc'd lor sik h purposes, since 
the A(ts ('xpies-,ly lot bid it , .uul it is .ilso illegal 
to us(‘ < lub jiK iniscs tor the ]»ui poses ol .1 munu ipal 
(le(tion. (‘veil il the' iluli is a ])('i ni.im ut ])olitieal 
one (^^unK iji.il IDis lions [Coriiipl .und Illegal 
i’ractues] A(t, 1884) 

{d) As to Eettinf; and Eanuni; A (lub must not 
b(' so carried on .is to < onti .i\ eiic Die Acts ag.unst 
bitting or g.iimng liouses 'I lu' mere l.u t that 
nu'inlx'is li.ibitu.illv bet with oiu' aiuttlu'! does not 
pi.ilo' the' club .1 betting bouse, but tlie A( t may 
be lK*ld to Ix' luliinged if tlu' nu'mbers do not bet 
indis< I imin.it( Iv, but .ire divided into Icukeis and 
bookinakei s, esp('ii,illy if tlu' individiial book- 
m.ikc'is have Dun special lesoils on the (lub pre- 
mises A club will be lie-id .1 gaming house if play 
lor moiK’V IS per nutted Du'ie at aiiv game' of dice, 
<'\( c'P^ b.K kgammon, or (.uds, except those ol nuM e 
skill, or any g.iine of men' cImikc , while c-xc es.siv^e 
st.ikc's at a l.iv'lul game' will h-ad to the same con- 
clusion In .mv « .ise. a (oiuKticm will lollovv if a 
b.mk IS Kejil, 01 the c h.uK ('s ol the game aie not 
^'cjual lor all ( on* er m d in it 

Ihe police have ])owi'i undci these' Acts, when 
aiil lioi ised by w.irr.rnt, to i-nti'i siispc'c Ic'd pii'iniscs, 
and t.ikc; into < iistodv .ill peisons louiid therein 

(<?) As to d ntritainnients A (lub may in some* 
(as('s leciune <i iiiusk .ind dam iiig In c m e, but not 
il it ( onlines .idmission on occasions of enlerlain- 
nunl to memlxis .ind their bond fide friends, paid 
lor by the iiK'inbeis, that is to s<ty. Die test of 
whether DV not <i In em e is ne((ss,ii\' is the indis- 
(iiminate admission of the public Spc'a(xmg genei- 
idly, <i In c'ln^e lor public darning is ncjuiied in all 
( asi's lor laxidon <ind the .idimiusti ativc county of 
Middlesex , but c'*lsc vvlieie a In cm c- is only rc'ciuiiecJ 
if thc'ic* IS sonn- local A( t ol P.uliamt'iit to that 
elt<'( t, or if the piovisions of tin- Public Health Act, 
1.S90, have hc-c n adojifc-d bor Die sake of safety, 
in<|uiiy should .ilwa\s be made' of the local police 
So, also, the club piemises may (wilhoift a licence) 
Ix' let for a darning class, if onl\' mc'inbers of it are 
.ic^mittcd A similar (e.-^t, w/. , iiidisc 1 iminate adnus- 
ston of the jaibln , i- a])])lt( .iblc' to the cpiesfion of 
whether or not .i^di.iiiiatie licence is nc-c cssary. It 
mt'*.t bf^iemc i^ibered tli.it a pc'i foi man e loi winch 
no Inc'in c is i(<|mied m.iy )ct lx- .ui infi mgenient of 
musical 01 diam.itic copyiiglit, il tlie i epi esentation 
IS such ,is siibstiintially to diinimsh tlie jiecuniaiy 
gams of the pi ('|fi letoi of tin copvirghl 

If .111 < ntc i?amir>eiit for cluldic-n, exceeding in 
number 190, is pioynkd at a club, tlu* piovisions of 
the Cluldien Act, 1998, apjily, .ind the {x ec .lutions 
therein meni naiic d— -c liielly ic'laling to supc'i vision 
by iidiilts - must*b(' taken \ i cjiistable has a power 
of entry to see that the Act is being properly 
observed 

I’t IS probable- Di.it tire jiioMsions of tlic Cinemato- 
graph Act, 1999, apply to clubs ; and, if so, any 
club intending to give cinematograph exhibitions 
mu'.t, be licensed by the county c cjuncil and 
ollicrvvise complv with the Act. 

COAL.— Ihe r(R_ky, combustible substance which 
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IS the chief source of fuel for steam-raising and house- 
hold consumption. Though a mineral, it is of vege- 
table origin, owing its formation to the remains of 
vast forests of the carboniferous period. It consists 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen ; but 
during the process of conversion from wood to coal, 
the percentages of the three last-named decreases 
almost to vanishing point, so that the coal which 
has reached the final stage, viz , anthracite, consists 
almost entirely of carbon. Coal occurs in beds 
varying in thickness from a few inches to several 
feet, and often extending over a considerable area , 
and the same bed may contain in different places 
coal in varying stages of chemical change Silica, 
alumina, and similar inorganic impurities arc found 
in varying proportion in the different classes of coal, 
and remain, after combustion has taken place, in 
the form of ash. Of the gases contained in coal, 
carbon dioxide (" choke-damp ") and methane 
("fire-damp'*) aic the most dangerous to the 
miner. 

The following are the chief dasscs of coal — 

(1) Lignite or Brown Coal, an impure substance, 
with distinct traces of its vegetable origin. It 
leaves a great deal of ash and gives out very little 
heat 

(2) Bituminous Coal, of which there arc many 
varieties, such as Wallsend, Derby Brights, etc. 
This IS the coal universally employed for manu- 
facturing and household purposes It is compact, 
black, and brittle, and breaks into rough < ubical 
maijses with shining surfaces. It contains about 
88 per cent, of carbon, and less than 10 per cent, 
of ash. 

(3) Anthracite, which contains about 95 i:)cr < cut 
of carbon It is haid, dense, and often 'lusUons, and 
does not sod the fingeis It is diKicult to ignite, and 
burns slowly, but gives out intense heat without 
flame or smoke. It is paiticulaily useful for marine 
engines, mctallurgn ,ii operations, etc, and is 
increasing m favour as a household fuel, s})ccial 
stoves being used for its combustion. 'Hie cliict 
supplies come from Wales and Petinsyrvania 

(4) Cannel Coal, which is compact, hard, and 
lustrous It burns with a luminous flame, and gives 
off much gas, and is, thcrefoio, chiefly employed in 
the manufacture of coal gas 

Peat represents the intermediate stage between 
wood and coal, and steam coal occupies a place 
between bfmminous coal and aiUhiacite Coal 
mining is one of the most imiiorlant mdustiies of 
Great Britain hdiormous puantitics are annual'y 
exported, and the wisdom ot tins procedure, m vmw 
of the possible exhaustion of supplies, has often 
been questioned ; but the Commissioners a; poiiued 
in 1901 to investigate the matter, stated that, 
though they anticipated a gradual decline in the 
output, it would not be advisable at picsent to 
lestrict the export, (.Jwmg to vai loiis c.iuses th*- 
amount of coal actually raised and the numlx'r 
of tons expot t(^d fell enormously m 1919. It is 
impossible to say what the lutuic of the iiidustiy 
as far as Great Britain is concerned will be. Mining 
is extensively carried on in the United State's, 
Belgium, Fiance, Piussia, and Russia, ihe coal- 
fielcls of China, India, and Canada, which 'are 
probably the largest in the world, have only Recently 
begun to be exploited 

COAL, SALE OF. — All coal must be sold by 
weight ; this is laid down by the Weights and 
Measures Act, 1889. If the purchaser consents m 
writing, coal may be sold to luin by boat load, by 


wagon, by tub. With every quantity of coal, 
exceeding 2 cwt,, a ticket must be delivered to the 
purchaser, stating the number of tons, cwts., or 
lbs. ; if sold m sacks, the number of sacks mifst 
be stated. Where coal is iiold and delivered in bulk, 
m a vehicle, the weight of the vehicle, the horse, 
as well as of the coal, must be weighed by an 
officially stamped weighing instrument. The weight 
of the vehicle must be marked upon the vehicle. 

A seller coals, if required to do so, must weigh 
the coal before he delivers it. The persons who may 
make the request are the purchaser, an inspector 
of weights and measures, or any officer' appointed 
for the purpose by the local authority. The local 
authority may provide suitable instruments for 
weighing coal Coal must be re-weighcd, if so 
required, upon a properly stamped weighing 
instrument. If, on the re- weighing, the weight is 
found to be correct, the purchaser shall be liable 
to the payment of all icasonable costs incurred. 
Power is given to' local authorities to make by- 
laws for regulating the sale of coal, and the weighing 
of ‘the same Such by-laws must be approved by 
the Board of Trade. An inspector of weights and 
measures, or other officer appointed by the local 
authority, may enter any place where coal is kept 
for sale, and may stop any vehicle carrying coals 
to a customer, may test the weights, and may 
weigh the coals about to be delivered 

Penalties are exacted for each of the following 
acts; Not selling t oal by weight, not delivering a 
coal ti( ket with the coal, not stating the weight of 
the vehicle in ceitain cases, makir*g a false state- 
ment as to the weight of the vehicle, delivering less 
than the pioper weight, not keeping proper weighing 
instruments, le! using ‘to re-weigh, obstiucting 
weighing ot le vveighing, bleach of a by-law of a 
local authoritv, obstiucting an inspector 

'J he special lestnctioiis as to the sale and supply 
ot co<il (lining and imuieduitely altc i the Great 
Wat w('U' of such a cliaiacter ,is to need notlrng 
more I liar ]>assiug notice 

COAL TAR. — A thick, black, opaque liquid, 
which condenses when i oal or petroleum iif distilled. 
It is rather In'iivier than water, and has a strong, 
unpleasant odour It is chiefly valuable as the 
source ot carbolic acid, cicosote, anthracene, pitch, 
benzene, and (through benzene) of the aniline dyes 
It IS sometimes knoA^n as gas tar, being now 
generally obtained in the manufacture of gas. 

COASTIN' (i TRADE.— Coasting trade is the trade 
or intei course carried <^ii by sea between two or 
mote ports or jilaces of the same country. It has 
been customary m most countries to exclude 
foreigners from all participh-tion in the coasting 
trade. This policy began in England in the reign 
of Elizabeth (5 Eliz c. 5). or, perhaps, at a more 
remote era, and it was peifecterl by the Acts of 
Nav.gatioii passed in 1651 and 1660. A vast 
number of regulations have since been enacted 
harming reference to this matter ; and it was finally 
laid down in the Customs Consolidation Act of 
1853 that no goods or passengers should be carried 
coastwise ftom on^ port to another of the United 
Kingdom, except m British vessels ; but this 
restriction was repealed in the course of 1854, so 
that the coasting trade is now quite free. 

The present law on this subject is contained, in 
the Cust6ms Ac^ of 1876 (39 and 40 Viet, c 36), 
ss. 140-148, which reproduces the provisions of the 
earlier statutes to the sanle effect. The following is 
a summary of the provisions of those Sections — 
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^ All trade by sea from any one part of the United 
Kingdom to any other part thereof is to bo deemed 
a coasting trade, and all ships while so employed 
•therein aie to be deemetl to be coasting ships 
Every foreign ship prcKaanling eithei with cargo oi 
passengers or m ballast may voyage fiom one part 
of the United Kingdom to another, or from the 
islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, bark, or Man 
to the United Kingdom, or from the United King' 
dom to any of the said islaruls, but shall be subject 
as to Stores for the use of tlie crew, am? in all othei 
respects to the same laws, rules, and legulations to 
which British ships when so employed aie now 
subject. No goods shall be earned in a < o.isting ship 
except su< h as shall be laden to be c.iriic<l < oastwise 
at some jxut or jil.n e in the United Kingdom And 
if any goods are taken into or jiut out of any c oasting 
ship at sea oi ovei flic sea, or if any coasting ship 
touchers at any place over the sea, or deviates, fiom 
her voyage, unless foicod by unavoidable ciicuiii- 
stan( cs, or if the master of anf coa.sting shij) which 
has torn lied at any place over the sea does not 
declare the same in writing under his hand tfl the 
proper oUkcm' at the jiort m the United Kingdom 
where such shiji aftci wards fust an ivcs, the imister 
of such sill]) shall foifeit the sum of /^lOO l’io|)ei 
tTmes and jilacos for landing and shipping goods lor 
a coastwise voyage are apjiointed 'i'lie masfet of 
every coasting vessel must kc'ej) a caigo book in 
which he must enter the name of eveiy jiort of 
loading, and the goods Ihete taken on lioaid Vlic 
ship 1 

Shifis constantly engaged in the coasting tiade 
are exempt from (ompnisoi) pilotage. Bntish ships 
engaged m the coasting trade aie subjei t to the 
general duties and liabibtics of Bntish slii|)s with 
the following exceptions: Nc) certilu atys ol c oin- 
])c'tency ate necc'ssaiv for jicrsons in ch.ugc* of 
coasting vessels The regulations with rc'gaid to the 
suj)])ly ot medicines lecjuired lor olhoi shijis liave 
no ajipljcalion to coasting vc-sseds blui)s not 
exceeding 15 tons (net) but den, employed solely in 
navigation on the riveis or coasts oi the United 
ICmgclcPin, or ol some Biitish jiossc'ssion, within 
which the managing owners of the ships «iic‘ lesi- 
d6nt are c'xcnijited Irom being rc'gistei c'cl, as dUo 
arc sh?j)s of not moic than 30 tons but den not 
having a whole or jiart deck, and solely enijiloyed 
m tishmg or trading coaotwise on the shoic-, of 
Newlounclland, or m tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
on the coasts cif Qinada boideiiiig on that gull. 
Coasters under 80 tons ncx'd not h.ive deck lines ot 
a load line mai ked on tliem Shijcs of less (ban 
so' tons registered tonnage, exclusively emjiloyed 
in trading belvvecno diltererit poi ts on the co.ists 
of the United Kingdom, need not have the statutoiy 
form of agreement between the unastci and ciew. 
Ships exclusively trading between jioi ts on the 
coastK of Scotland need not keep uflic lal log> 
COBALT. — A hard, cl,uc tile, stccbgicy metal, 
generally occurring m cpmbination with arsenic 
and sulphur. It is chiefly used in the pieparalion 
of a beautiful blue pigment employed to colour 
glass, porcelain, potteiy, tiles, '^frescoes, etc. Smalt 
{q.v.) IS glass colourecl by oxide of cobalt, and 
pulverised. It is used m tinting ya})Ci hangings and 
cotton fabrics, as well as m the manufacture of 
blue glass, earthenware, etc. Zalfie is an impure 
oxide of cobalt used in enamel painting.’ 

COCA. — A tropical shrub, the Erythroxylon Coca, 
which grows in South America, Ceylon, India, and 
Java. The aromatic leaves furnish a narcotic and 
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stimulant, and various tonic wines The leaves aie 
chewed by the natives for their soothing effect, but 
the habit is very injurious to the nerves. ‘The active 
properties of coca are owing to the presence of the 
alkaloid cocaine, which is now much used as a loc al 
an.ESthetic, particulaily m dentistry ancT in slight 
surgKal operations on the eyes, nose, tonsils, etc. 
Taken internally, <oiaine {uoduces a stimulating 
cflect but when freelv indulged in it brings about 
icsnlts similar to those caused by the morphia 
habit 

COCAINE. — (See Coca ) 

COCHINEAL." - I he diied bodies of the Coccus 
cacti Mexnan insect, so-( Ailed because it lives on 
|)lants of the i actus lamilv. 1 he iiiseet has now 
been intiodiued into tlie Canary Islands, Algeria, 
java, and Anstiaha 1 he s( ai let dve-stuft obtainecl 
from it has dec reast'd in imj^ortance since the 
inti eduction of aniline dyes No less than 70,000 
in.sects arc lecjuiied to make up I lb of the dye 
stvXf. A \eiy weak solution is used for colouring 
souj)s. etc 

COCOA or CACAO. —A ])i ejiaiation tiom tlie 
seeds ol the evi'rgrecn jilant, 1 heobronia cacao, a 
native* ol tiopical Amcma, but now hugely giown 
in the West Indies, C(fylc)n, and on the Gold Coast, 
rh^ ghei kin-shaj)cd fruit conbims the seeds, which, 
when 1 ousted and freed from skin and husk, form 
the co(oa-nibs of commeiie 1 he soluble <.ocoa is 
obtamc'd by crushing and gimding the mbs, and 
removing some of the fat m Older to facilitate the 
mixing with water 1 his jirc-jiaratioii, when 
sweetened and flavounxl, loiislitutes choc olate*(c 7 v ) 
Cocoa IS a null itious bcveiage on a* count ot the fat, 
st<in h and mtiogcaious imittc'i.s it eontains ; but 
the (hc'.Lj)vi soils aic mucdi adultc'i atc'd by the 
addition»of staieh, Cocoatimi, cocoa essc'iice, and 
( one enti ated c oc cia arc* .imong the preparations 
made fiom jane cocoa aftei about 50 jic*! cent of 
its TDitural fat has bec'ii ccxtiaeted. The active 
prim ij)le of cocoa is lhc.obiomme, an alkaloid 
similar in its j>i ojx'i ties to calic'ine and theme 
riinidad ^u'lds inoic* cocoa th.in .dl ifie rest of the* 
wotld put togetlic'r, but Iheie is a lajiiclly incieasmg 
trade m this aite Ic* on the* Golri Co.ist 

COCHAN UT.- “More correctly known as coco-iuit, 
being the* fiuil of the Cocos niuifcra, a trojric al jialrn 
indigc'iions to the* l*',as( Indies and Sc^uth Sea 
Islaiuls, but now fouml tlnonghout the tropics 
Nearly eveiy ji.ut of the* fiec* is utibsed, A juice 
yielding sug.ci ami various beverages is obtained 
Jioin the* bark, and b.iskets, mats, etc., aicr made 
trciin the leaves, biit the nut is the most valuable 
pioducT '1 he )<einel is used as a food , from tire 
bu.sk'^.'^ fibic,is obtcimcd, Known as coir yarn, which 
IS made into roj)c*s, dooi-nuits, etc , the shell serves 
as a rec,eptacle lor liquids , and the fixed oil obtained 
from the kernel, sometimes c ailed cocoanut butter, 
IS used in thf »ni<inufacture of mai garine, steanne, 
c<iudle.s, ami’ol a .loaj) whudi forms a lather with sea- 
water. i he natives employ it also as an ointment 
and a iamj) oil. I he oil is mainly obtained from the 
dried kernel, vvhjcli is commercially known as copia 
iqv) 

COD . — One of the most valuable food fishes, 
belonging to the same family as the haddock, 
whiting, and hake. It is found in large quantities 
off the northern shoics of Lurope and America, and 
gives employment to a vast number of hands on 
the? coasts of the United Kingdom, Norway, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Iceland, the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoumlland ; the most important fisheries 
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being those of the two first-named countries. The 
average length of the cod is about 3 ft., but speci- 
mens measuring 5 ft. have been found off America 
•Cod IS used as a food in either a fresh or a salted con- 
dition, and is also vahrablc for the medicinal oil it 
yields* The roes are considered a great deli< acy, and 
the heads are uscci as a cattle food .ind as a manure 
CODES . — The expansion of tiade and commerce 
and the consequent increase of telegraphy as a 
means of communication led to the introduction of 
a method of conveying b}^ telegraph A message so 
redifced by code words that a very considerable 
saving In the cost of transmission was thereby 
effected. 'I he expenditure on telegrams, by 
importers and exporters, is a serious item, and 
one wluch would very materially affect piofits it 
a code were not used 

A good dehnition of code languages and of 
cyphers is the following, which appears in the 
Post Office Guide — 

Code Language is composefl of real words not 
forming comprehensible phrases oi of pionoum cable 
groups of letters having the appearance of* real 
words. No word or group of letters must exce^^d 
ten letters in length The real words may be diawn 
from any of the following languages : English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Latin ; the groups of letters must be 
pronouiK cable according to the cunent usages of 
one of those languages 

Cypher is composed of (a) Arabic figures or [;rou|^s, 
or senes of Arabic figures having a seend meaning,* 
or letters or •groups or scries of letters having a 
secret meaning , {b) words, nanu's, expressions, oi 
( ombinations of letters not fulldling the conditions 
applicable to plain language o- code Groups of 
letters forming cypher and gioujis of (igures aie 
counted at the rate of five letters or figures to a 
word, and at the same late for any excess 

The majority of business bouses use one of the 
well-known codes known as Liebers, A P C, and A1 ; 
and for tiie guidance of those who have occasion 
to wire or cable to them, the name of the ( ode used is 
generally printed at. the head of the firms' letter 
paper Many private codes are alsitin use, especially 
between home and foreign l)ramlies of the same 
business. There is not much difficulty iii (onstruct- 
ing a private code to answer the need of the users 
suitable lor a jiarticular business, but to build up 
anything like a complete one is a lengthy pr<»- 
cecding, new senteneps and phiases being < onst.uitly 
ad<led as the necessity arises. 

Suppose it IS desiicd to send a message, say, to 
Japan, something like the following- - 

" Can ship by steamer at once. Advise you to 
order immediately , prices going u[) ” 

In coding a message, one must Idok for the leading 
words and then refer to the (ode. In the exanijile 
abovo, they may be taken as “ Ship " and “ Order " 
On reference to the code, we .shall find that our 
message may now be leduicd by substitutmg’codc 
words, something like the following, lor the pliiases 
given with them — 

Pelmtst : Can ship by steamLr immediately. 
Natoide : Advise you to j)la( e your order 
immediately ; prices going uj). ^ 

To transmit the message as it stands would cost 
7s. 8d , exclusive of address, the late to Japan 
being 4s. lOd. a word Coiled, luiwever.ht could be 
reduced to two words — a saving of no less than 
£2 18s. 

The contents of the aodc book arc arranged 


alphabetically, as are also the leading words of the 
phrases represented, and one soon becomes accus- 
tomed to picking out these leading words of a mes- 
sage and coding the telegram quickly. The pages 
of the code aie arranged somewhat as follows — 


NO. 

29718 

29717 

29718 

29719 

29720 

29721 

29722 

29723 


CODE WORD. 

Naturae You may take the order if 
referent cs are .satisfactory. 

Naiuion Do not accept order without 
buflK lent security. 

Nebolat Do not accept older without 

deposit m lull. 

Nefaros Orders have been received heie 


foi ^ 

Ne^atus No orders' have been received 
hcie for 

No^uloz We have not secured the order. 
Nuiama Cannot take tlm order except on 
following tontlitions. 

Nysstlo Cannot understand your order. 


Decoding a tcDgram is, oi course, a much simpler 
matter, the code words being simply referred to in 
tlie c,odc and their ecjuDcalcnts written down. 

For persons or liusmess houses to communicate 
by sec 1 et code or cy jiher is a si mjile matter, provided 
thc^’ both use the same code book, each word in 
which IS distinguished by a number, as m the speci- 
men shown above. All they need to do is to agree 
between themselves as to a key-word of, say, tea 
letters (which must be all dillcient), e — ’ 

• 

L U H R 1 C A T E D 
1 2 34 5 67890 


[nstcad of telegraphing the word as it apjicars m 
the book, the distinguishccl number of the same 13 
dealt with. Supposing the numbers arc 2743, 9817, 
19562, the coricsponding lettei.s of the key- words 
aie substituted for the numbers ; and when there 
<ire less than live letters, the letter corresponding 
to 0 IS used — thus, cliiarb; detia ; leicu. By tliis 
means th9 message is quite incomprehensible to 
anybody but tf,iose who know the key-word. The 
ret ipicnt of the telegram would simply siib.stitute 
figures for words (as shown in the ku/-word 
“ Lubiicatcd ”), and Ihen proceed to decode the 
numbers from the Code Book 

Manufacture! s and merchants in their catalogues 
and price lists often give a code worfl for the con- 
venience of Ihcir customers when ordering goods by 
^elegram. One won,! is sufluient to indicate size, 
weight, price, quality, etc. For instance, a paper- 
maker might ^odc his goods in tlie following 
nanrfev — • 

Supeifine Tub-sized Azure wove writing paper. 

Code Word. Stock sizes. Weights 

Abbott j» Large post 23 lbs. 

Aby-s » . .. 27 „ 

In ortlcrmg thi^ pajicr by wire, the customer 
would only need to mention thq quantity required 
and the code >vord, which itself supplies all details 
as to the quality, size, and weight. 

•Most retail shopkeepers use a cypher for the pur- 
jjose of privately marking the prices of their goods. 
A cypher like this is easily constructed from any 

word or sentence which contains ten different 

letters, e.g . — 

HE MUST WORK 

12 3456 7890 


24 — ( 1435 ) 
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By allotting a number to each of the above 
letters, goods may be marked with the letters 
instead of figures, thus — £5 7&. 6d. = S/w/t , 2s. 4d = 
c/u ; 19s. lid. = hr/hh. 

CODICIL. — A codicil is an instrument executed 
by a testator for the purpose of supplementing, 
altering, explaining, or revoking a will (^n), and 
forms a kind of appen<hx to the original will pre- 
viously made by him It is, in law, part of the will, 
and the will and codicils make but one testament. 

A codicil must be executed with the same formali- 
ties as a will as regards dating, signing, and attest- 
ing, and must be jiroved wi.th the will, A codicil, 
however, may take efiect without a will, if no 'will 
IS forthcoming, though language is used in the 
codicil which suggests the existence of a will. A 
testamentary instrument referring to the provisions 
of a will or described as a codicil to the will, 
republishes the will and makes it operate as of the 
date of the codicil ; but a testamentary document 
not expressed to be a codicil to the will, and riLt 
referring to the will, has not the elfei t of republish- 
ing the will. A codicil may also have the cflect of 
incorporating and validating testamentary instru- 
ments which were invalid oi had been revoked A 
codicil alters a will only so far as it is inconsistent 
with the will. » 

A will may be revoked by a codicil. Where no 
express revocation is contained m the > odicil, if 
the codicil disposes of all the testator’s property, 
that of itself amounts to a complete levocation 
of the' will. 'Ihe fact that a subsequent will or 
codicil commences : " Tins is the last and only 

will ” of the testator, or woids to that effect, does 
not revoke an earlier jvill if the court comes to the 
conclusion that it was not the testator's intention 
to revoke the will. When a paper not disposing ot 
the testator's estate, but simply revoking the will, 

IS executed as a will, the effect is to revoke the will, 
but such paper is not itself a will or codicil, and the 
person making it is piesunlcd to have died intestate 
Unless a testator wishes to make onjy trifling 
changes in the disposition of liis property,'' a codicil 
IS not a satisfactory mode of signifying liesh 
intentipris ; and when more (odicils than one aie 
added, the whole of the testamentary documents 
together may cause gieat confusion, trouble, and, 
by no means seldom, litigation. As a general rule, 
a testator shoi^ld certainly make a fiesli will rather 
than resort to codicils, always taking care, 
when making a new will, to i evoke all and any 
testamentary papers ])icvjously executed by liiiu 
Below IS given a form of codicil revoking a legacy 
in a will and bequeathing the same to an(,''thcr 
person — - 

This IS a codicil of my will bearing date the 
tenth day of October, one thousand nine hundred 
andtw^tv. I hereby revoke the legacy of £QQ0 given 
and bequeathed by me to E. F , jf etu., and / do 
hereby give and bequeath the sum of £600 to W . S , 
of etc., for his own absolute use and benefit In 
all other respects I conprm my said will In 
witness, etc. 

{Attestation clause as in Will.) 

Witnesses 

John Wilhdms. 

(See Will.) 

COD LIVER OIL. — This oil should be the prodisct 
of the cod, as its name imphes, but the term is 
sometimes extended to include the oils obtained 
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from other fishes of the same family. It is generally 
produced in Norway and Newfoundland, and, when 
pure, should be pale yellow in colour, and almost 
without taste or smell, the disagreeable taste being 
due to imperfect filtration. Olem, palmatm, and 
stcanne are the chief ingredients, and these fatty 
matters make it very nutritive, and, therefore,, 
extremely valuable as a restorative agent in pul- 
monary diseases, etc. It is prepared by removing 
the gall from J,he fresh livers, which are then heated. 
The oil, rising to the surface, is skimmed off, and,, 
after cooking, it is strained through cloth bag4 in 
order to remove solid matter. An impure Variety 
used by curriers is obtained during the making of 
the better oil, and this is known as cod oil. 

CIERULEIN or CERULEIN.— A dye obtained 
from coal tar, and mainly employed for the pur- 
poses of dyeing and calico printing. When dissolved 
in an alkaline solution, it produces a beautiful green 
colour, which acts as a fast dye in combination with 
the mordant alumina.* O^fher colours, some of which 
may be used with woollen fabrics, may be obtained 
by different processes 

COFFE E. — The well-known beverage prepaiect 
from the seeds of the Coffea Arabxca, a native of 
Abyssinia, but now common throughout the tropical 
regions of Asia and America. The iipc berries are 
freed from })ulp and dried in the sun The parch- 
ment skin IS then removed, and the beans are 
roasted. This process changes the composition of 
Uie coffee, causes a reduction m weight, and 
(Icvclops the characteristic aroma Ihc active 
principle of coflee is tafleme, which acts as a 
stimulant to the bram and nervous centres, It 
forms an antidote to narcotic ])Oisons, but is itself 
jioisonous when taken to excess. Essence of coffee 
13 a mixture as thick as mola.sscs, consisting of a 
concentrated infusion of coffee together with burnt 
sugar and extract of clucory India, Ceylon, Java, 
the West Indies, Central America, Aiabia, and 
Brazil arc the duel sources of the world’s sujqily, 
of coffee, which in Brazil is by far the most 
important article of export 

€0(JNA(.— A town in the district of Chkrente, 
near Rochefort, lA I'rancc, and the brandy manu- 
factured there, which is of fust-class quality. 
Another French name foi this particulai spirit is 
“ fin champagne.*’ 

COINAGE.— 1 he functions as well as the history 
of money are tieated under the hctnlmg Money, 
and it IS Iherefotc unnecessary to lefer to the 
British coinage except in so far as the ailual coins 
themselves whuh arc m use are coiueined, alwavs 
bearing in mind the properties which should be 
]K)ssesscd by those materials which are iisecf for 
coinage, ancl which were enumerated by the late 
Professor jevons in tlic order of their importance : 
(1) Utility and Value; (2) Portability, (3) In- 
ilestructibility ; (4) Homogeneity ; (5) Divisibility ; 
(6) Stability of value, ard (7) Cognisability, 

Gold is the standard tneasure of value. Any- 
one can take gold bullion, of the requisite degree of 
fineness, to the Bank of England and have it 
exchanged for bank notes at the late of £3 17s. 9cl. 
per ounce of .standard gold Ihe coinage of silver 
ancl copper, howc’^er, remains in the hands of the 
Government, and the public cannot take silver 
and copper to the Bank and demand coins for it. 
Gold coins* issuecDfrom the Australian Mints at 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth are legal tender. 
The coins which may be issued from the Mint in 
London are shown by the table below, being the 
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first schedule to the Coinage Act, allowing for the 
corrections made by the Act of 1891. As the 
doubk llorin of the value of 4s. is no longer coined, 
no reference has been made to it in this table. 

" Standard fineness " shows the proportion of 
alloy contained m gold and silver coins. Neither 
of these metals can be utilised in a* pure state, 
and some other metal must therefore be mixed with 
them. (Sec Alloy ) Fineness is therefore a 
matter of importance, especially when the question 
of Foreign Fxchanges {(j.v.), has to be considered 

" Standard weight '* indicates the weight of 
the coin when issued by I he Mint. 4, 

“ Least Current Weight “ makes clear the lowest 
point to which a gold coin can sink through usage 
or otherwise before it ( eases to be legal tender 
It only applies to gold coins, as silver coins 
remain legally ctii rent until called m by Royal 
proclamation. 

“ Remedy " is the variation from the slandat^d 
weight and fineness specified in the schedule which 
has to be allowed for owing to the lifficulty of 
making coins absolutely according to standard. 

Twenty troy pounds of standaid gold are coined 
into 934^ sovereigns 

Pre-VictQi ian gold coins are not now curreyt. 
Silver coins coined before 1817 and copper coins 
before 1861 aic no longer legal lender 

The obverse side of a com is that wh'ich boars 
the head or more important devue; the reverse 
is the other side. 

COINS. — (Sec Coinage.) 

COIR. — Also known as cocoanut fibre, being the 
fibre obtained from the husk of the cocoanut {q.v ) 
It IS prepared by steeping the husks in 'Water for 
several months, until the I'lbic can be separated 
from the other substances. The refuse is used* as a 
manure and as a protection for bulbs The fibre is 


strong and durable, particularly in sea-water, hynce 
its value for maritime cordage. Hall mats and 
coarse brushes are also made from it, and the South 
Sea islanders utilise it in a variety of ways. Ceylon 
is the centre of the trade. * 

COKE. — A hard, brittle, porous substance, with 
a grey metallic lustre. It consists almost entirely 
of carbon, being the residue left when coal has been 
deprived of its more volatile constituents by partial 
combustion if. a closed Vessel or coke-oven. It 
bears the same relation to coal as wood charcoal 
bears to wood. An inferior quality is largely oHtained 
as a bye-product in the manufacture of gas for 
illuimnating purposes, but the best coke is specially 
prepared from bituminous coals. It is difficult to 
ignite, but it burns without smoke or flame, and is 
much used m metallurgical opciations ; and has 
already been adopted as a component lor the 
manufacture of powder closely allied to gunpowder, 
especially suitable for* iron mining in the Longwy 
dislrnt of Franco and Luxemburg, 

I^OfeA. — (See Kola ) 

COLCHICDM. — Commonly called meadow saf- 
froh, a plant of the lily family. The dried seeds of 
the Colchtcum autumnale, or autumn crocus, arc 
used medicinally for relieving acute pain, especially' 
in cases of gout or rheumatism. I'hcy arc also 
employed in the preparation of a wme, but should 
be used with great care, as the plant is somewhat 
pononous. 

COLLATED TELEORAM. — A tclegiam that is 
repeated on its way Irona station to station at the 
desire of the sendei , and at an additional charge to 
insuie its <01 rent tiaiismission 

COLLATERAL SECURITY. —Literally, a security 
which runs parallel or side by side with another 
sc(airity. 1 lius, it A lends money to U and takes a 
bill of exchange as security, he may also dem.uid 


First Sc^iedule to tub Coinage Act 


Standaid Weight jLcast Current Weight 


Denomination of Imperial Metric i Impciial 

Com. 1 Weight, i Weight. I Weight. 

' Grains. Grams, ! Grams. 


Metric . 
Weight. 
Grains 


Standard 

Fineness 


Remedy Allowance. 

Weight per piece. Mil 
I lesi- 

Imperial J Metric j 
Grains, j Grams 1 


Gold— 

' i 


r 


, 

Five Pound . . 

616 37239 39 94()2fi '61 2- 50^00* 39*68935 

Fdevcn-twclfths 

1 00 „ 

06479i 


Two Pound . . . .t246 5489.S 15 9761 1 |245 00000 15 87574 1 

fine gold, one- 

40 

02592 

1 2 

Sovereign 

123 27447 7 98805 1 122 50000 7 93787 

twelfth alloy ; 

*20 

01296 

i 

Half Sovereign . . 

61 - 63723 3 99402 | 61 12500 ! 3 96083 

or millesimal 

*15 

00972 J 

1 

Silver — 

0 : ’ 

f fineness 916-6 



1 . 

Crown 

436 36363 28 2759(1 , 


(2 000 

*1296 \ 

1 

Half Crown . , 

218 18181 14*13795: 

Thirty-seven- ^ 

1 264 

0788 


Florin 

174 54545 11 31036, i 

fortieths fine 

•997 

(1646 

i 

Shilling 

87 27272 5 6.5518, i 

Sliver, three- 

578 

0375 



Sixpence 

43 63636 2 827'a9 , i 

- . fortieths alloy , ' 

346 

0224 > 

4 

Groat or Fourpence 

29 09090 I 88506 ' | 

or millesimal 

•262 

0170 


% 

Threepence . . 

21 81818, l*41379j 

fineness 925. 

•212 

•0138 



Twopence 

14 54545 *942531 1 

I ' : 

144 

0093 



Penny 

7*27272 47126' 1 J 

I 

^ 087 

•0056 



Bronze — 

i 1 

, 




Penny 

145 83333, 9 44984' r ') 

Mixed metal, , | 

[2 91666 

•18899) 


Halfpenny . . 

i 87*50000 5 66990 ' 

! copper, tin, 1 

: 1-75000 

*11339) 

none 

Fartning 

1 43*750001 2 83495; I ) 

111! 

, and zinc | J 

1 -87500 

*05669 ) 
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Iho deposit of shares, title deeds, etc., so that he 
can realise the .same in case of necessity 'I his 
deposit forni't a collateral security. Similarly a 
guarantee IS a collateral srcuiity. (Sec Guakantle ) 

€OLLKCTIN(J B ANKtR.- This IS the name given 
to tfle banker \vho collects a crossiNl clieque {q v ) 
and. in the at tide referred to, the legal jiosition of 
the collecting banker is fully set out, especially as 
to forged indorsements. 

When a country banker receives from Ins 
customer a cheque diawn iqion a b.^nlcer in another 
town, ^t IS customary for the cheque' to be reiuitti'd 
to London lor collection on the same day that it is 
paid to credit ; but it has been lu'ld that a bankei 
IS not bound to send it forwaid for (ollection on 
the day of reci'ipt, and that it may bt* hchl until tin* 
following day 

COLLECTION OF DEBTS. (See Debts, ( oi.ei c- 

TION OF ) 

COLLECTiyiSM. — Provide^l that all the mean*-- 
of jiroductioii and distid^^ition — land, machineix', 
and capital — ate in the liands of the State ami 
operated by the "genual will" foi th<' coiTimon 
good, the Colled ivist is conti'iit to leave the i*'sl 
of the present system untouched Inti'i f< reiice with 
family lift' or with religion ai(' not of tin' ('ssince oi 
ins doctrine lie would jiermit pnyate ptO]M'it\' 
and saving, in so far as tin' ])io])eity weu* not used 
as ca])ital and, tlu'i etou', as a nn ans ol exploiting 
otheis Inheritauci need not be .abolished, toi thei<' 
would be litth' housi hoM iui nituie to inln^it. 

By the abolition of piivate contiol ovau t.apit.d, 
inecpiality w^iild bi- oiganically emhal all would 
be obliged to woik, and tlieie would b( no " iiseh ss 
parasites" on society If the intant socialistic 
slate accorded imh'innity tp tin* dispossessed 
owners of tin' capital, the indemnity ♦vould tak<' 
thf' lorm of tood, clotlnng, imrutuK', and tin* like 
'Ihe ri'cipients ol the indemnitN' would, tin k Ion, 
b(' enabled to enjoy giiatly or to gi\ ( generously , 
but tin'y would no longer be ( nabled to iitilisi' 
any surjilus in emplo^lng indust i y , • and. as the 
socialist u st.ile w'ould baldly gi.ant jw'nsions in 
])eij)el5nty in a longei oi s]n>it('r tinle, tlie 
descendants of even the w'e.d1hi<s| w'ould tak(' 
their ])lace iji the i.'inks of mdiistiy 'llie ine.aris of 
distribution being m the liands ol the coinmunity, 
tliere would no longer exist a m ('d foi n t.iil d( aleis, 
for wareliousemen, foi ‘*tradeis" ol any kirnl 
State officials would jireside over all tin' opeiations 
necessary to put tin* ju'oduct into t]ie liands of its 
destined consumer, ami tlie lailw.ivs and ollni 
means of commuiiic.ition wfiuh now subs< rve the 
needs ol'ti.ule would also Lx umlei tluir control 
So far as flu- mean'? of communication .are requiied 
for the convenience' oi n'creat ion of tlu' const it uent s 
of tlie State, individuals wouhl afjainst their lafioui 
certificates draw tickets and stamps 'I he evils and 
waste occasioned by excessive .comim rcial (dnqieli- 
tion W'ould thus ]x' olivmated . and in tliis^ field 
Socialists have great 0 ])]x«tunity foi ])omting llieir 
moral, and advancing regulation and oi der as ag.iinst 
contest and chaos ^ 

What may be c.illed " tlie milkman aigunu'nt " is 
a fa’^ounle Is it not absind, say the .advocatis of 
regulation, that ten (.nslomeis .n tin om- street 
should be siqiphed liv bn milkmen at ditfertnt 
times, when one — w'lio w’oiild not llun lyavi- anxiety 
as to the disposal of his wares, ifnd would not nef d 
to rouse the echoes by his student ems, niul who 
would not, one may atfd, need to consult the con- 
venience or desires of his Customers — w’oiild suffice ’ 


And it IS, of course, certain that elaborate advertise- 
ments, costly showrooms, multiplied selling agents 
diverted from the real business of production, would 
no longer be necessary. The State would undw-tako 
to get the pioducts into the hands of the con- 
sumers ; but on the consumer would now be placed 
the burden of taking the initiative in the matter 
of supplies ’instead of having goods oflered to him 
at a price, he must tender his labour note at the 
State depot for the goods 'he desires ; and if the 
State has decided to produce the goods, and if his 
note iSfthe equivalent of the labour time employed 
in producing them, he will have his wants supplied. 

'Hie Collectivist would make the State the uni- 
versal landlord, the imiveisal manufacturer, and 
the univeisal shopkeeper. Stnii k by the contradic- 
tion between our democratic theoiy of the equality 
of men, and the aitual power that capital gives 
one man over hundreds of his fellows, he would 
abolish " capitalism." The division of the society 
irfto distinct classes, landlords, capitalists, and 
labouiers, the interests of which classes do not 
always harmonise, is n‘]Hignant to him He would 
no longer have wc.ilth distributed as lent, pro- 
fits, an<l wages ; but all should work under the 
diKX tion of the State, and fioin it j('< eivc a salary. 

A\^ages, he afliims, tend always to the level 
needed foi the liaie subsistence of the workman, 
what<'vcr,mdusti y and thiift aie shown. Against 
this “non law of wages,” industry and thrift will 
be.it in \ain until the whole industrial system is 
changed Piofits, to the Collectivist, arc Iniy result 
of the spoliation of the laliourcr ; anci in picturesque 
})hrasc is painted the stale of ser\Ttude maintained 
by liimger instead of by law ” The produce of 
laboin s^ti'^iigles the laboiiiei. His labour of yester- 
day itsc's .against him, strikes liini to the ground, anci 
lobs him of the jiroduce of to-day. The back of the 
labouicr is the green table on which capitalists and 
sjK‘( ulators play the g.sme of fortune ” ; and the like. 

Ihe mam tenets of the Collectivist and his jiro- 
posals, sc^ far as these aie definite And not mere 
aspirations, are treated iindc*r the head of Socialism. 
Here we note tiio arguments whu h the Individualist 
advances against the extension of the powers of the 
State. 

'Ihc Individualist would not make universal the 
obvious drawbacks to the action of even the best 
mtentioned and liest constituted ^ goveinincnts. 
These drawbacks are such as are inevitable to a 
democratic communily ” It is melancholy to see,” 
• wrote one who had a lengthy experience in the 
Cabinet, "how little fitness for office is icgarded 
on qy sides, ai/»l how much the public employments 
aie treated ?is booty to lx* divided among successful 
combatants " , and can one douLit but that, when 
the jioweis of the State had been enormously 
aggrandised, jealousies and disapjiointnients would 
lie intensified r T]ic struggle for office would engender 
bitterness destiurlive of the harmony which must 
be present to make any system of collective action 
a success. Mill’s great chapter on " 'J he Limits of 
(ho Proviiue ♦if- Government ” can hardly be sur- 
passed, and we detail the other objections in an 
t'^laptation of his spirited prose — 

• (1) To be prevented from doing what one is 
I'u linod to, or from acting according to one’s own 
judgment of what is desirable, is not only always 
iiksc.me, but always tends in its degree to starve 
th^ development of some portion of ihc bodily or 
mental faculties, either sensitive or active ; and 
unless the conscience of the individual goes freely 
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witli the legal restraint, it partakes of the degrada- 
tion of slavery. Now, Socialism absolutely annihi- 
lates freedom of action. The whole industrial hfe 
of a •lan would be under the control of the State, 
and the interference would extend to the most 
intimate portions of private life. In the logical 
socialistic state, indeed, “ private life " would be 
non-existent ; and the whole produce of his labour 
would belong to the State : in other words, taxa- 
tion — compulsory payments for the public services, 
including Ins own sustenance — would absorb lus 
whole income. As one in graphic though exag- 
gerated form has expressed it : “ If a man wanted 
to hang a picture up in his room, presuming <.hat 
he could call a room his own, he must make 
application to the municipal tool house for the 
temporary loan of a liammer and the permanent 
grant of one brass-headed nail." 

(2) The increase in Government agency, whether 
of the State, as the Collectivist desitcs, or of the 
locality, as the Communist wishes, means always 
an increase in the power of the majority over a. 
minority. Even when " the State " is the whole 
nation organised for purposes of government, all 
tendency on the part of public authorities to assume 
a power which can be dispensed with must be 
regarded with unremitting jealousy. Nowadays 
the only substantial power in society is that of 
persons acting together in masses. Individual 
independence of thought, speech, and conduct 
must, therefore, be surrounded by the most power- 
ful defences. For only thereby shall we maintain 
that originality of mind and individuality of 
character which are the only source of any real 
progress, and of most of the qualities which make 
the human race much superior to any herd of 
animals. 

(3) A people that looks to its Government to 
commanci or prompt it in all matters of joint con- 
cern has Its faculties only half developed. The 
business of hfe is an essential part of practical^ 
education. Book and school instruction i^ only one 
of the requisites of mental improvement. Another, 
almost as indispensable, is a vigoious exercise of 
the active energies — labour, contrivance, judgment, 
self-control ; and these arc stimulated by the diffi- 
culties of life. " In projiortion as the people arc 
accustomed to manage their affairs by their own 
active intervention, instead of leaving them to the 
Government, their desires will tutu to repelling 
tyranny, rather than to tyrannising : wlule in jiro- 
portion as all real initiative r nd direction resides^ 
in the Government and individuals habitually feel 
ajid act as under its perpetual tuCclage, pqpulat 
institutions develop in them not tlu dejlre df 
freedom, but an unmeasured appetite for place 
and power ; diverting the intelligence and activity 
of the country from its pimcipal business to a 
wretched competition for the selfish ptfzcs and the 
petty vanities of office " 

And, finally, the Individualist would not lestiict 
but promote competition till it became perfect, lor 
perfect competition means that — . 

(1) For equal service to the community there 
shall be equal reward : there will really be dy - 
tribution according to deserts and that without 
the interposition of law or authority. 

(2) There will be a perfect adjustment of supply 
and demand, so that all goods being produced m 
proportions sufficient to allow of exchange, all will 
nnd a market, and all who are willing to work will 
find a post ; one man shall not work overtime with 


over-pay, while another works no-time for a corre- 
sponding pay. And here, again, the force which 
produces the result is not constraint, but liberty. 
Perfect competition means perfect liberty. 

COLLIERY GUARANTEE.— An agreement signed 
by a colliery company undertaking to load a "v^essel 
with coal witlun a certain period — steamers within 
a certain number of hours and sailing vessels within 
a certain number of days. 

COLLISION. — Shipowners are liable for the 
negligent and improper acts of the master and crew 
whilst acting within the scope of their employment. 
Where a vessel is chartered, the liability of the ship- 
owner, in respect of a collision caused by the 
tortious or negligent acts of the crew, depends upon 
whether or not they can be considered to be his 
servants. Where the shipowner provides the 
vessel only, and the charterer has become pro hac 
vice owner, the latter alone is responsible for their 
‘acts ; but if the shipowner provides not merely 
the vessel, but also the prew, and the charter party 
shows that, although he has parted with the posses- 
sion '6f the ship, slie is still under his control and 
navigated by a master and sailors appointed by 
him, although paid by the charterer, the owner is 
liable. Masters are liable to both their owners and 
third persons in respect of collisions caused by thcif 
negligence or misconduct. Where a vessel is being 
towed by a stcam-tiig hired by her, the tug is the ser- 
vant of the vessel in tow and the lattei is ordinarily 
responsible for the conduct of the navigation ; 
but if no orders are given to the tug, it seems that 
it is the duty of the tug to direct her eburse so as to 
keep the vessel towed clear of all danger. Where 
damage is done by a ship whilst in tow of a steam- 
ship, the owners of the i^nip cannot set up as a 
defence that by their charter party they were 
obliged to obey orders, or to put the ship in tow 
of the steamship. 

The supeiior officer of a King's ship is not 
responsible for damage caused by the act of an 
officer under his command, but appointed by the 
same authority as himself. In cases of toit or 
damage done by vessels of the Crown, the legal 
rcsponsibihty rests with the actual wrongdoer, and 
the injured paity must seek reclicss from the per- 
son who immediately causes the injuiy. The com- 
manders of King’s ships have, however, in cases 
where an appearance has’ been entered for them by 
order of the Admiralty, been condemned m causes 
of damage, when the colhsion has appeared to be 
the result of negligence in the management of their 
vessels, although there was no chrcct personal 
interference on their part. • 

The remedy for damage done' or received by ships 
may be pursued either against the person (in per- 
sonam) or against? the ship {in rem). In collision 
cases, whore one or both the ships are foreign, 
questions frecjuontly arise as to the law applicable 
to the case, and particulrrly as to the apphcation 
of Bi'itish statutes to fcceign ships. The general 
rule IS that municipal laws are binding upon the 
subjects of the Sta|^e by which they are enacted 
everywhere, but ujion foreigners only when they 
are within its jurisdiction. The common law courts 
have jurisdiction whether the slups are British or 
foreign, and whether the collision occurs in foreign 
wateis or elsewhere. " The right of all persons, 
whether British subjects or aliens, to sue in the 
English courts for damages in respect of torts com- 
mitted in foreign countries, has long been estab- 
lished ; and there seems no reason why aliens 
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should not sue in England for personal injuries done 
to them by other aliens abroad, when such injuries 
are actionable both by the law of England and also 
by that of the country wheie they are committed '* 
{Th^ Halley, L.R. 1868, 2 PC. 202). Neither in the 
Admiralty, nor m the King's BeniH Division, can a 
personal action for damages in respect of a collision 
occurring below low-water mai k of the coasts of 
the United Kingdom be brought against a person 
not domiciled or ordinarily residei^t within the 
jurisdiction, unless the writ of summons can 'be 
server^ within the jurisdiction. A foreign ship that 
has injured a British ship or proj)erty of a l^ntish 
subject in any part of the world may be detained 
if found within 3 miles of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom so as to compel her owncis to abide the 
event of any action m the courts of this country 
for damage caused by her . and it st^enis that in 
such a case she is liable to an action in rent. But 
the ship canijot be detainc'cl^in respect of personal 
injury ; and it has been cl#ubtcd whether she could 
be seized while passing the coasts of this cc^untiy 
on a foreign voyage. Ihe jurisdiction in rent is 
exerci.sable over all cases of damage done by BiiVish 
or foreign vessels on the high seas, or within the 
body of a county, or m foreign inland waters. The 
court does not exercise jurisdiction in rent over 
vessels the property of a foieign sovereign oi 
government. 

The advantage of proceeding in rent, by arrest 
of the ship proceeded against, lies in the fact theft ^ 
secures for the plaintiff a fund out of which he may 
Expect to be paid his damages recovered, subjei t, 
however, to similar or preferable lights of other 
plaintilfs proceeding against the same .shij) with 
prior hens. A maritime hen f'jr damage clone by a 
shin attaches that instant upon the vcs-k?! doing it , 
and, notwithstanding any change of possession, 
travels with her into the hands of a bond fide pur- 
chaser, though without notice, and being after- 
wards perfected by proceedings xn rent, i elates bai k 
to the moment when it first atta< IhmI ; .sik h pro- 
cecdir^gs, however, to be effeitual, must be taken 
with reasonable diligem e and followed up in good 
faith. • 

An action tn pet^uuam for collision may lx* 
brought m any division of the High Court of 
Justice, and if the shij) w^iu h has done the damage 
sinks in the collision, this is the only remedy avail- 
able. If the owners of the sunken shij) bi ing a cros^- 
cause or counterclaim in respect of the same colli- 
sion, they can arrest the jilaintiff's sluji witliout 
ifemsclves giving the jdaintills any security to 
meet judgment m the action txi personam \ but if 
the owneis of th^ sunken ship first bring their 
action tn rent, and the owners of the other bring 
<a cross-action tn personam, the former will not be 
allowed to arrest the defendant's ship without 
giviitg the defendants security to mcc t juclgTnent in 
the cross action Whei^i a fou-ign tug ha% been 
sunk in a collision in tht English Channel with a 
British ship, ^nd the former’s owners sue the latter’s 
owners in Admiralty in persgnanx, and the; lattei 
appear and countciclaim, the comt has no juiisdic- 
tion on the latter’s apjilication to stay the action 
till the foreign plaintiffs give security for damages 
upon the counterclaim. , 

Both the Admiialty and common j[aw jurisdic- 
tions are now vested in the Ifigh Court, and the 
Admiralty Division ha^ thus co-cxtensive jurisdic- 
tion with any other ; but the process in rem is only 
available in the Admirafly Division, and in causes 


over which the Admiralty Couit has jurisdiction 
previously to the pa.ssing of the Judicature Acts. 

Before the subject of collisions^was dealt with by 
municipal statutes and international regulations, it 
was governed by the general maiitime law, as 
administered in the. Admiralty Court. Before the 
existing International itegulations for Preventing 
Collisions were issued, the question of negligence 
was governed by the maritime law, by those 
rules of scamanshij) which, it was assumed, were 
oommon to seamen of all nations; and at the 
present day, so far as the Regulations do not 
extend, or where they aie not applicable, the test 
of Negligence is the s.ime, viz., the general practice 
of seamen, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
general maritime law. d he law ajiplicable in this 
country to cases of collision on thi^ high seas, 
where one or both .ships are for|Mgn, i.s the mari- 
time law as admimsteicd m England, and not 
tjie law of the tlags. I^y that law the sliipowner 
IS responsible for the negligence of the master and 
crew of his ship In the courts of this country, the 
rights and duties of jieisons navigating vessels, 
whether in British territorial waters or on the high 
seas, are the same The liability in some cases 
dejicnds ujion the law of the place where the 
ccillision occurs, and of the country to which the 
ship belongs, if it cxiuis in the territoiial waters 
of a couijtry by the laws of which an owner is not 
liable for the wrongful acts of his otlicers or crew, 
it seems that he would not be liable in the courts 
of this country. * 

d'he general princ ijiles of the maritime law on 
which depends the right to recover in the Court of 
Admiralty for damage atisiiig by collision were thus 
si. lied J)y Lord Slowell [The Woodrop Stms, 1815, 
2 Dcfds 85) ; " There are four possibilities under 
which an accident of this soi t may occur. In the 
first place, it may happen without blame being 
imjnitable to either party, as where the loss i.s 
occasioned by a storm, or any other vis major: 
m that c|ise, the misfortune must be borne by the 
jiarty on whom it hajipens to light , the other not 
being rospons^ide to him in any degree. Secondly, 
a inisfcirtune of this kind may arise where both 
jiaities aic to blame , wliere there has been a want 
of due diligence or ol skill on both sides ; m such 
a case, the rule of law is that the loss must be 
apjioi tinned between them, as hav^g been occa- 
sione<l by the fault of both of tliem. Thirdly, it 
may hajipcn by the imsconcluct of the suffering 
* party only ; and lh«*n the rule is that the sufferer 
miKst bear his own burden Lastly, it may have 
beei» the fault^^^ the ship which ran the other down , 
and ifi this*case the injutei] jiarty would be entitled 
to an entire compensation from the other." 

By the maritime law of this country, where both 
vessels arc tojdame, the d.image done to the ships 
and c argots is, estimated and equally divided 
between the ship\ subject only to the limit set by 
our nuinicipal law to the owner’s responsibility , 
but in order that both vessels may be held to blame 
feu' a collision^ (?ach must infringe a collision regula- 
tion so as to come within the statutory presumption 
»f fault, or be guilty of some act of ncghgence 
\vhirh continues to operate up to the time of the 
collision and directly contributes to the same 
Many years before the rule of the road at sea was 
regulated by Act of Parliament, the practice of 
.seamen had established rules to enable approaching 
.ships to keep clear of each other. These rules, which 
arc the foundation of those now in force, were well 
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established by custom, and formed part of the 
general maritime law administered by the Admiralty 
Court. By an Order in Council of November 27th, 
1896, the regulations then m force were annulled 
and the present regulations substituted ; and by 
Order in Council of April 4th, 1906, some altera- 
tions were made in the regulations. The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, empowers the Crown, with the 
consent of the foreigr^ government, to direct that 
the regulations shall apply to ships of foreign 
countries, whether within British jurisdiction or 
not, and that such ships shall, for the purpose of 
the regulations, be treated a,s if they were British 
ships. ^ 

These regulations apply to all seagoing ships and 
craft, whether large or small, and whether pro- 
pelled by oars, sails, or steam. In the United 
States it has l^een held that these regulations, 
having been adopted by all maritime nations, they 
are of , universal application, and form part of iJie 
international or general maritime law of the world 
Articles 1 to 14 deal with the lights which must be 
carried by vessels, and are dealt with under Lights 
(^.t>.). Articles 18 to 30 deal with sound signals for 
fog, steering and sailing rules, and arc as follows — 

“ Soand Signals for Fog. Article 15 All signals 
prescribed by this article for vessels under V.'ay 
shall be given : 1 . By ' steam vessels ' on the 

whistle or siren. 2. By ‘ sailing vessels and vessels 
towed ‘ on the fog-horn. The words ‘ prolonged 
blast ’ used in this article shall mean a blast of from 
four tt) SIX seconds’ duration. 

“ A steam vessel shall be provided with an 
efficient whistle or siren, sounded by steam or some 
substitute for steam, so placed that the souikI may 
not be intercepted by any obstruction, aiVl. with an 
efficient fog-hoin, to be sounded by mechanical 
means, and also with an efficient bell. A sailing 
vessel of 20 tons gross tonnage or upwards shall be 
provided with a similar fog-horn and bell In fog, 
mist, falling snow, or heavy ram storms, whether 
by day or night, the signals described in ^his article 
shall be used as follows, viz — 

“ (a) A steam vessel having way 'upon her shall 
sound, at intervals of not more than two minutes, 
a prolonged bla.st. 

“ (&) A steam vessel under way, but stopped and 
having no way upon her, shall sound, at intervals 
of not more tl\an two minutes, two prolongeil blasts, 
with an interval of about one second between them 
” (c) A sailing vessel under way shall sound, at 
intervals of not more than onc*Yninutc, when on the' 
starboard tack one blast, when on the port tack 
two blasts in succession, and when-Vith the rvingl 
abaft the beam three blasts in succession 

" {d) A vessel, when at anchor, shall, at intervals 
of not more than one minute, ring the bell rapidly 
for about five seconds. , 

“ {e) A vessel, when towing, a yesscl ♦employed m 
laying or in picking up a telegraph cable, and a 
vessel under way, which is unable to get out of the 
way of an approaching vessel tlirough being not 
under command, or unable to manicMU re as recpiired 
by these rules, shall, instead of the signals pre- 
scribed in sub-di visions (a) and (c) of this artich , 
at intervals of not more than two minutes, sound 
three blasts in succession, viz , one prolonged blast 
followed by two short blasts. A vessel towed may 
give this signal, and she shall not give any other 
" Saihng vessels and boats of less than 20 tdns 
gross tonnage shall not be obliged to give the above- 
mentioned signals, but if they do not, they shall 
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make some other efficient sound signal at intervals 
of not more than oae minute. 

“ Speed of Ships to be Moderate in Fogs, etc. , 
Article 16. Every vessel shall, in a fog, mist, falling 
snow, or heavy rainstorms, go at a moderate ^eed, 
having careful regard to the existing circumstances 
and conditions. A steam vessel hearing, apparently 
forward of her beam, the fog-signal of a vessel, the 
position of which is not ascertained, shall, so far as 
the circums|:ances of the case admit, stop her 
crigincs, and then navigate with caution until 
danger of collision is over. f 

“ Steering and Sailing Buies. — Risk of Collision. 
Risk of collision can, when circumstances permit, 
be ascertained by carefully watching the compass 
bearing of an approaching vessel. If the bearing 
does not appreciably chang*e, such risk should be 
deemed to exist. 

“ Article 17. When two sailing vessels are 
approaching one anof'hcr, so as to involve risk of 
collision, one of them shall keep out of the way of 
the other, as follows viz — 

“ (a) A vessel which is running free shall keep 
oirt of the way of a vessel which is close hauled. 

“ {b) A vessel which is close hauled on the port 
tack shall keep out of the way of a vcssfcl which ip 
close hauled on the starboard tack. 

“ {c) When both are running free, with the wind 
on different sides, the vessel which has the wind on 
the port bide shall keep out of the way of the other. 

■ (if)gWhen both are running free, with the wind 
on the same side, the vessel which is, to windward 
shall keep out of the way of the vessel which is ^ 
leeward. 

(i?) A vessel wluch ha*^ the wind aft shall keep 
out of the way of the other vessel. 

“ Article IS. When two steam vessels are meeting 
end on, or nearly end on, so as to involve risk of 
collision, each shall alter her course to starboard, 
so that each may pass on the port .side of the 
other." 

This article applies only to cases where vessels 
are meeting end on, or nearly end on, in ^such a 
manner as to involve risk of collision, and does not 
apply to two vessels which must, if both keep on* 
their respective courses, pass clear of each other. 

The only cases to which it docs apply are those m 
which each of the two vessels is end on, or neaily 
end on, to the other ; in other words, to cases in 
which, by day, each vessel sees the masts of the 
other in a hae, or nearly in a line, with her own , 
and by night, to cases in which each ve.ssel is in 
such a position as to see both tlnj side Ughts of the 
other. 

It docs not apply, by day, to cases in which a 
vessel sees another ahead crossing her own course ; 
or by night, to cases where the red light of one 
vessel IS opposed to the red light of the other, or 
where the giccn light of one vessel is opposed fo the 
green, light of the other, dr where a red light with- 
out a gicen hglit, or a j^reen light ^thout a red 
light, lb seen ahead, or where both green and red 
lights arc seen anywhere but ahead. 

" Article \9. When two steam vessels are crossing, 
so as to involve risk of collision, the vessel which 
has the other on "her own starboard side shall keep 
out of the cyay of the other. 

" Article.20. When a steam vessel and a sailing 
vessel arc proceeding in such directions as to involve 
risk of collision, the steam vessel shall keep out of 
the way of the sailing vessel. 

" Article 21. Where by any of these rules one of 
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two vessels is to keep out of the way, the other shall 
keep her course and speed. 

, Note. When. in consequence of thick weather 
or other causes, such vessel finds herself so close 
that ^olhsion cannot be avoided by the action of 
the Riving-way vessel alone, she also shall take such 
acUon as will best aid to av'ci t collision 

Article 22. Every vessel winch is directed by 
these rules to keep out of the way of another vessel 
shall, if the circumstances of the case admit, avoid 
crossing ahead of the other. • 

Ar^tcls 23. Every steam vessel which is directed 
by these rules to keep out of the way of another 
vessel shall, on approaclung her, if necessary, 
slacken her speed or stop or reverse. 

Article 24. Notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in these rules, e^'ery ves.scl. overtaking any 
other, shall keep out of the way of the ovei taken 
vessel.” 

Every vessc; coming up witJi another vessel from 
any direction more than twj points abaft her beam, 

I e., in such a position with reference to the vessel 
which she is overtaking that at night she wouM be 
unable to see either of that vessel's side lights, shall 
be deemed to be an overtaking vessel , and no suo- 
.sequent alteration of the bearing between the two 
vessels shall make the overtaking vessel a crossing 
vessel within the meaning of these rules, or relieve 
her of the duty of keeping clear of the overtaken 
ve.ssel until she is finally past and < Icar. 

As by day the overtaking vessel cannot nlwifys 
know with certainty whethei she is forwafd of or 
abaft tins direction from the other vessel, she 
should, if in doubt, assume that she is an ovet taking 
ve-ssel and keep out of the way 

” Article 25 In narrow cl^annels every steam 
vessel shall, when it is safe and jiractnablc, kecji 
to that side of the fairway or mid-channel which 
lies on the starboard side of such vessel. 

” Article 2^3. Sailing vessels under way .shall keep 
out of the way of sailing vessels or boats fishing 
with nets, or lines, or trawls This i nlc shall not give 
to any^ vessel or boat engaged in fisluug the right of 
obstructing a fairway used by vessels other than 
gfishing vessels '^r boats • 

Article 27. In obeying and constiuing these 
rules, 'due regard .shall be had to all dangers of 
navigation and colhsion, and to any special ciicum- 
stances which may reiult?r a dcpaituic fiom the 
above rules nccc.ssary m order to avoid immediate 
danger. 

” Sound Signals for Vessels in Sight of One 

A,nother. Article ^8 The words ' short blast ' used 
m this article shall mean a blast of about one 
second's duration. * 

” When ves.sels arc iii sight of one another, a 
steam vessel under way, in faking any course 
authorised or required by these lules, sliall indicate 
that* course by the following signals on hcr»whistle 
or siren, viz. : One sh(*rt blast to mean, ' I am 
directing my course to sti>i board.' Two shoit*blasts 
to mean, ‘ I 5m directing my course to poit ' Three 
short blasts to mean, ‘ my (^ngines are going full 
speed asteiii,' 

“ Proper Precautions. Article 29 Nothing m 
these rules shall exonr-rate any vyssel, or the owner, 
or master or crew thereof, from the consequences 
of any neglect to carry lights or signals, or of any 
neglect to keep a proper look-o«it, or (^f the neglect 
of any precaution which may be required by the 
ordinary practice of seamen, or by the spenal 
circumstances of the ca?^. 


” llarbours* Article 30. Nothing in these rules 
shall interfere with the operation of a special rule, 
duly, made by local authority, relative to the 
navigation of any harbour, river, or inland 
waters ” 

COLLODION. — A colouiless, gluey liquid, pre- 
pared by dissolving pyroxylin or gun cotton in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol, When ready for use, 
it IS filmy and transparent. There arc several 
varieties, some being valiiaole as a medium in 
photography, while others aie employed m suigery 
to keep the air fiom wounds. A mixture of col- 
lodion, castor oil, and Cruiada balsam is used 
suigh ally, and is known as flexible collodion. 

CDLLIISION. — In law this teiin signifies any 
agreement, tacit or otherwise, between jiarties to 
a suit, 111 onler to obtain a decision by the sup- 
pres.siou of material facts or by other improper 
means Any judgment whit !i is obttiinetl by a fraud 
of this kind IS liable to be set aside. Collusion most 
frcbjuently octurs m matiimonial causes, but these 
rcqiiire no spe< lal notice here 

COLOCYNTH, — The fruit of the Citrullus colo^ 
cynth}^, which grows abundantly in North-East 
Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, North-West India, and 
Spain I he rijie fruit is yellow in colour, and is 
soi|ietimcs known as ” bitter apple.” The dried 
and powdered pulp lias long been valued as a 
jiowerful ^lurgalivc. It is generally administeied 
in the form of pills, inixt'd willi si ammony, calomel 
anti aloes Sinyina is the chief ccntie of exjiortation. 

COLOMBIA.— ! he republic of Colombia, formerly 
known as New Granada, lies between Venezuela and 
Ecuador, and is also boundt'd on the .south-east by 
lirazil. It has an extensive coa.st line on both the 
Cai ibboan* Sea and the Tacifu Ocean. Until 1903 
it incKitted the Isthmus ol Panama within it.s terri- 
tories, but now Panama is a separate lepublic, and 
its independent c is guaianlectl by the United Slates 
of Amciica (See Panama,) The area of Colombia 
is about 460,000 stjuaro miles, and its size is, there- 
foie, abo^t two and a half times that of France. 



.5wing to the absence of any reliable statistics of 
recenf date, an estimate can only be made hs to the 
jiopulation, and it may be plated at from 5,000,000 
to 5,500,000 jieople, of Spanish, negro, and Indian 
dfsetmt Spanish is the language of the inhabitants. 

Relief. The tountry is intersected by three of the 
great ranges of the Andes— the Western, the Central, 
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and the Eastern Cordilleras — and the fTiateaux 
between them are so elevated that the temperature 
IS much lower than that of other parts of the world 
siluatc<l in the same latitude. From the south the 
liver Magdalena flows towards the Caribbean Sea, 
being joined by the river Cauca before it reaches its 
mouth. In the east the country is much less 
clevatc'd, and there arc the llanos, which arc 
watered bv the tributancs of the Orinoco. 

Productions. The elevation of so much of the 
country, to which reference has just been mad(\ 
enables Colombia to grow products which are 
characteristic of the tcmjierate zones. Agriculture 
is the chief industry, and the cattle of the j'lains 
supply the hides and jerked beef which form a con- 
siderable portion of Its commercial wealth. The 
forests also provide many valuable kinds of timber 
for export — especially mahogany, cedar, fustic, and 
dye-woods — and there are numerous medicinal 
plants. The mineral wealth is great, but it is as 
yet hardly developed. Asphalt deposits are w'orlted 
by an American company. 'Ihe chief exports 
are coffee, hides, and indiarubber. The few 
manufactures are entirely for home consumption 

Ihe river Magdalena is the mam channel erf com- 
merce, as railways are still m their infancy, not 
more than 650 miles being open at the pie^iit 
tune. Comparatively speaking, the telegrapliic 
communication is extiemely good 

Towns. Bogota, the capital, with a population of 
about 130,000, is situated in the very heart of the 
country. As it stands at an elevation of about 
8,000 ft., it enjoys a climate of perpetual spring, 
like Quito m Ecuador, although only 5° north of the 
Equator. 

The piinripal ports m the north a, Cartagena 
and Sabamila, the latter being connectec> by rail 
with Barranquxlla, the second city of Colombia, and 
the one through which most of its tr<ulc passes. 

On the Pacific coast the cl4ef port is Buenaventura. 

There is a regular mail service to Colombia from 
Southampton about twice a month, but there are 
also supjilcmentary sci vices via the United State's 
at irregular intervals Bogota is ab^ut 6,200 miles 
from Southampton, ihe lime of transit is about 
twentv-tive clays. 

COCONlAI, PREFERENCE. — This term has 
recently come into very common use in connection 
with the agitation m favour of tariff reform {qv), 
and it may bc'«jhortIy defined as a system of trading 
between Great Biitain and the Biilish Dominions 
upon a basis whn h, it is as'^imed, wdl confer a, 
special or peculiar privilege u[)on each cif them, 
by increasing their comnu-ri la^^ intercourse' 
All the British Dominions beyond the ^eas b^Vc f. 
system of tariffs like the majority of foreign coun- 
tries, and not in keeping with the fiscal policy of 
Great Britain. Recently, most of them have 
agreed to give to English goods a petul^ar privilc'ge 
in the shape of a reduced tariff ao conipared with 
other countries, in order to try and induce a greater 
volume of trade with the mother country. The 
object of the tariff reformers is, amongst other 
things, to endeavour to induce Great Ifritain to 
adopt such a fiscal system as will give some kind of 
reciprocal preference to the various I3omln^ons^ 
Canada is the most notable example of Colonial 
Preference. She began with a 25 per cent prefer- 
ence which was afterwards increased, over twenty 
years ago, to 33]^ per cent. Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa have also shown themselves in 
favour oi this preference, but up to the time of the 
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Great War the mother country had given no indica- 
tion that she would do anything w'hich would alter 
the Free Trade policy adopted about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. It is almost unnecessary 
to say that the question of preference is one of a 
most controversial character, and even after the 
war there does not appear to be any approach to 
general agreement upon the subject, although the 
Budget ot 1919 exhibited a tendency in the direc- 
tion of a special jirefercnce. The peculiar circum- 
stances of F919 and the* constitution of the House 
ot Commons after the remarkable General ^Election 
of December, 1918, render it impossible tg take the 
Budget of 1919 as a very sale guide as to the future. 
(Sc'c Fair Trade, Free Trade ) 

COLONIAL RKirlSTER. — When a company car- 
ries on business m a colony; it may, if so authorised 
by the articles, keep a colonial legister of members 
rc'siderit in that < olony The company must give 
notice to the Registrar of Companies of the situa- 
tion of the colonial otf'j,ce and of any change m its 
situation If the office is discontinued, notice must 
also«be given ot the discontinuance. 

Foi the purposes of the colonial register, a colony 
irlcludes British India and the Commonwealth of 
Australia 

ihis colonial registei is deemed to be a part oi 
the principal ujgisfcr of the company, and must be 
kept m the same* manner, d'he shares of colonial 
membcis are tiaiisferred in the usual way, but the 
trr.nsfers are aiiprowd by the local directors, and 
t he c crtifu at c's issued in the; c olcjny arc chst inguished 
111 colour from the ICnglish ccitificatbs. 

1 hc‘ entries winch are made in t he colonial register 
must be transmitted from time to time to the head 
otfuc', and these enliies a‘ie at once tiansferred at 
the head office to‘ the duplicate of the colonial 
rc'gistci winch is kt j)t theie. Generally there is a 
weekly ui a tortnighfly exchange bctw'oeii the 
colouud register and tin; head ollue. 

If a membc'r of the coinjiany is registerc'd in the 
London or jirmc qial register, he can effect a tiaris- 
ference to the colonial register by filling up a 
“ remov<d form, sue li form being sujipliecrby (he 
London ollic e ant! being in the' miture of a request^ 
by the shareholdi'r to be so tiansferred. The 
removal form givc's paitunlais of the holding of the' 
member, togclhei with his certificate's There is a 
legist ration fee to be paiA iiie rc quest is numticred 
<is a tr.uisfer and retained by tlu' secretaiy m 
London, who indorses fhe.certjlictitc’s “ Registered 

and tiansferablc m tlio register," giving 

the name' of the colony In yie cjrdinary cojn- 
munication betwc'en the London oflice and the 
colony, jiarticulars will be giv^n by the secretary 
of the transfer When he ai rives m the c olony, the 
member will receiVc a new reitifKate for shares in 
exchange tor his indorsed certificates, and then his 
shares can be dealt with in the ordinary coufse in 
the colony Tlu' sui rc'iick.'red indorsed certificates 
aie then returned m due course to the secretary in 
London, togc'ther with all partic'ulai*s of the new 
enliy made in the colonial register, ■vc’hich par- 
ticulars aie tiansferred to the London duplicate of 
the colonial register The pre^cedure is the same, 
though earned oi^t- in the reverse manner, when a 
colonial shareholder seeks to have his name removed 
from the cclonial to tlie English register. 

TiansfersTif shaFes registered in the colony are 
exeinjit from English stamj) duty, unless executed 
in this country. In the colcfny the stamp cjuty will 
depend upon local reveiiLe laws {e.g , the South 
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Afiican Stamp Duties Act, 1911, recjuircs all 
transfers of shares to be stamped, and, at cordmgly, 
tiansfers of shares entered m a bramh legister 
Vithm the Union must now beai a stamp at the 
rate of Is for every ^100) 

The*Companies (Consolidation) At t» provides that 
on the death of a member registered m a tolonial 
register, the shares of the deceased shall not be 
liable to British duties unless he died domiciled m 
the United Kingdom. Colonial law will, in various 
instances, render the estate liable to toionial estaU- 
duty 'Die Union of South Afiica, Oueenslaiul, aiul 
New South Wales, for examjde, levy estate duty 
in respei t of shares of members registered in < olonial 
registers 

COLOPHONY. — The dark-coloured resinous sub- 
stance left when crude turpentine is distilled. It is 
a brittle, semi-transparent solid, soluble in alcohol, 
but not m water. It is employed in the manufacture 
of inferior soaps and vatnishes and also in soldering 
processes. * • 

COLUMNAR JOURNALS*. — These are journals 
which are used when a considerable number o4 the 
items dealt with through the medium of the journal 
are of similar description, although not sufTicient fn 
number to warrant, the keeping ol sjienal subsidiaiy 
books for each class, and also when the ledgers are 
kept by self-balancing principles, and the journal is 
used for the lecording of transfers fiom one ledger 
to another, in addition to the oidmary entries, thus 
affording a complete analysis of the items neccssofy 
lor the laising of the adjustment accounts (By* 
keeping the journal in this form, in some cases 
e‘ither the debit or the credit entry, and in some 
cases both the debit and the ciedit entiics are 
brought into totals, win h only ate posted to the 
ledger accounts, and a gieat* saving of laboui 
thereby effected. 

A foim of lournal uilocl for both classes of items 
mentioned above is shown m the next column 
, COLZA. — A kind of cabbage or lape cultivated 
m France, in the north of Europe and in India The 
crushed seeds yield an oil of a yellowish colour, 
which,* when fresh, is ])ractically without taste or 
5mell, but it soon becomes ranenk It is used as a 
lamp oil and a lubricant, Marseilles does the largest 
cxport’trade Colza oil is often known as rape oil, 
and rape seed oi rajie < ake is the* name given to the 
residue left after the oil has been cxti acted It 
foims a good cattle food, and is used, m a cruslied 
state, as a manure 

COMR .—The toothed mstiumcnt of ancient 
origin, universally , used for dressing tlie hair, and 
also for separating and cleaning wool, llax, etc 
There are numerous varieties of size, shape, colour, 
etc,, and the substances used in the manufacture 
include horn, tortcji:>eshell, ivcfiy, bone, metal, 
wood, vulcanite, and xylonite. The two last-miinecl 
substeiiccs aie moulded, but all the othc-rs «re eut 
by machinery, horn bgmg the matenal most 
generally used. « ♦ 

COMHlN.YlilON.— (See Comiunl ) 

COMBINE. — rhe name generally given m Brig- 
and to a confederation of employers joined together 
lor the attainment of a special object, sucli as the 
limitation of production, the reduction of wages, 
the fixing of pne cs, etc. The co<il ccjinbine was a 
well-known example in tins country. combine 
differs from a liust (q v ) in lhis» that rlu; members 
in the former do not drop their individuality, but 
work in harmony for their common end , whereas 
in the latter there is a species of amalgamation for 
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the better carrying out of the objects atrived at. 
(See Amalgamation.) ^ 

COMMANDITE, SOCIETY EN.— A kind of com- 
mercial society or partnership, in which some of the 
members contribute a certain amount of capital 
without taking any part m the m.inagement, 
becoming what are known m this countrx as sleeping 
partners. Such partners are called comtnanditatres , 
or partners in commandite, m France and are held 
liable for losses only to the extent of the funds or 
capital furnished by tliem. A similar arrangement 
IS, or was, perhaps even more usual in Germdny 
under the title of “ Commandit-Gesellschaft." 

COMMENCEMENT OF BUSINESS.— In the case 
of a private limited company {qv.), business can be 
commenced as soon as the preliminary requirements 
have been complied with and the certificate of 
incorporation obtained. If, on the contrary, it is a 
public company^ certain steps are necessary before 
such a combination can start its operations 

Before 1901 it was possible for any company 
which had obtained its certificate of incorporation 
to commence business at once. (The statutory 
“ private" company did not exist hefoio 1907 ) This 
frequently resulted in disaster, because there was 
no guarantee that the capital, or any portion of it, 
had been subscribed, and it was by no means certain 
that shareholders would come into the concern at^all 
Many companies, therefore, were brought into 
existence and died almost at the moment of birth. 
By the Companies Act, 1900, a great revolution was 
effected, and an effectual stop was put to t]ic carry- 
ing oft of business by immature concerns. Dis- 
missing all the preliminaries as to the promoter 
{g.v ) and his work, where such is necessary, it is 
well known that seven members (or t;wo in the 
c^so of private companies) must be obtair,te(l to 
sign the memorandum and the articles, that ccitain 
documents must be filed with the registrar, especially 
the prospectus or the statement in lieu of a pro- 
spectus, and that other statutory requirements 
must be complied with. (See Companies, Regis i ra- 
tion.) The company then receives itsr»certificatc 
and comes into being, but, unless it is a private 
company, as above stated, it cannot commence 
operations. The first great necessity is the pro- 
curing of a certain amount of capital, the " mini- 
mum subscription " as it is called. Unless sufficient 
subscribers come in no allotment can be made, and 
the company ^ in a stagnant position 

It is essential that the secretary or one of the 
directors should file a declaration with the registrar 
that all the preliminaries necessary have been com-^ 
plied with These are set out in Section 87 of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1906, a,nd tl\eV ai»^ 
of extreme importance. The Section itself is here 
set out in full — 

" (1) A company shall not qpmmcnce any 
business or exercise any borrowi;^g pc^A^ers unless- 
" (a) shares held subject to the payment of 
the whole amount thereof in cash have been 
allotted to an amount not less in the whole 
than the minimum subscription I and 

" {b) every director of the company has paid 
to the company on each of the shares taken efr 
contracted to be taken by him, and for, which 
he is liable to pay in cash, a proportion equal 
to the proportion payable on application and 
allotment on the shares offered tor public sub- 
scription, or in the case of a company which 
docs not issue a prospectus inviting the public 
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to subscribe for its shares, on the shares, 
payable in cash ; and 

" (c) there has been filed with the registrar 
of companies a statutory declaration by the« 
secretary or one of the directors, m the pre- 
scribed fqrm, that the aforesaid conditions have 
been complied with ; and 

" {d) in the case of a company wliich docs not 
issue a prospectus inviting the public to sub- 
scribe^ for its shares, there has been filed with 
the registrar of companies a statement in lieu 
of prospectus. 

" (2) The registrar of companies shallt on the 
filing of this statutory declaration, certify that 
the company is entitled to commence business,, 
and that certificate shall be conclusive evidence 
that the company is so entitled : 

" Provided that ip the case of a company which 
does not issue a prospectus inviting the public to 
subscribe for its shares, the registrar shall not 
give such a certifiiate unless a sftitement in lieu 
of prospectus has betn filed with him 

(3) Any contract made by a company before 
the date at which it is entitled to commence busi- 
• ness shall be provisional only, and shall Pot be 
binding on the company until that date, and on 
that date it shall become binding, ^ ‘ 

" (4) Nothing in this section shall prevent the 
simultaneous offer for subscription or allotment 
of any shaies and debentures or the receipt of any 
jponey payable on application for debentures, 
k “(5) If any company (ommences business or 
exercises borrowing powers in coriitiavcnlion o£ 
this section, every person wlio is responsible for 
the contravention shall, without prejudice to any 
other liability, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds for every day duimg which the 
contravention continues. 

" (6) Nothing in this section shall apply to a 
private com])any, or to a company registered 
beloic the first day of January nineteen hundred 
and one, or to a company regi.stered before th^ 
first day of July, nineteen hundred and eight, 
which does not issue a prospectus inviting the 
public to subsc^ribe for its shares." 

The declaration, as above noticed, which has to 
bi' filed, IS geiK'rally m 1h(' form of out' ol thc‘ exam- 
j)h‘S shown on the iK'xt page 

dhis declatafion is filed with the registrai, and, 
if this official is satisfied with the same, a certificate 
IS issued by him to the effect that all j)relinnnaiies 
liave been fulhlled, and that the company is entitled 
to commend' busnu'ss It is unsafe for an\ person 
to deal WTth a company, even though it is incorpor- 
ated, Ix'foie it has obtained tl^rs certificate Such 
a certificate may nevi'r be granted, and a creditor 
IS then in a paitieularly awkward jiosition. Thus, 
in one case, a certain jioison claimed for sums paid 
by him m furnishing offices for the company at the 
request of the directors^, IJic company never 
received a ceitificate eiitphng it to conirneiu e busi- 
lU'ss, and it evas wound U)i It wasijield that the 
claim against the comjiany could not be suslaim'd 
It is well to be ar* in mind the htsivy jienalties 
which are liable to be hujiosimI if business is com- 
mc'iiced without cj]>tainmg a certificate 'ihese arc‘ 
set out in suli-section 5 abovc^ 

COMMERfdE.— What 13 commerce ? Let us look 
at a dictioifary fon the meaning of the word. It 
comes to us through the French commerce, from the 
Latin commercium, meaning trade, commerce — 
prefix com, and merx , « mercts, goods, wares, 
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Forms of Declaration Bwore Commencement of Business. 


(A.) 



No. of Certificate 

THE COMPANIES. AC^S. 1908 to 1917. 

OccLi^ATiON n\cicio oil bchcilf of tho ComjDiiny, Ljmitcd, 

that tlui conditions of Section 87 (s.s. I) of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, have been 
complied with. • 

Presented for filing .by 

being (the secietary or a diiector) of the 

• • • • • • • .t.oinpany, Limited, do solemnly and smceiely declare — * 

£ aiftonnt of the .^lare capit.d ol the Conipany offered to the public for subscription 

Ihat the amount fixed by the Memorahduin or Articles of Association, and named in the 
Prospectus as the mmimurii subsci ij)tion upon which the Company may proceed to allotment, 

IS ^ ' 

ilJ'\r shares held subject to the payment of the whole amount thereof in cash have been 
allotted to the amount of / 

That every directoi of the Company has paid to the Cpmpany on each of the shares taken 
or conti acted to be taken by him, and foi wh^ch he is liable to pay in cash, a proportion equal 
to the pro])oition j)ayable on a]>))lication and allot fnent on the shares offerial for publii' subscription. 

And 1 make this solemn (hn laration < onscientiously b(‘heving the same to be true, and 
virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declaiations Act, 1835. 

Declared at .... ? the. 


and by 


Ihou^.ind nine bundled and ‘..before me, 


.day »f. 


(B.) 

XHE COMPANIES AC/fS, 1908 to 1917. 


One. . . . 


. A Commissioner for Oaths 



Dfclaration made on belialf of the Company, Limitecf, (which is a 

Company that has filed with the Registrar of Com])anics a statement in lieu of prospectus), that 
the conditions of Section 87 (1) of the Companies (Consolidation) Acf, 1908, have been complied 
with. ' • ^ 

Presented for filHig by 

. .of ^ txiing (the secretary of a. . . , 

dircctoi ) of the Company, Limited, do solemnly and Mncerely declare— 

riiA*r the amount of the share capita>of the Company, c#tlfer tlian that issued or agreed to 

be issued as fully or partly paid up otlierwis^g than m cash, is £. . .* 

That the amount fixed by the Memorandum or Articles of Association, and named in the 
Statement in lieu of prospectus as the minimum sul).>cription uiK)n which the Company may 

proceed to allotment, is £ ^ ^ 

That shares held subject to the payment of tVe whole amount thereof in cash have been 
allotted to the amount of £ * 

Ihat every Director of the Company has jiaid to the Company on each ot the shares taken 
or contracted to be taken by him, and for which he is liable to pay in cash, a proi>ortion equal 
to the proportion payabje on application and allotin(?nt on the shares payable in cash. 

And I make this sole^nn declaration, etc. 
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merchandise. Our English meaning is : “An inter- 
change or mutual exchange of goods, wares, pro- 
ductions, etc., between nations or individuals, 
cither by barter or by purchase and sale ; ti'ade ; 
traffic ; dealings ; intercourse ; communication . 
interchange; fellowship." Commerce may be 
under one of three heads — 

1. Home trade, between individuals or firms of 
the same country. 

2. Foreign trade, between inhabitants of difierent 
countries. 

3. Colonial trade, between the inhabitants of any 

particular country and the residents or merchants 
in any of the country's Colonies. * 

With all peoples and in all countries, the progress 
of commerce is bound to the progress of civilisation 
As new needs are felt following upon an advance 
towards a higher civilisation, new clfoits aic made 
to satisfy those needs. Whilst requirements are 
limited strutly to food and clothing, hunting gnd 
fishing and the natural products of the soil are 
sufficient to satisfy those needs, but as soon as 
other desires manifest themselves, man sets out to 
find either directly or by exchange the means of 
catering for those recpmeinc^ts. 'J he Romans held 
commerce in the greatest contempt, and Cic<*io 
sums up the then prevalent opinion in saying that : 
" A noble sentiment t ould never be born in a shop " 
So contemptible was ibheld, that a spccij}.! law — the 
Flaminia law — ex))iobsly forbade patricians to enter 
into commeicial life Slaves and freed men followed 
the j^tofession to the great benefit of their masters 
or enqiloyeis. I'hc provisioning of Rome whcie 
innumerable quantities of luxurious articles weie 
consumed, the revictualling of the legions camped 
on far away frontiers, necessitated afi extended 
commeicc, whilst the sovereignty of Romd estab- 
lishing relations with different peoples gave birth 
to new needs, rcndeicd possible new exchanges, and, 
whilst assuring a more complete security, facilitated 
commercial speculations. 

One of the earliest passages relating tcj^commerce 
IS that in which we read of Joseph being sold by 
his brethren for twenty pieces of silver. 1 he first 
foreign merchants were the Southern Aiabs, followed 
by the Phoenicians, who were the first cainers by 
sea and also renowned navigatoi.s. Then came the 
Carthaginians, followed successively by the Romans, 
the Venetians^ (who kept their books by a system of 
double entry), the Genoese, the Italians, on to the 
formation of the Hanseatic League in 1241, which 
gave some inkling of the entrance of Germany cuul» 
the Baltic countries into the world of commerce 
We then liave the Dutch, the Portugiiesf^ the 
Spaniards, the Frem h, the English, anA', lasfty, tnc 
Americans. We are thus brought up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when practi- 
cally the whole of the inhabited world had been 
explored, and commerce began to oeMnore secure 
and to extend its boundaries daily, dhc whole of 
the known world is now open to trade, and the 
transport of goods to anci from every point of the 
compass mcreases annuKlly. Let usi glance at the 
difierent commodities shipped to and from England, 
and take such a list as representative of the trai^e 
done by every other country with oversea connec- 
tions. We will touch only the principal items, as 
we cannot possibly in this article enumerate every- 
thing exchanged, bought, or sold in commerce. We 
will treat, first, of our Colonics, and follbw 
with our foreign neighbours and friends hirst, 
Australia. It is nearly 150 years ago since the 
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first settlers, a small party of about 1,000, witl^ 
twenty- nine sheep and seven head of cattle, arrived 
in the land of the Southern Cross. To-day there* 
are about 4,500,000 of people, 11,000,000 cattle, 
and 100,000,000 sheep. She sends to the Mother- 
land wool, butter, cheese, wines, apples, and meat ; 
her mines have a total yield of about ;^30, 000,000 
per annum, agriculture even more than that, and 
pastoral pursuits ^^50,000,000 When we think of 
the prodigious amount. of labour that must have 
been expended m laying railway lines, diverting 
rivers, bridging chasms, removing forelts, and 
irrigating de.scrts, we begin to understand that the 
increase in 150 years is unprecedented in the 
history of lh(‘ vvoild, and that Australia is one of 
our finest commercial assets Secondly, New Zealand, 
with a total jKjpulation inAnitely less than that of 
London and a truly maivellous prospc'rily She 
sends home mutton and lamb (per refrigerator), 
wool, timber, and bu4fter Twenty-flue million sheep, 
over 500,000 cows, anci about 500,000 horses graze 
and f«cd on her pastures Twelve thousand fac- 
tories are daily busy turning out material as fast 
as they possibly can, her prosperity is increasing, 
and her commcice is growing day by day. With 
the United Kingdom about 70 pci rent of htr 
trade IS done, and nearly all the vessels that enter 
her liarbours are British We may take it from this 
iJiat New Zealand is busy commercially. Thirdly, 
South Africa 1 hence come gold, diamonds, ostrich 
, fc'athers, and wool Gold more than ;|/^30, 000,000 
woith annually, about one-lhird of thq, output of the 
world ; diamonds more than /6, 000, 000 ; ostrich 
featheis about £2,000,000 worth , and £4,000,000 
per annum for w’ool Such aic the figures for a 
land with a populi>tion of about five-sevenths tliat 
of London^ The war of about two dex adt’S ago was a 
disaster, but the black and white races are now 
w’orking together, and the conimcKial well-being of 
the country is assured. Fourthly, Canada. A 
wondei fully fcililc land w’lth tremendous rcsoiirct^s* 
Her principal items of trade are agiuultural pro- 
ducts. lumbei, cheese, gold, and coal ExLcpfionalb' 
well-ta\ourccl as regards minerals, her output of 
gold and coal is htcadily hk leasing, her population 
growing, her commerce improving yeat by year A 
truly wcjndeiful countiy with infinite possibilities. 
Fifthly, and lastly, Inpia, witli a pojnilation of 
over 300, 000, ()()(). (dhe census at the end of 1911 
gave the jiopulation of India as about 318,000,000.) 
Ilei tiadc IS done in raw cotton, rice, oil-sccds, 
wheat, ]ute, tea, hides and skins, indigo, coflec,. 
w'ool, leather, silk, and spic es, aifd is almost entiivly 
bv sea Formerly tlie forei^gn trade consisted 
chiefly of the intci change of agricultural produce 
for nianufacturec( goods, but the introduction of 
modern machinciy is increasing the proportion 
of manufactured goods in the exports In treating 
of foreign counfiies we will enumerate only the 
prmc,ipal ai tides m whiVh tiadci was carried on 
before the war It is tob early as yet to see what 
changes wall have been made by tlic events of 
1914-1918. . 

Bering our nearest neighbour, w'e will commence 
with France. The principal exports are : Wine, 
woollen and sill^ manufactured goods, raw and 
w'aste silk, jeathcr and leather w'aics, haberdashery, 
cheese, butter, raw wool, and manufactured cotton 
goods , anci the ihiports : Wine, grain and flour„ 
raw wool, raw silk, raw cojton, timber, hides and 
skins, and coal. 

dermuny. Exports : Sugar, coal, woollen fabrics,. 
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cotton goods, haberdashery, hosiery, leather goods, 
paper, wooden goods, aniline dyes, hoj>s, cereals and 
flour, live animals, eggs, butter, timber, 2 inc. 
imports : Grain and flour, raw wool, raw cotton, 
cotton and woollen yatrts, animals, coffee, raw 
hides, jRlk, machinery, fish, coal, chemiLals, leather, 
oil, tobacco, and flax 

Spain. Exports : Wine, minerals and metals, 
fruits, cork, flour. Esparto, woo), cattle, olive oil, 
cotton goods, and jiapcr. Imports : Kaw cotton, 
manufactured cotton goods* coal, coke,* timber in* 
jilanks, etc , wool and woollen goocE, machinery, 
wheat aim other cereals, sugar, fish, spiiils, hemp, 
linen and jute (raw and manufactuied), cheniKals, 
hides, coffee, and silk gootK 

Portugal. Exports • Wine, cork, lish. (opjiei, and 
onions. Imports : Wlnvit, cotton goods, woollen 
goods, machinery, non, co.il, sugai, lish, lailway 
material, chemicals, animals, and timber 

Italy. Exports : Silk, olive oil, fruit, wine, 
sulphur, hemp 3nd fl.ix, egg^ faw cotton, maible 
Imports • Wheat, coal, taw cfitton, raw silk, cpltun 
goods, coffee, hides, sugar, fish, inaihniery, timlxT, 
wool. 

Russia. Exports : Corn, flour, flax, tiinbci, fish,* 
butter, eggs, IinsceJ, petroleum, hemp, lavv w<>ol, 
hatr, feathcis, furs, tallow Imports J<,iw cotton, 
metals, metal waies, niachiiuTy, tea, wool, ( hemi< als, 
coal, coke, cotton goods, troj)i( al pi odiu e, oils, fi nils, 
vegetables, fish, wines, spiiits, silk (raw and yarn), 
and leather. t 

Denmark. Exports: Swine, bultei, cattle, bailey, 
wheat, horses.* Imports' Woollen goods, (otton 
goods, non and steel wares, sugar, timber, coal, 
coffee 

Sweden. ExpoUs • 'I'lAiber, iron, li\e animals, 
meat, butter, oats, matches, paficr, niet^l goods 
Imports ' Woollen manufai 1 ured goods, lye, gr.un, 
coal, coke, trojmal jModiKe, law iotton, animal 
products, metals, ina»lunciy 

Norway. Exports: JinilxT, tod, hemngs, Irani 
oil, matclies, paper. Imports . Kyc, guun, woollen 
goods, coal, coffee, metals (raw' and manufactured), 
various tnanufactuied goods, live animals 

Switzerland. Exports . Silk anJ cotton goods, 
watches, cheese, inachinery, mixed fabins, animals, 
embioidery. Imports . Kaw silk, law cotton, wool, 
gram, metals, mineral-., mat hinery, tob<iiio, sjiiiits, 
animals, chemicals, oil, timhcr, glass 

Chinese Empire. Chief exports J'c.i and silk. 
Chief imports : Opiuy) and maniifaetuicd goods 
Japan. Exports: bilk, tea, iite, coal, tofiper, 
porcelain, lacquerecj^ wares, carnplmi Imports : 
Raw cotton, < otton goods, woollen gotjds, sugar, 
metals, petroleum, rifachincry, ships 

South American States. Exports . Coffee, sugar, 
rubber, tobacco, cotton, hidccs, t c^coa, gold, skins 
and cattle, dye woods and stuffs, nun, molasses, 
hard \MOods, bananas, cefrn, silver,' straw hats, •gum, 
copper, tin, nitrate of socU, wheat, barley, guano, 
wool, tallow. Imports : CoUon goods, iron (wioiTght 
and unwrough^, machinciy, coal, woollen goods, 
lead, zinc, tin, leather goods, linen and jute gootls, 
flour, ricc, pork, butter, lum])er,*food stuffs, textile 
fabrics, cattle, refined sugar, w'earing appai el, lailw'ay 
and telegraph material, pottery, gl«iss, chemicals 
United Slates of America. Exports : Raw cotton, 
breadstuffs, beef, bacon, hams, liulter, cl^cse, laid, 
mineral oils, animals, iron and ir^mwaie* steel and 
steelware, wood and wooden goods, tobacco, coppci, 
cotton goods, leather, Cal-cake, coal, tar, resin, 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, MicdRincs, iiuits, seeds. 


vegetabTe oils. Imports : Coffee, sugar, molasses, 
chemicals, woollen goods, silk goods, iron and steel 
(raw and manufactured), liules and skins, flax and 
jute (raw and manufactured), tin plates, tinware, 
fruits, w'ood and woodem goods, raw indiarubber, 
tea. raw si Ik- 

Such IS, then, a review in biief of the commerce- 
of the countncls of the world, and it will be noticed 
w'hat an inijiortant ji.ut is jilayed bv the two 
lock-bottom necessities — food and clothing. 

Qjinmcri e hastens the cumulation of capital. It 
reimburses the mariufacturei for the original cost 
of mill and mac hiiiery, his jiurcha.ses of i aw materials, 
and Ae salaiies which he ha.s jiaid Tlie more 
rapidly commerce can renew its capital, the moic 
means of activity there are Commerce has a moral 
influence over those wlio follow it. It tea< lic's tliem. 
not to enter into engageinciits which they cannot 
keep, and it teaches tliem stiutl\'*lo fulfil their 
.engagements at a fixcnl tune. Commeice bungs 
nalfbns into closer touch with one another ; it 
tiansfomis enemies into jiossible ( ustoim rs ; it makes, 
^uniform the business habits and the Luiguagc of th(^ 
commercially inclined of all (ountiies Jt antni- 
j-iatcs its custcuncis, luns risks of incrcsises and 
(let leases in jiiites, liunnphs over s[)ace, and suc- 
ceed,^ because the rc'SjioiisibiJity of every tiader is 
immediate and implacable It lic‘ is wrong m his 
cal< Illations, he loses; if lie is riglil, ho gains. 

COMMEIiCIAL AIUmEVIATIONS.~The prin- 
cipal of the abbieviations usetl in commerce are 
noticed under each letter of llie alpliabet. • 
(’DMMEUCI.Mt AVIATIDN. -Riogicss m I'om- 
int icial .uMlion is so lapid, so iiiaiiv unexpected 
(h velopinents aie taking jil.u e, and so k('c n is 
ics<Mich u. 4 o its possibilitic.*-, that inloiniation 
K l.ituig* lb it iii.iy spt't'dily become out of dale 
I he ))i esc nt ai 1 ic le gives tlic posit ion at i he Ojiening 
ot 1920 I he jxtii)) diiven engine, juovuhng as it 
did a light ami comji.ict motoi power, made the 
n.ivig.i.tion of the air a possihihl and tlieic had 
b( cn, lieloie the outbic.ik of v.u in lON.tcnycais 
ul e\'pciuu)Mit and jirogtess 1 he W'ai gaver a 
trcim-ndous imjivlns 1 o in V(“sl igation, ami develop- 
tm-iil w<is uicie.ised .i t liousami-toJd Jn 191-4 it 
was .1 ncrvt'-llutteiing <id\, t iil^ii c- to make' a flight , 
now' flying is looked ujMm as an oidiriaiy incidenl 
of life, Cabinet Muusteis lly betwecni London and 
I'atis, lh(‘ Atlantic h.is been ctossctl m a single 
night, ulrc-ady tlu'ie li.'ue apjM'aicd some jiaying 
jiroposit loiis in ac'i ltd li.uisj.oit Since 1914 engines 

i>'i\'e UKieas(d in jxvivei fioni 100 to (SOO lioise- 
jiowei in Singh- unit , 1 he <iei opiane s]><‘< d lias grown 
lioiii to MO^jmles an lionr, tin- lum- to chnib 
lOfOOO ic-el l#as Ix-en ledixf-d fioiii an hour to six 
luimites, .111(1 otliei 1111])! ovements h.ive corre.s- 
jHimled Noi docs ])i (;gi ess slmw signs of slackening. 
Obvioush , howeveu, to evolve a s.il isfactory 
comjxtilor w/h*lhe itulway or tlie motor seivice, 
w'c shall have to Jonc.cnti at e ujion oilier qualities 
th.in tlios(‘ inainlc' consichicd in the- fighting 
machine ; lapid climbing and mama uvnng ability 
iiitdde the gooc^ wai niachnu- cluapness, .safely, 
and carrying ca[)a( ily will be ol jirimai)' inijiorlancc 
for.lhe peace maclnne 

."here may be- some levoliit lonary inventions 
at liand*— file- devising, for instance, of a new form 
of motor utilising the ladio-active eneigy of the 
earth, or the internal energy ot tin' atom— that will 
ii'tilfe comineicial flying piacticable dill a great 
reduction in jiinue cost and in running expense.s 
is so made [lossible, flying will remain a luxury for 
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the few, not a convenience for the milhofi. Not 
many of us can afford to imitate the lady who, 
missing the Atlantic boat-train at Waterloo, tele- 
phoned for an aeroplane, motored to Hounslow, 
and flew to Southampton m time for the boat. The 
existing services show, indeed, potentialities : there 
IS a daily aerial mail route between London (Houns- 
low) and Jhussels and London and Vans ; a daily 
paper during the summer maintained a delivery 
from Windermere to Douglas Hsle of Man) ; and 
people having urgent business nave been prepared 
to pay for long-distance journeys to special destiha- 
f ions. Already Great Britain and Ireland have been 
provisionally mapped out to facilitate travel, 
though owing to our small area and the excellence 
of our rad way service aerial transpoit can hardly be 
expected to reveal its greatest possibilitu's Flights 
across sea and laud reveal these , from London to 
J’aris by aeropl?,ne takes 2^ hours as against 1 \ by 
tram and boat. Hounslow (London) and Lynijine , 
;( Folkestone) are marked out as starting places#for 
France and Central Eurojx* , Felixstowe (Suffolk) 
for Holland and Scandinavia, the railway stnk<‘^ 
of 1919 emphasis! d the fact that a new agenf of 
transport lor mails, passengers, and goods had come 
into Dcmg, but there are mighty {iroblenis yet to 
be solved. The question of cost, for instance, 
would apjiarently place the large airship — deifpite 
its supeiior weight-carrying caj)acity, its power of 
sustained flight, and its greater safety out of the 
question for commercial purpose's An an ship with 
a cargo capacity ot 20 to 30 tons costs about a 
quaiter of what an Atlantic liner of 25,000 tonnage 
costs. And the liner is jirctty well independent 
of weather so that it attains to a legulanty almost 
equal to that of the railway. Yet General Maitland, 
the senior oU'k er on the R34 during hist 

Atlantic airship flight, predicts in optimistic mood : 

■“ 'I'he commercial airship of the not far-distant 
futuie will have a ‘disposable lift ' available for 
crew, fuel, and merchandise or passengers of 50 
to 60 tons. It will have a speed of 90 to 100 miles 
per hour, with ample accommodation forifpassengers 
in the shape of saloon, drawmg-ioom, smOking-ioom 
nml slate rooms, with a lift giving 'kcccss to a roof 
garden on the top, and will be able to remain in tlu* 
xur tor a week oi mor#at a time After a journey 
it will return to mooiings like a water-borne shij). 
only being housed in a shed for jieiiddic 
overhaul " ^ 

live initial cost of an aeroplane is not so seiious 
a handicap ; it is ajiproximately that of a hist-clas^ 
motor-cai ot the same capacit l^^iinning expenses 
are estimated at about 4s 8(1 a nqle For such a 
service as mail-cat rying over great vlisVince^ ft h:*'., 
therctore, much scope. It could carry a letter to 
Calcutta in four days, against the present minimum 
of 16, and could possibly replace for most pui {loses 
the vei y exjiensive cable with its limdnt ion of words 
The elimination of risk, and the oonst qmmt gam of 
public confidence, is a more serious prolilem than 
with the airship, which can stay aloft despit(‘ engine 
tioiiblc, and is less susccjitiblc t() accident m f^g 
and mist. But alieady many safety ajqiliances 
are in being , and. now that we are n<i longt'r 
absorbed m war jiroblems, ceaseless search is being 
marie lor others. Separ<itioii of magneto and 
wireless fiom the petrol system leduces danger of 
firi' ; we are understanding better the use of jiaia- 
chutes at need ; an automatic landing gear les^^ens 
risk of accidents through bad larulmgs , inqaovc- 
ments mthc machines themselves and in the training 


of pilots are proceeding apace. Regular time- 
keeiiing is perhaps less attainable than freedom 
from accident. . Weather conditions may for days 
together render flying too hazardous ; and the* 
enforced idleness would 'be a serious matter in. 
commercial flying. It would, too, affects both 
passenger and mail traffic. For an intending 
traveller would prefer the certainty of arrival* by 
rail or car at a fixed time to the possibility of arriving 
earher by aeroplane. However, the rapidly increas- 
ing efficiency of aircrAtt is making them more 
independent of weather, and scheduled services may 
soon be possiljle 

COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES.^^ is a note- 
worthy fact that commercial examinations were in 
existence for a good many years before there was 
any provision on a national scale for commercial 
education Another fact deserving of note is that 
the beginning of these exammations was almost 
fortuitous. Both are illustrative of the haphazard 
fashion in which thf^ nation — havifig to a certain 
extent recognised thi importance of improved 
edivation for commercial workers — set about the 
task of promoting and encouraging it. That 
examinations should have preceded educational 
facilities is. perliaps, not altogether a matter for 
surprise when we remember that in the middle bf 
the last century what Mr, Gladstone termed “ the 
age of examinations " arrived From this time 
onward none have escaped these ordeals. That the 
e?,rlier result of the imjmlse given to higher cduca- 
' tion by the first Intel national Icxhibition of 1851 
was the mere establishment of examiRation systems 
was unfortunate, and it is a matter for congratu- 
lation that we live under a newer and better dis- 
pensation in relation to u^mmercial training. The 
work which is ndW (ontrollcd by the Board of 
Educatioii was rendered possible by the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889, and the amending Act of 
1891, with the concuircnt provision of funds by 
the Imperial Government, Since that period, 
instruction jin commercial subjects as a branch of 
technical education under national control has 
made enormous headway, while at the saitie time 
the present dayjlcmand for (oinmeicial education 
has tended greatly to the improvement and exten- 
sion of commercial teaching both m e^ulowed 
schools and in the large jnivate establishments 
devoted exclusively to commercial instruction. 
The importan(.e of special training for business 
life, m both the higher and lower subjects of tom- 
inereial education, is now so fully recognised, that 
the resources of the examining bodies aic taxed in 
coping with the papers of the many thousands of 
candidates who present themselves every year. A 
brief retrosjiect will not be without interest m associ - 
tion with the enumeration of present day facilities. 

As a sequel to its work fcjr the Exhibition of 
1851, .+he Royal Society of*Arts decided to *?stab- 
lish examinations as a rqeans of promoting educa- 
tion' in subjects above, or beyond those which 
constitute a general education. lui, 1854 the first 
examination was held, at which one candidate was 
presented. The S(Sciety recognised that its first 
examination was more academic than practical, 
and the following year saw the introduction of such 
subjects as arithmetic, book-keeping, French, and 
German. T^xaminations in literature, science, and 
art were irfa largg measure dropped, owing to the 
establishment of the Science and Art Department 
and the organisation of University Local Examina- 
tions, so that the examinations of the Royal Society 
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of Arts aro now almost entirely in commercial sub- 
jec ts. Additions ayd improvements have been made 
^ from time to time, but the distinctive oiii^inal 
features have been . Retained. 'I he Society's 
exanynations are thicinghout in sepaiate subjects, 
and are open to all who care to sit. irrespectnc of 
attendance or non-attendance at any particnlai 
schcxil All the examinations take place on simul 
tancous dates in the Spring of each >ear, and at 
local centres which are .confined to the United 
Kingdom * 

ThefLondon Chamber of Commeice (Incorpo- 
rated) about ],he year 1890 was iihjuessed by the 
fact that a great deal needed to be done for the 
promotion of commercial edmation in both the 
higlicT and 1h(' lowm bianclie^, on specialis'd and 
svstematic hues, adajited to the lecjuirenumts of 
those aspning to positions in the commercial oi 
linancial woild. It acioidingly instituted an 
annual exaiUMnition for Jinjiois, at the liist of* 
which there was an entry#(>t but sixty-live < andi- 
dates. About four yc'ars I.itei, Senior examinations 
were commem ed, whi< h, beginning with a small 
number of canclidates, have attained to consicUr- 
able pioportions. While candidate's - ( iLliei at 
*^hools or pi ival c* students — can sit in single sub- 
jects, full Commercial Education Cei tilu atc's aic 
gi anted in both the Junioi and thi' henioi giades 
to those students who take leitain s|>eci(ied obhga- 
toi V and optional subjei ts. As the ChamlMi's 
junior Syll.ibus is but slightly sj)c;< lalis^U 
it can be .y^loj^ted in ordinary si hools, because 
it provides foi that sound gcneial edm ation which 
can alone be the basis of the work of a liighlv 
s])cciahscd chaiactei j>|C)vided lor in the Senioi 
Svllabus Ihe exaimnationSj arc* conducted b)’ 
means of local (cntics, and aic held .»nnually in 
the Spiing (l)uiing tlu' lad Icw' ve.irs tluic have* 
bc'C'U extiminat ions held two ot thice times a y< ai 
I'ull j>.irt K uhu s ot times and subjects aie to 1>« 
#)btanied Irom the Sec retai \ ot t he (diambt i ) i he \ 
<ue not conlmed to the United Kingcfom, but aic 
held m the oveisc.is poilions of the' Uiilish 

hhnpate and on thc' Continent hoc .d ( hambcis oi 
Comnu'rc e hcgely <oo])ei,dc', buf tluic- arc- inan\ 

( entre^ in a-isoc lation willi hx al ediu jlion aiithoii 
ties 

Since 1898 thc Icxanynations lioaid of the 
National Union ot 'Jeacheis have comhutecl 
examinations, c hiclly in commcicial snhjc'c ts, and 
with elementary, 'intermediate, and aclvanced 
stages. These examinations have* been lecognised 
by* many local autlioi dies, and, like fhose of other 
bodies, arc held annually in the Sjirini!; d hey aie 
not limited to the United Kingdom, but aie held 
also m India and on the Contyunt. While the- 
examinations are chiefly designyd for those who 
are members of a school or cl.;ss. external c andi- 
dates" are admittecl under certain conditions A 
feature of the iioaicrs ex!iinmafion is the griyiting 
of group certificates m ri frchminai y com sc, which 
are a qualification for admission to teilam 
technological couisc-s • 

In adclition to the national bodies, there are 
several local bodies established as examining 
institutions in then respective <Preas The rncjst 
impoitant of these arc the Uanc^^shlrc and 
Cheshire Union of Institute^ and tlu^ Union of 
Educational Institutions, which* h.ivc* done admir- 
able woi k for many year^ past Eor thc regulations 
of all the examining bodies mentioned, and for 
particulars of the prize/ and other avvaids, the 


respective syllabuses j>ubhshed annually should be 
consulted 

A bru'f enumcM atioii of the c ommercial subjects 
in which candidate.s aro examined is given 
below- 

Ro)al Society of Arts, Ac counting and banking ; 
ai ithmetic ; • book-keejiing ; commercial corre- 
spondence and business training ; commercial 
geography ; (omnieicial history ; commercial law ; 
(economics ; I-aif^ish , hand wilting and corre- 
spondence , languages (luiiopcvin and Oriental); 
prc'cis-wnting , shorthand; typc'WTitmg. 

I..#nilon (Mmiubor of Ooiuinorco. Algebra ; arith- 
metic , banking and currency, book-keeping and 
• accountancy, botany, chemistry; commercial 
and industrial law, comiiuuial geography; com- 
ineic ml histciry , c oinnu n lal histoi y and geogiaphy , 
commeicial jeroducts, diawing,* electricity and 
magnetism ; Ivnglish ; LsjH'ianto , Euclid ; gcom- 
c'tly , handw-nting , l.inguagcs (Em ojiean) ; method 
and im'ic him 1 y ol business, mat lu’inatu s ; photo- 
gi<i}>hy . pohtKa! ec cmomN' ; shoifhand ; sound, 
light, and heat . 1 yjK-w n1 ing 

National Union of Teachers' Examinations Board. 

1 tanking and c uirency , book-keejung ; commeicial 
ai y^hnu tic' ; (ommenial coi respondenre ; com- 
mercial law; di.iw'ing, bnglisli, lispcranto ; 
geogiaphy; handwi iting , languages (Emopcan) ; 
plane and^solid gconu'tiy , shoifhand , theory ancl 
|)iac1i(c olcoiumeuc , t\pewiiting 1 luxsc' are also 
tin- subjects ol examinalion in tin- c.ises tlio 
Union ot Ibl III at loiial iiistilutinns and the 
.islni (' ami (lii'sliiir Union 
TOMMKIU IAL ( OHRESUONDENCE. - In the 
nai 1 ow ^sc^is*' ol the woid, this toim relates to the 
c (u I c-?|)ondcn( e which passc's d.iily between traders 
and manufac tuic'is in tlie business world, but many 
ecluc ationists give it a wider nieanmg, and apply it 
not only to the writing of business letters, but 
intend it to einbi a< e a knowledge* of how the clei ical 
side )f business tiansacfions of all descriptions is 
( onduc tecy 

J ooked at fi»om fins [mnil ol vic'W, therelore, the 
subject includes a tlioiongh knowledge ot office 
routme, from the* junior c Itrks’ duties to those of 
the c hief c lerk I'lhng and imlc-xing must be studied, 
and moie than a jiassing ac cjuaintance made with 
inland and foreign jiost.il in loi mat ion, Ihe drafting 
of telegrams, cncular letteis, and advertisements, 
the pic[)<ualion of c ennmerc lal loims and accounts, 
•such as 7\c count Saks, Accounts Cm rent, Invoices, 
Kecc-i{)ts, and Dcliveiy Notes, arc- distinctly a 
secfitn of ollic ^routine Jn the higher branches of 
llie stftciv n^nst be- im Iml- cl S.ile ot Gocxls, Carnage, 
Hanking, Chciiuc's, Hills of Ivxc liange, and I'lomis- 
sory Notes, Insurance, Iniji^nt and Icxjiort Trade, 
the Markc'ts c^f thc Woild, Hartneiship, Limitec) 
Liability, cf^ AJl tins, tlunigh often loosely desig- 
nated ( onirnerc i.'i Corresjiondcnc e, comjirises an 
f'xtensive commeicial edmation, to deal with every 
aspect ol wlmh would iccjuitc' a volume of sub- 
stantial size' il’6r thc juesent jiuijcose, therefore, it 
IS pi'-jecj-cd to LrcaT the snl'jec t ata ording to its 
liicial intci pi etation and as relating to business 
h'tter.s and lorms whicli jiartakc of the nature Of 
letters.* 

d he rule's for writing business Ictteis will be 
found m the article Li-iiiks, but it may be 
usc'ful to add an oxaini)l<‘ of a meinoi andum showing 
the stvle of heading, etc , generally used. {See 
p 38G ) 
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MEMORANDUM. 


From 

The Textile Trading Co., Ltd., 
65. King Street, 

Manchester. 


To 

Messrs, J Smedley & Sons, 
Cheapside, 

LONDON, E.C. • 


Our Mr. Blyth will be m town on Thursday next, the iiist (or prox ) and will have 

pleasure in calling with the samples asked for m your letter of yesterday's date. 


Memoranda are sometimes inilialkd by^ the 
writer, but are not signed in the same manner as 
letters. They arc used for short notes of the. 
above description and often for empairies for prices, 
etc. 

Quotations. ~<guolat ions ai-e gen(*rallv sent on a 
form partly written and with the es .ential j^ai tieular', 
typecl m Quotations should be signed by lesponsiVle 
persons and the ^irices named ^hould b^' (..uoliilly 
checked, otherwise a serious position might arise 
should a quotation, which ens on the side of being 
too small, be accepted before the enor is discoveied. 


• 

An example of a quotation is appended, the written 
or typed portions being indicated by italics. 

Duplicates of quotations should be carefully 
pre.served for reference, and, may be kept by taking 
a press copy or a carbon duplicate. 

Orders. — An order is a written or verbal instruc- 
tion to supply goods as per particulars stated at a 
specified price. A cof y should always be kept, and 
lor this purpose the %najority of firms use the 
carLym duplicate book. 'Ihe essential particulars 
are filled into the printed forms, which are numbered 
cr?nsecutively. 


Fiom 

Wilson Bros , Ltd , 

* Watling SA Mills, 

ROCHDALE 


QU(.)'1'A1 ION. 

I'o 


May 3\st, 19.. 

Messrs. Stevens & Lord, 

39, New Street, 

NOrriNLHAM 


Dear Sirs, , * 

In reply to your esteemed iruji^igv of the 30th tnst , we haye pleasure m quoting you 
as follows for the goods mentioned Iheicin — * 

30 PtfLCS, 21 in X SO yards, Pattern No 1765, Lancy Slmtin'^s, at S^d. per yard. 

Terms ; Monthly. 

Carnage : I'atd to Nottingham 

Delivery : 2/3 loeeks ^ 

Trusting to be favoured *with your older, which shall receive our best attention, 

We are, 

Yours faithfully, ’ 

h'ur Wilson Bros , Ltd , 

* A P Smart, 

* Manager. 


No. B2519. 


From 

Stevens & Lord, 

39, »New Stri ur, 

NO n INC-^ll AM. 


ORDER 

r f 

lo 

Messrs. Wilson Bros , Lid , 

, ll ailing Street Mills, 

, . POCIIDAL^. 


Please supply the undermentioned goods, and charge the same to ocu' account. 

Yours failhhilly, • 

Stevfns a T.ord, 

per S. Brown. 

30 Pieces, 27 in x 50 yards. Pattern No 1765, Fancy Shirtings, at Sid. per yard, 
as per your quotation of the 31s/ May, 19. . 

Delivery : 2/3 weeks 

Per L. 6' N.W. to Nottingham Statwn. Carriage paid. ‘ 

Please cpiote order No. on invoice « 
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Encloging Eemlttances.— With the object of 
saving labour in despatching remittances, most 
^ farms use a printed or lithogiaphed foira of letter 
after the style of the following. 

• " Excelsior Works," 

LOUGHBOROUGH, 

31s/ May, 19. . 

Messrs. Bailey & Brown have pleasure in 
enclosing cheque value /48 15 0 

which, with discount,- 15 0, 

* .^50 0 0 

will balance your account to the end of May. 

An acknowledgment in duo course will oblige. 
Acknowlcdgmentg. A similar form of letter is 
sometimes used when acknowledging receipt of a 
remittance. The following is an example — 

• 39, Lord* Stri kt, 

• LIVERPOOL, 

15/ June, 19^.. 

Messrs. Rennie Bros., Ltd , beg to acknow- 
ledge with thanks receipt of your cheque ibr 
;^48 15s. whicji has been <luly placed to the 
• credit of your account, and for which formal 
receipt is enclosed herewith. 

Advices. Another formal communication- -gener- 
ally by post card— IS the Advice. Its use is to 
notify consignees of the de.spatch of goods. Wh^a 
an invoice js sent, how'cver, that is gerioially 
sulficient 

Wilton Paper Mills, 

BELFAST, 

^ 15/ June, 19. . . 

We beg to advise you that we h^ve to-day 
despatched to Lancaster Station, L. ,v N IP Ry , 

20 Reels, 35^ tn , White News, Marked L M. 1/20. 
Carriage paid 

F'or Wilton Paper Mills .Co , Lid, 

Proprietors, J. M. 

•“ Lancaster Mercury,” 

L INCASTER. . 

COMMEKCIAL COURT.— (h<‘c High Court) 
COUfMEUCIAL CRISIS. -The lommeitial (iisis 
is cl phenomenon which oiruis at more oi less 
inegulat intervals. It is seldom that a peiiod of 
more than seven yccTis passes w'lthout a iiisis, and 
although on each occasion the crisis may be attn- 
butrd to a dilfeient cause, sm h a^. wai , poor 
hafvests, etc , it c(»tainly would appe.u as though, 
in spite of the marvellous development of modem 
commerd* and indSstiv, there weie some funda- 
mental defeats in our economic ^stiuitiire, leading 
inevitably to jieriods of dcjiression During a penod 
of industrial activity the demamf foi piodm ts and 
inani^1[actuics giows and piiccs“tciid to infreasc , 
this engenders a feeling* of ])rr)sp<'i ity and^ron- 
hdence m the minds of mtmul.u tin ei s, who use all 
possible rneafts to imreasc then outjuit, make 
extensions to their works, am^ im lease their com- 
mitments in various ways. If, as is often the case 
at the commencement of a period of industri.il 
activity, loanable money is pkmtiful, no gre.it 
difficulty IS experienced in boi rowing necessary 
money, and it is perfectly good business for a 
manufacturer to bouow money 5 per cent, if he 
can earn 10 per cent, or more upon it This happen- 
ing on all sides, what occurs is that production 
overtakes the demand,* and as tlus gradually 


OF COMMERCE 

• 

becomes percepuble, manufacturers find themselves 
compelled to reduce pru es in order to secure orders ; 
then as extension of works and new undertakings, 
which have been brought into Existence by the 
prospective profits based upon the high pnees, come 
into operation, this becomes actentuated, and, with 
falhng prices^ and possibly with their loans called 
m by bankers, who at such times reduce their 
credits, the position of many manufacturers who 
have no large outaide t apital resources (and most 
manufacturers have piactically all their available 
capital sunk m their businesses) becomes unenviable. 
Meantime they, in common with tliousaiids of others 
simiFhily cirJiimstanccd, liavc found it necessary to 
rediK c the number of workpeople employed, wmch 
reacts upon the getier.il londilioii of industry, for 
obviously the jihu mg of a number of people out of 
woik ledmos the puu hasmg pow'er of the com- 
munity. All these cii cumstant es, rfiultiphed by the 
thousand, aiul one icactiiig upon the other, con- 
tribute to a general stale of depiession, and some- 
times, when over-speculation has bee ome rampant, 
to a positive panic. 

Sometimes a commercial ciisis can be strictly 
.attiibuted to a specific (ause F'or example, the 
absolute failure of the American cotton crop can 
paiifilysc the whole ol the textile industiy — perhaps 
the most impoi tant industiy in the United ICingdom 
— the ellecLs of wlm h would be felt immediately 
thioughoui all the manufai tilling countries of 
Euiojic. Sometimes a iiisis may be caused purely 
thiough speculation in one (ominodity, g.,*oil oi 
coppen, and again it may be brought about, or con- 
siderably .iggravated, by a b.id cuiicncy system, as 
in (he United States ; and the inter-relationship of 
the cliffcftfnt peoples is now such that a cn.sis in 
one (Commercial centie is immediately felt in every 
other centic 

It IS nnjxissible lieie to refer more than biiefly 
to the causes ol coinmcK lal crises, but we shall not 
1)C far wrong if we say that the ])iim ipal cause is 
summed m:> in the word ovei -production. In this 
ic'spect tjc tendency tow.uds t om enti ation in 
industry in thv shape of nc-ations of vast trusts 
and combines appeals to be S( lentilu ally sound, 
although it may involve othei dis.id vantages from 
th(> public point of vi(‘w, m that it is a gieat tempta- 
tion to exploit th(* publK once a viitual inoncqioly 
111 the manuhutuie oi supply of a ^'ommodity is 
.Tc ([lured With a vast number of small pioduccrs, 
each blindly woi king feverishly to sec me the maxi- 
^num pioht within the shortest possible time, with- 
out rc'gard or evi n knowledge as to the cumulative 
(dfcct*i of sue h’ki lion on the part of lumsedf and of 
hVs fe.lows ,• no attempt tan be made to adjust 
[irodiiction to (onsumption Ihis is well illustrated 
111 the case of the- building ti|(le, wlut h suffers from 
pcMiodual crises caused by ovcr-building. 

Just as a feiiod of industrial activity leads to a 
pencil of dt'jiressioQ and sooner or later to a com- 
mercial crisis, so .a pciiod ol depression leads up to 
anothci sjioll of industrial activity. The weak men 
go to the wsali, thus i educing the number of pro- 
ducers, and with the gradual slackening of the 
demand lor money, loanable money becomes 
cheaper Giadually production diminishes until 
the do<nand overtakes it, ami the whole thing 
commences over again In f.ict. the course of com- 
meicc and industry may be tiac.ed by a series of 
cu/Ves, not all of equal length, but a depression 
following inevitably upon an ujiward movement, 
and vice versd. 
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eOMMDRCUL KDUCATION. — The pre-eminent to secure a place in the commercial world which 

position ol the United Kingdom in the world of had **bccn so long looked upon as a good British 

commerce, which has been enjoyed lor many yeais, prescive. It cannot be forgotten that much of our 

makes the* highest class of commercial education own coin])laccncy and behef that “all would be* 

and elhciency an absolute essential to the successful right in the end” and that “we should muddle 

retention ot this country’s * suj)iemacy. Ihe through" had been fostered by the expfessed 

sons and daughters of the Kingdom, with its beliefs of good economists, foreign as well as 

enormous impoi ts, exports, and shijipihg — referring, native. But the awakening had undoubtedly 

for the moment, to j)ie-war days— and its probably begun at the tune of the outbreak of the Great War, 

more enormous home trade, ^leed to be fully and the demands lor education on a better coin- 

and fairly equip[)ed with the most scientihc training inercial basrs were being made by all those who 

aiul the best business methods, 1o hold then own, cleaily foiesaw the stiuggle for supremacy winch 

to say nothing of inci easing the lead, against was ahead. 

our foreign rivals 'Ihe Empire upofi w'hiclr tlu' It might be interesting to speculate as to what 

sun never sets h.is latgcly grown to b(‘ so m conse- miglit have happened if there had been no war. The 

• lueiice of the Vtislness ot its tiade, and that trad(‘ highly skilful and scientific training ot the Germans 
has been favoured m tlu' past by most exceptional could not but have told against us most seuously, 

circumstances in the shape of aatuial and political and the same is true of the United Slates. But 

advantages, llft^ wealth of its coal and non fields it is suthcient to consider what is the state of affairs 

and the great start which it obtained at the ' m llie year 1920, an^ to see what l^as been done, 

beginning of the Industrial Revolution ])lac(‘d tfus what is being done,*a^d what ouglit to be done 

('ountry m a most tavour<d)h' jaisition, .lud tin' iii the gre.it eia which is before us 

imjietus gamed reiuUred the pojud.it ion petuliaiiy , lif sjute of the liavoc of w'ar and m sjute of the 
litti'd to cany out th(' work dmiiaiided uiulei the bitter international feelings which have been 

new condition ot attaiis r^lachimuy attained engendeied and which cannot fade away for some 
its proper jiositiuu, but inoanwhih' no cllort was lime, there is undoufitodly a great struggle for 

made to improve the (ducatioii of lh(‘ woili^Ts commercial supremacy ahe.id, and it eviT it wiis 
Indeed, the need ot edundion was rather decneii, nccess.uy tor a country to wake f!p and seize every 

especially as the pi()s[)eiity of tlu' coimtiy con- jiossible chance, it is now’ mcessaiy for the United 

tmued witliout its aid All this w.is Vmy w'ell, Kingdom to do so \^T* have suliered and sulieied 

from a merely malcMial jxjint of view, so long sef/ei ely m a materitil sens(‘. Uui shijiping h.is bei-n 

as th«re w.is no feuinidable competition to feai teiiibly reduced, our mdusliies liave been handi- 
Unfil lialf a ceiituiy ago w'e had what was soim - capped m w'ays whicli it is su'piiiluous to 

thing appioachmg a monopoly of slu{)})iiig Out mention, and our opponents aii’ jiiishieg loiward 

merchant vessels carried onr imuiiifactiircs to tlu' No matter what luis t,d^en j)lac(’ m (h riminy, it is 

furtliest eoi nei > of ffie globe , m ieturntli/‘\ biuuglit to Ix' boiiu' in mmd tliat s!j(' is still a well-equi[)p(‘il 

us necessities and luxuiu’s from <vei\^ clime ; nation sojai as Ifer jieuple are coiuemed dlie 

and not only did we shq) goods for ours(>lves, but (hiited States ari* mme ])ros])Cious tlian ever, 

we earned the goods of other countiies, which And refei i mg to the twc> otlu r natK)ns which have 

vastly increased the store's of wi'alth whicli ])()uied liec'ii j)ieviously nientiomd, J«T.puu and ('lima aie 

into the colfeis of the n<.Uion In certain dt.]>art- kei nl) on the ah'it 'llu' l)attle for supienicu y 

menls of nidnutactures wi: were uniivallcd, and m tin* woild of comnuic* is in its eaily stages, 

many of our jirmcely merchants imaij.in’d that and it will (pnckl\ grow to a great et and great ei 

the era of prospei it y w as to coiitnuu' fi oni geiier.vl ion In icein ss. Bid tin le can be no doubt that tli^^^ battle 

to generation, and that the means winch has siillici'd will be' won by (In' be'st c'eimpjied, by t in- nations 

to bung juosjienty into being weie sutticient to whose' knowh'dge' and gi asj) ed eomiin re ial essentials 
maintain It wlien once' it had been obtaiiu'el are- most u'al J In se comnu'icial esse-ntials 'will be' 

But afte'r about a century oi this state' ot llniigs the U'sult m a great uu-asiiie of piojicr tiammg 

a gicat change' came over the' world i'lu' last foi comun'uial life' anfi <1 ))ioj)er uinlei standing 

three decade's’ of the nme-teenth century saw tin' ot the' economics of commeice It is just as liue 

lajuel rise, m a comuu'rcial se'iise, of Geimany to-elay, as it was wlu'n the wouls were S])oken, to 

in the Old World anel the Vndeel States m tine, say w'lth the' late I.otel Gosclien: “We' shall 
New Woild The' manufactures of e'ach of tliese not holel oui own unle-ss we' ele vylop t lie commercial 

countries aelvanced by leaps and , bounds ,1 hey e-ducMt ie)n ot the* count i\ 

began to slip into the feeieign markets whnrh hrfd The end in view of scientific education is to fit 
e'lncc been almost ('xclusively our own, and even to us to occupy the position that we intend to take 
compete with us successfully m some ot our home' up in life. 'lhc"artist mav neglect science, the 
markets 'Iheir comjic^tition bc'cann' ket'iu'r m the scientist may neglect art, the elementary school 
early years of the' twentu'th ce'iifu^v, and was tcachcF may negltlct commerce, but the bufjmess 

most acute* at the time ot the 'outbn'ak ot tin- man must not neglect a.pioper tiaimng m those 

Great War in 1914 And m the year just named things which will lit himr to be a successful manu- 

not only were Goitnany and the United States facturcr or merchant, and enable hiia to hold his 

great and lorimdable iivals for ti,adc m I'veiy own wuth his toroign iivals 

part of the w’oiid, but Japan liad l>ec onu' a jiowerful This education shfnild begin as early as possible 
commercial antagonist in the hai least, and evqii in the life of those destined for business Not, of 

China was waking uji to a knowiedge of her jiossi- course, in the elementary school, for there the 

bihlies in the way of trade It is not to be supjiosed teachers' duty is to tram the children to observe, 

that other nations had lemamcd at a standstill, to questioif, and to think ; its function is purely 

or that countiics in addition to tluise mentioned educative; 'but from the elementary school should 

had failed to enter into the* trade arena, but these be drafted those who intend to make business 
four arc singled out as showing what was being their life’s work into a hi'ghcr specialised school, 

done by okl countiies and new eountiu", alike where tUe subjects taugl^t will all have a bearing 
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upon their future trade or profession. Boys o< the 
age oi thirteen should have an op^^ortunity of 
attending a commeicial day school, where they will 
be taught, not one pariuular phase or asjiect of 
busii>pss, but useful and practical ^subjects which 
will be of material hclji to them, no matter what 
branch of industry or (omnierce they subsequently 
take u]) : ConespondcMKc, Business Methods, Grm- 
mercial Geography, a knowledge of the functions of 
Banks and Exchanges, Insurance, B^ok-keeping, 
Shorthand, etc., and particularly modern languages 
Dead l 4 nguages may be left to those who do not 
need to take up a commcuial career, or who are 
training for a purely .scholastic profession, or for 
literature, medicine, the Chun h, etc. . but the 
commercial school shojild be in evidence in this 
the greatest of commercial countries more so than 
in any other, .so that the poorest youth on leaving 
the elementary school may have an opportunity 
of fitting himiielf for his future, equally with any 
youth of more fortunate cifcumstances To-day is 
supposed to be the day of the poor boy, bi^t it 
never can be truly so until the poor boy has an 
opportunity to learn in the day tune the rudiments 
and essentials of his intended work. 

• There is no dou^jt th<it the age fixed for leaving 
school has Ikhmi placed too low. Buf it is (putt' ci r- 
tam (h<it tile only way ol getting compulsory 
education was to procet'd by caodully giaduated 
sle))s ihe hist st.Uutes lelating to anything 
uiuvcisality of education n('re passi'd about liall ,* 
contuiy ago, .and u])on the foumlation then I.ud it 
has been the aim <Lnd object of .til thosi* who .irc 
interested m tlu ('levatioii of tlu' iuass<’s of file 
people to build up sy tein winch shall com]ie1e 
successfully with t lie systems of qt het t ount i u's, and 
assist US m retaining the <ulvantages w^iich hav<* 
been conferred u])On us lioin othei sourc(‘s 'ili<‘ie 
was then the eia of continuation schools, always 
lield in ('venings .Mt hongli t hese cannot be set dow ri 
;ts a failure, tlu' lack of anything like^conrpulsion 
and the absnid legulations as to th<“ maintenance 
of clas^.’s -in the vast majoiity ol cases! lie nurnlx'r 
of tliose attending the classes an<[ not the qiuility 
of the instM'tion iinpaited w<is the soft t(s( 
applied^ — never g<ivc tlit'se classes a piopei chance, 
ilu' betti'f imdliods of more recemt years liave t.iken 
away some of tlu‘ r(“proarh«of evening continuation 
schools, and the wiiole mattei has been chsilt with 
at gieat length m the Education Act, 1918 (See 
("on riNOATIO.N Sc HOOTS, aiid IvDin \llON ) Xevri- 
theless, it will recjuire all oui national eneigv to 
place us in a really ?oimcl position, and the working 
of the new Act will tollowed with inteic'st 

Many an ambitious man, already launched in 
business, has reason to regret thajt his early educa- 
tion was too academic. From a lit^rrary, classical, or 
a “ general “ point of view, it ma^y or may nqt have 
been valuable ; but as it lacked those c.ssentials 
which concern the method by which he carnt his 
livelihood, Im lias beem eonqx-lhsl, in tln^ 
past, to do double* vvoik by attending evening 
classes to make up for thot» elcficie-ncie's of Ins 
eaily education. No amount of after study, how- 
ever, can compensate for the lo.ss of youthful 
education designed on the right lirfcs It is only at 
the outset of his career that the educa<kion of the 
future business man can be acquired in »o adequate 
a manner that his mind and h^nts may become, 
so to speak, cast m the ^lusincss inoulcl. And it is 
this at whicii the new Eduction Act aims. 

The course of study suggested below is not 


intended to be a model course, but while it may be 
enlarged upon, all the .subjects named therein 
should take their place in any scheme of commercial 
education. 

(1) A knowledge qf the commodities of commerce 
(es])euanv of that in wliu h a jreison is, or intends 
to be, engaged) 

(2) English, 

(3) Mode I n langu.igi's h i ciu h should be acijuired 

in any case, and fo this anothci language should 
bt^ added At pri-scmt it is th(\ fashion <o decry 
the Geiman tongue It will, however, lemain a 
lUOsT imjHiiiant comrm icial language in spite ol 
all tnal has hajijH'iu'd Instead of (jerman there 
js now a tmulency to give moie attention to Spanish 
In view of tile incK'ased c oniinuim atioii and business 
K'latioiis with S«.)n;h AnuMua this is an excellent 
l(le<i g 

(4) Book-keeping and Accounting. 

/,5) Correspondence and Otfice Routine. 

(6) Banking (including Bills of Exchange, 
Cheques, Notes, etc ) and Insurance 

(7) Expoiting and Iinpoiting. 

(8) Mercantile Law. 

(9) Organisation of Offices and Works. 

(10) Arithmetic. 

(!♦) Commercial Geography (dealing especially 
with the geogiaphical distribution of commercial 
commodities, trade routes, and means of convey- 
ance to important markets) 

(12) Shorthand. 

Needless to say, the teaiheis of these suDjects 
should be pt actual men fitted for their work by 
special knowledge and expeiii*ncc of the subjects 
undertaken by them. 

AIthou,gfi much has been done in recent years to 
develop < ornmercial edncalion in this country, the 
sy.stein <loes not in any way appioach that which 
might leasonably be expected to be in operation 
in so great a commcKial nation. Too much has 
been left to the Chambers of Commerce — which 
have dom^ most [iraiscworthy work — and private 
initiative, •and too little has been borne oy the 
right shouldeis^ — tliose of the (Government. One 
cannot but think of the splendid and successful 
cllorts of the London and Biadford Chambers of 
Commerce on behalf of Commercial Education 
without a feeling of thankfulness that those 
engaged m commerce not only know* the needs of 
commcice, but strive to .satisfy those needs by 
educating the community. 

* It IS true th.it we have a few Day Schools of 
(Commerce, .an(J( that a Faculty of Commerce is 
gvantfe] by jcvcPal universities ; but it is al.so true 
that these aie the exccjitions and not the rule. 
Tlie lend given by oui youngti univei'-ilies has beiii 
followed u]) l)v London Uiiiv«sity, and the spkndid 
work of (lu yc4i oj)olit:in tJniveisity in the past m 
( very 1 >1 .UK h of I'c^u .it ion augurs wi ll for the success 
of this n \v schi nii 

COMMERCIAL HANDWRITING.— That writing 
IS not so good as it used to be has become a com- 
monplaie remark ncccjited on all hands. Modern 
methods have ousted it from the piide of place it 
oit;c iKcupied with its sister subjeits, reading and 
anthmetic In the days of our gi andfathers, pen- 
iiiansluf) was looked ujion as a subject well worth 
acquiring Nowadays it w'ould bo a dilTicult matter 
to fjnd the c ounterpart of the writing master of the 
old days. Of all the adverse influences to writing, 
the typewriter must be reckoned the foremost. 
Great, however, as aie the manifest advantages of 
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the latter, there is still much left that the pen 
alone can acefomphsh. Clerks and business men 
generally, therefore, should consider it worth while 
to acquire a proper knowledge of the art of pen- 
manship. One of the most glaring; anomalies of 
T)ur educational system consists in the lack of 
method in the teaching of this subject.. Children are 
taught to make the letter forms by finger action. 
This is done usually with the wrist held down, whilst 
the fingers are contorted and* strained. Hence, 
in the school, the foundation of bad writing is laid. 

When we realise that weighty volumes have been 
written dealing with the correct methods of hojding 
•and using golf clubs and cricket bats, it does seem 
somewhat discreditable to us as a nation of practical 
business men that we go on blindly ignoring the 
elementary principles that should guide us in the 
art of penmanship. In the United States and 
Canada this state of things is unknown. Keen on 
anything that makes for efficiency and expedition, 
their schools place the subject in a. j^rominent jilai e 
in the curricula. To cnabh* a child to write witlioiit 
nervous or muscular strain is sometlung wluch our “ 
American cousins think well worth striving for. 
The economic factor, loo, is not lost sight oi. A 
boy who can write quickly from his arm is obviously 
worth more from the conimcr( lal standpoint t^ian 
one who writes slowly with lus fingers One of the 
severest indictments levelled by business men at 
our educational system is that a boy on leaving 
school is often unfitted 'for the simjile duty of 
addressing envelopes. There is no blinking the fact 
that there is much tiuth in the charge Ihe boy, 
then, as a rule begins to learn his writing after he 
leaves school, and, of course, without princijilos of 
any kind. Some, subconsciously, adoj*t‘..m^cthods 
approximating to the correct ones, and learn to 
use their arms, whilst others depend on finger move- 
ment alone. To these latter writing ever remains a 
laborious and irksome duty — something to be 
shunned as .a plague, rather than practised as a 
pleasure. It is possible for everyone 19^ become a 
good wTiter, by which is meant one wh(< can wiite 
a clear, regular, and legible hand, find these, after 
all, are the leading features of good penmanship 
A tendency to scribble is something that should b(' 
guarded against. It is indubitable that w-nting can 
only be done rapidly up to a certain point — a point 
where the act" on is governed and controlled by the 
mind and the muscles. Just as a distinction is made 
between walking and ^unninL^ so should a similar 
comparison be drawn between writing and s( ribbhng' 
It has been remarked that the irjpn of ordinary 
education who is a first-rate penfnan, can^^lwiy's 
command a situation To a junior in business, 
writing is of especial value, inasmmh as it forms 
a standing advertisem4'‘nt of his ability in a parti- 
cular direction, and has the cflect of, cbawing atten- 
tion to himself. In this respect, it lias a (decided 
advantage over more solid but less noticeable 
acquirements. The ambitious junior having 
attracted the notice of his employers by lus writing 
may, by adding to his stock of knowledge, a**!! by 
the cultivation of business habits, rapidly build up 
a reputation that will help him to go fai on t^ie 
road to success. 

Pens. The right kind of pen to use is lArgely a 
matter for individual choice. There are, however, 
many pens on sale that it would be wise to av^id. 
An ideal penholder is one that is not too thick, 
about 7 in. long, and is well balanced The com- 
mon red penholder, supplied to schools, satisfies 


these conditions when the barrel is fixed in such a 
way as to prevent it shpping round the holders. 
Plated or polished barrels do not give the gentle , 
grip one needs. A mediuq;i .pen nib is the best for 
general use. Fine or broad mbs, of course,. have 
their special advantages. , 

Holding tho Pen. Special attention should be 
given to the following directions, as success, to a 
great extent, depends on mastering them. Though 
writing masters difier concerning small points, they 
arc practically unanimous in accepting the main 
principles as here laid down. The correct position 
may be acquired by noticing the hand as it hangs by 
the side when walking. The fingers take an inward 
curve towards the palm, and the muscles are at rest. 
With the hand in this position, the arm should be 
gently laid on the desk m such a manner that the 
right corners of the third and fourth finger nails 
touch the paper, without the wrist or hand coming 
into contact with tlir' desk. There* will, then, be 
three points of contaart, the j^icn-point, the thud 
and^ fourth finger nails, and the unclcrpart of the 
foicarm. The fcjrearm position is of the utmost 
importance , it ensures the j'lcn points touching the 
paper evenly by directing the holder towards the 
shoulder and helps to impait that clean finish Vo 
the stroke which is the hallmark of good penman- 
ship. All the movement needed from the arm may 
be obtained without hfting it from the desk, the 
^ft muscles of the underpart acting as a pivot. 
»Tnc tendency of the forearm to roll over on to the 
right bone must be carefully avoided. If it should 
happen, the pen will, of course, be out of position, 
and work across the points, causing fluffiness and 
inequality of line. A C019 placed on the wrist will 
help to cure this te^idcncy Whilst the com remains 
the arm vill be in the right position. The thumb 
should be bent and placed opposite the first joint 
of the first finger. Writers seeking improvement 
find in this a stumbling-block. Having by force of 
habit used the thumb fully extended, exceptional 
vigilance is' needed to keep it fixed as described. 
Inattention in this matter will j)revcnt the arm 
moving as it sliould. The first finger should be 
arched and laid on the ])cn, the second is placed at 
the side just above the root of the nail, tfic third 
and fourth rest on the nails as j)rcviously described. 
The pen should be hel(J gently. Let there be no 
tension anywheic J'he body should be lield as 
ciect as possible, both arms resting on the desk, 
with the elbows pushed out. 'I he book or paper 
must be kept paiallel to the edge of the 
desk " ‘ 

Movement, Movement shoulfi come from the arm 
sliding up and down on the third and fourth finger 
nails, the action . resembling that of a piston rod. 
In doing tins, tlvp wiist must not touch the desk. 
The rrjovement should be smooth, rhythmiCt^l, and 
easy. Pausing and jerky movements should be 
avoided In writing snfall letters, allow the first 
and second fingers to move with thc^ thumb, hand, 
and arm together. By placing the forcfingei about 
2 in. from the pen point, this combination of move- 
ment becomes an easy matter. The arm alone 
should be used in making capitals. The movement 
is delightfully easy when once understood. It con- 
sists in producing letters by free, unchecked move- 
ment without the least trace of pause in the stioke. 
The capital C may be cited as an example. This 
letter is frequently formed, by three separate move- 
ments. The first by a slow upward finger movement ; 
the second being a combined finger and arm 
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movement pressed heavily down, whilst the third is 
usually a rapid flourish. This laborious n!ethod 
represents an amount of mis-speut eneigy m place 
of what should be an easy and natural operation, 
do produce this letter •or any other capital in one 
free* stroke from the arm is much easier, ensures 
better form, and occupies one-half the tunc of the 
former method. Downstrokes may be thickened by 
pressure fiom the forefinger ; but this must be done 
without any sla( kening of speed In practising 
capitals, the letters shoiild be written on a large 
scale, about 2 or 3 in in size. The arm movement 
IS thA easy. As facility is acquired, tlie exercises 
should be reduced to the size of ordinar\ willing 
The size of capitals should depend upon the size of 
the small letters they aceompany. To make the 
capitals twice as largo as the small letters is a gn<xl 
rule, especially for account books By keeping tlie 
looped letters the same size as the caintals. a 


narrow wlute space will separate one line from 
another, and thiow up the writing. 

Style. Unnecessary ornament should be left out. 
Only the skilled penman may indulge a tendency 
to flounsh, and even then but sparingly. To the 
ordinal y wiiter tha best advice is to aim at a stWe 
which shall be easy to wiite and easy to read, witn 
just enough beauty of foim to render the eflect 
pleasing 

1 he exerc ises accompanying this article have been 
done with ordinary steel pens, and appear just as 
they vsere written, without re-touching or alteration 
of any kind Being ])hotographically reprciduced, 
tliqy are, course, exact copies slightly reduced of 
the onginal manuscripts 

Students arc, however, urged not to depend 
<'ntirely lor improvement (ui these examples, but 
are recommended to consult the treatises on 
IJandwritiv^ issued by the ijublisiicis of this work. 
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POSITION OF HAND AND ARM. • 

N.B.— THE RIGHT CORNERS OF THE SURFACE OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH 'FINGER NAILS 
ARE RESTING ON THE DESK. , • 
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VII. W OF Tin. HAND IlHI D liPWARDS SHOWING POSl 1 lOJJ OF THK FINGERS 'WHEN THE 
* HAND HANGS HY THE sfDF 


COMMKRriAL LAW.— '1 he term ConiineiiKil Ihc piinripal souue of Coinmcnial Law is the 
I.aw, or Its equivalents antile Law and /cv < oinmon law of Lnj^land, t c , (he law of Ln^land 

Mercaioria— IS used, in a Keiieial way. to denote as administered in the Kind's (o^ts after the 

those portions of the law whuh deal with (he iif^hts Norm. in Conquest (Sei- Common J.aw ) 1 he com- 

and cjbligalions spiiHj^in^' out of thi* trans.ii tions mon law b(.‘< <iinc settled .ifter (he middle of the 

between mercantile jicisons It is only for < on- ^hiite'enth centuiy, ^ont (hat was too early tor all 

\eilience that the t(^ m is .qqclied to .1 jioi'tion of (he the i ecpin eim nt s of eomnierc e which sprang up 

hiw, and the selecti^m is quite aibitiat> The law v4tcr»yiat ^leiifHl Conseipiently, many modifica- 

of England knows of no such .irtitui.il division tions wei c- necessary, .ind these have been brought 
111 recc'ut yeais a court h.is been*c‘s( .ablislu'd whuh .ibout by the- mlliiein c of eeputy, the force of 
IS called (he Commc-iiial Coui( oi>(h( King’s IJ.-iu h statutes, and the prevalenc * of custom Icquity is 

side the High Couit of justice, .111(1 1o th^s (ouit (hat supiiU^yu^ital law whuh w.is administered 

h.is been .assigned thc-tn.d'of causes .ansingout ot foiinc-ily by the* ^dmit of Chancery for the lehef of 

the orciin.ii y 1 1 ansaetiuiis ^t mere h. lilts and ti a»lcTs , tlujse suitcas wlio could not find an .idecjuate 

amongst othe^, those lelalmg to the eonstnution icniecly in the common law c_ourts. Ey degieea 

of rnerc.intile documents, exjioit or impoit of the tides c)f ecimty bc*c anu‘ just as lixecl as the rules 

merehandisc, atlreight ment, «nsuranc.e, b.inkmg. of coinmem 1.4w' but the two systems of English 

and mercantile agency and rnc-rc antilc^ usages” law wc-ic kept ciiiitc- distmet until the passing of 

But it IS ncjt always easy to discovu'r what is and tfcc Jnduatiue Acts cit 187.d .iiul 1875 Now, law 

what IS not a case cvhich may* or may not be a‘nd ecpiity arc admmisteied eciually in all the 

assigned to the special court, nor .me Ahe lulcs of courts,* aiul it is lauJ down as <a general principle 

the High Court always yciy hehdul imthe mattc-r that when there is a conflict between the rules of 
Still, as this IS essentially a matfc i of praciticc, it is eqpity’ and those of the common law, the former 

unnecessary to pursue Ijic subject furtlier, at least are to jirev.ail Statutes signify Ac ts ot Parliament, 

so fai as the question of lej^al pi occdure IS concerned dating fronT the time of Henry HI to the present 
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day*. An Act of Parlianjent is superior to and over- 
rides any rule of common law or equity. 

But custom has played a great part in framing 
what is known as commercial law, and the various 
customs which have been proved to be of advantage 
have become part of the t oiymon ' law, and have 
often been specially sanctioned by statute. These 
mercantile customs came into existen<.e veiy freely 
at a time when little or no attention was paid to 
trading, and when the statute law of England was 
mainly occupied with the teni/Vc of land. These 
customs sprang up amongst merchants and trade! s, 
and they were absolutely essential for the conduct 
of business, though quite unknown to tiie law <^f the 
land. Then origin was various. Some were derived 
from the practices of foreign merchants, some were, 
taken directly from the Boman law, and others, 
especially those leferring to maritime commeice. 
were adopted frpm the vaiious codes put forth by 
some of the leading cities ot southern Europe at 
different periods of their exist cm e. The conset vattvc 
tendencies of the old English judges made it 
extremely difficult for the tradcMS to obtain the ^ 
slightest recognition for these customs and usages, ^ 
no matter how jiicvalcnt they might be sho-^n to 
be ; but a change tame about m the generatn n of 
lawyers who exercised a poweiful influence aftei the 
Revolution of 1688. d he fust great incrcarftile 
judge was Lord Holt, who w.is the Clnef Justice in 
the reign of Anne; but even ho would mot admit 
the existence of customs and usages except with 
considerable limitations 'Hus is well shown by an 
extract from the judgment of the leading ease of 
Goodwin V. Robarts, which was tried in 1875 The 
extract about to be quoted indicates very clearly 
the difficulty there was, lather more than two 
centuries ago, to obtain <\ jucluial recognu^n/if the 
practice of treating promissory notes as negotiable 
instruments {qv). 

Chief Justice Cockburn says as follows: “'Ihus 
far the practice of merchants, traders, and others, 
of treating piomissory notes, whether payable to 
order or bearer, on the same footing »s bills of 
exchange, had received the sanction of #ae courts, 
but Holt having become Chief Justice, a somewhat 
unseemly conflict arose between him and the 
merchants as to the negotiability of [)iomissory 
notes, whether payable to order or to bearer, the 
Chief Justice taking what must now be admitted 
to have been r narrow-minded view of the matter, 
setting his face strongly against the negotiability 
of these instruments, contiar^ as we aic told by, 
authority, to the opinion of \^"stminster Hall, and 
in a senes of successive cases, persisting m holding 
them not to be negotiable by rndoiserngift (fc 
delivery The inconvenience to trade arising there- 
from led to the passing of the statute of 3 and 4 
Anne, c. 9, whereby pf-omissory notes were made 
capable of being assigned by mdorsem^^nt, oi made 
payable to bearer, and such assignment was thus 
rendered valid beyond dispute or difficulty. It is 
obvious from the preamble to the statute, which 
merely recites that ' it had lioen .held that such 
notes were not within* the custom of merchants,' 
that these decisions were not acceptable to the 
profession or the country. Nor can there be muefj 
doubt that, by the ii.sage prevalent amongst mer- 
chants, these notes had been treated as s<'curities 
negotiable by the customary method of assignment 
as much as bills of exchange properly so-callud. 
The statute of Anne may, indeed, practically 
speaking, be looked upon as a declaratory statute, 
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confirming the decisions prior to the time of Lord 
Holt." 

Other great judges in the eighteenth century were 
more and more amenable to the value of mercantile* 
customs and usages, and the name of Lotd Mansfield, 
who died in 1793, will always be honourablf con- 
nected with this improvement. It was largely*owing 
to his perseverance that so much of what had pre- 
viously been merely customary usages existing 
amongst merchants and traders became a paot of 
the coramop law of Erfgland, and at the present 
day if it is satisfactorily proved that a custom is in 
general use and is approved and acquiescefi in by 
a large body of the community to which it especi- 
ally applies, a judge is bound to take judicial notice 
of It as though it was a particular legal rule. 

In connection with this^ growth of mercantile 
law, it IS useful to consider the following extract, 
which IS taken, like the one above given, from the 
^ judgment in Goodwin v, Robarts — ^ 

" The law merchaifi, is sometimes spoken of as a 
fixed body of law, formfng part of the common law, 
and, as it were, co-eval with it ; but as a matter of 
legal histoiy, this view is altogether incorrect. The 
lafvV merchant thus spoken ot with reference to bills 
of exchange and other negotiable securities, though 
forming part of the general body of the lex mered- 
toria, IS of comparatively modern oiigin. It is neither 
more nor less than the usages of merchants and 
traders m the diffeicnt depaitmenfs of trade, rati- 
ficyl by the decisions of courts of law, which, upon 
?>iic h usages being pioved before them, have adopted 
them as settled law with a view to the interests of 
trade and the public, convenience, the couit pro- 
ceeding herein on the well-known piinciple of law 
that, with reference to tiatisactions m the different 
departments of traf*.e, c oiiits of law, in giving efiec.t 
to the contracts and dealings of the parties, will 
assume that the latter have dealt with one another 
on the footing of any custom or usage prevailing 
generally in the jiarticular, dojiaitment By this 
proce.ss, what before was usage only, unsanctionecl 
by legal decision, has become engiaftecl upon, or 
incorporated into, the common law, and ma^^ thus 
be said to form ])<irt of it " 

It follows, theiefore, that when once a general 
usage oi custom has been judicially asccitainisl and 
established, it becomes a part of the law inei chant, 
and coints of justices rAe bound to know and to 
recognise it 

By degrees, the law connected with special 
blanches of what is generally known as Commercial 
Law IS being drawn uj) in separate statutes, ajicl 
sooner or later a very considerable codification will^ 
be ellcctcd. The best known instances of codifica- 
tion so far aie t'he Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 ; the 
Factors Act, 1889', the Partnership Act, 1890 ; the 
Sale of C'.oods Ac<, 1893; the Merchant Shipping 
Act, B’94 , the Conqianies (Consolulafiuii)* Act, 
1908 , and the Bankrnp1<iv Act, 1914. 

COMMERCIAL PR^DtJCTS. — All the most 
impoitant commercial products of Idle world are 
noticed under separate headings in their aljih ibctical 
order. * 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER .—A commercial 
tiaveller is a jicr^Jn who is sent out by a business 
house as its rcprescmtal ive or agent tor the jmiposc 
of procuring ordcis for th(‘ jiriiK ipal or jiiincipals 
for whom hb acts , His position depends entirely 
upon tho agiecinent which he makes with his 
principal. Sometimes he rs paid by means of a 
salary only, but, in the, majority of cases his 
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remuneration cicpends upon the trade whuh he the world of commerce by thoir alertness in finding 

introduces, te , he is paid by commission. lie is new openings and then readiness in taking advantage 

, not in the position of a commission agent, as h(‘ of opportunities e 

never sells on Ins own account, but jirocures orders Oblalning a Position. There cannot be laid down 
for lys principals, \\ho act ujion his ordeis and any invariable rule lor obtaining an appointment 

instrimtions When employed in the United King- as a commerci.il ti.iTc'ilei. It is by no means difli- 

dom, lie IS under no special lestiictions ; but if a cult to secure such a jvisition, but it may Uc neccs- 

commercial trac ellcr is employed to go abioad, it sar) at tiist fo taki' up .ui .igiMicy that has nothing 

is essential that he should ai ipiamt himself with all in its favour exccjit the tail that it will lead to a 

theVequirements of the co.untries wlui h he mteiuls good O|)portuuity Jat ci . Almost anyone can get 

to visit. Most countiies impose a la* upon sucdi c omimssion ageiu les wheie they will be paid on tfie 

person^ but the details connected with all matteis rt'snlts they are ,ible to obtain for then jumcipaU. 

relating to commerLial tiavellmg abioad must be liut it is the men who woi k on c oinmission who arc 

ascert.ained fiom the consiilai i ejMcseutatn e of the likely to regret their choice- of occupation, although 

particular cocmtiy the commission method of payment is still a 

It IS of the Inmost imjioitance that the tenns -favourite one in some hiu-s, and theic have been a 
of thc^ engagement of a*coninu rcial ti a\ elh-i should good m.any nu n who have clone well out of it. 

be set out in willing 01 cemise if the engagenicnt Still, the- young man desiious of taking up the 

IS to exleiul over a year it must be- SC) e\ icleiicc'd by calling should tiy to obtain a sAlatic-d position, 

writing undeifc the St.atiite loauds {(J v ) , but* It is moie dilhc ult to obtain, but easu-r to retain, 

difficulties so often aiisc- to the conditions of a^ the salary makes the task jiossibh- when he has 
employment, the length of notice, .ind the- oideis got it. 'lo obtain .i salaiied position, a ninji may 

U})On which commission is to be ])ai(l, th.il c^eeiv , nec-d inlhicnce, special aits of putting his case 

effort should bo iiiade to have nolhiiig to ch.inee befoic- hkely linns, or he may have to spend a 

It IS geiU'ially the coinmission ]).i\abl(‘ in lesjxct certo^n amount of time iii an ludooi position 

what are Knowri as “ic-pc-al oideis ” that c<iusc-s aw.'^tiiig his ojipcutunit y. 
the great c'st ditliculty, and it is not c .cs\ to lay down Pajmonl nil ('omilllsHion. 'this iiuu h may be said 
cleai .and inflexible iiih-s loi llu- v.uioiis decisions for tin- “commission" metliod of payment: the- 
that have boon given A])io])oil\ di ,il1 c-d .igi ( c m< nt biggc-st incomes made by liavelleis aie meue fre- 

will save inuc h trouble and the d(‘lay and annoy. LiK c- (pn-ntly cri that basis, and time* aie certain firms 

consequent upon llir sanu- which li.i\o vciy siuccsslully .adaptc*d theiuselvos 

COMlilHIKTAL TKAVbLIiIN(».“-Tho cpicstion to working on that )ine. Ifiit the- bc-ginuer ",on the 
times aiises w-hcthei it is bettc-i to sjjcnd nioiu ) on load " will be wusc- to avoid c oinmissioiis if he cun 

adveit isemc-nts and bung trade to \ou oi to send jiossibly do so 'llu- cxjk iienoed man, however, if 

out ti.wellers to take tr.ulc- into the woild lluic In- has an cst.iblished (oniu-clion and has proved 

is mu( h to be saul cm itoth suh s , .md ])U)b,ibh .c his .ibility to inlluc-nc e hc .ivy tiadc-, may find that 

judic ious blc'uding of the- two i^ietliods js the- most he wiill^e.irn a l.irgci im onu- by woiUing on u 

etfectivc' ])lan. Ihc tiavellc-r, thoi’igh, bungs tin- commission nu-thod of jiaynient. 

personal touch into haul business rel.ations He is Noft'HHury (jualitlCH. A thoiongh knowledge of 
the link between the jiroducer, evolving sc hc-mc-s the goods and an unc-inng judgment as to the 

•for an mcioasecl and .( lu-.ajx-nc d output, ,ind the rc-epme nienls of the customc-rs are the chief charac- 

consumer, mUrcsled in the quality ol tin- goods teustu s nc‘cess,u y m a c omrnercial tmveller. And, 

and tjie juice juud tor them , he is the channel of to be su|ccssfiil, he must bV- a liard woiker. He 

commumc.ition whereby the w.ants of the w'Orld .Lie must learn tc\liavc' faith in him.sc-lf, in his goods, 

tiansmittcd t -i modify jiioducts*; he is the butici and in his tirm. Hr must be- jiolite and courteous 

preventing shoe ks, softening { omjil.aint s, i“Xj)laming m his lelations with his cuslomc-rs, and have the 

defects, restoring e(]ijanimity to incensed biiNcis, gift of accurate and quick ju-rception m order to 

and obt.aining concessions foi them fiom selleis fjc- able to judge of the jiartii ular circumstances of 

To a young man just l.ilung up a busme-ss c au er, a c ase Tact and patic-nc c-, loo, are valuable assets 

two ])omts aie frequc-ntly uigcd in l.ivour ol lo the travellei Moi c-over, thc» “ cOiUtncuT lal " mu.st 

commercial travelling — j)Oss(*ss an honoui.ibh- charactc-r and be master of 

1. It IS of great eclueat lon.al value- » liiniself so as lo Icy- c aji.iblc- of withstanding the 

*2. It is olton ^arlK ularly .adv.intagc-ous .is a temjilations whn h follciw from the freedom of a 
• stcpjung-stone to some lucrative ajqiomt incut , trav^ellei 's lifr^ 'Ihis fact of freedom strikes none 

travellers being iif a f.avourc-d potjition as rc-gards V) fo»c ibl)»as flu- man who has just gone out from 

the opportunity of chscovc-nng juomismg “ ojieii- a well-disc ijilinc-d office to ti.ivcl at some distance 

mgs" ’ from ficadquartc-i s Tin' change is so abrupt, the 

With regard to the fust of lluse points, thc-re is sc-nse of liberty so keen, i\k' absence of rostr.aml so 

no doubt that commeicial tiavellmg is mftst v.ilii- apjsirc-nt, Hie uncontrolled mind may become 

able as an educational life. It h.xs been said lh.it unbal.'inc c-d. • 

the comnierci.al room, fhe me ic hunt's office, tin; The- traveller nu-c-ls and must adapt himself lo 

tradcsman’s^lioj), the stock-room, and the- r.ailway the morose and taciturn, the- jovial and exuberant, 

tram are all patts of a great yusme-ss college, wheie the man wh^sc^ whole- soul is business and the man 

a man can learn more m two or three- years Hian who regards business as a mere incident And he 
he might under ollu-r circ umsl.inc <-s m tc-n ^musl leave thc-rn all m a good humour with him 

As to the second jiomt . il 1 1 .i f.ac t th.at most . and lus firm. He must , in tad, be the c oncentrated 

men become commercial travc-lleis with the notion essc-n^ o of lac 1 if he- goes through the week without 

of ch.anging their means of livelihood Liter. alHiongh mishap, without hui ling some sensitive soul. His 

some find that in becoming travellcis'tlic-y took u]> task is exacting, but Hic- gams arc great, 

the right life-task Mc-n have made foil lines on tin- * Other qualities th.at go to make a successful 

road before now, but tor one such it is easy to find traveller arc- the possession of a healthy body and 

many who obtained success in one- pait or other ol a healthy mind. These two tilings, which often go 
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together, greatly help their possessor on the road- 
The work is more nerve straining as a rule than 
are indoor positions, and the hours arc longer, so 
that the calls upon resources of thought, energy, 
and health are more irequent and pressing. 

Duties. With regard to the 'usual duties of com- 
mercial travellers, a few general observations may 
be made. The traveller must try to ‘maintain the 
old customers of his firm, regain any that have been 
lost, and be continually endeavouring to enlarge 
the circle of buyers by the acquisition of new on«s. 
Connected with this is the sujicrvision of the old 
customers and the ( orrect estimation of the new 
ones in regard to their credit and solvency. 'Flien, 
frequently, the traveller is lesponsible for the* col- 
lection ot outstanding debts horn the customers, 
and so c arries with lum statements of their acc omits. 
He may be entitled to accept payments and give 
legal reccqits, arfd when this is the case* he oc< upies 
a particularly important and responsible position. 
If a traveller wants to do more than merely ms 
ordinary duties, and if he desires to become a tiue 
guardian of the mtc'rests of his firm, tlu're are 
generally many opportunities He may discover 
now needs and wishes of the firm’s cuslomei'\^ he 
may watch the actions and measures of competing 
firms, the fluctuations of the market, the altera- 
tions in taste and lashion, etc , and report Tiis 
observations to ins lum. 

Town Travellers. Ihe work of some commercial 
travellers is confined to the towns in which thc'V 
live, 'lihe work is rather monotonous, but for a man 
of modest ambitious and of jiassablo business 
ability, the lite is one holding many adv.intages. 
It IS an open-air, healthy life, and enables one to 
live at home — the latter a great c onsicU ration to 
lovers of their own fireside' Most town tilivelleis 
probably rcqiort at the othces of their firms at pre- 
arranged times each day, and this closeness to 
headquarters is an advantage to a traveller in so 
far as it gives him a feeling of “ bac king ” 

Country TruvHIprs, /I he « ounhy traveller is the 
real commercial travefler as usually unclej“stood by 
the term He is rarc-lv at home, s|vm(img “ aftei 
hours" in an hotel, which is to lum home, offue, 
and centic of opei at ions' Here it is that he docs 
any necessary journc'y'plamung, writes out Ins 
orders, makes the report to his firm, and does any 
necessary c orresicondencc*. 

Foreign Travellers. The foreign traveller should 
be conversant witli the language of the country m 
which he is travelling— -that goes almost without 
saying. He should know the shipping regulations, 
customs, l.iws and msuiance, be ac^piamted Y^h 
the country’s tarills, and unclerstand Hit essfntiaf 
points connected with banking, bills of exchange, 
methods ot remit ting money, and similai mattc'rs 
The foreign traveller sh^Aild not nnderestimate the 
lesponsibility of his jiosition, loi he ffj’f esents not 
only his lirrn but his coiinliy. * 

Traveller’s Reports. Coimtrv and foreign’ travel- 
lers have necessarily to keep their firms regulaih 
supplied with infoimation as to thei^: work, and 
this as a rule entails cj^uite an apprcci.vble amount 
of writing. In many cases, howevei, since tlicse< 
reports ot the traveller’s doings continually refer 
to the same topics, they aie drawm uj) on a pi’iited 
form containing spaces for the following informa- 
tion — 

1. Number, place, and date of report. 

2. I'aitic iilars of places and customers visited 
since the last report. 


3., Orders taken. 

4. Payments rcv^eived. 

5. Note of any comjilaints, allowances, or of « 

goods returned. , 

6. Statemcmt concerning customers who in 

arrears with their jiayments. * 

7. Report regarding financial standing of new' 
customers. 

8. General information concerning new openijigs, 
etc . 

‘Orders. The securing of an order is, of course, 
the traveller's aim and ambition, but a few^^eneral 
obseivations on procedure after securing an order 
may be useful m conclusion of tins article. ITic 
order is, m effect, an offer to buy, so that it is 
nowadays generally booked in thy form of a con- 
tract and drawn up in duplicate, the customer 
receiving one copy signed by the traveller, the 
traveller M'tammg the other copy signed by the 
'customer The latter,is then forwariled on by the 
traveller to his firm, or the may make out another 
copy for tiansmission to heackiuartci s. Order books 
fcontfiinmg numbered forms, with counterfoils, are 
of^en used. The older form, when filled iri by the 
traveller, is signed by the customer , while the 
carbon-copy counterfoil, sigiu'd I5y the traveller if 
torn off and handed to the customer. Should the 
traveller wish to keep copies of the orders, the order 
form may be in triplicate, that is, with two counter- 
foils. 

* tJnless he is moie th.in usually obtuse, the com- 
meicial tiavellei comes to be a fine judge of 
cliarac'ter, comes to realise mstimtively when per- 
sistence IS vain and when pertinacity will bring 
about th(' lesult he desires J^le learns to discriminate 
between peevish and negligible winnings and those 
legitimate .gricvanc^es that lu; must induce his 
principals to rcmiove He flnds a strong incentive 
to know th(;ioughly the business in whicli he is 
embarked, to know'— though for the moment he is 
at the si'lling end — the producing end as well.* 
Hie ( haracteis of men and tln^ properties of goods 
are his province, and a big oik' it is « 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. — A commercial 
treaty is an undcr'cakmg by two or more countries 
with respect to economic relations In a ..more 
restrictccl sense the term is taken to mean agree- 
ments with regard to customs ; but these would, 
])erhaps. be better described as i ustoms-conven- 
tions Intel national agreements about postal 
matters and patents also partake of the nature 
» of such treaties Often, again, treaties ending a 
war or settling diplomatic dispiitfjs contain clauses 
relative to trade relations : the^, Frankfurt Treaty < 
of 1871 jdaced Qcrmany and France on the " most- 
favoured nation " fpoting towards each other ; the 
Congo A< t of 188^ affirmed the principle of full 
frecclom of trade to j>Il nations in the Congo Bsysin ; 
and the open door " was asserted with regard to 
Morocco also in the Algechas Treaty. 

The ellect of a rommcrdhl treaty is Jo encourage 
trade between the contracting parties by increasing 
facilities for it, through the removal of prohibitions, 
the opening of ports, the reduction of tariffs, the 
.recognition of ciocuments, agreements as to rail- 
ways and shippings, settlement of questions as to 
contraband wai and as to neutral trading, and 
the permissioii of commercial agencies. It is, there- 
fore, a move m the Mircction of freedom of trade, 
and IS usually concluded bctw'een such countries 
as before the treaty stringently excluded the other’s 
goods, or admitted them dnly after the payment 
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of high duty. A country whicli has no concessions 
to make would appear to have deprived itsdf of 
bargaining power ; and such a country can hardly 
» obt^n by means of treaties trading faculties for its 
subjects Yet it seem.s- that the time is not chstant 
when^entry into particular markets will be obtained 
only as the result of specific bargain. 

Commercial ticatics differ from other dijdomatic 
arrangements betw'cen nations in that they are 
concluded not for perpetuity, but for a limited 
period — a period wlmh may be ])rcyongcd, bijt 
which may, on due notice by either* contracting 
party, tietei mine the duration of the treaty. Ihc 
treaty may, in the language of international law, 
be “ denounced " Contracts between nations, otlicr 
than those relating to tiadc, may, no doubt, be 
repudiated, when th« nation that feels itself 
aggrieved thinks itself stiong enough to bravo the 
disapproval of the other party or jiarlics to the 
agreement. Thus, m 1870, Russia, finding m the 
disturbed state of Europe fi favourable chaiue, ' 
released herself from a solcufu covenant Het foreign 
minister addressed a cik ular to the Eoweis anne^m - 
ing that his Imperial master could “ no longer con* 
sider himself bound to the teims of the tieaty«of 
March, 1856, in ^ far as these lumt his lights of 
Jbvereignty in the Black Sea " Out of the diplo- 
matic storms caused by the circular came the ])ious 
opinion signed by the I’owers assembled in Eoiulon ; 

" It IS an c.ssential piinciplc ot the law ol nations 
that no Bower can liber.itc itsdl from the engage- 
ments of a tieaty, nor modify the stipulation's 
thereof, unless with the consent ol the c oiiti a( ting 
Powers by means of an amicable airangement" 
This may or may not be adherc'd to m eveiy case. 
At all events, the “ denunciation ” of a commen lal 
treaty is not to be legaidcd as^a national altront : 
it IS simply business ‘ 

As marking the commercial independence of Ihe 
larger British colonies, treaties ( oncluded since 1886 
by this country have < ontainecl a spe< lal cl.iuse 
relative to those parts* ol the Empiie. and also to 
India. Until the assent of the Colonies and of India 
has bben signified, the treaty is not .ipplicablc to 
them. Most of the Eurojiean SUpes still follow, in 
large measure, the old Colonial jiolu y, to sub- 
ordmale Colonial inlercsl.'> to those of the inothei 
countiy, and to reserve for its lienelit Colonial tiade. 

Under present concliticnis of coinmeirial inter- 
course, treaties which for an extended jieiiod 
regulate tiade relations arc cicaily of advantage- - 

1. A stable basis for calc illation is alfoidcd by 

the fixity of tariffs over a term of yc.irs : it is 
irdpossible to salisly international ec onomic inteiests 
’if one countiy ma^ impose sm taxes, revisable at 
short intervals, on bonded goods Unite enough of 
the gambling element enters int(.’ tiade without this 
added uncertainty. ■* 

2. »Thcy tend to establish » sen-.c of (pmmon, 
not antagonistic, interests among nalions. Mutual 
goodwill is generated boty by the piocess of oommg 
to an agreement and by the increased intercourse 
resulting from the agreement , and when, as 
almost invariably hapjicns^ the most favc>urcd 
nation clause is inelucled, the benefits of the 
removal of restrictions have a c constantly widening 
operation To cjugIc the words of one of the eaihest 
of such clauses, that m our treaty wi^ti Sweden m 
1661 ; the privileges secured ty the subjects of the 
two States were those which “ any foreigner what- 
soever doth or shall en)oy in the said dominions and 
kingdoms on both sicJe^/' (Se^ the article Most 


Favoi?^ed Nation.) Moreover, privileges when 
aflordcd by treaty are more secure than when 
dependent on usage alone; tights aie substituted 
for sufferance. 

3. The system of commercial treaties leads to 
the adoption of a frger policy in i elation to tiade: 
mutual concessions liberate commerce from orti- 
fTcial obstaclos, as the tunnelling of mountains or 
the bridging of riveis overcomes natural obstacles. 
A system of Protection, on the other hand — one 
industry after another claiming and obtaining 
Gbvernment consideration — tends to perpetuate 
and aggravate itself 

Thiee notable commeicial ticaties entered into 
by this country are the Methuen Ticatv of 1703 
with Portugal, the Eden Treaty of 1786 with 
France, and the Cobden Treaty of 1860 also with 
France. By the Methuen Treaty we engaged to 
admit Portuguese wines at a thircj less duty than 
that levied on hVcnch wines ; Portugal removed 
prohibilion on the imjinrt of English woollens, 
and undertook not to raise the duties on these 
manufactures above the rate* that had been in 
' c^peiation befoic tin* prohibition Though Adam 
Smith mvcMghs against it, the treaty was long 
regj^ed as a master stroke ol English di]>loniacy , 
and it IS hard to see why, when ])eilect freedom is 
no# attainable, an apjiioach to fieedum should be 
unwoh ome 

The I'lc^aivof 1786, m which i’ltt partially antici- 
pated the Eiee 'Trade poln y of a later period, 
put an end foi a time to the foolish and wasteful 
taiilf warfare betwe^en England and FraiicC. On 
l)Oth sales of the Channel retaliatory measures had 
been adopted to an absurd extent : Lecky notes, 
for instance, the case of a lady who was fined £200 
at the ^tii Idliall for having m hei jjossession a 
Frcndi cambric handkeiclnet Such trade as 
existed vN-as earned on mainly by smugglers 'Ihe 
hostile feelings, which weie the pioducl of the 
])ohti( al nvaliy between the nations, rules! m trade 
too; and each, to S))ite the other ^ little, hurt 
itself miuJi But even in theie circ'umstanecs clear- 
headed iiieu apprc'ciated the fiU t that tiade is co- 
operation, not spoliation " Nothing is moie usual," 
said liume, " aiiKMig Statoh winch have made some 
advances m commerce, than to look on the pro- 
gress of their neighbours with a susjiu lous eye, to 
consider all tiadmg states as then nvids, and to 
suj)])osc that It IS inipo.ssiblc foi a#y ot lliem to 
flourish, but <it their exjiense. In opposition to this 
n.irrow and malignant opinion, 1 will venture to 
*asseit that the incrc'tise ot luhes and (onimeuc m 
any one natio^i, msteaiJ of hinting, commonly pro- 
:|i(jt^s the i^chc*s and c ominerc.c of all its neighboui s , 
and tnat a State can ^c.iicely (,arry its trade and 
mdustiy vciy far where all the; sunoundmg States 
are bmied in ignorance, slcjth, and baibansm." 

I'rohibitigrw^ or ]nolnbitive duties weie removed 
by the trcsiry, wdb the exception that silk on the 
side of I’.ngiand, and mixtures of cotton and wool 
on the side of Fiance, were still excluded. The 
elfec.t on trade was great and immediale ; in three 
years the vAliie of the commeice between the 
countries increased fouifold, Pitt's lemarks on the 
treaty lay baic thci whole basis of commerce. 
iTance, in her climate and other natural gifts, has 
advaiftages over England ; and the products of 
her land, her wine, brandy, oil, and eggs are 
sijperior to ours We, however, pc^sscss such indus- 
trial skill and so abundant matenals of industry, 
that we may without fear challenge competition iij 
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manufactures. The two countries are catled to 
mutual intercourse and trade by their diversity of 
geniuses, cbmatcs, and soils. When we consider 
the great market that free intercourse would open 
for our manufactures, and the plentiful source of 
supplies from which we coujd draw ; when we 
consider that the duties levied would be diverted 
from the smuggler to the Treasury ; tould we 
hesitate for a moment to ratify the treaty ^ " It 

was said that by this treaty the British nation was 
about blindly to throw hersel? into the arms of 
this constant and uniform foe. Did it not much 
rather by opening new sources of wealth, speak 
this forcible language — that the inter^^al of |^ace, 
as it would enrich the nation, would also prove the 
means of enabling her to combat her enemy with 
more effect when the day of hostility should (ome ? 
It did more than this ; by promoting habits of 
friendly intercoiirse and of mutual benefit, while 
It invigorated the resources of Britain, it made it 
less likely that she should have occasion to •all 
forth these resources.” 

The treaty was abrogated by war in 1793 ; and 
it was not till 1860 that France had again a Govern- * 
ment willing to replace trade on the freer fwting 
Till then contraband trade was nearly al\that 
existed ; and even in 1860 Napoleon III imposed 
the*” Cobden Treaty ” on his people against Ifieir 
will. By the treaty, France, m respect of a long 
list of articles of British expoit — non, V the daily 
bread of all industries,” the most important — 
rcplac^id its })i ohibitions or high <lutics by a moderate 
t^ifi, England abolished all taxes for protective 
purposes, and materially reduced the taxes imposed 
for revenue purposes on wines and brandies. The 
concessions granted to I'rance were made universal, 
so that England, rather recklessly it* ^uj^y be, 
in her pursuit of Free 'I'rade, divi'stcal hcrsell of 
bargaining power , 1860 was, in Mr Gladstone’s 

phrase, ” the last of the cardinal and org.imc yc.iis 
of emancipatory fiscal legislation ” ; ” with llie 

French treaty the movement in favour of Fri'e 
Trade reached its zertlth ” And Cobderv writes to 
Bright in regard to it : ” I will undeftake that 

there IS not a syllable on our sid^ of the treaty 
that is inconsistent witb the soundest principles of 
free trade Wc do not piojiose to reduce a duty 
which, on its merits, ought not to have been dealt 
with long ago. Wc give no concessions to Fiance 
which do not C-pply to all other nations. We leave 
ourselves free to lay on any amount of internal 
duties and to put on an equal tax on foicign artu les^ 
of the same land at the cust(^m-house It is true 
that we bind ourselves for ten yearj^not otheiwise 
to raise siu h of our customs as affect /he ^fencii 
trade, or put on fresh ones , and tins, I think, no 
true free tiadcr will i egret ” 

An influence of intenational agreements, which 
may be of more value than the e4(:>^omotioii of 
material gams, consults in their Fiaking mankind 
realise that the interests of one people arr closely 
bound u]) with those of others Co-operation for 
trade purposes leads to mutual gc^odwill m other 
respects. Ihe principal nations of tlte woild have 
joined together for the regulation of matters for 
the general well-being Wc had the TelcgraiihiL 
Union of 1875; the Convention about the protec- 
tion of commercial property m 1883 ; tlic *Postal 
Union of 1897 ; the Sugar Convention of 1902, and 
the various discussions and agreements relating ^-o 
maritime afiairs. All these things must, bring out 
the fact that harmony of interests occurs much 


more frequently than antagonism of interests. The 
like* may be said of the " open door ” policy, by 
which we mean the commercial equality of foreign 
nations in a country which, like China, is not strong* 
enough to shape its own ^rade policy. Agreement 
as to trade may well pave the way to agreerDfcnt m 
more weighty matters. • 

The article dealing with commercial treaties 
generally is reproduced as it appeared m the first 
edition of the Encyclopaedia. It remains t«> be 
seen what Jine will be* taken in respect of such 
treaties m the future when the immediate efiects 
of the Great War have passed away. * 

COMMISSION AND COMMISSION AGENTS.— The 
usual method of remunerating agents, and certain 
classes of mercantile and professional persons, is by 
paying them a percentage on the amount of busi- 
ness done by reason of their services, or on the 
value of the subject matter of their employment. 
Thus, an auctioneer is paid a percentage on the 
amount realised by ^he sale, an insurance , agent 
on the amount of the ^olu les issued on his intro- 
ducBon, or on the premiums payable m respect 
thereof ; a house agent on the rent he obtains for 
the houses he lets , a surveyor or valuer on the 
value of the piopcrty he surveys or values , an 
arc hitect on the cost of the building erected frofti 
his plans , a debt collector on the sums recovered 
by his exeitions, and so on. This remuneration is 
called commission, though, strictly speaking, the 
tc/m IS m law confined to the pciccntage earned 
by an agent in respect of business resulting through 
his mocliation or introduction, and the title Com- 
mission Agents has been given to persons who 
buy and sell goods or tiansact business for others 
for a reward so calculated by way of percentage. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent'an agreement 
being maefb for the remuneration to be ascertained 
and paid m any other way, but m the absence of 
any express agreement the agent will be deemed 
entitled to a usual and reasonable commission^ 
and what is usual is generally fixed by the usage 
of the particular employment It is very desirable 
that the terms of the cmiploymcnt and rcnfbncra- 
tion of a person ,who is to be paid by commission 
shoukl be put into writing, and made as explicit as 
possible, for questions of consuletablc difiic ulty 
frequently arise as to whether the commission has 
in fact been earned by ^hc agent, or whether the 
person claiming commission is in fact entitled to 
claim it from the person he seeks to render liable. 
It IS not easy to state precisely, and within 
limited space, the rather cornpjicated law on the 
subject of commission . but, broadly speaking, {he 
result of the many decisions of* the courts may be* 
condensed mto^he following propositions — 

(1) The employment of a professional agent 

implies a promise* (in the absence of any express 
agreemejnt) to lenTunerate him according t« the 
usage of his profession, cyid the employment of a 
non-jf.ofcssional agent implies a piomise to pay 
him reasonable remuncTalion. • 

(2) An agent is entitled to commission when he 
has carried out his f^art of the business, and has 
brought the principal into relation with a third 
party who is abl^' and willing to enter into and 
carry out the contemplated contract, even though 
the contraci is m fact never c.cjncludcd or com- 
pleted, by rcAison o^ something other than the fault 
of the agent. 

(3) Qommission is only 'payable in respect of 
transactions whic],i are th^ direct consequence of 
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the agency. Thus, two agents. A and B, are oaths. Tin order to be allowed to act in this capacity 
employed to let a house, and A informs C that*tho as commissioner, a solicitor must be of at least six 
house is to let. C does not do anything about it years' standing, and he must have received his 
then, but afterwards is told by B of the house appointment as such uj^on the recommendation of 
being what he requires) whereupon he sees it and at least one barrister and one solicitor. The corn- 
takes ft B, not A, will be entitled to commission nussioner invariably •makes known the lact of his 

But if*A had really brought about the letting, and power to aclmlm^,ter oaths, by having the words 

13 had only finished the negotiations, then A would “ commissioner for oaths ” set out cn his pre- 
liave been entitled. The fai t that the principal has mises m some conspu nous jwsition, and also by 
already paid commission to^ one agent will not free having the same weirds {)tmteil on his notepaper. 
him from liability to pay the agent ,who really Ic^r^ tlie information of any jiersou who wishes to 
brought about the business swear an allulavit {qv) oi a statutory declaration 

(4) If*the business really resulted in consequence v ) A small fee ot Is tSd is charged for swearing 

of an agent’s introduction, he is entitled to com- .in affidavit ft)i st.itutoiy ihs l.u ation, and this fee 

mission, even though the business was not aitually is increased if thue an* anv- iloi uments refened to 

transacted by him , as where A, having unsuccess- ui the affidavit , which clot uments an* t ailed exhibits 
fully attempted to seH, gives the name of his ft) whuTi the deponent desires lefercnco 

principal to B, and B goes to the principal and to lx; made without going to llu‘ trouble of copvmg 
buys privately from him without any tuitlier the whole out in the Inidy of ibe affidavit 
intervention b]^ A, the latter is entitled to commis- , (’OMMISSIONER OF ASSIZE. — When commis- 
sion. But this does not exteiftl to enable a jttison si<jC.s are issued lor the holding of assixes {qv ), the 

who has not been cmployecf by an owner to claim whole ot the judges ate iiu huled in the commission, 

commission merely be{ause ho introduced somcsinc .ilthough in jiraituc only one ox two judges go on 

to the owner who afterwards ilid business with him. any paiticular circuit. 1 hire is nothing, however, 

(5) As a rule, commission is not payable, in tlfc to ju^eiit the Ciowii mrludmg other persons 

absence of express agreement or of an established besi»r/s judges m the < oinmission, and King's 

ciJstom, u{)on businc.ss between the principal and < ounsel aie often iiuliidecl 1 his enables such ncr- 

thc third person which arises after the teimination son-^ to act as judges and help m the disposal of 

:af the agent's employment Thus, if a bouse owner i ases il the bsts at any jiaitn iilai jilai i; are heavy 

employs an agent to find a purch.aser for a ccitain Sonu time‘s also, an ('iniui'nt King’s Counsel may 

house, and he docs so an<l the transaction is com- ix' sonl out to ai t instead of a judge 'I Ins frequently 

pleted, the fact that the juiichasei subsequently* h.ipjx-ned until tlu' ajijioint meat of addj^ional 
buys a second house from the same owner will not King’s Hem h judges m 1910, whim the jiradi^' 

entitle the agent to i ommtssion on the further Ifll into iibey.ini e Owing to the iriiie.isid woik 

tiansaction Undei this rule, an agent employed nnjxiM'd upon tin judges dmnig the later stages 

[or a p<irticular puipose4s not entitled to commis- ol tlu' vcar^iml subsixpienl ly, t he < ongestioii ol w'Oik 

non upon business whu h materially differs from 1 1 nder 4 'cWi 1 1 vival ol 1 he pi a( 1 u e lux essai y, and in 

[hat which he was employed to effect. *Thus, ^n thesuiumei of 1919 Iheie wi ie two King's Counsel 

igent employed to find a tenant is not entitled to spe< lally apixanted to lope with the vs’oik on two 

.ommission on the jiurchasc {)n< c, if the tenant ot the iinints Any jieison who is thus clothed 

>pbsequently buys the ^loiise with aiithoiity to m 1 as a judge on asi,]/.(', and who 

(6) An agent who rei eives a secret .commission is not, in fai t, a judge, is kiinwii as a Comnnssionei 

3r bribe from the thud paity forfeits his commis- oi Assize * • 

non, .and may be (.ompelled to account to his SECRET. 1 his may be defined 

principal for the amount wrongfully received by as an advantage, jicxuniaiy oi otheiwise, which an 
iim, together with intciest at 5 per lent. per .igenl oldains in the (outse of his emjiloyrnent 

innum!’ unknown to his j)im(i|xil, .ind whu h natmally 

It may be obseived that the title Commission tends to the ditinnent ol the jinmipal Any 
Agent is also assumed by a class of betting agents advant.ige whu h the agent obtains belongs m law 

Tr bookmakers, who seek under that designation to to his jiiiruip.il, whetlx i there 1#is been any 

lisguise the real natqre of the business conducted peium.iiy loss oi not, .ind il then* has been a loss 

>y them Most of them are. m fact, piinripals, Jhe piim ipal has a right to ilaim damages not 

netting with others^on their owui account, and in only from tin- aguil, but also iiorn the petson who 

^ucli case any bet made with them cannot be h. is jiaid the se^n i < ommission Hy the; Prevention 

:;nforced or iccovc;9ed at law (see Gaming and ojfCofi,ii]»ti»n A* t, 190G, it is .ui oflcm e jiiimshable 

Wagering), but if .actually dealing ’’as agents, and uthei summaiily oi on iiidn tment either to give 

uaking bets on beh ilf of their Tlients with third or to accept a gift or ( onsidei at loii ol any kind 

lersons, they must jiay to thc^r jiiincipals any with a (onuj)! motive SmUi wx)ul(l be the giving 

money they receive from a thirtl jiarty in cespect or rcieiving^o* any gift ot consideration as an 

:)f bets so m.ade. For cxviijile, if A employs 13 to imlm <“nient or ie«.',inl lor doiilg or foi forbearing to 

make a bet, he cannot oblige B to do so, buf if B do any ait in lel.ition to a jiniuijiars allaiis or 

Iocs ])lace thc*»bct with C, any winnings H receives business, oi for sliowmg or foibeanng to show 

n respect thereof must be jiaid over to A, who favour or disfavour to any peison in relation to 

:an enforce payment by actio^i a prim ipal’s altairs oi business. '1 he penalty is a 

COMMISSIONER FOR OATHS. — In order to line up to oi iinpnsoament, with or without 

facilitate legal procedure, a large a*noimt of litigious l;iid laboui up to four months, or bothimpiison- 

ind other work IS allowed to be conduefed by means ment lyid fine, in default of distress, when a fine 

of what IS known as affidavit evidence, I'A*., evidence alone is inflii ted, imjnmoninent may be imposed 

which IS svvotn to by any persi)u wild makes the atiording to scale To pi event an abuse of 

statements (ontamed m the affidavit, and who is tlii^i [iroieduie, no jirospcution can be instituted 

known as the deponent. The affidavit is sworn without tli» consent of the Attorney-General or the 

before a solicitor who is/'alled a, commissioner for Soln itor-Gencral. (See Bribery) There is a 
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j)ropoBal to allow prosecutions to be undertaken with 
out tJns consent being made a condition precedent. 

OOMMITTEK.— (Sec Committees and Com- 
mittee Mretinos ) 

COMMITTEE, LUNACY. -When a person is 
found, after due legal inquirv<»or, as it is called, by 
inquisition, to be insane and incapable of managing 
his own affairs, a person is appointed by the court 
to act m all matters m his behalf This person, 
who IS the lunatic's legal representative, is called 
his “ committee," and the worc^ is pronounced vyith 
the accent on the first syllable 

COMMITTEE OF INSPECTION.— After a man has 
become bankrupt, his creditors may ,appoinV Itoiu 
amongst the creditors generally, or the holders of 
general proxies or general powers of attorney from 
creditors, a committee of inspection to superintend 
the trustee in his administration of the bankrupt's 
property. Th^ committee consists of not more 
than five and not less than three jicrsons A ^ 
creditor who is appointed a member may nc)t«ii< t 
until he has proved his debt, and his proof has been 
admitted. If, as in the case of a “ small bank- 
luptcy " (see Small Bankruptcy), no (.ommiftec* 
IS appointed, any function whuh is to b(‘ pei^)rmed 
by the committee may be periotmed by the^ticuil 
receiver. A member of the (ommittee must not. 
except by leave of the court, either ducctl>^' or 
indirectly, by himself or by any partner, cleik. 
agent, or seivant, become puu baser of V'ty ])ait of 
the estate, nor may he deiive any piolit from any 
transaction arising out of the bankrupt! y, t'xccpt 
vtith ^ike saiution. The committee may apply to 
the Board of Trade to authorise an account to b(' 
opened at a local bank ; may allow ])ostponcmcnt 
of a dividend ; and may give general d|rections to 
the trustee: but directions given by th(>cr/^ditoi s 
in general meeting must ovcr-iidc those given by 
the ( ommittee. 1'hc committee may allow the trustee 
to employ a solicitor or other agent to take any 
proceedings or do any business which they may 
sanction. If there be no committee, any act oi 
thing, or any direction or ])et mission, .authorised 
to be done or given by the committee, iimy be done 
or given by the Board of Trade on* the application 
of the trustee 

COMMITTEES AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

The procedure at committee meetings clocks not 
differ materially from that at meetings of the mam 
body by whicii the (ommittee was aiqiointed , but 
there . is less foiinality, and grc-ati'i latitude is 
allowccl to speakeis _ , 

There arc chiterent kinds of < oinimttces. First, 
there is what is best known as a (^ommittee of the 
Whole House, whuh is simply a hnecVmg tl>e 
whole body (not necessarily all its members being 
present) sitting " in eominittee " The ( hangc to 
this from the meeting catting oithnarily is effected 
by a resolution being moved and a^rried in the 
fcillowing tcims: " d'h.it this riceting do now 
resolve itself into a t ommittee." The for.*!! of tlic 
meeting is not affcctisl except that sometimes, as 
in the llouse of Commons, the chairman is diangi-d. 
The purpose of a meeting thus " go\ng into c oin- 
mittec," as it is called, is to enable the business 
about to be transacted to be dealt with more frcclV 
and informally than is permissible undei Ihc cus- 
tomary rules of procedure applicable to formal full 
meetings When such business is of a vcTy detailed 
character, involving the consideration of a gr»;at 
quantity of muiutifs, rather than of ^he broad 
principles of a question, it would be impossible to 


discuss it exhaustively if persons were restricted to 
one* speech on each motion. The necessity for con- 
stant cross-comment, explanation and repetition, 
espcaally on tlie part of the mover or the person in* 
c harge of a projinsal, requires that the persons pre- 
sent shall be ■unlimited as to the number o^ times 
they may speak. This is the case in the disbussion 
of, inter aba. financial matters and the detailed 
jirovisions of a large proposition. 

Secondly, there is the Standing Committee, a 
description, applied to a committee appointed not 
merely for a temporary purpose, but for the dis- 
charge of a duly of a piermanent continuing kind. 
Thus public authorities (in whose affairs this descrip- 
tion of committee is mostly met with) classify their 
multifarious duties, and appoint a standing com- 
mittee for each department. Fach member of the 
body will .serve on a certain number of such com- 
mittees, and m this way the work is evenly dis- 
tiibiitcd. Iiistanccsof these standing committees are 
the " Tramways CoTtiiniUee " and ^ Hon.sing Com- 
mittee." Some j)ubhc*Dodies differentiate between 
thevr various peimanent committees, designating 
some as " standing," and others as " executive " or 
‘‘'statutory " , but all these are virtually " stand- 
ing " committees, and come wifhm our definition. 
Indeed, in this calegoty arc to be placed practicafly 
all exe( utive committees, from the single council or 
(ommittee of a small assodation up to th(' case we 
have just been considering, viz., of on important 
l^ibhc authoiity whose duties are so cxt(’ni^e nnd 
‘vaiicd as to ne(essitatc their being allocated to 
se[)ara<<‘ committees 

Tliiidly, there is tlic Special Committee aj)pointe(l 
bv the mam body l<>r a tempoiaiy purjiose, though 
if may be a very impoi'lant or very piotracted 
purpose I 

, Foul thty, there is the Sub- Committee, whieh is 
also a special committee, but is appointed by a 
(-omniittc'e to d('al with some subsidiary matlei . 
such as the diafting of a rcpoit, attending an intei;- 
view, making an investigation, etc A sub-comnuttee 
IS solely lesjiousible to the committee aiijioiiitmg it, 
and IS in no way recognised as a committee by tlu' 
mam body , indqcHl, it is a (piestion whetlua- strictly 
a committee has the power, unless exjacssly author 
ised, to delegate any of its duties to a sifb-com- 
mittee. Seeing, however, that the ( ommittee adopts 
as its own wliatevcT it‘ does adopt from its sub- 
1 ommittee, Ihete does not sec^ni any’^ serious 
objeetion to the puKlue 

In tlie ('<ise ot special and sub-committees, il is 
essential lliat the K'leiciue tic^thein (usually em- 
bodied in a lesolution ot the appciiuting body) slioiih] 
be jierfcetly ( lear and [>re( ise, sA that the ( ommittee 
knows the exac*! limit ot its d;^ity, whu h is not to be 
ex( ecaled. These Committees piescnt to the bodies 
appointing them J rcpoit as the result of their work, 
and aril then t pso*" facto dissolved, it has aFeady'’ 
been stated that tlu^. picEV^dure at ( ommittee mee t- 
ings does not ditfer in tin-, main fiom other meeting 
jirocednre, except that less forrnalitv is requirecl. 
The informalities pei imtted are m lespect of speeches 
and deportnumt ; ])(?isons may in (ommittee speak 
as often as they choose, even on one motion , and 
they will not alwf.ys (as, for instance, in very small 
meetings) be expected to stand while speaking. The 
slight pomll.. in which committee pioccdure does 
diverge fioiiV ordiniiry jirac ticc are as follows : The 
motion of the " ptevious cjuestion " inay'^ not bo 
moved in committee , but af motion " that ihc com- 
mittee do rise " i.vpeinuss^ble. It must be borne in 
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mind, however, that a committee cannot shelve its 
business by carrying a ipotion to suspend it% pro- 
ceedings ; its duty to the body appointing it must 
be discharged ; and whether it comjiletc its business 
eihaently or not, it must at least deiidc upon the 
report it will present. In the case of Parliamentary 
committees, motions do not require fo be seconded ; 
but this point should not be taken as a model for 
practice elsewhere. The informality of committees 
may tend to spread, and when there is unanimity 
mitay rules may be relaxed , but if there is division 
of opinion, all decisions should be rtiached in Ihc 
regul^ way, \.e., by debate procedure, and voting. 
It is not competent for a committee to settle points 
of order, either through its chairman ot by vote* o( 
its members. Such (questions, when important — 
particularly when tl^ey involve some jienally — 
should be referred to the chairman of the mam body 
for decision. It is not expedient that [)rcc('drnts 
should be created in sui.h matters, on coniparativ(‘ly 
obscure occasions, by the Rulings of thaiuc* and* 
temporary chairmen wh^ possess piobably loss 
experience than piincij^al chairmen 

When a committee is not unanimous as tp its 
report, the question arises as to wliethei and to 
what extent the division of ojunion is to be c<^n- 
municatcd to thfi appointing body In tlie r.ise of 
Varhamentary ( ommitteos, the lepoil must be th.it 
of the committee as a whole, without mention of 
diveigent views ; those membeis of the committee 
who are m disagreement having the oppoitiimty of 
expressing then (opposition to the ic'pott whiiiijl#. 
adoption is under consideration by the House 
Witli pubkc autiioi ities, othei bodies, and associa- 
tions generally, the exact practice* v.uic^s, it is 
not a matter governed in any way by law, and eac h 
body settles its own ineuiod of j)io( eclure ft seems 
usual to indicate by one way c*r another any divi- 
smn of opinion theic* may be on (he coflimittc'c. as 
well as to leave its membcTs fice to oppose the 
adoption of the report when it is being discussed 
by the main body The standing ordei s of some 
auliiorilies [provide ih.it a comminee's lepoit 
shall ♦slate the numbei voting for and against it , 
and with c'eitain othei bodies the minoiity on a 
c'ommittcc are allowed to presented se])aiale leport 
A commiti<-e almost invaiiably a])points its own 
chairman Ihe quorum of a commitlce is usually 
fixed by the mam body, ^.nd in the Case of public 
authoiilies it is laid down in their standing ordcis. 
In cases whcic there is no provision, it is < iislomary 
to consider thiee nujmbcrs as a ciuoium, though in 
a very small committee of, say, only three oi foui, 
ti^o might be a suCficient c]uoruin 
• It IS outside the purpose and sco})o of this article 
to deseiibe the vartous functions of •committees and 
the different kinds c^ business •they may have to 
tran.sact ; but it may be of interest to refer to one 
particular committee, because of its connec tion with 
the (Question ot the management of meetings. This 
IS the agenda committl^ of a c ongress, apd its 
business is the c lassificTition, c o-oi dination, and 
arrangement* of the ma.ss of business to be jirc- 
sentecl to congress by the delegates fiom tlic vaiious 
branches. Amid so much matter there must neces- 
sarily be some overlapping, aijd, of course, the 
motums, resolutions, and ic'poits coming, as they 
do, from separate sources, have no lo(||cal order or 
sequence. Hence the work of an agencia ccmimittee, 
if well done, is of enormous assistance in clarifying 
the proceedings anck^ economising the time of 
the congress. 


Mittutes should be kept of committee meetings, 
just as in the case of other meetings. The .minutes 
dl standing committees vcill be aitoiricial permanent 
record, and, therefore, loquire to be kept with the 
utmost care. Special committees, however, since 
they have only a temporary existence, do not^call 
for quite such thorofighness Adequate notes should 
be kcqit Iron) meeting to meeting ; ^Dut when the 
lepoit IS finallv made and [uesc'uteci to the appoint- 
ing body, its entry on then minutes constitutes all 
the rec ord that UT nec c.ss<n y, and the committee's 
tc^mpoiary minutes may be destroyed — after*, per- 
h.ips, an Intel val in impoit.ant cases, though the 
practice of some bodies aj)pears to be to preserve 
eveft tliese yiinnles. 

A few ^eaI^ ,i‘;o, .cii inlcMe^lmg [H>mt was decided 
"m connection with the diitv ol lueinbeis of a local 
authonty to seive on committees of that authority 
{E\ patte Cfaivjord, King's Hi nch Division, Apiil8th, 
191 1 ) Sinulerl.aiid boi ou^li c ouii^illor was elected 
a member of the edin atnm » oniniittee, but lesigned, 
eujion till! mai Ol and couiuil i ontended that a 
< oum illor elcN led to a loinmittee c .annot resign. 
Ihe Divisional Couit i ejected this contention, hold- 
ing that membetship of such a committee is not an 
ollice^vluili imjxises an obligation on the appointed 
peivm (it duly (|ualiticd) to ai i ept it oi to pay a fine. 

nie chan man of .i (oinmittc'C has a casting vote 
juft as the chan man of the apj)ointing body. As 
regards the pieseme ol stiant;eis, their admission la 
(‘ntn ely u«t hin the disc i etion ol llie commiilee ; but 
It is usual lc)r c ommittei's to sit in pi ivate, and in the 
case of .some publn bodies then standing* ordgfS 
include .i rule to that ellei t Members of the 
.ij)))oniting body, howevei, have a iiglit to attend 
a « omimltce's deliberations in the absence of 
e.\.pi css^pj^uvision to the conliary , but tlu* wish of 
a ( oiftin^ttcc to sit in j)nvate should be respected. 

A committee* may consist of one jierson, to whom 
celt am powers of Ihe a|)j)oiutnig body have been 
committed , and only in such .i case can a 
committee meeting be held by one person. 

None* ol the transai.tions •r decisions of a com- 
mittee sli^uld be communicated to the public before 
they have bec*n rcjioited to the apjiointing body. 
Such <hs( losiire w'oulcl be both irregular and 
dis< ourteous, .incl might be seiiously inconvenient. 

For the rules ol luoiedure whic'h ajiply to com- 
mittee meetings equally with other meetings (sub- 
ject to the slight excejitions noticed above), see 
aiticle on CoNinj^ or Mi-JiiiNGS. Ihoso general 
rules, however, arc subject to possible modification 
• by the i ulc's oi standing oideis of public authouties, 
bc)die.s Ol assc:)c rations, bin h rules or standing orders 
.41-e *1110 gc^verifing authonty lor the procedure, 
.c.xcept where they might be found to conflict with 
statutory provisions. I hey should, therefore, be 
very carefully consulted all concerned. They 
will gcnci^ly^^providc as to the method of sum- 
moning c.ommitt^e meetings. Important standing 
ccunniit^'CB will, of course, have fixed times for 
meeting, and it is usual to stipulate for the calling 
of special meetings (by the; clet k m the case of local 
authorities) jft Ihe request of the chairman or of a 
certain number (say, two 01 three) c:)f the members, 
fjccasional committees will meet as may be arranged 
‘amongst themselves, the discretion as to meeting 
othcr\t^ise resting with the chairman. 

It 18 customary with local authorities for the 
mayor or chairman of the main bexiy (and sometimes 
tfie deputies of these) to’ be ex-officto members of all 
the principal, if not all, committees. 
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COMMON EMPLOYMENT.— TOs is a doctrine of 
the common law [q.v.), by which it is implied that 
there is no right on the part of a servant to claim 
indemnity from his master for any injury which 
arises through the negligence of any fellow-servant 
m course of his ordinary employment. The 
oasis of the doctrine is this : A master employs a 
servant, and he in no way guarantpes that any 
other servant is capable. In fact, the servant must 
take all the risks wruch are incidental to his employ- 
ment, unless there is some active interference to 
his detriment on the part of the master himseif. 
The immunity of the master m the case of common 
employment was first attacked by the Employers' 
Liability Act, 1880 {q v.), and it has been practically 
killed by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 
{qv). Nevertheless, as cases still arise in which 
neither of these Acts is applicable, but in which 
the common law rule of negligence may arise, the 
doctrine is far f?com dead, and may be invoked by 
an employer whenever damages are claimed against 
him personally for an accident a. ising out of 
negligence. 

COMMON FORM.— (See Prouate.) 

COMMON JURY.— (See Jury ) 

COMMON LAW.— T he term “common larv ” is 
applied to that branch of the law of England w'Jk h 
has been administered in the King’s courts since the 
time of the Norman Conquest. Pngr to 1066, chc 
laws and customs in vogue in England were far 
from uniform. Local customs were prevalent, and 
the system in force in Northumberland was not 
necessarily that which had sway m, say, Gloucestcr- 
sliire. The law was admimstcied in the loeal courts, 
and as these courts had no connection with each 
other, it was impossible to obtain anytliing like 
uniformity until the country was consolidated. Ihe 
most beneficial effect, perhaps, of the Conquest was 
that this uniformity was established. The King's 
justices began to travel through the land, and 
instead of local laws and customs administered in 
local courts, there was established one great system 
thioughout the realn., viz, the law which was 
administered at Westminster, and this la u became, 
in fact, the common law of the realm. It was, 
indeed, customary law and entirely unwritten, 
though supposed to be adequate for all the neces- 
sities of mankind. The common law became .settled 
by the time of the reign of llcniy III, from which 
Acts of Parliaiwcnt date. These Acts of Parliament, 
through successive reigns, have, modified the com- 
mon law, for an Act of Parliament ovcr-iidcs any 
rule of common law or equity,' and a further modi- 
fication has been effectcci by reason of successive 
judicial decisions. In addition, ther so-pallcci loro- 
mercial law [qv.) has had a gieat effect up3n tlie 
early common law, and much of it has been 
incorporated in the common law of the country. 
Since the passing of the Judicature Act*?, 1873 and 
1875, a further change has taken jVacc, as the rules 
of eqmty are now applicable in the courts-, of com- 
mon law, and if there is a conflic t between the rules 
of common law and ccpiity, the lulcs of ecpiity are 
to prevail. 

fOMMON LODGING-HOUSES.— The law as to 
lodging-houses was thus laid down in 1847 : Thi 
house must be rated at a sum of not less than ;^10 
per annumi^ such house must be registered, and 
every house shall be deemed a pubhc lodging-house 
in which persons are harboured, or lodged, for hire, 
for a single night. The number of lodgers to be 
received into each lodging-house must be fixed ; a 
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table of rules promoting cleanliness and E&nitation 
must be hung up in every room ; officers of the 
public authority may visit the lodging-houses when 
they please. The penalty for disobeying any rule 
of law is 40s. 

In 1851 an Act was psissed for the well ord^ng 
of common lodging-houses. The following rules 
therefrom apply to the metropolis only : 'The 
houses are under the control of the police, and 
must be registered, together with the situation of 
the house and the number of lodgers authorisfed. 
The house must be inspected and approved before 
lodgers can be received. Power is given To the 
local authority to make regulations for the govern- 
ment of the houses and the imposition of penalties. 
If a lodger is ill of a fever, or any infectious disease, 
the lodging-house keeper must give notice forth- 
with to the local authority and to the medical 
officer of health. Common lodging-houses in the 
mctiopohs are inspected whenever it is necessary, 
and the lodging-hou^ keeper must thoroughly 
clean all the rooms tip the satisfaction of the 
authoiity when required to do so. The walls and 
ceilings must be limewashed twice a year, in April 
and m October. Penalties are exacted for every 
act of disobedience to these rules. The lodging- 
house keeper must be registerccr, as well as his 
house. A sick person m a lodging-house may bo 
removed to an infirmary by the local authority, 
and, if necessary, the clothing and bedding used by 
lum will be destroyed. Compensation will be paid 
fco. all articles destroyed. 

Keepers of common lodging-houses must, if 
required, report to the authorities every person who 
resorted to such house on the preceding day or 
night. Justices may refuse to allow a person to 
keep a common lodging-house, unless with the 
licence of the local authority, and this licence ma}” 
be refused. 

Outside the metropolis, common lodging-houses 
are regulated by the Pubhc Health Acts of 1875 
and onwards. Every local fiuthority must keep a 
register of the names and residences of keepers of 
common lodging-houses within their district* All 
the rules m foicc m the metropolis apply in the 
country as well The keeper ot a common lodging- 
house must pioducc a satisfactory certificate of 
character. Ihe words “ Registered Common 
Lodging-house'' must, if so ordeicd, be affixed 
outside the house m a conspicuous place. The 
register of common lodging-houses kept by the 
lot al authority contains the number of the entry, 
date of registration, situation of lodging-house, 
name of keeper, residence of keeper, description -of 
authorised sleeping rooms, number of single adults, 
married couplca, or cluldrcn authorised to sleep in 
each loom. 

COMMON SEAL — '1 Ins is the name which is often 
apphed to the seal- of a joint-stock company, and 
reference must be made to the article Seal for all 
particulars toriceining thC' same. 

COMMON SERJEANT.— This is the name by 
winch the junior judge of the Mayor's Court of the 
City of London is krown The Common Serjeant 
ranks next to the Recorder of the City of London 
in a judicial capacity, and in addition to his duties 
as a judge in. civil matters, he acts as one of the 
judges at the usual criminal sessions at the Old 
Bailey. The appointment of this judicial officer 
IS m the hands of the Crown. The salary attached 
to the office is ;^2,500 a yeaj;» 

COMMUNISM. — This is the earliest and, in cases 
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where attempts have been made to put theory into 
practice, in some ways the most successful of sc hemes 
for regenerating society under a scheme of Socialism. 
Under Communism, tjie powers of the State would 
be jeduced to a minini«m or suppressed cntiiely. 
The ^country would divide itself into a collection 
of harmonious societies, wlm h should work together 
for the common good and should enjoy in common 
the product of their co-opcration. The modern 
tendency towards the strengthening of the State, 
to the growth of national feeling, •and even tif 
" impijrialism.” would be counteracted by a ictutn 
to simpler and muie innocent principles The 
small communities would be either self-contained 
and sclf-suppoiting, or if they had to exchange 
with other communities the exchange would Ice 
made on behalf of the community by jiublic 
authority. The common iiiteiests that jiei.Msted 
between the communities would be governed by a 
central congiess In .in e^^aimnation of the siig-* 
gested system one must, 04 m duty bound, confine 
attention to its mote rational ancl higher foims 
It would be palpably unfair to deal with, the 
subject as if it could bo summed uj) in tlio sneei— - 

• 

" What is a Com^nunist ? One that hath yearnings 
• For cc]ual division of uneijual cainmgs 
llunglcr or idler, 01 both, he is willing 
To folk out Ills penny, and pocket your shilling " 

Communism would ceitamly solve the' jirobleni 
of distribution, Fach would be able to “ lake fii»m 
the heap," to diaw fioiu the ('omiuon fund , and 
we are assured — see, for instance, 'J'he Conquest of 
litead, by l<i opot kin— that undc-i jaojx i oiganisa- 
tion, not under the- “ an^rclm al c'aj)itali^t " system, 
w’calth would be in such abundance that cac h could 
take at discretion, just as he does of the air or of 
the sticam of water. If wealth falls slibit of t^is, 
ap[)ortionment must have jilace just as the sailois 
oil the raft decide what then lations must be, so 
in a state of comrnuiply ‘>l g<->ods Fithc 1 there 
must be such an eagerness ioi self-sac tilice, such a 
competition of good will that the distribution will 
be ctlccted of itself , or it must be pcrfoimed by 
rigour and rule. It is ceitamly rathei curious that 
those who believe that the toinier method would 
obtain accuse individualists of too great ojdnmsm. 
In the family citclc, wlucli,is to be the inoclel of the 
communistic society of the futuie, the authoiity 
of father and mother j^revads. Goc'ids are chcidcxl 
according to necesBities, not in accoi dance with 
descits; and ot the iiet.essitics the f.ilhcM 01 tlie 
mc^ther is the judges Ihit who shall preside over the 
commune and jirevent indiscriminate j)illagiiig, 
inordinate consunt^ition by some •together with 
stint for others ? Arifl even whcin each member of 
the commune got his " fan sharc^" we .sliould be as 
far as ever from equality. Equality within the 
c.omnTunity might com eivably be attainea ; but 
inequality between th^ scfiaratc’- commujiities 
would still persist. TherS would be rich and j:>ooi 
groups, a.s 110 ^ there arc iich and j’loor families 
As a fact, .such communistic societies as have 
maintained a jerecarious existence have been (1) 
very small societies , and have Ijpen, unless bound 
together by a strong lehgious senUir.ent which 
overpowered all material considcraticms, (2) sub- 
ject to a very rigid discipline. The gicat^o-operative 
society which Communism scck.'f to establish suffers 
from the serious defecU^that it is not voluntary but 
compulsory to some among those who first con- 
stituted it, and to the ifcsccndanfs of all. Just as 


men are not consulted as to what nation, with all 
its obligations and jirivileges, they shall be born 
into, so the members of the commune would be 
forced to co-operate with their fellows. The system 
would be estabh.shecl and ujiheld by legal eij^ct- 
ment ; and law bAomes a mere sounding phrase 
unless there .is sufiicient foire behind to make the 
law effective Woi k done under constraint would 
be almost as inellu lent a.s slave labour is universally 
acknowledged to Be. 

•dhe great example of a system of community of 
goexis ancl common action for the good of all, that 
of the Jesuits over the natives of Paraguay, in all 
likeTihcjod Ijisted so long because .there was so vast 
a clillercncc in intellectual attainments and moral 
foice bctw'cen the ciircctois of the soc lety and those 
over whom they jircsidcd It appeals foolish to 
cxjiect that sue h a society wcaiUl long endure among 
a modern civilised cornnuinitv “ fixed lule, like 
that of cc^ualdy, might be accpiuvsced 111 , and so 
iinght c hunc u^)i an extemal necessity , but that a 
handful of/miman beings should weigh everybody 
in the l^idance, and give luoie to one and Ic.ss to 
aiioth^ at then sole i)lcasin<‘ ancl judgment, would 
not borne unless from jicisons bciievecl to be 
mow'- than men, and backed by siipei natural terrors " 
wilPANlKS. -- Uunj),inu s, 01 jciint stock com- 
paBics, a.s they aie otteii ctillecl, aic' associations of 
poisons formed for the jiuijiosc of carrying on a 
trade or business, in wlm h the liability of such 
•ccisons is limited liy gii.ii aiilc'c or by shares They 
lave been governed siu< c 18(>2 by a large number 
of Acts of Paihaiuent jrassed between that date 
and 1907, but the' wholi> ol llic statute' law was 
cliaw'u togelhi ‘1 in the Cojiijianus (Consolidation) 
Act, pn lliis Alt was aincndc'cl lu a minor 
j)aitK*ul?tfr as to pnv.itc' c onip.uiic'.s by an Act passed 
III 1913, and by two olluu Acl.s, jiiobably of a 
tcMiqioiaiy chaiactcr owing to tlic Gieat War, 
jcasM d m 1917, itdenuig, rc sj^( ct ivciy, to the 
l»articulais to be givcui as tci diicctors and also to 
the loreign inleic-sts lu'ld iPy a company. Tho 
jcic'scnt fc'ction IS a bnc i 1 c cajcit ulation of 
the' mam j)cfln1s conntcled with joint stock 
coiiqcauies It h.is iKjtJung to do witli mcor- 
junated or uiimcoi jioi ated coinjrames, which arc 
noticed under scjiaratc' li<-adiiigs. All the jriincipal 
|H)mts. uioic'ovc'i, which conic under the heading 
ol conijianies in geiieial aie licsOc U Jii length 111 the 
sccticuis ajcjtlu <d)lc' to tlimii, 

A joint stock cc)mnany ha.s been defined as “ an 
•association of iiidivTduals foi purjxibes ot jiiofit, 
pcjssossmg a common cajiital c onti ibuted by the 
q^cmbeis camqRising it, sm li c ajutal being com- 
monly dividecl into shaic^ of which each jiossesses 
cxu‘ ur mote, and which aie ticinsforablo by the 
owner " Another definition is as follows : “ By a 
ccmijcany i^nic^'ant an association of many persons 
who c oulribute’ money or money's wot th to a com* 
nr on stc)cj< and employ it in some trade or business, 
.and wiio share the jirofit ui Icjss (as the case may 
be) arising thcrcliom '1 he common stock so con- 
tiibutecl IS ckfioled 111 moiic'y, aiul is the capital of 
the comjiany. Ihc pci.-rons who contribute it, or 
whom it belongs, are niemlicis The proportion 
Of cajiital to which each member is entitled is hi5 
shaie •Sharers are always transferable, al|j||iDUgh the 
right to transfer them is often more or leas 
restricrted " It is of the utmost imjiortance to bear 
m*iTimd that an iiuorpdrated company is treated 
in law as an individual, that it is, in fact, a “ per- 
son " withm the meaning of Acts of Parliament, 
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unless it is expressly shown by the Acts themselves 
that only a natural person is intended. The indi- 
viduality of the various members who compose the 
company is completely lost in the new personality 
wh^rh has been created. This fact .ought never to 
be Tost sight of, though the fdrgetfulness of it has 
led to most cuiious mistakes in the past. The exact 
position was most clearly shown duiing the Great 
War, when the character of certain companies, 
registered m England, but composed entirely or 
almost entirely of alien enemies, had to be con- 
sidered by our ( ourts From some points of view 
the state of affairs cannot be considered as alto- 
gether satisfactory, but after the devision irf the 
Daimler case in 1916, nothing but fresh legislation 
can alter the fundamental chaiacter of a tompany 
as stated above. It follows, therefore, that any 
member of a company is able to enter into a con- 
tract with tlie .company in the same manner as 
any other individual. For all leg^* purposes ca' h 
is a separate legal entity. ‘ ^ 

It is well known that in the case of a partnership, 
each partner, and in the case of a limitc ’ partner- 
ship {qv.) each general [lartner, is persona. 'v liable* 
for the whole of the debts of the partnership busi- 
ness fn the case of a company, howeveiV the 
creditois can only ])r<)t ced against the properr/ of 
the company when the ne(essitv arises, and (Xdi- 
narily theio is no icmedy at all beyond the fixed 
capital, and then only if it is subscribed for The 
fixed capital IS, in fact, the total amount of the 
propefty of tlie legal jicrson 'I he mam points of 
distinction between a joint stock company and a 
partnership have been set forth in the last j)ara- 
graph and in ihe preceding sentence, but the follow- 
ing judicial opinion may be quoted in connection 
with the matter : “ I believe that accoidf.ig'to the 
vernacular we use on these subjects, the difference 
which the Act [i e , the Companies Act) intended to 
draw between a company or association and an 
ordinary pari;nership is this — an ordinary jiartncr- 
ship is a partnership composed of definite indi- 
viduals bound together by contract bct'liccn them- 
selves to continue combined for softie joint object, 
either during pleasure or during a limited time, and 
IS essentially composed of the poisons originally 
entering into the contract with one another. A 
company or association (which I take to be synony- 
mous terms) as the rc.iult of an arrangement by 
which parties intend to form a partneiship which 
13 constantly changing, a partnership to-day con- 
sisting of certain members *and to-morrow con- 
sisting of some only of those members along with 
others who have come m, so that*the^e vvilk be^ a 
constant shifting of the partnership, a determina- 
tion of the old and a creation of a new partnership, 
and with the intentiorvthat, so far as the j)artners 
can by agreement between themselves bring about 
such a result, the new partner.shi/i shall succeed to 
the assets and liabilities of the old |)a,i tnershij) 
This object as regards liabilities could not in point 
of law be attained by any arrangement between 
the peisons themselves, unless tht person con- 
tracting with them authorised the change by a 
novation, or unless by special provisions in Aca's 
of Parliament sanction was given to such 
arrangements.” Thcie are three other points of 
distinction beyond the question of personality and 
the limitation of liability which should be borne 
in mind — 

(1) In a partnership one partner cannot transfer 
his share in the partnership without the consent of 
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the Qther partners. In the case of a company the 
right of transfer is generally unlimited. 

(2) In a partnership each partner is an agent of 
the firm for all business purposes. In a company 
no member is eatitled, as.such, to act as an ^ent 
of the company. 

(3) In a partnership the partners may make 
what private arrangements they choose among 
themselves. In the case of a company there are 
some arrangements winch the members of ^he 
company caftnot make among themselves. 

There are three kinds of companies which^ycan be 
registered under the Companies Acts — 

{a) Unliulited Companies. In companies of this 
class every shareholder is liable for the debts of the 
unlimited company as in an* ordinary partnership ; 
but such companies possess the following advan- 
tages — the liability of each member ceases at the 
^ end of a year from the time he ceased to be a 
member, and the slfares of the ctimpanies arc 
transferable. Such corflpanies arc now extremely 
rare, and for several years past none has been 
registered. Several unlimited comjianies of long 
standing have availed themselves of the privilege 
of re-registration fust permitted,, under the Com- 
panies Act, 1879, by which the liability of the 
members has become limited. 

(6) Companies Limited by Guarantee. There are 
very few companies of this class in existence. The 
jijcmorandum of assoi lation of such a company 
contains a declaration to the effect that each 
member of the association will coiitiibute an 
amount not exceeding a fixed sum to meet its 
liabilities so long as he or she remains a member, 
and for twelve months aFtCi wards. 

{c) Companies ymltcd by Shares. Hcie the 
Inability 0*1 each member is limited to the nominal 
amount of the shares which he or she holds. If the 
capital of a company limited by shares is once paid 
up, thcic IS no fuithcr pecuniary liability, generally 
speaking, resting uj)on any person whatever. * 

Since the passing of the Companies Act, 1907, 
which came into foice in Us entirety on July 1st, 
1908, there has b^eii a fuither division of companies 
into ” jmblic ” and “ piivate” comjianics. The 
Act of 1907 has, like the other Companies Acts, 
been repealed, its provisions being le-enacted by 
the A( t of 1908 (and amended by th(‘ A( t oi 1913) , 
and icfcreiu(' must be made fo the aiticlo Private 
C'OMPANY to asteilam Us nu'anmg and full signi- 
fu am e (See also One Man Company ) 

Of the various classes of contpanies, the thir^ is 
the most imj^iortant t 

The smallest number of perscCis that can combine 
to form a joint stock company is seven ; but in the 
case of a private company [q v.) the number may be 
limited to two. .Though thcic is no maximum, 
except ’that the number of members cannot Exceed 
the number of shares infij which the capital of the 
company is divided, thefe must never be less than 
seven (or two, as the case may bc),‘ for it is pro- 
vided that if the number of members is reduced 
below seven, or two, and the company carries on 
business for mo/c than six months, while the 
number is yo reduced, ” every person who is a 
member obsthe company during the time that it so 
carries on business after those six months, and is 
cognisant of the faiEt that it is carrying on business 
with fewer . . . members , . . shall be severally 
liable for the payment of the whole debts of the 
company contradeed durin^.|diat time, and may be 
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sued for the same, without joinder in the action 
of any other member “ * 

It may be noticed here that a company is in the 
same position, in many rcspei,t 3 , as an ordinary 
individual w'lth respect tp actions ^it law. It is. in 
general, bound by all the ordinary rules of contract 
and By most of the rules of tort Thus, it tan sue 
or be sued in most cases foi such a tort as a libel. 
Also it IS to some extent liable to be indicted for 
ceriain criminal olfences There arc. however, 
many exceptions to its ITability at g-miinal law, 
and full information must be obtained ftom special 
volumes which deal with that bram h of the law. 

Unless the company to be established is one of 
meagre dimensions, it generallv happens that one 
or more persons sets to work to do all the preliminary 
work connected with Ihe icgistiation of the com- 
pany. Again, if the new tomji.iny is to cairy on 
the business which was formeily in the hands of 
another comjjany or [Kssons, many ai rangements , 
may have to be made' whun entail a consulei able 
amount of labour. Ihis piclimmary work is cairied 
out by a peison or a numbei of pci sons known as 
the piomotei or the piomot('is Wh.it is “tlu' 
particular position of a promoter and what aie 
liabilities are giv^i in detail m the artu le Peomoi i,r 
• When the necessary number of poisons has been 
obtained, tlie scope of the loinpany and its jiiojects 
are set out m a (kx ument knowm as the iiiemo- 
randuni of association [qv] 'Fhis is a most 
important document, and after it has been pre- 
pared m accordance with the projiet legal reciune- 
ments, it is signed by a certain number of persons 
(seven at least in the case of a " |mbhc, " c ompany, 
and two at least in the case of a " private " c om- 
pany), who must st.it% the number of shares, 
generally one in piacticc, which oa< h of them takes. 
The mc'inoi andum of assex latibn, whi^h is fully 
treated of in a separate article, is the statemenf to 
the woilcl at large of the imipo'>es foi which tlic 
company is incot porated. 

• In addition to the Inemoianclum o^ assoc lation, 
aitulgs of association are generally diawn up. 
Ihese aie, as it were, the by-law's of the comjiany 
The mattcis connected with the articles of associa- 
tion are fully exjilained in tlm separate aitic.le 
devoted to the subject, to which rufeience must be 
made, as well as to '1 able the moded set of ai tides 
of association contained in the fust schedule of lire 
Companies (Con.solidation) Act, 1908 A company 
mav be registered .yvithcnit article's of association, 
but m that case the fact must be indorsed upon the 
memorandum of i'-sociation when aj>phc ation is 
jinadc for registration 

The next step is to obtain a cei litic^tc of mcoipoi a- 
tion {qv) For this .purjicse ay])lic atusn must be 
made to the registrar of coin])anics, and this official 
will only grant a certificate whcp*he is satislu'd that 
everything is in order, and that all the juc^immary 
steps have been c omplieci with '1 he whole of these 
matters are discussed m*the aiticlc FhGisrRAriON 
OF CoMrANii%, and in the same aiticle a list of all 
the fees payable is set out. A'yioon as the certificate 
is granted a new legal entity is estabhslied, and the 
certificate of mcorjioration is conclusive evidence 
that eveiy thing is m order ]f*thc company is a 
" private " company, it is then at liberty to com- 
mence work at once. If, on the othcr^and, it is a 
“public" company, it can go«no farther than the 
issue of its prospectus and its subsequent light to 
embark in trading ope:^ations depends upon various 
circumstances, (See 0>«imencement of Business ) 
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The issue of the prospectus {q.v.) is ^ matter, of the 
greatest imjiortaiicc Thi'. is the document whicii i$ 
put forward in order to induce the public to coijL^e 
in and take shaies m the company. Its preparation 
IS a most dilhcult task, espec lally as heavy liabilities 
may be incurred byi those who are resi)onsiblc®for 
its issue, m case its contents turn out to be 
inaccurate or" fraud ulcuit. The whole ol the points 
connected with this portion of the work of a 
company are set cj^it in tlie article* Prospectus. 

Jn order to avoid failure, those who are responsible 
for the floating of a company very.frecpiently obtain 
the consent of certain persons to take shares in the 
company, or to guaiantc'c to take or place shaies 
if the public^ do not come in m sufficient numbers 
To allow nf the company going to allotment This 
IS ck)ne by means of what is called undei writing, 
and lefeieiice must be m.ide to the article upon 
this subjec t foi full jiat Ik ul.ii s 

Assuming th^ the* icunpauy hasTome into existi- 
ertirc, and tha/ it has been enabled to commence 
business opg^tions, it is then neiessaiy to consider 
sejiaratelvp^ie jioinls connected with management. 
lk>r thiy^uiposc the sepatate ai tides ujion Allot- 
ment yT'Ai'n AL, 1 )MU' N 1 UKI' s, 1 )1VII)I'’NI)S, MeI'T- 
iNc.s. SiiMCLs, SiiAREHOLin Rs, aiul other similar 
ma'^c'is must lx* c ccnsiillc'd As to tlie termination 
of ^he exisleiK e of .i (ompany, see the ai tides 
I)i FUNc r CoMi'\NY and Winding-ui’ 

(OMPA^ilKS IJMITKI) BY (aJAllANTEE,~(Sco 

Companies ) 

(’0Mr\NV, HOW TO I OEM. - (S. < ( omi umes ) 
C0I\lPENSATI0N.- -Whenever a person is injured, 
c'ltliei in ]>ic)p(‘il\ Ol 111 prison, 1)\' an act oi delault 
of another which is not justified in law, he may 
seek pec uiiiai y c ompc'usal ion li cmi t hat other Com- 
pens.itK^.'* whic h h.is to be obtamccl tluough the 
inc'diuin of k'g.d jmKec'dings is geneially termed 
damages, and is disc usscsl under that heading [qv) ", 
the: compensation which is claimed by a woi kman 
or sercant in icspcs t of mjuiios sustained by icason 
of Ills employment, under tl^ hcMding Workmen's 
CoMPi NS ATUTN Lhc'ir aic', in addition, a large 
nuinbci cjl case's where injury is done to a person 
by dcpiiMiig him of lus juojierty, or restiicting 
him 111 the lull (‘Ujovnicrit of it, undei l«gislative 
sanction, snbjec t to his bring compensated by a 
inoiiry jiayinc'nt, the rnethocl of ascertaining which 
IS generally prescribed by the statute authoiising 
the jirejudicial action. Such cases arise wheie land 
IS compnlsoiily taken by local authoiities fftr pur- 
• poses of local improvements and the like, by 
Government deputments for jaiblic woiks, and by 
com«iercial ifWlertakings, such as railway com- 
jTaniru, for*the j^uijioscs of fvea ks they are author- 
ised by statute to constuut Whenever an owner 
or cx c uj)ici of land is ic'ciui^ed by statute to give up 
some or all of his rights in or over the land for a 
jiuiposc' of ])ubli^: utility, the statute almost invari- 
ably confers upon him a light to be compensated 
for his Toss — if tlierc’is no such jirovision ho has 
no remedy, for it is a piincijdr of law that if an 
Act of I’ailiaanent aiithorisc's the doing of some act, 
then if that act is done in a proper manner an 
jfichvidual who suffers some special injury thereby 
Fas no remedy and no light to be compensated, 
unless«suc h right is piovided by the Act of Parlia- 
ment in question, or by some other Act supple- 
menting its provisions Sometimes a remedy by 
aftion for damages is given, but generally the com- 
pensation IS directed to be a.sccrlained by means of 
the machinery set up by, and subject to the 
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conditions contained in, a group of Acts known 
as the Lands Clauses Acts • 

Under these Acts, a person who is deprived of 
any interest in land by reason of its being required 
for the purposes of an authorised undertaking is 
entifled to receive full compensation for such loss 
as he may sustain, and by full compensation is 
meant not only the value of the land or interest 
of which he is deprived, but also the damage, if 
any, done to other property be^nging to him by 
reason of the severance therefrom of the jiarticulqr 
land that is takers In ascertaining the value, loss 
of business, the cost of finding and adapting new 
premises, the value of fixtures, the cost of rcincf/al, 
and the like must be regarded, and 'if the land 
taken is pctuharly adapted for some paiti< ular pur- 
pose, that fact must be taken into consideration. 
Compensation, too, may in some cases be claimed, 
though no land is actually taken, if property is or 
will be injuriously aflectcd by the anihonsed iindcr- 
talung. Thus, if access to property \ll be blocked 
by a contemplated erection, the owner ad occupier 
may be entitled to claim compensation ‘ t respect 
thereof 

The amount to be paid as comjiensation nVy, of 
course, be agreed between the parties concehaed, 
but if they cannot come to an amicable settlcml^it, 
the rather complicated jirocedure of the Lai^ls 
Clauses A( Is must be brought into operation. If 
the claim does not exceed {50, or if thq claimant 
has no greater interest m the land than as being a 
yearly tenant who is required to give up possession 
before the expiration of his tenancy, the amount of 
compensation will be assessed by two justices of 
the peace, upon a summons taken out by cither 
party. In other i ascs, it is open to the ilaimant to 
elect to have the amount determined b>^ ,yir*!»itia- 
tion (qv.j, but if he does not exenisc this option, 
the matter goes bcfoic a jury, who ate assembled 
by the sheriff for the special purpose The inquiry 
is presided over by the sheriff or a projicr deputy 
or substitute, and the proceedings practically follow 
the order of the trial of an action by j^fidge and 
jury. The jury give a verclnt for the sum to be 
paid as compensation, and judgment is given for 
the amount so assessed. If the verdict is for a 
greater sum than was offered by the promoters 
before any proceedings commenced they must pay 
all the costs of^thc incjuity ; but if for the same oi 
a less sum than such offer, each party will boar his 
own costs, and the costs of the in<pnry itself will 
be borne by them equally 

Apart from the compulsory a( (juisition of land, 
there arc other cases in which cofilpensatian is 
required to be paid by statute. Thus, 'und^'T the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, and some other similar 
measures, a tenant is entitled to be coinj^jensated 
by his landlord for improvements made to his 
holding, for unreasonable distuibancl’ b^ the land- 
lord, and for damage done to his' crops by game 
preserved by the landlord , such comj^cnsation is 
cither agieed on or settled by an arbitratoi. (See 
Landlord and Tenant ) If, for tbi purpose of 
preventing the spread of disca.se among cattle, the 
13oard of Agriculture order infected or suspected 
cattle to be slaughtered, compensation must be 
paid to the owners according to a prescribedorate ; 
and if. when purporting to act under the laws 
regulating the sale of articles of food, a local 
authonty or their officer wrongfully seize and con- 
demn food as unsound, the person aggrieved may 
recover compensation for any loss he has incurred 
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by reason thereof, if he was not himself in default, 
the arhount of such compensation being ascertained 
by arbitration, or, if the amount claimed does not 
exceed £20, by a court of summary jurisdiction. 

It is only iiccc^ry to d^aW attention to the fact 
that there were special tribunals set up during find 
after the Great War to determine the amount of 
compensation to be paid by the Government in 
those cases where land, buildings, implements, etc., 
had been commandeered for national purposes 
under the vajious Emergency Acts of 1914-18. 

COMPETITION . — Tliis term is used in economics 
to signify the contest between individuals to lecure 
the advantages of trading with a third person. It 
has been described as the " virtually unre.strained 
action of individual self-interest," It is a vexed 
question how far competition should really be 
allowed to go It may, in some cases, be restrained 
to a ccitain extent by custom, and in others by 
legislation , but the mc^t effective resVaint is com- 
bination, especially wherj^ the combination is large, 
for no matter how fierce may be the contention for 
a period, thcie must come a time when an agreement 
’ has {o bo arrived at or one combination manages to 
sweep the others out of existence. Socialism (qv.) 
is opposed to competition, and fierctely denounces it. 
On the other hand, those who favour it maintain^’ 
that It IS the most effective sjiur to human energy. 
As the subject is of a controversial character, the 
reader must be referred to sj)ecial treatises dealing 
\Yit^ it m full detail 

COMPOSITION. — The payment of a ceitain sum 
in the { by a bankru]:>t or an insolvent person, 
instead of the full amount owing. 

COMPOSITION OR SCHEME OF ARRANGE- 
MENT. -A composition is* a method by which, 
with the sanction of the court, a debtor can make^ 
an arrangement wifn his creditors It is not to be 
( oifiused with a deed of anangcmient (q v ). It may 
1)0 enterc'il into befuie oi altf’i adjudu ation (see 
Adjudication of Hankrupt), and the subject may, 
theielore, bey convenuMitly ciealt with under two' 
heads — , 

(a) Compostlion or Schrme before Adjudication. 
Where a debtor jirojioscs to make a composition for 
paymemt of debts, oi a scheme for the arrangement 
of his affaiis, he lodges with the official receiver 
within four days after mailing his statement of affairs 
(see Statfmi nt of Affairs) a proposal setting out 
the terms of the scheme wdiich he desiics to submit 
to his crcclitois, and the particijJais of any sureties 
or securities proposed. Copies of tlie proposed com- 
position or scheme, together »iwith the officii 
receiver's report thereon, arc sent to each creditor ^ 
by the olfn lal receiver, who the^i holds a meeting 
of creditors before ,the debtor's public examination 
is concluded. If a majority in number of the 
creditors, and three-fourths in value of those who 
have prbvcd, decide to accept the proposal' the 
same is deemed to be duly accepted by the creditors 
When approved by the cbiirt, it is binding on all 
the creditors At the meeting, the 'debtor may 
amend his proposal, i£ the amendment benchts the 
gencial body of creditors. A creditor who has 
proved his debt may assent to or dissent from the 
proposal by letter atldressed to the official receiver, 
so as to be i;eceived by him not later than the day 
bofoie the njeeling. Such assent or dissent has 
effect as if the credHor has been present and had 
voted at the meeting. When the proposal has been 
accepted by the creditors, a 'creditor or the debtor 
may apply to the court approve it. The 
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application must not l>c heard until after thcjiublic 
examination has been concluded and any creditor 
may oppose it, although he may have voted for the 
acceptance at the meeting Before approving the 
proj|Osal the court hcar^ the repAr^ of tlic official 
receiver as to the terms and as to the conduct of 
the debtor, and any objections which may be made 
by or on behalf of any creditor. 

The court has a wnle discretion as to refusing or 
approving a scheme; but. m leitain cases it must 
refuse. 'Ihus, if the terms aienot i cascftiable, or are 
-not c^culated to benefit the general body of the 
creditors, or in any case m whnli the court is 
required, where the debtor is .uljudge<l bankiupt, 
to refuse his discharge, the court must refuse to 
approve the proposal, %\gain, if aby facts arc proved 
which would hamper the debtoi's discharge were he 
adjudged bankrupt, the ( ourt must refuse to 
approve the proposal, unless it provides reasonable 
security for jmyinent of uot^ess than 7s. 6d in the * 

on all the unsecured de^fcts provable against the 
ebtor’s estate. 

To sum up : The court may refuse its approval 
in all cases, and must refuse its approval in the 
cases just mentiqpcd. In coming to a decision, tlie 
^ourt will have regard to the public commeicial 
morality, and the interests ^of the ci editors. A 
scheme will not be approved if Ihiue aic no ]'»roo1s 
for a number of debts mentioned m the statement 
of aflairs, nor if it gives ci editors no greater 
advantage than they would have in bankruptfyN 
The reasonableness must be judged of a<'coiding 
• to the standard of the state of affairs presented to 
the ct editors. If the creditois have put befoic theun 
a scheme by whi< h an <#itate, wlm h will otheiwise 
realise vciy little, will, if the scheme is ( arned 
through, very probably realise* some nnic or ten 
shillings in the £, the court would j)robably ^ay 
there is sufficient leasomiblo sceuiity for lh<; pay- 
ment of not less than 7s 6d m the / Di'bts whn h 
♦have been icleased nci^l not be piocidecl foi in the 
scheme "I he .\|)pi ov.il of the louit is listifK'd by 
the s<*al of tlie court being attached to the instiu- 
ment containing the tcims of tli<‘ piojxiscd com- 
position or S( heme ex' by the turns being embodied 
in ail iirdcr of the couit A (C)mi)OMtion oi stheme 
accepted and apjuovcd is binding on all the 
creditors so far as relates S) any debts due to them 
Iroin the debtor and piovable in bankuiptcy ; but 
it IS not binding on any ci editor so tar as regards a 
debt oi liability fretm which the debtor would not 
be discJiarged by an order of discharge' in bank- 
ruptcy (see Discharge or Bankrupt), unless the 
•creditor assents to the composition or .srliemc. 
For instance, a debt incurrc'd by* means of any 
fraud or fraudulent bTcacli of ti^ist would not be 
discharged Nor does a conii)*)sition or scheme 
release the debtor from any liability undcr.a judg- 
ment m an action for seduction, or under an 
athliation order, or unde^ a judgment agamsi Inm 
as a co-respej^dent in a matiimcmial < ause, c-xcept 
to the extent ordeicd by the c ourt Ihe court may 
annul a composition oi srhciitc of ai raiigemc'iit in 
certain circumstances, d hus, if the debtor makes 
default in the payment of any instalment, or if it 
appears that the composition or sctieme cannot 
proceed without injustice or undue eWay to the 
creditors or to the debtor, or that th<» ajij^roval of 
the cciurt was obtained by ficfud, the court may 
adjudge the debtor bankrupt, and annul the com- 
position or scheme, ^uch an cjrder, however, is 
made without prejudice to the validity of any sale, 


disposition, or payment duly made, or thing duly 
done under or in pursuance of the composition or 
scheme. Where a debtor is so adjudged bankrupt, 
any debt provable in other respects, which has been 
contracted before the adjudication, is provabk in 
bankruptcy. If ther? is a probability of trie creditors 
gaining by any adjmhcation, the court will exercise 
the powers conteiied by (he Act. For instance, it 
will adjudge the debtoi bankiupt if he has (even 
without fraud) ini^ed the creditors as to the value 
of his assets. On annulment, the property of the 
debtor vests anlomatu ally in tire ollu lal receiver 
to whom the estate was oiiginally a.ssigned. As 
to Ine enfcu^-'cment of a comjiosition or scheme, if 
.the debtor (oi his tiustoe, il an])) fail to make any 
payments thoremuler, no at tion can be biought to 
enforce sut h jiayinent, but the poi.soii aggrieved 
may make ajiphcalion to the (ouit. When a com- 
position or schcmio is ajquovecl, tlu^official rcceivei’, 
])ayment all proper c'ost.s, chaiges, and 
expenses of im idental to the proceedings, and 
all fees penentages payable to the oflicial 

reccivcrj^l Ine Board of Trade, puts the debtor 
(or, asjni^ case may be, the trustee under the com- 
post t' ffi or bihoine, or the other person or persons 
to ^|hom under the comjiosition or scheme the pro- 
juTTy of the debtor is to be assigned) into possession 
of the debtor’s jiroperty Ihe couit also discharges 
the re< eiving order. Jt would seem to follow from 
this that •the debtor is rntilled to deal with his 
pioperty in the ordinary lourse of business; at 
any rate, the debtor is entitled to all property 
acquires! after ap]>roval. d here must be no secret 
an aiigeinents between debtor and creditor, for the 
.Kieptancc by a creditor of a b(»nu3 or gratuity 
beyond Jlvit secured by the deed will, if that bonus 
is paul Avith the debtor’s know-ledge, entitle any 
(leditor to avoul the deed. Again, an agreement 
mad(' Ix'tw'ei'n a crc'ditor and a third person for the 
pm[)ose of giving that (leditor an advantage over 
his fellows, may (dso be ilecl.ued vouh If a trustee 
is ,ipp(»inted puisuanl to a itinijiobition or scheme 
to adminjler the debtoi's piopeity, the provisions 
of the Bankrufitcy Acts relating to trustees apply 
to liim 

{!>) Composition or Scheme after Adjildxcatxon 
Where a debtor has been adjudged bankrupt, the 
ireditors may at any time resolve to entertain a 
jiroposal for a comjiosition in satisfaction of the 
debts due to them under the bankruj>lcy, for a 
sehi'inc ot arrangc'inent of the bankrupt's affairs 
*'rher('Uj)on the sam? pro( eextings arc taken, and 
the same < on^ccpiem es ensue as in the case of a 
e#m[tysitioi oi^ s< licinc aeciyited before acljiidu'a- 
tion X*!'' resolution to be pa'-sed is similar to that 
which IS necessary for aetepting a propcisal before 
adjudK'ation If the cour% apjiroves the composi- 
tion or sch«ne,it may make an order annulling the 
bankuiptcy and #/esting the property in the bank- 
rupt or ■^»)mc other person appointed on such terms 
and .siibjei t to such condibons as the court may 
dei.Iare. Instead of making an order, the court may 
lefusc or jiosTponc the application for annulment. 
If there is default in making payments under the 
st-heme, or if the sclieme cannot proceed without' 
injustice or undue cielay, or if the approval of the 
court has been obtained by fraud, the court may 
make an order for a fresh adjudication. If such an 
orjier for rc-adjuclication is made, all debts con- 
tracted prior thereto will be provable thereunder, 
and the property of the debtor will re-vest in the 
official receiver. 
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COMPOUNDING. — It is the duty of every citizey 
to aid the authorities in the maintenance of the 
law, and any agreement made with an offender, 
whether the offence is a felony, a misdemeanour, 
or a^wrong punishable under a^penal statute, con- 
stitutes compounding, for which the person entering 
into the agreement renders himself liable to punish- 
ment. It is the agreement which constitutes the 
offence. Thus, if a man recover| from a thief the 
property of which he has been deprived, and makes 
no terms, either expressly or by imjSlication, as to 
their return, no offence is committed. Forbearance 
to prosecute does not constitute compounding^ an 
offence ; but if any agreement is made, or any 
money is paid, or even if an advertisement is issued 
in a newspaper as to stolen property, with the 
intimation that “ no questions will be asked ” on 
its return, the offence of compounding is complete 
The law is moretsevere as to the (^mpounding of 
felonies than as to the compounding yf misdemcagr 
ours. In recent times a very wide lati\ dc has been 
granted, and prosecutions for this offc.ee are of 
very rare occurrence. 

COMPOUND INTEREST.—This is the odeiest 
computed iqion the principal and also upo^ the 
interest which is not paid. Thus, if a sum of moiey 
is lent and the interest payable upon the loan is i^ol 
paid, the new interest, after a stated time, is calcii- 
lated upon the principal and the accrued interest 
If a sum of money is left to a( ( iimulate in*this way, 
the tot^l amount advances vsith surjiiising rapidity. 

There is a ready way ot ( alcuUiting in what time 
a sum of money doubles itself at compound inteiest 
Take the number 70, divide it by the rate per cent , 
and the (piotienl gives the appioximate inimbci of 
years. Thus, at 5 per cent., a sum of mf)nic ]4 will 
double Itself in aliout fourteen yeais It wul quad- 
ruple itself 111 about twenty-eight )eais, and so on 
This IS only a lOugh and ready estimate, but it is 
sufficient for most practical purpose. As a mattir 
of fact, l\ at 5 per cent, in fourteen years amounts 
to £\ 9799, t e., £\ 19sf 7d. and a small fmction of 
a penny. ^ P 

For tables, sec Interest. 

C()MP1{AD0R. — 'I'his woid ( oines fioni the 
Spanish, ini’aniiig “ a buyei ” It is tlu* name given 
to a “ guarantee broker ” met with in Chin.i Japan, 
India, and elsewhere m tlu' Far East He is a kind 
of intermediary m Kasterri tiade, fimmee, and 
banking, the leason for his ('xisteme being pri- 
marily due to the Kiiroj)CMn ignpraiue of the native , 
language. Many j^romineiit Chim'sc- iik'k hants c an- 
not, or will not, sjii ak in any othei jl<^nguage than 
Chinese, and in sue h »< in umstanc cs it<wonla b^. 
dithiult, if not inqiossible, to do business without 
the mediation of the comprador As far as liilK of 
exchange arc concernc^l, the (omj)iador corre- 
sponds somewhat to the bill-broker «’is,' when bills 
are sold, he certifies them and it is‘on his signatme 
that the banks negotiate billsMf exchange. 'He also 
guarantees all siu h tiansactioiis as advances, loans, 
and overdraits to native clients and.d^'alers He is 
thus the go-between in practically evciy transaction 
with native finamieib, mei chants, and forcigq 
business men 

COMPROMISE. — The settlement of differeqees of 
any kind by mutual concessions 

COMPULSORY WINDING-UP.- (See Winding- 
up.) 

CONCESSIONAIRE.— A person to whom a right 
or special privilege has been granted. (See 
Concessions ) 


CONCESSIONS. — Grants of certain privileges by 
foreign States or Governments to promoters of rail- 
ways, mining companies, etc. The parties obtaining • 
such concessions are called " concessionaires." 

CONCHS. — Larfee marincf shells found chieflja in 
the Bahamas, and used for ornaments or for cutting 
cameos The name is sometimes applied to the 
native whites of the Bahamas, whose poverty 
compels them to use shell-fish as food. 

CONCILIATION HOARD. — In order to bring about 
a speedy settlement of disputes between employers 
and woikmen, various statutes were passtd at 
different times during the last century, but these 
were all repealed m 1896, when the Conciliation 
Act was passed, and under it the Board of Trade 
was empowered to‘ establi.sh* Conciliation Boards, 
and to register them, for the purpose of settling 
strikes by means of arbitration. Whenever disputes 
arc threatened m any trade, the Boaid of Trade 
now intcivenes, if pos.'ible ; and prufi- to 1906 a 
Com illation Board was Appointed if either of the 
parlies dc.sircd it An inquiry was then made into 
,the ^vholc subject-matter of the dispute and a 
decision given. Instead of refeinng their disputes 
to !i Conciliation Board, either parfy might ask for 
and obtain the appointment of an arbitrator to, 
adjudicate upon their cfiffcrenccs The weak feature 
of the whole, from the public point of view, is the 
absence of any jaiwer to compel a settlement. In 
SeptembcT, 1908, a standing Court of Arbitration 
Wa?> set uj) by the Board of Irade, and its duties aio 
in continuation of the work of the Com ihation 
Boar<l 'Ihe labour tioiibles of 1911 jiomtcd to the ■ 
need of finding moie eltei live moans of dealing with 
diifii lilt K's between emj»lo)i-'rs and eiujiloyed. In 
Oclobei of that year, 1 heietore, the Government 
established^, an Imbistiial Conmil, c oinjiosed of' 
eiiqdoyris and employed, witli a Chief Industrial 
Commissioner at the head thereof. 'Ihc ]miposc*of 
the Coum il was stated to be that "of ( onsidcnng 
and of inqmimg into matters nffeiicd to them • 
afleetiiig tia<ie disjiutes; and osjiccially of taking 
suitable action in ii'gard to any disj)ute referred to 
them affecting the jiinuipal trades of the country, 
or likely to < aiise disagri'cments involving the 
ancillary 1 radio , or wlm h the ])ailies befoio on after 
the breaking out of a disjiule were themselves unable 
to settle " ])uring tin' vvai* at tin* bcgmiimg of 1917, 
anolhei standing tiibiinal was set ujg the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitiation Board, which was apj^ointed 
" to deal by way of c one ihation‘c)r aibitration with 
{[uestioiis aiisiiig w'lth legaid to e|ainis for increased 
lemuneration made by i lasses of employees 'of 
Government dejiart mints." is exceedingly'" 

probable that tfie number of ^boards may mereasc 
as time goes on ' 

CONDITIONAL INDORSEMENT.— In most case's 
a bill ok exchange Is indorsed jmrely and siivjily, 
and any attempt to add a c ondition to an indorse- 
ment '1 , an effoit to c|iang(i the lundaniental 
ehaiacter of the instiumenl, which iscan " uncon- 
ditional " order in writing. Under the old law a 
conditional indorsemc'nt was more or less ojiciative 
m practice, as it could not be enlnoly ignored. 
Thus, the acc eptor might find himself in a difficult 
position Wficn callecl upon to meet the bill, he 
paid at his^peril if the condition had not been 
fulfilled. Tiffs w’as certainly a hardship If he 
dishonoincd the Viilf, be might jiossibly have laid 
himself open to an action fe'r damages, supposing 
the condition had, .really hc{^ fulfilled, and yet it 
might be quite impossible for him to be able to 
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ascertain whether the condition had or hacl^ not 
been complied with 

• By Section 33 of the Bills of Exclunge Act, 1882, 
it is now enacted — 

'' Whore a bill purix»rts to lie indoiscd con- 
ditionally, the condition mav be disiegarded by 
the payer, and payment to the indorsee is valid, 
whether the coiulition has b(‘en fultdled or not 
It IS presumed that under this Section the conditions 
ma^ still be opei alive as Jjetween an indoisei and 
an indorsee. If the indorsee receives p.^^ment with- 
out th^ condition being fulfilled, he i .mnot sue the 
indorser at all, and he probably holds thepnueeds 
in trust for the indorser. England is the only 
country whu h recognises » onditional indoisements 
CONDITIONS. — (See, WARRAr-rriis and Conoi- 

TIONS.) 

CONDITIONS OF SALF. -'I he tei ms ujx'n whn h 
goods and land are sold at ])ublic am lion It is the 
general practice foi the conc^tions to be ])nnte<l on , 
the catalogue adc ei tising l^i- s.ilc It is the pi .u (n c 
in cei tain pai ts ol the ( ounti \ loi K g.il ]>ra( liliom i s 
to agiee to a gc neial s( hmiu' undiM wlmli all s.iUs 
of land in the distiu 1 are lu Id to take phu e 

CONDUCT OF MKFTINOS.— b'ndc'i this hoadwig 
will be (h'scnbecf the lules of pioieduie in (h'bati' 
Other matters connected with the couise ot ])io- 
ccedings g., eh'ction of (hliitman) or with tlu ir 
management will be found separ.ibjv tieatcsl umhi 
the hc.uiiiigs i\(.i:Ni)\, Oroir of lU mni -.s, ami 
Chairman, DtiTiLS of , , 

Debate proiedute at meetings may be d( IiiumI .is 
, the course of motions fiom tlu' tinu' of then being 
moved until tlic\ have been disposed ol 1 he 
matter is but litlU' si^bjis i to s|k‘(i1i( law, and 
follow's in the main a distomaiy pi.utice ol veiv 
^ong ustigi' , thoui’h in the case* ol jaiblic bodies 
some of the conditions allc*< tin^' the f(.ttunes ot <i 
motion, sm h as ciuotum, adjournment, casting-vT»l<‘, 
are laul down by st.ilute Moieovii, piiblu bodus 
.conduct their ineetinjis undei standing orclms, the 
rules of which cleietmim' many matters oi pio- 
cedu^e 3 he fust aiithc/fity to b(‘ obseived, Ihcie- 
forc, ivS tlu' lilies or standing ordeis (il any) of the 
particular body or association , /ailing tlu m, oi to 
the g^ctent to whieh they do not nmke provision, 
the general customary lules of debate ajiply 

Motions, dlieie must.alwa'yS bc' a motion, oi 
resolution, as it is somctinu's callc<l, befoic tlu* 
meeting , without it theie can be no discussion A 
motion should, if jwssiblc, be movc'd by the jieisoii 
who gave notu e of it; ^t should be in \eiy clear 
t«»ms, and its ex.^t wording handiMl to the cliaii- 

• man, if the latter has not got it alie.uly beioic him 

on tlic agenda The mover shoulii make a sju-c ml 
point of reading out^ris motion .with giivat distim t- 
ncss, so that everyone present n^iy lu ar. When the 
mov/r sits down, the chaiunan asks; “Who 
seconds the motion ? ’’ and if tluic is no ^ei cmder, 
the motion is not ])ro('>c(led with If it y, duly 
seconded, the chan man*then ])uts the jiiojuisition 
before the meeting, saying : “ 'I'hc cjuestion now 

oefore the meeting is, eb. .“•and thus thiow'ing it 
open to general discussion. Speuu hes will tluui be 
made for and against, and pybajis amendments 
moved, A composite motion nccsl jiot be move<l 
in sections, though it should be jnit |p the vote in 
that way, so as to give some freedoyr of choice to 
those voting, • 

Patting Motions to the Vote. When the dismission 
is exhausted, or earlier, if the ihairman thinks it 
advisable, he will thAi (if no ahiendment has been 
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moved) put the motion to the vote by the usual 
method of show ot hands He will say ; “ ihc 
motion IS, ‘ 1 hat, etc.'; tliose who aie in favour 
of it raise the right hand." After counting the 
number raised, the c hairman will then say : “ Those 
who are of the coi^traiy opinion, laise the right 
hand “ These ojiposing hands are then c counted, and 
the' c hairnian‘annouiu es the late of the motion in 
these or siimlai words: “ Ihose in favour, fifty; 
those against, Ihn^y five , 1 declare the motion 

capiicd." If the meeting is a large one, the chair- 
man will need lielp in tlie counting, and so should 
appoint two " tellers," one iii favour of and one 
against the motion It 1he ligures cannot be agreed, 
the vote iml^t be le-laken Kectifuation ol a vole 
wvrongly given thiough inadvi'i tone c should be 
allowed ; the House ol Louis peiimls this, but not 
the House of Commons When a motion has been 
CiUiicd, it bc*< cinu'S a resolution, and must bc 
ICS OI (led on th# minutes m its ex.fi t woids. 

SVinendmenUT Any vpcMker following the mover 
and s(‘c onde^^iay, in addition to siinjile comments 
on the ni^i^n, move an anu ndim'ut to it. He may 
.it sonii^nec'tings do this without notice, which, 
howc'^, IS genet idly leipnieil beloiehand in the 
( ase oi nu'utings of impoilanl bodu's It is aUvays 
j)i < A'l'.ilile both as a m.ittei of loiutesy and con- 
venient e to notify the ( haiim.ui .is soon as possible 
after the nu'etmg bef.ms of any anu'ndimMit it is 
intc'uded ^o move I liis enables the liianmau to 
aiiange tlu* .inu iulmtuits (i| tlieu* aie seveial) in the 
nuTst smt.dile order loi fit.ilmenf, and, iieilvil’^, tri 
acapiamt the audieiu t‘ with tlu* busiiu'ss tlu'y have 
to exjutt. In de.iling with motions, the need of 
tlu than man having the ex.u f woidmg befoio him 
was I inph.isued I his applies with still gieatei 
foi ( e*t(X ‘Amendments which, lioin their naluic and 
fiom tlu 11 being ofttm unexjus tedly inti cubu ed, are 
peculiaily liable to cause tonlusion Amendments 
geneially aie siibjet t to l!u‘ same < onditions as ajijily 
to motions, whuh, in l.ut, t4iey aie, though not sub- 
stantive ones An amendnu'yl may liof bo a direc.t 
negative* it must be lelevanl and within the scO))e 
of the mfetmg If not stuonded. it diops. When 
it has been seconded, the chaiiinan jiufs to the 
meeting foi disc ussioii the original mot^in in its 
.iltered foim. as projiosc'd by the amendment. Dis- 
(ussicMi IS then reslru led to this If on being put 
to the vot(‘ it IS lost, discussion of the original 
motion IS then lesumcd, and other aftiendmenls can, 
if clc;sire*d, be movcul If it is canied, it Urijuit to 
• the meeting as the i6ubsl anti vc‘ motion foi further 
discussion, and fresh arnendrm'iits may be moved 
3 lii» proc ess s on until no one has any further 
amcyflmoAls to move, ami the motion as last 
altcrcfl stands agreed tc) 

A cpiestion that frequently niises when an amend- 
ment duly rnovc'd and secBiulecl is befote the meet- 
ing IS whfllu^ the mam motion may bo disc ussed 
as well as the Tmc*ndmcnt. As a rule, it may not, 
for amendments usfially only ]u-o]u)se a .jiarti.al 
change, and it will be irrelevant to disc uss the whole 
of the piopc*.ifion eontained in the original motion 
while the retcMition or .alteration of only a part of it 
^3 iindei consideration If, however, the amendment 
• propcjsc'S so fumlamental a ehango that it is virtually 
«i complete altc'i native to the oiiginal motion, then 
the two altc'rnativcs may, and natuially will, bc 
discussed together At the meetings of public com- 
fianies this rule of rclovancv seems to be relaxed, 
and the discussion of motion and amendment 
together to bc permitted. While there may be 
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justification for thus not enforcing technical rules 
of debate against shareholders who have but fev 
opportunities of discussing a company's affairs, it 
is not an exception to be followed. The risk of 
confusion at a debate is always imminent, and the 
iule#best calculated to avoid it to have only one 
motion before the meeting at a time, and to dispose 
of it completely before prcK:eedmg v?ith another. 
That rule clearly requires that an amendment shall 
be considered by itself. It also^follows that only 
one amendment may be before the meeting at fL 
time. Once a rnotion has been amended in a 
particular part, it’ is not permissible to move an 
amendment touching any earlier part ; without 4his 
rule there would be no finality. * 

The forms which amendments may take are ' 
three: They may (1) add a word or woids by 
insertion, or affix, or (2) omit a word or words, or 
(3) omit in order to insert a word or words. Parlia- 
ment has a speertd way of dealing ^th the last of 
these. It was found that giving jVdercnce an4 
priority to what the amendment jirop^Nl had the 
effect of depriving the supporters oi^be mam 
motion of a full opportunity of stating tlib>(r case. 
Therefore, in the House of Commons the Speal^r or 
chairman puts this preliminary question : “That 
the words (proposed to be omitted) stand part of |he 
question." This gives both sections of opinion ^n 
equally good chain e of piescnting their view If 
that question is affirmed, the amendment whn h 
would have altered that pai t of the question is 
tpso fac^ defeated, and the mam motion down to 
and including that part stands secure from any 
amendment. If, on the contrary, that question is 
negatived, the proposal to insert the words of the 
amendment (to fill the gai)) is then put to the 
meeting. If even that tails to be (.arru^V* ^>ther 
amendments will no doubt be proposed to fill the 
void In Class (2) also of the above forms of 
amendment, the question ]mt in the House of 
Commons is similarly: • “ '1 hat the words (to be 
omitted) stanif part o^ th(‘ question " ; but the 
effect of this IS the same as the popular i^nethod, 
viz, : “ 'I'hat the words (to be left out)* be omitted," 
bccau.se m both ca.scs the issue is simply and plainly 
the omissi^in of certain words. 

Amendments to Amendments. An amendment 
may be moved to an amendment, though it is not 
unknown for a chan man (not, perhaps, a highly 
accomplished atfd experienced one) to disallow it. 
Wlule it*is a recognised pioi ess in debate procedure, 
and one in common use in Parliament, theie is some- 
thing to be said for the disposition to discourage it 
at meetings where tlic audience is of, the inexpt.‘ii- 
enced sort ; for the stepr. involved are undoubt^'dly* 
liable to lead to confusion. The thairinan, of cmn^c, 
will need a very clear head for the on asion, but the 
cliief trouble to be feared fs the diffu ully of keejung 
the audience clear as to what is taking filace an(l 
how the debate stands at any given iboinent How- 
ever, sut h an amendment candot properly ifc shut 
out by a chairman When it is moved, the amend- 
ment proposed thereby to be altere<l ^stands for 
the time being m the position of an original motion. 
The amendment to it must be dealt with strn tly by , 
itself and at once, and disposed of like an 
ordinary amendment ; unless this routinv is 
rigoiously followeil, hopeless confusion will ensue. 
When such an amendment has been either carried 
or lost, the amendment which it sought to modify* 
is again before the meeting, in either its changed or 
original form, as the case may be ; and other 


amendments may be moved to it if desired. The 
technical reason for moving an amendment to an 
amendment, instead of simply another amendment 
to the main motion, is that once an amendment 
{e.g., the one it ic sought to alter) is carried, there 
tan be no further discussion of, or amendn^nts 
moved to, the main motion down to that pmnt ; 
so that the person thus seeking to change that 
amendment would have lost his opportunity of 
advocating his view. The chairman will be w%ll 
atlvised to ti^julate on paper and keep in front of 
him each motion with the various amendments. 
The [uoceedings may become very complicated, 
and he cannot alfoid to disregard any means that 
will help him to keep a clear course amidst them. 

Suppression of Debate. T^c following arc the 
various forms of motion designed to stop cither the 
discussion on a particular matter or the entire 
meeting — ■ 

, 1 . That the debate be (^djourned. • 

2 I hat the meeting be q^jonrned. 

3 That the chairman do leave the chair. 

4 That the meeting do proceed to the next business. 

> 5 *The previous question. 

1 he closure. 

None of these motions in<i\ l)e mclved by one who 
has already spoken on the motion under considcra-* 
tion at the time Except the closure, they need a 
seconder ; but, generally speaking, it is not usual 
for speeches to be made on these motions ; indeed, 
thCj rules of many bodies expressly disallow any 
speet h by the secondei. Of coiiise, it is difTercnt 
on o('( asions, as m Parliament, when a motion for 
the adjournment of the House is ii.scd as the 
tcchnual means of drawing attention to an 
impoitant matter ; a full dcoate often then results 
One of these sto[)ping motions may not be moved 
upon anottn'i stopping motion, and amendments 
are dot allowed ti) them, except as to the time of aui 
adjournnu'nt Movers are not allowed a reply, and 
the motions aie juit at once if they are accepted by 
the chairman,* wdio.se discretion in the matter, it 
should be noted, is absolute We wall now deal 
more m detail with these stopping motions, so far 
as not covered by |he above remarks. 

Adjournments Apart from adjournment by 
motion, there is automatic adjournment when there 
IS no quorum , and a priyatcly cc)nvencd meeting 
may be adjoin ned whenever the conveners please 
Put if the (hairm.in ot a meiding not of that 
t hara( ter imjirojierly va( ates the.chair, a substitute 
may be elected to finish th<^ business On the other 
luirid, tinythmg transacted atter a^meeting has bee'r 
piopcily (U'lkned to be i lo.sed, is invalid As a rule, 
motions for adjQurnment are n(ft allowed to be 
rejieated save alter i ertam ifiterval of time. 

That the Chairmai^ leave the Chair. This is subjei t 
mutatis mutandis to .the rules governing adjoi^rn- 
pnents. Hs elfcet is to adjourn the meeting sine die. 

1 hat the Meeting proceeii to the next business. 
T his motion has much in cTimmon with the “ pre- 
cious question," but differs ftom it in tliat it may, 
where.is the “ previous question " may not, be 
moved wlule an amendment is before the meeting. 
TTie effect of the motion, if rarried, is simply that 
the particular , motion or amendment before the 
meeting at tlj^ time is dropped without debating 
it further or pitting it to the vote ; and the next 
business is proceeded* with, i e., what would have 
been taken next if the motion, or amendment thus 
arrested had run its usual cou'se. 

2'he Previous Question. Tfiis motion, which is 
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popularly considered somewhat involved, is designed 
rather to avoid the taking ot a vote on a motion 
^ than to oppose it. What is meant by the " previous 
question ' is not the resumption of the other busi- 
ness on the agenda, bift the ])rior q^iestion, whether 
the fnotion before the meeting shall- be put to the 
vote, •prior, that is, to the actual ]>utling of the vote 
itself The correct form in whuli this motion should 
be put to the meeting is : " '1 liat the (jiiestion be not 
now put ” ; though it is within the chairman’s dis- 
cretion to refuse to accept the motion If. beii\g 
accepted, it is (aiiied, the effect is prei iselv the 
same #s that of the moiion ; “ Thai the mei ting 
proceed to the next business,” viz . the substantive 
motion before the meeting is dropped and the other 
business resumed. If it is defe.il^Ml, the substantive 
moiion IS at once put 1 :o the vote, so that in eithei 
case disc ussion on tlie substantive motion is stojiped. 
The ” picvious question ” cannot be moved upon an 
amendment. , 

The Closure 'Ihc object ^ this motion is to stop * 
further discussion on the n^otion befoie the meeting 
and proceed to a vole on it at oik e 'Ihc foi m in 
which it IS ])ut is : ” That the question be iiou j^it ” % 
It must be seconded, but the (hanman need i^ol 
accept it. It injfy be luovc^d on an amendment as 
^'cll as on a motion, and, of (ouisi', only dosuies 
such amendment, not llie main motion as well It 
IS unusual to pci nut deb<ite upon a closuie 
motion. • 

Withdraucal of Mvhons, I f llie pi oposei of a motion 
or amendment wishes to withdiaw it, and tlie inef t*- 
ing consents, it may be vsilluliawn 1 lu* i hairin.ui 
'puts the ([ui'stioii in tlu'se w-oids; “ ts it your 
pleasure that tlie motion be withdrawn ? ” and theic 
may be ilebatc upon it. *11 it is desiied to withdraw 
p, motion while .in amendnuMit to it is being dis- 
cussed, that amendment mustit'irst b<'*got rid of 
either by similar withdiawal oi by its being dispi^ed 
of in the usual way 

Right or Reply. ihis IS usually j')ernntt(‘d to only 
*thc’ inovci of a subsrtintive inotuai, larely .o the 
inovcg' of an amendment, and never to any se( oikUt 
' f ile reply is to be made immediately before the 
motion 13 put to the vote, or before tin tiisL amend- 
ment IS put to the vote, if thcre'is an amcn(lm('nt 
In th?! latter case this exhausts the nglil, l»ut tlu^ 
mover of the main motioi] can, of i can so, spe.ik on 
every amendment 

Points of Order and Privilege. Points of order 
in.iy be raised .it ^ny moment dm mg a meeting , 
they need no seconder ; tluw take jirec edence ov < i , 
other biisinc'^ in lfb,nd ; othcis may speak 
, shortly to the point raised, and the ( h.aini.iii should 
give lus ruling at* once, which is Jinal Ihc lule 
against seconcl speeches does ncjt liere .apply Suli- 
sl.intive business must not be laised or argued undc'r 
the guise of ,i point of oidcr, not jieisonal exjilana- 
tion? winch are oii a different tooting (S**e below- 
under Second Speeches], 'J he vvoid ” Ouestion ” 
called out during a sjiecfh has stiKlIy the fircc isu 
meaning of c Mallcngiiig the relevaiu y ot the sju-uker’s 
remarks , but it i.s oiteii nseej ci rcaicously to (pies- 
tion their accuracy. Peunts of oidcn should bo raised 
at once while they are fresh. 1 ho matteis they aic 
usually concerned with .uc j^ocec^uie, quorum, 
personal conduct, rclev.inc y and piojiiicty of speec h 

Points of privilege aie raised similarly wlien the 
privileges of the meeting or of ^he autfuau e ai c suji- 
posed to have been infiingcd. As theie is not, 
generally speaking, scl much urgem y about these 
matters as about poiits of orckir, they should be 


raisccf at a convenient stage without interrupting 
agvone. 

Second Spc'ocbes. Except in the relaxed procedure 
of committee meetings, only one speech may bo 
made by any one person on the same motion. 
” Sjieech ” herft includes moving and seconding a 
motion and any amendment to it ; and it is quite 
immatcri.d how slight or how full the speech may 
be It lollows that a ])erson may not move more 
than one amcndm^it to the same motion, thcnigh 
he can speak on any number Ihc various motions 
to* siqipicss debate aie siilqect to this rule. The 
waiving of It in the c.isc of eomihittees is essential 
toei*.ablc a great deal of detail to be discussed, and 
theie seems^io icason why small infoimal meetings 
— not stiictlv committcM's -should not jieimit them- 
selves the same freedom riu'ie i.s one other case in 
which the rule is lelaxc-d, v iz , when a speaker wishes 
to make a juMSonal explanation It is not easy to 
define the c hai.i^ei aiicl limits of a [iqrsonal explana- 
tian, but any^^emjh to amplify a jircvious speech 
should be stc/ijicd, unless it i.s to clear up a gemiino 
misundei.^'jmdmg. J hose juusonal explanations, 
hovvev ed'-^aie subjec t (o the chan man’s leave and to 
the cc^tesy of the meeting, and of the pel son 
spc.iking at the time the exi)l:ination is oflciccl. 

'Jiie above explanations will be found to cover, 
as^illy as limits of sji.k e here jicnnit, all matters of 
piocediiie, and the handling of meeting business and 
debates, exc.ept so f.ir as is dealt with in other 
.utules, .1^ already explained Questions may bo 
i.iiscsl in toims ditfeiing, jierliaps, from thc^e hero 
inst. meed, but the piiiuiples involvc'd wall be the 
same, and the (‘xplanations given should ccjuip a 
< hairm.in to deal with .any contingency. The exact 
w'oids used 111 any stej) ol piocodure, whether by the 
« hail putting .i (piestion or delivering a luling, 

OI b\ t hoM‘ pi < sc 111 , <11 (‘ not vit all V mat erial, always 
excepting the* vvoiding of substantive business 
(motions and .inu'ndments), whic h must be proifiso. 
What IS essciiljal is that •the intention shall be 
.ilw.iys clcaily unclcTslood. ihis i^cjuirement of 
lucidity should c ontinually ^le uppermost in the 
c h.iinnai^ iniyd, ancl no 1 1 oiiblc- sp.ii ed to satisfy it. 
'Iheic' IS one ol a chainnan’s duties which i,s more 
often ((iniltc-d til. in jas formed, but which of very 
gicat set Vico in keeping the pioc ccdings understood 
i>V all , th.it IS, the slating aloud, in its c'xru t terms, 
of CMC h iiicclion c>i anu-ndnieiit after it has been 
movecl .and seconded, but before general disc us.sion 
on it bcj^ins It is a mistake to leave the aycliencc 
I to gather the tei ms tymn the niovci 's and sec onder's 
speeches. The gciu-ial debate should be started by 
an c^nphatic, c^sKiing out by the chairm.an of the 
itioliciii or ^rnendmcnt 'I his*a])plu's more to serious 
clc batew than to popular oi political meetings, when 
a I evolution IS of a very general cliaracter well 
understood by all prcscml* 

CONDURANRO BARK.— The bark of a South 
Arnoric an shrul?, winch yields a drug used .as a 
cuie fc.ir* venomou . bftes. 

CONFIRMATION NOTE. -A .slip, either attached 
to or sent v^tth an orcler or conli.act, so that the 
iccciver m.ay sign the slqi as an acknowledgment 
Jh.it he h.is leccivc'd and confnins the contract. 

(’ONFLICT OF LAWS.—Thc term " conflict of 
laws IS a name whu h is c ommonly applied, mostly 
by Amcnc:an wiiteis, tc; what is otherwise described 
.'IS I’livate International Law. It is concerned with 
the lights and obligations of private individuals 
when they are aflectc-d l)y the laws of cliftereiit 
countries which have independent jurisdictions. 
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So long as persons are resident in the same country, Middle region) the Congo forms many falls in its 

no question can arise as to the ordinary contract^ descertt to the coastal plain, which it crosses by a 

entered into ; but since the laws of different deep estuary 100 miles long. So great is the force 

countries are dissimilar in many respects, questions of the Congo, that no delta is formed, and vessels- 

naturally arise which have to be decided in accord- take in fresh water where the river enters the sea. 

anc^with ditferent systems, according as the per- Climate. The climate is’ typically tropical, and 
sons involved owe allegiance ^o different States. from the European stahdpoint, bad. Malarial 

Thus, the laws of England, Scotland, I^idia, United diseases are common, “ sleeping sickness" carrying 

South Africa, Australia, and Canada are dissimilar off many of the natives of the Lower Congo. Medical 

in many respects, and qucstion| arising between snence, however, is apparently finding a remec^y^. 

persons domiciled in different parts of the British as the number of deaths from this cause is decreas- 

Empire or in foreign countries have to be decided ing The average annual temperature over most of 

by .special rules It is thus that there comes m a the region is 80° F. Statistics of the rainfctl are 

conllict ot law, and this is the reason why this n%me very unperfect, but a general idea can be gained, 

has been so often a<lopted. As, howevur, the term ihe lataratt region of the Lower Congo receives an 

International Law appears to be more generally . annual rainfall of 55 in. ; the southern end of 
used in this countiy, the subject is dealt with Tanganyika, 50 to 60 in. ; the'Albeitmc I'bft valley„ 

separately under that heading. 70 in. ; and in the vast forests of the Aiuwimi 

CONGER or CONfjJKR EEL, — A widely distributed basin over 100 in. For the most part, the whole 

marine fish, of which there are vario^ species. Ihe of the Congo basin below an average^ altitude of 

common conger is found abundantl^^fl the coasts ^,500 ft is edways liot, •moist, and depressing, 

of Cornwall and Devonshire. It is fr^mently used Productions and Illdusft'ics. Agriculture is in a 
in making mock tuitlc soup, and the though backward slate, and this may be accounted for by 

coarse is much eaten. *lhe lew stage of civili.sation leached b)’ the natives 

CONGO FREE STATE (BELGIAN C(i.^).~ aiK^ by the bounty of Nature. The negroes are 

Position, Area, and Population, 'ihe Congo nuee fitful m industry, and the (levek)jnnent of the 

State succeeded the Congo International Assoit.i- agiicultural traits (whuh need cheap labour) will# 
tion, founded m 1882 by Leopold II, King of tlie only come when the /latives shall commence to 
Belgians. Reiognitioii of its sovcieignty was take an intciest in their labour. Among the agri- 
obtainod by international treaties in 1884 and 1885, cultural product!?, cultivated or freely piovidcd by 
and the State was placed under the ruTe of the Natine, ate bananas, yams, millet, sweet potatoes,. 
Belgian^King, on the basis of jieisonal union \Mlh nfaftioc (tajiUBa), n< e, vanilla, mai/.e, tobacco, 
Belgium On Oc.tobei 8th, 1908, the State bei aine gourds, lotton, cotlcc, (ocoa, soighum, sugar (cane), 
a Belgian colony under tlu' title of Belgian Congo. kola nuts, and hemi) 

Navigation on the Congo, its tiibiitaiies, and tlie Forestry, Prai tieally the whole of the Congo 
lakes and canals onnected with it is lice , but in basin is a typical equatoi ial*forcst region, although 
1890 an intci nat ’onal Confeieme at •Ikiy^sels savannah ti a< ts ate intci spot soil, and large clearings, 
authorised the Government to levy ( ertaiii* duties have been ipadc by ^hc natives. 'Ihe vegetation is- 
on imports. Ihe western boundaiy (excc[)tmg luxuriant and exceedingly dense, rivalling that of 
16 n\jles of sea-coast, not th of the Congo estuary) the Anui/onian s<“lvas C hat actei istic tices arc tfie 
is the Congo, the Ubanj.y (a great tributary of the cO( 0 -mit palm, Boiassus palm, raphia ])cdm, oil 
Congo), and Angola On tlie noith, the iiver palm, climbing palm, mahogaify, ebony, and t ubber. 

Mbomu forms part (fl the boundary, and the Rubber, ivoiy, jialm-nuts, palm-oil, and \^liite 

colony has access to the Nile at the ^.adoVuulave cojial arc the chief economic ])roclucls of the forests. 

The eastern frontier, broadly speaking, follows the The < i\ ihsalion has been delimtely influenced by 
line of tl-^e Central Atman Rift Valley, Ihtough the dense forest, ‘debased tiilx's, and th(‘ dw'aif 
Lake Albeit Edward, and Lake 'I'anganyika. pygmies, who live by hunting with poisoned arrows, 

Rhodesia and Angola bound the colony on the are the chief dwellers Little animal lood is supplied 

south 'ihe lange in latitude is fioin 5° noith to by the forests, and as tlu? natives have a natural 

13° south, and 4n longitude from 17° to 30° east craving for fiesh, cannibalism results Ivuhghtenod 
Exact siatislics of tlie area and j)Oj)ulation '.lie not government (at present lac king) extension of rail- 
available, estimates give the arga as approximately , wsays to aid the waterways, and clu>ap elfuu'nt 
900,000 square miles, and the native pojiulation as labour (a pioblem to be sdlved) ^ould lead to the 
between 15,000,000 and 20,00(),0()0^« 'Jheic^are lull utilisation of the vast forest wealtli ^ 

about 6,000 Europeans,, 60 pei cent of f.dioi^*arc^ Ihe Pastoral Industry is of ^iiall importance. 
Belgians. • Among the jiygmies the dog the sole domestic 

liuild. Belgian Congo comprises the greater jiait animal 'Iribes, sup’erior to the pygmies, keep dogs 
of the Congo basin, whu^. is, m the mam, a huge, (pariah type), pigs (^.egenerate types), goats (dwarf), 
circular, basin-shapcd hollow (1,500 it. fibove Ihe shce]) (bU k and whife), cattle (semi-wild), ami f«wls 
sea), covered larg(‘ly with alluvium, fend suriounded (bantani-like breeds) , 

on every side by the edges of Ifighei plateauf.. 'Ihe The * Pishing Industry • 'I lie Congo tubes are 
Congo (about 3,000 miles long) uses on the high gi cat insect and lish-eateis Fish is c ur*^l by drying 
tableland between Lake Tanganyuki^ and Lake and smoking, on the ^slands of Stanley Pool and 
Nyasa, and flows through Lakes Bangweolo and up the mam Congo, Kasai, and the navigable 
Mwei u, receiving the Lukuga fi om Lake 'i'anganyika reaches of the gicat tributaries, and becomes an 
and the Aruwimi from the highlands west of Lake* important article of commeice inland. 

Albert. De.scending to the 1,500 ft level, thc/iver The Mining Industry. So far, minerals of value 
forms the Stanley Falls, and its miinei ous ti ibutai ICS have only been found in the border legions of the 
are also interrupted by falls before i caching the Congo basin Copper ijxists in the Crystal Mountains, 
same level. The Kwa, fornied by the Kasai and and very valuable deposits have been located m the 
other livers, joins the mam stream jiist before it elevated district of Katang/ in the .south-east, 
leaves the basin. From Vivi to Stanley Pool (the Gold, iron, and tin iilso occur* 
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The Manufacturing Industries. Spears, knives, 
necklaces, belts, tools, bracelets, danemfj; •bells, 
chains, and ornaments arc manufactured with 
primitive tools, and the results arc often marvellous. 
Basket and mat-making, spinning and weaving of 
cotft)n, and pottery macic by hand. are among the 
domestic industries. 

ConinilinifatioilS. Natuic has endowed the 
interior Congo basin with magnihccmt stietches of« 
nat'igable waterw'ays Ocean-going stcMimss can 
enter the great gulf of thc'Congo estuary and ste»vn 
inland to Matadi, a distance liom the se<i of ikmiIv 
100 lilies (along the windings of the channel). 
Between Matadi and I.eopnUK die*, cm Stanlev Pool, 
there occur rapids and falls, whn h are avoided by 
the Congo railway (250 milc's) J rom Stanley Pool, 
theic aie appi oximafely 5,000 miles* of naMgable 
waterways along w-hich steamcis of light draught 
can penetrate into the' vet) heat t of ( ential Aftua. 
Navigable ic^iitcs (a luithca 1,200 indcs) only sepa- 
rated fiom the mam Congo sf stcaii by short stietc lies 
of uiinavigable channels luc h have bc-en or are 
being bndgc'd by tail\va\s, ai proxidcsl by lakes 
Tangan)’ika and Mweru, the Pitpei iaial.ib<i,* and , 
the Luapula '1 he Cheat i.akes Railway from 
■Stanlc )’ville is toinpletecl as l.ii ,is PonthicM \ die 
*(75 J mile-.), iind kdteily otlici Inns li.ive be< n 
Imished wliuli make it possible to li.i\<l liom the 
Congo mouth light iidc't tin hc\u t of the (oim1i\ 
By means til vaiious tonn<Mtion*s Ihc-re is i om- 
munii ation by lad diic'it liom C.ij^e lown to the- 
1 ivei Congo, a distaiu e not mu« h slioi 1 ol 2,700 mnA 
riuie has bi'en a good deal ol budding earned on 
during the cc.u Road 1ians[)oit, wdieie the' tsedse 
lly IS ] trc'valc'nt , is b\ me .uis of hu man ]')oi t ei s 

It IS, umc'itam at flu' time c)l going to juc'ss 
,what change's, li .m\', will be* m.ide in this teiidoiy 
Of ( OUise, the (leimans have «)st that»])<nt whn h 
isju.iiked uiamtln' map, c .ist ol l.aki langauc^ikji 
Wdic'tlni this will 1 h absoilx'd by tin' Belgians, or 
left to the guidance .ind unch i tin' (lungi' ctf tin 
* ]UC)pos( d Lc'agin of Nations, u iiiamsjo be se^ n 



CoDlincrce. Ihe chic'l expo^^ts are*rubber (thicc- 
fifths of the whole), ivory, palm-nuts, palm-oil, 
white copal, cocoa, iofiee, gold (crude), tin, and 
hides. The impoits dnsist chiufly of manufactuicd 


good% (cotton, iron, machinery), fexx! substances, 
metals, and sleameis. There is regular steam com- 
munication with Antwerp. Liverpool, Rotterdam, 
and Lisbon. Most tiade is with Belgium, Great 
Biitain, Fiance. Holland, l*orlngal, Angola, and 
French Congo.’ Jln^ legal motn'V is that ol Belgium, 
but on the L pjH r Congo the cuiiency consists of 
biass rods • 

Trade Confros. homa (d.ffOO), the capital, on the 
Low Cl Congo, is ^an inijtoifant port and railway 
I entie 

* Matadi (4,000). a1 the' head of navigation, is an 
estuary poi t and iailw<iy c entie.’ 

Jianatia is an estiiai v port 

l.eop('ldv:ile, on Stanley Pool, the commercial 
. complemc'iif ot Boma, is a mer jroit and impoitant 
trade c entre 

Kew Antivetp (foimeily B.rng.ila), the chief town 
.vbove Lc'opoldv die', is situatc'd alxiut the point 
whete the ( our'^ of the* Congo c hanges fiom westerly 
Ih) southei Iv y 

Stunleyvi{y\'^ a ladway teidic' 

Syaiii'-y 111 the south cast, luomises futuio 
glCNlllU^ 

TAtjyi)rthvdle, oi Katanga, is a town in the 
cxlK'mc south, whiih lias nmu' i.ipuily into a 
pofdion ot imjioitauci duiiiig the last Ic w' years 

flails aie despuli hed about twice a month via 
Itelgmm I he* time' ol tiaiisd is .ibout eighteen to 
t w( ntv d.ivs 

(’OMitriFUMNni). I his (list Mil IS sliown upon 
tlu maj) givc'ii on this p.igig ,iiul the notc^ m the 
pKxcdiug aiticlc' as tc) ju cxlucl ions and mclustiies 
.ipphc's m the' ])i<'s<’id c.isc 1 Ik* extent ol tins 
tc'iidorv IS .iboui 5(K),bb() scpiaii' miles, with a 
iropulalion which is estim.dcd at .ibout 10,000,000 

('(INtNKI^lAUA .MAHHblC A Ixautilul maibleof 
v.uu gated giec'ii, oi wlmh laigt foimatioiis aic' 
iouiul in tlu ('oimemaia distiut ol Galway. It is 
( xtc'iisivt'ly woiked and is ( Im fly used loi mteiior 
(i('( Ol at ion > 

CONSCIKNCK MONKY. - 1 his IS alerin occasion- 
ally met with in news[iapcfs, when a jreison has 
anonym/usly made a ])ayment to the Chancellor 
of the Fxdicxpu-’* I'l respext of some lax or duty 
whuh has been intentionally oi otherwise avoided 
by the taxpayer. It occuis most frc'qucnily in con- 
nection with the payment of income tax, and the 
name arises from the fact that the jiaycr is sup- 
})Osed to ease his consciericc by for%»arding the con- 
tributicfn whu h he is legally bound to pay. A»1 though 
, the particular amc^iiits paid as conscience money 
are in themselves often c]uite inconsiderable, the 
total leac hcs*many thousands of pounds every year. 

• niNSWilJl^TNTlAL L()SJ\ IISSlJRAISCK.— Hiis is 
.1 sp('%]es of insurance' whu h has dcvclojied in recent 
yc-ai s, and has ai isen out ol fii c- iiisuranc e Propemty 
may easily be insured agTfnst risks of fire, etc., but 
if a cata'fro^hc orcuis tlu'ie is not only Ihi* loss 
to be facc'd wltich arises out of the havoc caused 
by tlu;*fne, etc , but*also Hie loss of business whic li 
follows upon a disaster of this kind and the neces- 
sary c'Xpensgs .wliic li must be incurred in endeavour- 
ing to continue.* trading Thus, if business premises 
are burnt down, d may De necessary to rent other 
•premises at a veiy high rental Material may be 
reciu^ed m a hurry, and Hus may bear increased 
cost. Again, rates, taxes, salaries, dqbenture 
intej-esl, and various othc'r fixed charges still have 
;o be met, even though woik is at an absolute 
standstill. Then there is ?il 80 the certain loss oi 
piofit through the geneial dislocation caused. It is 
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to cover all losses of th s kind that this ne>l kind 
of msuraiiLC has been introduced, and a very priy- 
tical and equitable scheme has now been devised 
by which they can be covered and provided against. 
A little ( onsideration will make it quite clear that 
cOMequential loss insurance is quite as imperative 
as me insurance, or insurance'of any kind against 
unforeseen disasters. For all particulars as to the 
rate of insurance and the special requirements under 
the scheme, application must be made to the offices 
which undertake this class business. (See 
Indemnity Insurance.) 

CONSIDERATION. — This is the motive impelling 
a person to enter into a contract {q v ). It is S 4 >me- 
times classified as good consideration and valuable 
consideration. By good consideration is meant su< h. 
a motive as natural love and alfection . while valu- 
able consideration has been defined as consisting 
either in some right, interest, profit, or benefit 
accruing to the^ne party, or in s^ne foi l>eaian< c, 
detriment, loss, or responsibility gi^^, suffered, 4 >r 
undertaken by the other at the fo^j^r's request. 
The distinction is, however, of ht^U practical 
importance nowadays, for every simp]e%^ntia( t, 
that is, every contrai t not made by deeefi^^ust be 
supported by a valuable ( onsideiatum, and a deed 
iq.v.) needs no consideration at all, exLC{)t it ic in 
restraint of trade, when there must be a valuable 
consideration. Another division is into exeiuted 
consideiation and executory consideiation '1 he 
former consists of something completed at the 
moment the promise or ( ontrai t is made, the latter 
of a pr*omisc to do oi not to do something m future 
The consideration must move from the promisee, 
t.e., it must be something done oi to be done or 
refrained from by him. Thus, a i)iomise by C to do 
sometliing cannot form the considcrat¥>i* jor a 
contract between A and B. But thi* ( ousiTleiation 
need not necessarily benefit the piomisor, for if B 
agrees to do something for C, that will be suflicient 
to support a promise n^ade by A to B So long as 
the consideration has some tangible value, it need 
not be an adequate refuin for the promise it has to 
support. People may make their own tbargains, 
and, apart from fraud, the law does not inquire 
into or rectify any inadequacy. (See Catching and 
UNDERHifND BARGAIN ) Thus, it IS quite Open for 
a man to contract validly to work for a Id a day, 
or to sell his gold watch for 2d., so long as all is 
fair and abov« board ; but inadequacy of con- 
sideration IS always a ground for suspccling the 
existence of fraudulent (Jcalin^. A promise to do , 
something whu h is obviously impossible is not a 
consideration, nor is a' promise of ^n illusorv or 
uncertain nature, nor yne that docs* not^ inv^ve i 
legal, as distinguished from a mere moral, obliga- 
tion. Forbearance to bring an action, and an honest 
compromise of a disputed claim, however, amount 
to valuable consideration. As a gtnefal rule, a 
ast consideration, or something by a party 

efore the making of a contratt, does not constitute 
consideration, though there aie some exceptions. 
Thus, where services have been repey^red by one 
person to another at the latter’s reejuest, a sub- 
sequent promise to pay for such services can be 
enforced ; and where a person has in an emergency^, 
done something which another was legally bound 
to do, or which was entirely for the benefit of that 
other, ihe thing so done will be deemed to be a 
sufficient consideration to ^ support, and even tD 
imply, a promise by the other to indemnify the doer 
against loss by reason thereof. (See also Agency.) 


Marriage is a valuable consideration, and so, 
betvfeen the immediate parties, is a promise to 
marry. For the consideration necessary for the 
validity of a sale, etc., by a mercantile agent, see 

J?*ACTOK.S A.CX * 

CONSIDEBAflON FOBT A BILL OF EXCHANGE. 

Every contract, not being a contract under* seal, 
requires a consideration to support it, and bills of 
ex( hange (including cheques) are no exception to 
this rule, though there is this difference whe^ it 
becomes a question of soing in a court of law. In 
tne case of ordinary contract, the plaintiff must 
prove the existence of a consideration ; but when 
an action is brought on a bill of exchange, it is for 
the defendant to prove an absence of consideration, 
if this is the defence set up. As to what constitutes 
a consideration, see the preceding article. 

By Section 27 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 

“ valuable consideration for a bill may be 
constituted by — ^ 

" (a) Any consideration sufficient to support 
a simple contract ; • 

“ (b) Any antecedent debt or liability." 
The»scv.ond jiart of this definition is an exception 
to the general rule of simple contracts, viz., that the 
coTisideration must not be a past one. 

It IS a piesumptiou that every person whose 
signature appears on a bill of exchange became a 
paity thereto for valuable consideration. Thus pre- 
sumption, howcfv’cr, may be rebutted by evidence 
to the contrary. In an action on a bill, the produc- 
t^eda of the bill itself is sufficient to estabhsh the case 
of the holder until a defence of fraud, duress, 
illegality, or want of consideration is set up. Then * 
it IS incumbent upon the holder to jirove that after 
the alleged fraiul, duress, •or illegality, v^luc has 
been given for the instiumcnt, ami that the bill ha^ 
been transferred tobim in good faith without notice 
of tfic fraud, etc. In any case, where it is necess^y 
to show the existence of a consideration, the 
adequacy of it is immaterial, unless a bill has been 
taken at a ri,di( iilously low v*alue, when it may be* 
of importance to consider whether it was ^aken 
bond fide by the holder m ignorance of the real 
fai ts of the case 

The lulesas to finptsachment of value in the case 
of bills of exchange aie well summarised in C'hahnei ’s 
lulls of Ex(haH>^i — 

" (1) Any (Icfem e available against an imme- 
diate jiaity IS available against a remote party 
who is in privity with such mimcdiatc party. 

" (2) Mt'ic absence of consideration, total or 
partial, is matter of dcf<*nce against an immediate 
party or a i emote party, who is not a holder lor ^ 
value, but it is not a defence* against a remote 
party who is a holder for v<ijue 

" (3) Total faifiiic of consideration is a defence 
against an iinmcc^iate party, but it is not a defence 
agamsfc a remote 'party, who is a holder in* due 
course , 

" \4) Partial failure ofconsideration is a defence 
pro tanto against an immediate party when the 
failure IS an ascei tamed and liquidated amount, 
but not otherwise. *It is not a defence against a 
remote party who is a holder for value. 

" (5) Fraud is •a defence against an immediate 
party and Against a remote party who is not a 
holder m cllic course 

" (6) Illegahty oj consideration, total or partial, 
is a defence against an immediate party, but not 
against a holder in due course. 

" (7) When a i)ill is givin for a consideration 
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which *by statute expressly makes it void, it is, or property sent by means of carrier by one or more 
as against the party who gave it, void m the persons, called the consignors, in one place, to 
hands of all parties whether immediate or remote.” another or more persons, called the consignees, who 
It cannot be too carefully remembered that ever} are in another plaic A consignment is a species of 
holder of a bill of exA'hange is presumed to be a mercantile conveyance operating upon the par- 
holc]^r for value, and if value has %)een given for it ticular clTec ts .consigned, which, though it yay 
at an^ time it will be no defenc e to aii action on the be defeasible, may •operate in the meantime and 

bill against any party who was a party to it previous enable the ccinsignec by lus acts to bind the con- 

to the time of its last transter for value that he signor. If a consignor inserts the name of a 

received no consideration for it; but there is no consignee in a bill of lading, there is nothing final or 
riglt of action against 411 immediate transferor ii revocable in this to prevent the consignor, so long 
unless value is given. For example, if a»bill is dravAi as he lenuuns the owner of the goods, changing his 
and accepted for value, and then transfcri eel through purpose at any time before tlio delivery of the 

the hands of several persons and at last handed as a goods, or of the bill of lading He may, therefore, 

gift to the holder, the holder ( an 1 ec ovei the amount attach a condition to thi* use of the piocecAls 

of the bill from any person whoso signal uie appeals aiising fiom the sale of the gc^xis, and require the 

upon it, except the pqson fioni^whom he lecc ived 'consignee to pay a debt to a Ihiicl pet son in priority 
it as a gift to a clebt due fioin the < onsignoi to the consignee. 

Sometimes a bill is accepted on a collateral oral 'lo ensuie the peifoimance ol sucli a condition, the 

agreement that it shall be renewed li the accepted consignor ina\ , yi the altei nati\ e, ^ludvc the goods 

is not in a jfcsition to mec^ it when it tails due • ddiverable to third pei scui 

Evidence of such an agieetiient cannot be guen on i'ONSl(»N^f,'-*NT A(’('OFNTS.-— '1 he* accounts in a 
the ground that its eftect would l»c' tocontiadut the mei c haul's /aisiness whn h show the- lesultant profit 
terms of the wiitten docuinent , , 01 loss o;.. a consignment of gocxls A consignment 

Whore the holder of a bill has a hen on d, aiising * in<iv l)i|, elthei cmtwaid 01 inwaid '1 he c onsigne^r 

either from contiact 01 by impiu.dion of law, he*is is the poison <vho sends out goods to his agent 

deemed to be a lifdder for value to the extent of the abryad (who is termed the < on.signc'e) for lealisation ; 

sum for which he has a hen an<yas, uiitil lealisation, llu' goods aie .simply stock 

Many bills aio diawn, acTcpted, and put into in eihei liands, and, m iidditioii, ceitain c’xpenses 

circulation without any c onsidei atyiii passing, the ate iiic ui red in connection with them, special treat-v 

various signatoiios Icduling ihen names to oblige inent of ihesc' consignments is lecjmied in the 

their fiiends Such bills are c .died ” ac < cimmodati#!* iiuichant's booKs of aiiouni 

bills ” — also commonly known as “ fictitious lulls,” ('ousigiunents Out\\ard. Wlim the goods arc sent 
kites,” and ” windmills ” — and the pcisons who a sjtec lal account is opened in llu' c onsignoi ’s books, 
diaw', accept, or indorse them aie called “accom- called, for ex.imple, ” ( onsignmcnt No. 1 — Cape 
rnodation parties ” UnUl value has been given, no 'fowm,” and this account is debited with the invoice 
party is*liahle to pay iTie amount of sm h a bill, v.ihie o U le goods, and the s.Ues account credited, 
but directly value has been given, a holdei in due ot a Cor^ignimmt pm (liases account may be used 

couise has a tight to ])io(((d ?igamst ^ny of the and cicditcd when a huge miinbc'i of consignments 

sigautoius, even though he is .Lwau> ol the l.u t tnat aie sent out and goods aie bought s[iccially for the 

the instrument is only an .ac ( ommod.ition hill An pui|>ose 'Hie invoK valug ol tin* goods may be 

accommodation bill is ;hsi haigcd whe n it is paid by their ac tu.d cost or wnththc additicui of a percentage 

any ]-)eison who is in icahty, though itot foimally, for buying and de.dmg withtthe gc.H:»ds. For the 

the pftnciiial defotor (See Alcommodahon Hill) gmdaiu c jjif the agent m selling the* goods a pro 
It a bill (including, of couise, .1 pioiiussoiy note foruid invoice often foiwaidccl to him 'Ihe con- 
and a chccp^c) 'S given lor a w.u-’ginig or gaming signment account is also dcbitcsl with the expenses 

debt, the winner cannot sue’ the losei ui»on it It the consignoi has to jiay foi then slnpmefft, insur- 

is also clear law that <i bill given to sec me a g.immg an< e, etc Wlum the consignment has been realised, 

or wagering clebt IS vend imthc hands of .1 bolder foi the agent fotw.u'ds an account sales {q.v.) to 

value with notice of the tiansac tion , hut it the bill the consignor, sliowmg tlie result of ihe realisation 

IS transferied foi value to a fluid pei son who is and the let amount is c t edited to the consifyimcnt 

unaware of the facM. that it is (omicstcd with a account, and either i ash or bills leceivable or the 

gaming tiansaction, such^hitd jieison c <in enfejne •jicison to w-hom sold^s debited 'I he balaric e of the 
pa%ynent. • consignment count tlieiT lepresents the j>rofit 

• CONSIDEIIATION MONFV.— Ihis is a term used i^ad#or loys sustained, and ^ closed by the tiansfer 

on the Stock Fxchjnge, qnd sigmlic* the amount ol to prcjflt and loss account of such balance 

money that is named* in the tiaiisfcr of registcied If a profit and loss ac.count and balance sheet 
stock as being paid by the puis hgsc 1 to the vmdoi areiueparcd and con sign mem 1 s ^oe not clo.scd, if no 

In prac tue, tins amount is oftcui quite dillei^nt fiom realisations*haye been made, the account is simply 
that which is actually received by the seller, for it staled among Ihi assets m the balance sheet under 
frequently happens that 9 l subseiim-nt sale is jnacle the tcriii ” ( 3 msignm»nts ” ; but sliould consign- 
by the buyer and in such a case the Stamp Act mentsbepaitlyie.iliscd,thebal.m(eoftheconsign- 
requircs that f he < onsideration money which IS paid ment unrealisecl should be biought clown to debit 
by the new purchaser shall Ifc tlic amount which in the accouift at a proportionate rate to the cost 

must be inserted m the deed, as that is the amount of the whole consignment, and jirofit or loss then 

which regulates the ad valorem cUity payable upon cicalt with on the realised portion, 

the transaction • ’ Consignments Inward. In these cases, as the agent 

CONSICIN.— The act of forwarding gc»ds from one is not habic for the goods but simply holds them in 

place to another, or from one pci son t© another. trust for the time being, no entry of account need 

CONSIGNEE. — This is the pe/.son to whom goods be made in his books until the goods are realised 

are c onsigned or sent ;* the receiver of the goods. and he receives cash for ’them. If, however, he has 

CONSIGNMENT. — cVisignment means the goods allowed the consignor to draw on account of the 
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realisation, or has incurred expense, then lie will 
have a debit entry in his ledger for the amounts, 
and on receipt of the proceeds he will debit c&h 
and credit the consignor. On remitting, he will 
debit the consignor and credit his commission 
ac^unt with commission, and credit cash and 
debit the consignor with the ‘balance of proceeds, 
thus closing the account. 

The accounts (shown below) will now be easily 
followed, showing the treatment of a consignment in 
both the consignor’s and the Consignee's books of 
account. 

CONSIGNMENT NOTE.— A form that has to be 
filled up when goods are sent by rail. 

CONSIGNMENT OF GOODS MY RAIL.— 1- 
Train. A railway company is bound by law to carry 
such goods as are handed to it lor coiivc'yance in a 
fit and proper condition and at a reasonable hour. 
On the othei liand, the conipany cannot ( harge foi 
.services whicl^ they “ unreasc^i^bly rehise ” to 
allow a trader to perforin for lums^llLni c eitain < a'j^'S. • 
For instance, where tlie rate c harj^d in< hides col- 
lection charges and the sender of the%^ods himself 
delivers them to the railway com])an}^^e will be 
entitled to a certain “ lebate ” * 

When consigning goods by gdods tram, it is 
necessary for the consignor to furnish to the^, rail- 
way company “ an exact account in writing, sfpied 
by hirii, of the number or quantity of goods Con- 
veyed,'’ with the names of the stations to wlm h 
and from w'hich the goods are to be* senV. It should 
be noted that, altliough tin* latlwMy consignnuMit 
notes* are frequently used lor convenience', it is not 
necessary to use' the railway company’s form 
Many linns jirovide theur own consignment notes, 
but they arc' all based on the mdmary lailway foim 
In filling up tlic' lorui, the* lull name aiic^jylclress of 
the consignee should be clearly set foith '•U'ls aNo 
very nc'c c'ssary to desciibe acc mutely llie exact 
nature and contents of the package oi packages. 


In Consignor’s l^oks. 

, C’onfignmont No. 


This is important for two. reasons. Different classes • 
of goods are chargeable at different rates (see 
Classification of Goods for Tr.^sit by Rail) ; 
and by the Railway Rates and Charges Acts, 1891- 
1892, it is laid down that if the consignor of a small 
parcel cleclines^to state Mic nature and contej^ts of 
a small parcel, the company may charge l^r •th€ 
parcel at the Class 5 rate — the highest rate. Then 
again, full parliculiyrs of the- nature and content* 
should be given so that, in the event of any claim 
being made for the loss.of or damage to any of the 
^;oods, the wulway company cannot refuse the claim 
on the ground that the goods were not cori^ctly.or 
‘sufficiently descidied. It should be noted tnat it is 
not siilfiLient merely to describe the nature of the 
goods {eg , oil). The purpose for which the goods 
arc to be u*.ed should also, be stated, as different 
c lasses of the same kind of goods are chargeable 
<it dilTerent rate s {e g., oil for lubricating machinery 
is m Class 1, caslor'oil m Class 3, etc ),. A railway 
company cannot c on^icl a person fo declare the 
contents of a i)ac kage«olher than one containing 
c'Xjilosives 01 (iangerous things, but, as explained « 
abiive, a consignor has nothing to gain by. not 
giving lull details Whatever information is given, 
must be accurate', as the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, 

[>1 ovules that — . 

" If lie (the owner of the goods) give a fafse 
account with intenl to avoid the payment of any 
tolls payablc^m respect thereof, he shall for every 
siu h ofleiue foiled to the company a sum not 
« « exceeding /lO for eveiy ton of goods, or for any 
parr el not cx< coding 1 r wt , an cl so in proportion 
. . and sur h penally shall be in addition to the; 
toll to which sur h goods may bt; liable.*’ • ** 

Wlien the senrier-of goods is aware of their 
weigh(^ he should dedarr' it on ther OnsignUient hote, 
as a railway r om])any w'lll, unless it has some specml * 
K^son fr/i refusiiig to do so, accept the statement, 

• and thus tlu're is a saving of time on the part oi.the 


1 — €ape Town. 


« 

MESSRS 

ROBINS & 

CO , per ss. “ Speedy " 




Dr. 




Cr. 




£ s d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

May 1 . 

To 10 Cases Machineiy 

750 0 0 

June 20. By Bill Receivable 

600 

0 

0 

II II 

,, I't eight 

15 0 0 

.\ug L5. ,, ,, ,, being 




• 

,, Insuraiiec 

*10 0 0 

balance of net pioyeeds . . 

264 

10 

0 

4 

,, Sundries 0 . 

4 0 0 





Aug. 15. 

ITofit, Iransfcrrcrl to 







Profit and Lr'tss A/r^* 

85,10 0 . 

• T • 







/SG^l 10 0 


^864 

10 

0 

In Consignee’s Books. • 

« 

• 





# 

JO^ES (S' CO., EpNDON ‘ 






7 s. d. 

• 

i 

s. 

a. 

May 20. 

To Bill Payable . . ’ 

6(X) 0 0 

July 18. By Cash, . . 

900 

0 

0 

luly 18 

,, Landing Chaiges, eti . . . 

3 0 0 






,, InsuraiKc 

1 0 ,0 





II 

,, Commission 

22 10 -0 






,, Del credere 

9 0 0 





.1 II 

„ Bill Payable . . 

284 10 0 







/900 0‘ 0 


;^900 

0 

0 
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Ttiilway Slalf i hen the «, DiiM^nor Inis to st.ite 
wliethcr tin l;o<k1s aie to be mint'd at his o^n or 
at the i oinpanVs nsk luo ratis an in opiiatioii 
j loi the (anias^v' ot most aiinles — OK (ownei'.s 
iisk) and K onipan> 's iisk) tioods loi wanletl 

0 1'^ (the lowi'st I au ] ai e nmvt \«i d soK K at tin 
nsk ot the owner. eXt e])t as ii eai ds- dama.ke, nm- 
elt'hvt'iy, delay, or <le(en(ion. .uisini; as the nsult 
of willul mvsoondiut on tlie pan of tin i (<nij'.in\ 's 
seis'aats I’luKi tlu' t' K lait the lailway tom 
paitN IS 1 esponsible toi \vii^it(Vii i»((uis m tiansit 

the I onsiynment note also i ('(pat i mfonnnt uji 
as to who pays lairi.ipe — itursipiioi oi <(>nsr^net 
althout^h, stiKtly spc skinp, the lailwav t omp.uu 
IS not houinl to a' » t pi poods il tin > onsipinn dots 
init ])ay tin < harpt' at tin time ol dt sp.itOi In 
pi ai 1 1( t , hou t V( 1 . the < ompaii n^ lool^ t o tin j >ai t y 
named loi pavnunt ot then .liai'p-, 

\s to the loiite whn h the potKls ao' to be t ou- 
v(‘\t'd, the natmal iiphi ol tin iail\\a\ »om]‘an\ 
\\ hn h hist p»1 s hol<l ol tin ^onsnpi iin id is t o < ai i \ 
it as t.ii as it c .in on it s (g\ n hue ;in<l 1 1n n, .it tin 
point \s hn h is most mnxMinnt to ds<ll, to hand 
it ovi I to the ( omp.nu whn If h.is to loiw.ud it tin' 
rein. iminp (list. im ( , but il (h liiuti inslmttnms.ne 
pivi n bv t In' ( onsipnoi 1 h.it .i ]).ii t nnl.ii ionU*i^fo 
be lollo\\<(l .unl*llns(' nist i m I loin. .m n'jioKd, .in 
ai ^lon would he a",.imst the i.nbi.iN i<mipanv toi 
any los. m (Liimiip' As ,i p(*in i.il i nie, hoW( \m , .i 
t.\il»ia\' ( ompanv is not (oniji'll'd to < onvi \ by 
tin 'ihoi I ( si 1 out t , so lonp ,is 1 In' m)(*d'’. .11 1 d< h \ i i < d 
w'd Inn i o asonabh 1 line 

Allimd 111 .1 piomimnl poMtn)n .d ('vei\ "ood*. 
b,i .p I on I liM I 1 s ,i I ,( d im s| >1 ( 1 1 \ m", 1 1 n hoiii . .il I « ^ 
whn h ", 00 ( 1 -. will not bt' i((ti\i(l loi (on\'\.in<( 
th.d (l.i\ , bill Me < onsnnn'i should m.iki d a iiih 
to dt p i^n II h I -I oods* I ai I \ , b' f < - o n i id das’ d 

y( issi 1 ih 

I In ' omi'oioi sli<)u!i| b( < .iii Inl to <.b1ain liom 
t In^ki .»i L^ ' omp in\ .it tin li*iy ol I yi w.ii (liii", 
p, noils, ,L -.'jiailte I>((lji1 Ol M'.imtill' loi '.»h 
pai I ('1 w Im h In h. unis to tin m, so I h. it in 1 1n e\ ''id* 
(^1 .111 I, dlspiili nilsinp .ll 1 ei W .11 ds, pi (xmI I , .i\ lll.lbh 

1 hat ^In pood , a m ( i ( ?ill\ h.iin h > I t o t in > omp.iiu' 
lor 1 1 an .mission 

It is oin ol the tiih's of tin' i.iilw L\ ( oinp.inn s 
t1i,Lt ( .K h I o'o, '.mix 'd innst be ( Iniiin d s. p.ii.it' Iv , 
but win n .i > onsipnoi h,i-, .i nnmlxn <rt 'miall j».ii< < N 
to send to dill( ll id i on-ii'in < in tin' aim I'tn < , 
In m.i\’ hint 1 1 ( In .11 Ml to st nd t In m .ill I o's 1 hm 
.mom (onsn'iiment b\ poods li. on \ l.iiin pauil 
is, ol ( omsi . mm h _( In .ipi i to si ml th.in tin -.inn 
W(i"ht m.ide up ot ,i iiiiiiilxi ol III, ill pill els 

In “ bnllon" ” ,ls y is i filed, tin u .in , howi \( i, 
• mt.iin ( \t I a I h ii - I oi i hi d' li \ i i \ ol 1 he p.u .it i 
lots, tin se ( h.Li m - be me lonm n <i p>ld ” lU h \ < i \ 

I lumps '.otliat Mill im* doi s m^it 1 1 1 \ .u i.ibl \ lesnlt 
in .1 saviim If is impo.sible to l.i\' (lown .i h.inl- 
.im 1-t.ist Mill .uni sa\ th.d d \\ ill j ',i\ ,i manul.n t in i i 
to I (fmmpi .ill j lan els ot .i i i 1 1 am w i m ht# 1 (pin't 1 n i 
-is om lot, III I .LIISI tlie^iisiilt ih pi ml . Upon tin' 
winlit. tin I. ill, .111(1 Ihf loimnodi'ns to ^e toi- 
w.iidi'd, ,imf I , 1 ' h ( oimnpioi must ditiimim tin 
inatt(i toi hmisi ll aiionliim.Jo tin ii.it nn ot hm 
p.u I n 11 1.Li busi m '-s 

2. PilSSlMlUhT Traill, ibulw.^v iompani(..u( not 
by l.iw’ I (Mil pi 1 ll 1 1 t o ( .u I \ .ill ki m h,ot 1 1 .itin bv 
p.issenpi 1 ti.im, blit t in \ i n i ai i.ibl \ ^n of 1 1 y tlnn 
w illinprK'ss to i ,11 1 ]i.u ( ( Is o4 p.i m i .iMimi ( h.unlmi 
.it tin .id\ I 1 1 isi d I .it( s 1(11 .ill .nml siimh > Jlisf :is 
the (leimi.'il Iwiilw i\ ( l.issiin ,it ion imnislus tin* 
basis ot tin' (Iniipi . lor ti.itln liy poods tiain, so 


also A beiokh't published b\ the lailway companies, 
(Walinp only with p.mels .u i aiipemeids, jiiovulos 
tMe kiy to the ili.iipes loi panels b) padseit.pei 
tiam. A nuinbei of ( oiu essioiis ot an imjHiitant 
ii.diiie, Aie to b(' loimd in tin bookh't, bid d is 
impossible to tejHOilmi' them all lu'U', and t'very 
|M tson mteu steil in^i.issenpi i liaftn should pioAue 
.1 copy ol the publn.dion liom the ]>.ii(uul.u lOm- 
p.iu\ Ol ( oiup.inn s with wlmh lie docs business 
\s wit h poods 1 1 .dill , so with 1 i.issL npm 1 1 ,un pai ( I'l 
tniltu ddt« n nt mies .ippl\ to dilltnid desi ipn 
lions ol e.oods, .uul tlnie .ue, Ihtn'Ionp the s.ime 
ic.isoiis wlu a lull .111(1 .K mil .d (' de( lai .it ion ol the 
(oide'ids ol ,i p.in < 1 slionrd be ni.idi 

np.uds \.ilmibl( .utnhs sm h .is silks, Inis, 
w.iti h('s ,111(1 < ]()( ks, M n iditn i imt i imienl s, and the 
Jik( , i.ulw.i\ ^(Miip.um'i ai(' (iddhd to deiinunl 
|>.i\nnid ot .1 111 Im iiisui.une, .uid Iht' msin.uni' 
i.dis.iu .ilso ',i t out mtln .ilnwi nn'idioned book- 
h 1 ( )n tin othei h.uid, 1 lie si ndei is intltled to 
d( m.iinl liom tin lomp.uu a niiipt loi sm h a 
pftnil ^ 

\N<id h I ( p u d to tin' .ll 1 mil i i 'nsi.ruine, ol poods 1 o 
be loiw.inhd b, j'.issi neei h.un, oin ol tlu' most 
]>i.ii In ll im thods n to obl.uii .i book m .i b.iti h ol 
l^omn'iuin' i ii^bs lioiii tin iailua\ lomp.iiiy .utd 
fill them ,p 1 11 ( 1 iipln .ll e b\ lln iis( ot i .u bon p.i] le r 
\\ diji his i.ul'on I opn s Ik Ion him, the i onsipnoi 
IS ill <i posit KM 1 to I 111 III' h -..il I d n t Ol \ pi out ol wind 
w m ^ 1 mil I \ on t In m u' m.il i n >1 1 , m * .U"' ot dn.ptd e, 
whil^lln I Opn s will .il'.o 1" loiiinl ol i onsidei .ible 
us( whin ' In ( kine. .1 i.iilwiN i ,u ii.ij’.e .n ( olint 
(^ee K Ml Wfvy t II \ K(,I ( III i KIM, | • 

( (bNSl(;N(H{. 1 he pi I son w ho I om ipns m .ends 
pood , to , unit In I p( 1 on oi j i|,n i 

(bNSObllf\Ti;n ANM ITlIiS. lln n lln n.itm 

w hn h Is I pphi d b I 1 1ll i mio tin 1 d mn ol .Mmihnini.n 
lion '#l*\ u imn .iniindn . into mii (oininon dibt 
W Tn 11 1 he ^ .ill I I nun id boiiowid nn'in'\ in loi nn i 
1 1 im ., 1 1 1 1 p.i \ 1 111 1 d ol lln '.,1 me w .n, sei u i ( d 
b\ I li.il mp dilbiinl loiiim ol ie\(ime, ,iinl 
the iiibn .t p,i\,ibli u|«im tin ,e lo.ui/, c.iind lon- 
-idii,ibl\ I'wiidmilK the 'j^holi wi'ii' i onibiin d, 
,iini liny bis, one known .m " i om.oliil.i I I'd .innni- 
In .1 film •wlmh h.m now bi en shoibiu'd in 
pi.u In I to “ ( onsol , ” ((/ e ) 

(ONSObIhXTION 01' XIOKK; •a moit 

p.ipoi w'lio own-, sivir.d piopeiln'. m.iy di'.ire to 
nioilfpipi the whole III tlu 111, .iml il he moilp.ip/s 
tlnm to tile s,mn pii'.on, tc, lo i^in' moi t p.iiK'e, 
tin imut'-.mii may bi imlimd lo .nh.ime mote 
nn iin V itp' m tlu d 1 1 1 ei i i d pi opei 1 n s w in 'n»h(' 1 .iki s 
• the lot Ih.m h( woiiH do il he mibv took .i moitpapc.' 
ol oiK' Ol two ol (hem In II hull Im this, lu' pels 
till' ^i.pld to i%ni uni that if tin inoilpapor wishes 
(*> p,i*olt*lhi Him Ip.ipi s, In i .in demand 111 , it, the 
w hole ^)1 I In 111 'd 1,1 11 1)1 I eih I nil d .uni not .i pm t ion 
ol them mily 1 his is kimwli ,is i i msoln kd imi In 
I n t, t Ill'll 11 or 1 p.ipe (' is e ntifh d to pul Ins mm tppipi s 
toinllni and ^o s.iy lo tin inmlpcipm : “ If you 

w .lid to I ( d< < m,*ymi mu I p i\ e)ll t he, whole of my 
di bl .uni not .i p.u t < 1 i]\' 

'->11 n ( tin p.i , mip of 1 he bon V (''y ,1111 mp Ae t, 1 8 H 1 , 
t his I ndil of niMi' ohd.d imi i n md bi sp( i ni lly 1 1 sei ve'd 
1 )\ flu inoi t rui'u de ed. ol in 1 w I'.e ll no lonper exists 
Million 17 , eh .limp Mth tlm, sub]ei I, is as 
lollows— 

“,fl) .\ moilp.ipm SI ( kinii lo ledeim any one 
moi I p.ipi . sh.ill, by Ml hu' of 1 his At t, be ('tdith'd 
to do so, without ])a\mp <iny money due under 
• any st'puate* moitpape made liy him, oi by any 
peison thionph win'mi he claims, on property 
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other than that comprised in the mortgage cvhich 
he seeks to redeem. 

" (2) This Section applies only if and as far its 
a contraiy intention is not expressed in the 
mortgage deeds or one of them " 

(See Mork.agi- ) 

60NS0LS.— The term Consols is a contraction of 
" consolidated funds ” and “ consolidated stock.” 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the 
Government borrowed large sums of money at 
different times, and these loai^s were secured by 
charges u])on the proceeds of the tustoms, excise, 
stamps, and other sources of revenue. A portion 
of levenue was allocated to each part of the debt, 
and the rate of interest jjaid varied very consider- 
ably Ihis led to great inconvenience, and eventu- 
ally all the v.irious funds of the Guvcriimcnl wcio 
( onsnlid.ited, the diifeient classes of the public 
debt being treated in the same manner, and a uni- 
form rate of interest of 3 per ( ent. being paid upon 
this debt. Hence arose the 3 f)er cent C'onsolidated 
Annuities, or 3 per (('iit Consol'^ 1 he ( onsolidatCd 
funds ate noT' pledged as a wlum* for tlie |)ayi'i<'nt 
of the Intel t'st upon the ujusolidated stock. By 
the <onveision of the National Debt (</.v ) tiie 
rate of inlet cst was i educed frcfii 3 per lent 
to 2i' jier rent , with a further leduction To 2|i per 
cent, aftei 1903. '1 his conveision was diet tct*. by 

Mr. Gost hen in 1888 

When Consols ai e bought, the pur^ baser ot'tains 
a leceipt Ihis I'ccipt, however, is not of any 
value, the pui chaser’s title being the entry in tlu* 
books Of tlie Bank ol haigland A liar'.ster of Con- 
sols IS clfet ted by the owner atttndmg jiersonallv 
at tlu‘ B.ink of Ihigland oi by lus authoiising an 
attorney to act for him d he inb'rest is duo on 
January 5th, Apnl 5th, July 5(h, O' tuber 5th 
OjusoIs are m.irkerl ex dividend about foitr weeks 
befou' the inti'Kst due (Sis; •N)WI R ‘or 
AnOKNKY- -1 KANStr H Oi‘ GOVI KNMl NT olOCK ) 

If desired, stockholders (an obtain (erlificates to 
beater, with coupons atuK 1 ed foi the inl( lest (See 
National Ueut ) 

1 he piu(' ot t'oiisols, whit h 1 1 at hed tin' extia- 
oulni.uy liguie ot 111 m 1898, 11 vtiy c oii- 

suleiablv afic'i that date, and .iii oppoitumis 
ol coiiv'ision anti iiivt'st ineiit lu lh<‘ (jK.it 
Wat Loan of 1915 was lageily seized by many of 
thos(' peoph' who wc le eiiabUsl to ( oinply with th(‘ 

( ondilions laiyl down as to Hu pint hasi' ol new 
slot k to a tixed ext imt , <rs ( ht> pi u c> at w'liu h Consols 
weic tak 'll in tonveision w’as nnu h in adVaiu i' of 
the ni.ukt'l liguie .it whit h tliey weie ([iiotisl ' 
COiNSlMIlACV.— ihis olfciue, whuh gives a light 
to both a (ivil and a ciiimn.il actu'-i, is (kfni'd as 
“ail agreenuTit between tw'o or moie jieisins fo 
do an unlawful at t , or to do a lawful 'ait by 
unlawful means” W'neie a < ons])ira( y lesults in 
damages of a linaru lal iluuactcr, mil pioit'edings 
may be taken , but these aie fiequ nlly futile, as 
the guilty poisons have no mtsui:. of paving the 
damages whuh may be awarded. In the realm of 
criminal law there <u e any number ol consjniacics 
possible, for each of which pioieed/iigs may be 
taken .As far as trade disputes arc concerned, 
legislation has curtailed the number of ofteiu es ir 
respect ol whuh proceedings might have beem 
taken, but any person commits an olfcnce who (ti) 
if em[doycd by a municipal authority, or by a 
company or a contiac tor, whose duty it is to supply 
any city or place with gas or water, wilfully and 
maliciously breaks the contract of service, knowing 
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or having reasonable cause to believe that the 
probjible (.onsequences of lus so doing, either alone 
or in combination with others, will be to deprive 
the inhabitants of that city or place wholly or to a 
great extent of their supply of gas or water, or (b) 
wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of service 
or hiimg, knowing or, having reasonable cause to 
believe that the probable consequences of his so 
doing. Cither alone or m combination with others, 
will be to endanger human life, or cau.se serious 
bodily injury, or c^xjiqse valuable proj^erty to 
destruction serious injury. 

The special ofleiKc of conspiracy whu^h has 
reference to commeicial affairs is that which arises 
when two or more persons combine together for the 
jnupose of defrauding a j:)erson or jieisons of valu- 
able goods c^r chattels Tims, A, B, and C, by 
unlawful means, induce 1) to j^iart with his goods 
and make no payment for the same, and have no 
intention of jiaying ior them 1 he Ihiee may be 
indu ted fur c ousjniTw y dins olf.^m e is veiy 
fi('qiientlv known as a “long lu m ” swindle 
BONSTRI’TTIVE TOTAL LOSS.— A constructive 
total loss IS as much 'a total loss as an actual total 
loss, and, conseciucntly, unless a dilteient intention 
app(^ars ftom the terms ol the [>olu y, an insurance 
against total loss me hides a constidiclive, as well as 
an actual, total loss, A constructive total loss m 
insurance law is that \v Inch entitles the assuiecl to 
claim the whole amount ot the insurance, on giving 
duo notice ot iibandoiiinent. 

Section (SO of the iMarme Insurance Act, 19()(S, 
C^nacts as follows — 

” (1) Subject to any exjiicss jnovision in the 
j'ohcy, there is a coiistiuctive total loss wheie 
the subjc'c t-mattcT insured is icvisonably aban- 
doned oil a< < oimt ol its at tual total loss appe armg 
to be umiv oid.iblc, oi because it could not b*^ 
jirc'scivcd fiom actual total loss without an 
c x[)CTid'tui c vvl 1 C h would c'xc ced its value v'hcn 
thc‘ exiicudituie h.id been imuried 

” (2) In jx'ii ticulai , theic' is a constiin tive tcjtal 
loss — (i) V'luae the assuicd is dejuTved of tlr-' 
possession of lus slup or goods by a j)etTl incutcd 
ag.unst, and (a) it is unlikely that he c.in ic< ovct 
the ship Ol goods, as the case may bc', oi {b) the 
cost ol lecovcTing tlu* ship or goods, as the case 
may be, wouM exc eed then value when iccovei ed , 
or (ii) in the case of d.Mnagt' to a ship, where she 
is so damaged by a peiil insuied ag.ainsl tliat the 
cost ot lepaiiiiig the dam.igc' would exceed the 
v.duc of the ship when ic paired In estimating 
the cost of iei)aiis, no deduction is to bo made 
in ifspcst of general aveiage conti ibulions to 
those U'paiis p<iyable l.)y other inleicsts, ouN 
account IS Ic^ be ttiken of the expense of future 
s.ilvage cq'ieiatious and o* any future geneial 
aveiage c onti ibutions to which tne ship would 
be liable il repau c-d , or (iii) in the case ot damage 
to goo'N, whcie the' cost ot icq^airmg this damage 
and foi warciiiig the gc-ods to their destination 
vvoUid exceed then value on ai rival.” 

Sc c tioii til enac ts th.it — 

” Where theie e a coiistiuctive total loss, the 
assuied may c-ithei tre-at the loss as a j).u tial loss, 
or abandon the '■ ubjec t-matter insured to the 
insurer, and lieat the loss as if it weie an actual 
total Icoss ” 

” There is a distinction,” says Mr. Justice Willes, 
in Darker v. Janson. 1868, 37 L.J.C P. 106, 
" between the case of a ship damaged to such an 
extent that she cannot bc taken to any place where 
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she can be repaired, and the case of a bhip^^chuh 
has received damage to sui^h an extent that she 
cannot be taken to any place where slie c.in f)e 
reasonably repaired In the first case, there would 
be an actual total loss. The sec^md case iinjrhes 
tha^ the vessel can be lejiair.ed, but at an unreason- 
ablc*expense , and in that case there would be <mly 
a constructive total loss." 

If a vessel is sold by the insured or his agent, he 
is ioound to account to the insutc'rs lor the amount 
lei eivcd , and, it the insureis are not salisficsl that 
the amount is coiiectlv stale cl. the v can h.cxe the* 
ac ( ouflts sent to an auditor , l>ut if tliec go to li nrl. 
it IS im umbc'nt on tlnmi to nIiow (hat more salvage 
was received than is accounted for '1 hc' insurc-d 
may always withholdan abandcjjiinc nt if he < hooscs 
to do so , nor does tins cliMdiaige or*l)at Ins claim 
against tlic insineis, it allects onl\ llu' manner of 
adjuslnu'nt If the loss is ,e tually total, as fheae 
IS nothing tt ab.indon, an abandonment can bacc- 
no ellccl wh.itcver Il^tnc' lc)ss is sucli that an* 
abandonment is necessary to make it total, then 
the insincd may claim and •adjust it as a paitial 
loss it li(“ wishes to do so , oi hc' mav' ab.indon and 
claim foi a total Icjss, As he ne\ ei m eds to .ibaftdc^i, 
unless he i lioosef to do it , he ma\ m.dvc* an .d > indon- 
menl whenever hc' ])!easc's , but il lu* makes onT- 
vsficn the insuurs au' not Icfumd to iU c c‘pt it, «md 
thc'v do not cU c e])l it, the' abandonment h.is no 
effc'ct w’h.itever, l)ut the insun i s *in.iv' accept an\ 
aliandonment made' to Hum, aiul, il tliev choose 
to accept an abandonnu'nt which Ihev nic* lu^t 
bouii'l to accejd, by such accept. nice they inak^ 
it valicl , and tlu'y must then sclllc' the loss .»s .i 
c ousIt uc I ive tol.'d loss 

i he Ic^gal ])osil ion, w It'ii a loss h.is oc c ui i ed w hu h 
^an bc‘ lie.ited <is a c onstiiic tivc' total loss, is dc'alt 
witli l)v Sc'c lions bl and G2 of the Maiiiu' Insni.inc*' 
U)bb W'lic I e tlu're IS <i c oiutj u< tiv c'^tobd lo^s 
tile assiiicd mav cither ticat the loss as .i ji.uWal 
loss, OI cd).mdon the snbjec I -iii.it tc i iiisuied to the* 
^nsi.tei and tn ,it the' loss as if if ujic .u .u find 
totaUloss Wl'i le the' .tssuic'd c h'c Is to .ib.indon ihc' 
subjc'c t-m.dtc i insiii c d lo tlic' nism c i , lu' must gi\ c' 
not 1 C c' ol .d >.i u ( Ion inc II f 1 1 lu l.uls to do so, tlu' loss 
can only bc' bc.alci' .is ,i ji.iili.d loss Nc»(i< <' of 
abandemnu lit nM\ be givc'ii in w filing, or by word 
of month, oi jiaitls' in willing tind p.ufly bv' w<)id 
of mouth, and m.iy be* gt\cii m any fc'ims which 
mdic.ite the' intention ot the .issnic'd to ab.indon 
his insnrc'd infcic'st m the subjc-i 1-m.it t c r iiiMired 
line ondition.ill\ to {he insui er Note e ol abandon- 
ment must bc' givc^i vs it h*i e.isonable chligence attci 
,ttV ic'ceipt ot lelialcic* infoim.dion ot the' loss, but 
wIuTc' the intoi in.ition is ot a cloi^tdlul <h.u.utci, 
the assuied enti^leci tc^a i e.ison.d de tunc to make 
incjuny Where notice ot .abandon me nt is jviojieTly 
given, the iiglits oi ihc' ,issin ed^^ii e not jaejudiccd 
by the f.ic t that the insmei ic'fiiscs to .i^cc jil the- 
abandonment the ac c ej^tanc e ot .m abandonnu-nt 
may be either exjacss oi •implied tioin the chnduct 
ot the insurei^ Ihc nuie sileiu e of the msnrc'r aftei 
notice IS not an accejitancc Wluie notice of 
abandonment is ac ec'iitc'd, llie .ib.andofiinent is 
inevoc.ablc. the ac < i ptaiu <; of the notice c cui- 
ehisively admits lialulity foi the' loss ^nd Ihc' sulli- 
cieney ot the notice Noti-c of .ib.mdonment ts 
unnecessary wlierc, at the ti«n<' whc-ir the assuied 
recc'ives information of his Icjss, theic would be no 
possibility of bciu'fit to the in^mei if notice weie 
giv'C'n tc) him Notice of abanclonmc'nt may bc' 
waived by the insurer Whefe an insurer has 


le-insured his nsk, no nofice of abandonment need 
l»e given by liini When the assurecl has once 
cU'cted to tieat tlic loss as a total loss, the under- 
w! iters can insist upon his abiding by the election, 
.so as lo enable them to t.ike the benefit of any 
advant.igc' which iiMiv aiise fioin the thing insimecl. 
Therefoie the objc'c t of notice is that he may tell 
the unclerw'rikMs at once wh.il he has done', and not 
kc'i'|) it sc'ciet in his mind, to see if fheic will bc a 
cliange of c n < iimsHiiu I's Ilu'ie is aiiothei leason : 
the thing in vaiioiis wavs m.iv be piofifably dealt 
with. Theiefuie the scaond itasoii foi rc'(|uiiing 
notice of abaiulonnU'iit Icf be* given to the* uiuler- 
wiifeis IS, that ilu v m.cv do, it tliey flunk fit, what 
111 tlu'ii opinion Is best, .md m.ikc' tlu* most they t.in 
.out ot that v^’hic h is .ib.indoiu'd to them. Ihe 
.issuicd m.ivg on till' otlu'i h.iiul, howi'vc'r seiicms 
tlie d. linage* m.iv h.ue bi'cn, ic-ti. un fiom giving 
nolle e ol .ib.uidoniiic'nt, .iiul ti c'.it t lu' loss as pai tial. 
\ltc‘i giving notice ol .ib.indonmc nt , the' assuied's 
i^dd to ic‘covc-1 tcj{ a tot.d loss IS di'pf'ndc'nt upon 
whittlu'i the' st.ile of things wlin h c iifltled him thus 
to give' notice of ab.uulonnunl continued down to 
the' time of bunging Hie .ntioii No .imouitt of 
^lamage, hovve^c i giCiif, wlmh dots not tliieaUn 
the entile distinction ol the flung insmed , no 
.im#iint of clillic ulty in ic gaining jiossi-ssion ol it, 
which cloes not involve' .in .disohite leinpoiaiy 
jiiiv^lion of ownc'i ship, oi alien. ition ol piopc'il), 

( .in ^ii.ikc' » c .ISC* ol c onsfi IU 1 1\ (* tot.d loss In 
deciding wlu'Hur Hien* is .i c oust i in 1 1\ c* tot.d loss, 
while- the- .»>siiic'd m.iv t.ilo' into .ucouiif fill the 
cost lu* will li.iv'c' to me 111 to I ec o\ c 1 the* thing 
insui ed —iiu hiding in the c .ise ot .i slnp the cost 
ol ic ii.uis ,ct the* p.iiln ulai time* .md phn e, and Hie 
cost of tloating In I, .md ,mv [gini.d avci.ige con- 
liibuWn^i to which she ni.iy bc' li.dilc' it u'p.med — 

V c f he* inn^t 4',i ve < i < ' lit toi sm h poi tion ot tlu* c ost 
of s.ivmf the mtciesf mMiiid, as he may be 
(iititlcd to iccovc'i ftom the* owneis ol oHu'i 
mtc rests (Oinc'inc'd if tin' cfjic i .it loii ks sinccssiully 
c .11 1 n cl out Wlu'ie goods .'114^ s.ivcd in a d.miagc'd 
st.de at a j.l.nc* othc'i th.m HmI ol then destina- 
tion, thc'^niod** ot compulation to be adoj)led, m 
oidci to cU'cnlc* wluHu'i OI not Hieie is a cem- 
sliuctivc* total loss, is to t.ikc' tlu- vvliok- cost of 
getting tlu-ni to the n dc stm.ilion, vvlin h will have* 
to be* iin lined by tc.ison ol Hn 11 position and con- 
dition ilus will include* sin li c h.ciees as l.mding, 
di \mg, vv.u e liousmg, le-shippmg, and eaniage to 
Huir (le^.lmcd jioil, but ciedit must bcf^iven lot 
• Hu* freight p.iy.dilc on elchvciy under Hu old bill 
ol lading 

WJie*ie Huif,!'- .1 v.dnl .ibandoimient , the msuier 
1? e iil«Hc'd*(o l.iK<' o\ci Hn inteiest ol Hu assuied 
ill wUilc've*! in.iy iciu.mi of Hu* siibjee t-matte r 
insuiecl, and all i)iopnet?n’y rights mcnlenlal 
Huiclo - ll|)on Hie* .ib.ii^oimunt of a sluj), the* 
iiisui<.i tneic'e4 is (iilitle'd to .my iic'igld m eonisc 
ol being e.'iiuc^, winch is c.uiic'd b\ hei subsc- 
(pniill\*to the* i.iMi.iTly c.maiig Hn; loss, less Hu' 
e'Xj)e*nses oi e*ain’mg it incnric'd aftei Hie casually , 
and, wlie-ie Uic s]iip e allying the owner's goods, 
the msuii'i is entitled to a leasonable n nmneiation 
^ »i 1 he c .im.ige' ol Hu in subseepie 11 Hy to the c asually 
causing the loss Meic expe-e t .ition 01 apprehension 
of lot^l loss does not give a right to abandon If 
a ship, tor instance, strands, there is no light to 
abandon her if she e an be got oil in any way , but 
ikshe cannot be gcjt oil, e-ir be guns to break uj), then 
the assuied may abandon, 'llie ic is no special form 
in whie b notice of abanelonnu nt must be* given, but 
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the noti( c must be uiiiuistakable in its terms The 
failure to f^i\'e notice of abandonment within what 
may, under the < irc unistanccs, be regarded as a 
rcason.ible time, will jirevent the owner from 
lecovenng for more than an average loss What 
IS a teasonable time must d(;])en^ on the particular 
iircumstances of cadi (.ase the assuied abandons 
at his own nsk, and no duty is iinj^psed on the 
undervvntf'r to accept or rejei t llie aliaiidonment , 
the undetwritu may wait to .Kteitain wh.it the 
( ircumstam es leaily aie befoie he decides either to 
pay a total loss oi to tejc< t the abandonment If 
the undeiwiitet ,iccepts*the abandonment, he is 
bound, althougji the thing insunsl i-, aftis win ds 
lestorcd On tin' undeiwiiter pa^ying the assm ed 
the amount due m respect of an aj^lual or ton- 
stiiutivt' tfg.d loss, he bei omes subiogated to all 
the rights and remedi(*s of the .issuied in and in 
resjieid of the thing msuted 

CONSUL, -('onsul IS th(' name givin to those 
rillKeis wlunn the State mamtains m loreiga 
< ountnes for tile protei.tion of its ttadeand vindica- 
tion of the iiglits of its imndiants, and to whom 
the further duty is assigmd ol keeping the home 
govi'innunt inlotmi'd of all facts l.^sumg on the 
(aunmeiual inti k sts ol the c ountry 1 lie jaaitne 
of a()pomling sm h (die ns oiigmated .unong tlu-' 
trading (omnmnitu's ol lt<d\ .ibout the middle of 
th(' twelllli ((utuiv, and giaduallv ( \1( nded i\stlf, 
and in tlir sixb'entli (cntuiy had btsai ado[)(r<\ by 
.dl the (ouidiii's of Icuiope in addition to thin 
('omme* lal did les. ot liei s of a moi i* sli icf.lv poll In al 
kind W(!(“ li ( (jiKMilly conlnlid to < onsnls m pliM s 
in whn li thcie was no ambassadoi oi politn al ag( nt 
A consul is not gemialK clollnd with anv 
dililomatn chuactei lie is appcjintcd bv the 
soveieign of the counliy for whn h he .i' ts, ainl Ins 
I ight to .n t ill the c onnti y lo whn h lu' js .ippoinU d 
IS aul hoi iseci liy a docunumt c .died an “ (‘\<»pndui 
gi.inUd by the h'oieign Oilne A i.oiisul iiniy be <i 
n.itivc' ot the countiy ohnji uses his sei vn < s, oi 
ot the countiv' m w’hy h he fulfils his duties, oi of 
any 1 liii d c ounfi y, if he is domn ilecl m tin* c caiiit i v 
wheie lie at.ts Oftc-n lie is a ])<isg,ii (i^.,agecl m 
ti.nle, but scane countiies foibnl then tegul.rr 
consulat f(.'piesentaUv( -• to engage in mcicnntile 
ti ansa* t ions c.m their own .ncount 

In almost .dl the c ountin^s ot hmope, consuls aie 
divided into consnls-genci.d, consuls, \ n'c-c onsnls, 
and lonsul.ir aCents 

I'lu’ 1 ad' ot umuTUMation ]).ud depeunk. upon 
many c m unislanc es, .ind in soiye i .ises t he position 
It hoiioi.iry , but wln-tln'r In' is a salaiied ollui.d or 
not, a consul is entitled to ch.uge ic m les^ic'c^t of 
many of tlic clutic's of his oilne, wlinh fc-riji ar« 
known <is c onsulagc v 

Ln .Mohammedan .lucl iioii-Chiisti.in counliic's, 
consuls have' .i di llei c-nt' st.d us fioin that whn h 
thc'v hold in (’liiislian counliu-s, llu'ii position m 
the foi inc-i having genei.dly the chai.ntc*i of 
cimisi-cliploiuat ic 1 ejii c'sent .It n’ai 1 his is ll!a usult 
ot tieatv slipul.dions I he* consuls < xcic isc* 
cc'it.iiu amount ol jinln nil ]>owc i , it is felt 
that it W'oiild not be sale- to have- tlic d<-( isioii 
of dispute's, civil or ciimin.d, in whn h Icuiojicans 
and Anu'in.iiis .arc c onc'ernc'd to llic local couits* 
'rinoughout tin luikish l'anj)ii < . loi mslain c'^ Icng 
hind has liad a netwoi k ol c onsnlai .uni vn c- c oiisul.u 
couits c iilmm.il ing m tin- c om I of tin- Consul- 
(iem ud .It Const ,uil mc)))le It is not yt Know,;! 
liow tins an.uigc meid will be.dfc-ctcd, so l.ir as 
luikev IS loinernc'cl, as .i ic-sult of the- events ol 


the Griat War. It is the same in China, Si.im, and 
other parts of the ihist Japan submitted to a 
similar restriction until 1899 , but owing to the 
rapid advance ot the loimtry — Japan was not 
known as an emyirc- until 1910 — and her position 
as one ot the Gjeat I’owc-is of the World, she n 
demanded th.it slic should be jilac ed on an ecjuality 
with other nations so far as tin; admmistiat ion of 
justne was concetneei In onier to obt.iin the 
])i ivile g( s alliie lu d to tins ])ec uhar right, toreigin^is 
resident in any ot tlie couhlru-s wlin h possc-ss thc.se 
( onsnhir e oiii t‘s must legister themselves .ind comjily 
with the i(-gulalions ol the ccmsulatc- i 

Icnglaiul has a very c:omplcte consular service, as 
theie aie British consuls, or vice-consuls at all the 
ihicf ])c)rts and towns with wli^ch this country has 
c oiiiiuc'o ml icd.dioas But the melluxl ol einjiloy- 
iiig pc-isons ol a imtiou.dity otlni than Biitish lo 
supcimteiid tin- tiading lel.itioiis ot this country 
m otlni p.uls ol the w'liild w.is i'nici^y ciitnisc-d 
• lining tlu' pciiocl ot l^u- Gieaf W.ar, as it was 
rc-ve.dc'd Ih.d toic-igueis- -trc'quently of Gc'rm.iu 
oi igm or (icinmn synuji.il Im s — had had clmigc- of 
Biitish inteiesls m v.u ions count rms the- ovei- 
h.iyliug ol the c onsul.u sysb-np at le.ist .is f.u .is 
,ipi)omt nu id s .uc' coinc-rnccl, will ii.ive to be one 
oi the 1 hic-l ob]c ( Is of Gii .it Biit.un in clc.dmg willi 
tin- epic ’.lions k l.dmg tp ton ign ti.nlc' in the hit m-t,-. 

I lie- 1 uin I ions ol .1 1 ')! it isli c onsnl.u olln c i , us <d 
pic-sent dl line cl, ..u (' k; w.it< h ovm llu- lights of 
Biitish subjc'cts in lus distint, to scud ])C'iiodn<d 
icijioits (.m tin- loc ,d imjjoit .uni c-xpoit li.idc-, to 
tiK up lot I he P>o.u d ot 1 1 adi- ( Cl 1 .un 1 c'l 111 ns ( on- 
iiccted with Biilisli sliijgmig, lo .Lssisl Bidisli siib- 
jc'cts who .11 c- tin-cl loi ollenc c s m tin loc .d lomts 
.uni .ise C'l t.uu I Ik hiinnuut \ pi 1 hc-ir 1 1 c .it im'id .dk i 
scidc'in c , to Itsuc p.isspcjits to Biitish sidip *1 t, unci 
to .dlix invc'ts to j)ass[)()its 'p.uite'd c-lsc w lic'i c- A* 
consul, il ^ ,uit hoi i-jc d by w.ui.ud .is .i iii.uin^^c' 
olli^i 1 , mav solcinhisc m.iri min s in his olln ml hoiise 
'1 he olticml house- is 1 lu' olfu c' .it w hr li 1 he business 
of such otiic ei It tr.ins.nk'cl 

Sc-e tioii d of .s2 Vn t ( • 10, '.IS .imencl{'c| by* 
Section 2 cif .St and SS Vn t c So, cn.n ts that- - 

" I'Acisc Ifitish amb.iss.idoi , t'nvo\', minister, 
i Imt gc'-cl’alhui c's, .unl sc'cte-kuy ol c’lnb.issy or 
h'g.ition e\c-n ismg lus functions in any ton igu 
e oiinti y, .iinl c-vci y I >i ilish c onsnbgeiu-i al, c ousul, 
vice-consul, .unl a> tmg * onsular .igent eve t citing 
his turn tioiis m .uiy loic-ign jdac-C, may, in that 
eountiy oi phn c-, .nlmmistc-i any oath ,unl t.dvc; 
.luy .dlid.ixil, .uni .dso clo .uiy notanai act whuh 
.uiy iicjt.uy public, can clo witlim the' I'mted 
Kmgeiom , <ind eve'iy o.itli, alliViavil, and notar’ d 
act .nlmmisti-ied, swoin, oi clone by or liefoic 
any sindi peistui sh.ill .is epee tual .is if duly 
.idministeu cl, swtaii, or cloAe by oi bc'lou' .my 
l.iwlul .authoiity m .any ]iai i of the- United 
Kingcloju \ny Moc unn-nt pin pea ting to pave 
.ilhxetl, impressed, oi snbsiribed tlieieon or 
tlu-mto the sc.al .md a-gnatuic of any pit sou 
aiithoiiscd by this section to .nlmm,sti'r an o.dh 
in k'stimony of any oath, a(iicla\it, oi act being 
adrmmstc'i c'-d, takcfi, or done by or before him, 
sliall lie .vdmilted in evnlcinc wnthout jiroot ot 
flu- se.d or sigimtnio bc-mg the sc-.d or signature 
of that pei^on, oi ot the olln i.d character ot that 
])eison " ^ ^ 

When a ecf.isul suspec ts that the shipping laws 
•uo being ev.uled, >,e m.ay leejune the owner or 
master tej prodiue the log-book or other ship docu- 
ments Wlu'ic an.ottence has been committed on 
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guarantee the authenticity of the above. 
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Port of destination of the mer^andis 
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Port of destinaifon of the merchandise 



FreU < despezas approximadas, 

freight and shipping charges , , ^ ; 
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the high seas, or ahioad ashore, by Bi ilish ^tanieii 
or ap-jpientii ('s, the consul in.ikes iiuiiniv on oath, 
• and may send honu' the oltendei and \MtIUss{'^ by 
a Ibitish slup He. lias power to ditain a foieiRii 
sl^i]), the master oi siamen ot w'l«< h ap[>ear to him, 
through then misi ondiu t, want td skill, to have 
caused upury to a Hi itish vesv 1 , until the n(aevat> 
application for satisfaction oi seiuiitc b<‘ made to 
the local authontus li flu mastei of a Hiitish 
t#np eny.iges seamen at louiyn port, the (Migai;e- 
ment is sanctioned iiy the' consul^ 'I he toiihul 
collcafs th(‘ piM]Kit\' ol Hiitisli scaiiun d\mg 
abroTid, <ind lemits to His Ma)ed\’s l’a\inastet- 
r>eneial He also look', altc'i scaiui'ii who li.icc' 
been shipwKdod OI hit luhind Moiuw disbniscd 
by consuls on aii'nmt ol th«^illiugs oi injiiiy ol 
seamen is ^eneially lecocciable lioin the owiu i 
the eonsnl ma\' ,\Uo pay the expenses ol inaint lin- 
ing and foiw’.udmc; to their eh'-tmatiou pas',uK;eis 
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* sicnie d by the he ad ol tlie tnin oi on< ol the pai i lie l >, 
pay tin i onsuiai hi' (w hn h t he < on id is pi i \ ih ei d 
to I ha^L'e hn put 1 in';*hi , '-cnatnie' to <(>mineiiial 

, eloc unn nt -■) .uioiding to the dilbiint eountins, 
;in<i li'a\e all tin e ojai of tin in\ou. with tin 
C 4 ^nsut lie w ilh In n 1 1 I in n oin « 4 >irs , dnj\ e I 1 1 ihi'd , 
to t he nnuclnud , aiiotln i e op\ In will s( ml l o»i In 
t list oil m \ui lioi itn s at tin' ],oi t ol i ni i \ , .i I hull 
*will be' iilannd^b\' iiliuse If , and live (oiiith eitliii 
le llfH ne d |ei lla' nn n Hant, oi se nt is a ibipl < ati' to 
the Customs Authoutn by .i iuM'iding mad to 
• tlie one .diemly eiespatihed I In invon e , must 
show the ex.ie t ('e>nt('nls of cat h | eai kaye , the nal m i 
Ol texluic ea the' good, -wlltfher wool, eolton, 
wool and eolton, eolteei^and 'ilk, e'te , (b - .illd, 
* of e'ouise, (In' ])iues 1 In' nu'iihant nnmt make' a 
de'elaiatioll beloie' tin- i onsiil, and fin. elc lai at leai 
is on eine side ol fin (e)inailai inceme' ami the 
incoiee lea the ge»e)ds on tlu' e)lhei side 1 In' l.iws 
ol I In' I oiint ry tee ^ hn h file gex.d •. aie' diijipe d mnst 

• ^c* e)l )sei V ed , p<utnu!aily tlnoe' Klatiii; biiiupeeit 
dll tie's eai m i lain geeods, .Hid (In' iym>n < liim.t slniw 
the country of •ocigifl and mannf.nture For 
hiiiope-an ami h'aslein coimlin-. a special leuiu 
ol mvoie < IS inee'ssaiy, ami l^s may l>e r)htaiind 
lienTl a (dianilx'l ol ( oimni'ie e , a sin^d^ eji.uin 
iisiially being mae]e' to (^)\e'i me. aiv i xpen ,i s 

bo iminv changes ,n nuuii m eoumetiTin wilh 
consulai in\^)ie ( s t h.il it isimposable 1 ei g.ive ])ai - 
liculais as to tin methods i^' b< aehepteel ami tin 
charges to be' nuide' W'hn li \cill si, uni tin te't o* 
time' It is < sse nt lal 1 lial im^nnn . sin mid be made 
at tlie' T e spe'c li \ e ee msnl.d e s w hem v i ^ it m 1 1 <ptiM d 
to se'iid gooels ahioa'l _ 

(.'(FNSilLAll SVS'ri'hM.- Un e oiiMiU appointed 
by 1 he' ( Iceyei n me nt loi se i \ n e ahi oae 1 lia\ e i nipoi 
tant dut les to pe 1 lonn, csp(e?all\ in tln-adcanee 
nie'iit of Ihilish tiaeh , .iml in looking alte i .imi pio 
moling Hiitisli coinmc le lal mte^e .ts temsuls imi) 
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tonsil!, Iliemgji tht> wend is some tune s used to signily 
lllrr )UI isdie (le 111 1*1 a e Oiisill * 

1 lu' consulate is not gem i, illy lieKl to be ex- 
te'iiifoiial Ml the sanni wa\’ ih.it .ui c iiib.m'.y is, 
but toi tin j^loi ni.un e ol e < i tarn h g.il Uu n mil lie's 
it IS ,is though it we'ie a |),nl o| the' eoiinti\’' loi 
which tin eon ml .n Is 1 hii in.ninige'. eluly 
sohiniimeel ami le'eoide'ei in till' books ol Ifiilish 
eonjulale's aie' as y.dnl as though the' eonliacts 
we-ff' (iileicel into in I'ip;laml 

Sjme i il p, oil e t ion is gl .mle'il to, ami e la line el tea , 
e onsul.it <'s^ 11 (h iiti .il ami South .Aim in .i they ai e 
j)l.n e"-. e)t lelinu' lea leaeigmis eliinng peililn ,il dis- 
tuibames, ami .u e h g.ilH’ invmlalde when lleialiiig 
the' (la",s e)| tin 11 own < oiinl i n s 

( (hNSl’LHlIir. -Iln ollie e' OI t ei m ol ollle (' of a 
roinv*il? 

•(’ONTAJS^JO. -('ontange) is tin' Steak I'.xe haiigi* 
I mine lot ( ho sum 1 mil I l)\ .i 'ga e ul.ilive' l»u \ c i (bull) 
to the se'lle 1 lea tin' piicilege' of eleleiimi; paN’Iueilt 
tea tin' steak In has y m fha .i el irenii one' settling 
elav to tin' next It i -v i e ,ill\’4ii1 e'l e si eai tlie , I mount 
etl mom \ wlm h the spt e ulat e)i h, elm' to I'.iy, but 
elefe'i'., .flnl l*^ 1 1 ii; < X ae t opjiosite to b.U k W'.l I (hit lOIl 
(-/ ) 

DAY.- I In lust .lay e,l 4 lie' s.'lDm 
nn lit on tin* Stock Fxe li.inge 1 his is llie il.iy on 
w hn II ,11 1 aigM me nts .11 e* ni.cde 1 )\' 'd ea kla olu'i s and 
tin'll (lie Ills l<a the (.ui\uig o\(i ol 1 1 .un>.n lions 
to the* next <n ( omit (ont.ingo Day is some time's 
kuownfis " Making -lip 1 >.iv,” Ol “ ( out m nation I )ay 
CONTFMIT OF 4 :iH)UT.- It is one of the* duel 
essentials of good eadei .ind goveinment that flu; 
uti»ost r^'spf^t should ho je.uil 1 o tlu' dillereiit 
?')ui!i»i of justn (' nc)t only <is fai .as its olfie mis are 
(oincliual, but also as le'fguels its oidcis Con- 
senue'iitly, any perseai wdio'doi's any act wlm h has 
a tc m l(' 4 n V to bung .uiv^omt of justice into c on- 
ti'inpt .uni rwiie ui(' is gmlty cjf the otlcme known 
.IS lontc'inpt of com t, just in the same* w',iy as a 
ju'ison who delics .uiy eader niaele by the c cjurt 
i 1 s( If 'I ho inosf ( Cjuuiion w.iy m wlm li a e ontempt 
of (oiiit IS *(011111)111 c (1 lit tin- frame r sense is by 
( ommenting upon a case' wlm h is still sub ludice, 

c . still umlei the' ( oimnle I ,d leai ot tin eomt, the 
( oimm Ilf not be mg in fin imliiie ol .l re jiort of the; 
j)i oe (» diiig.s wlm h li.ivi' .n In. illy lake'll [)l.uc in 
( oiii 1 Ag.un , UU] a ise aum n( foi debt is .ibolislii'd in 
thi , I C)un 1 1 . but i! tin' eomt ca dc'rs the' ji.iyim nt of 
moneys, even though they aic* in the n.ituie of .a 
debt, any neglect to obey ■ m h an c)rdei is a con 
tempt of touit iho oflenec' is jeunish.dilo by ('ithci 
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fine or attachment and imprisonment difring the 
pleasure of the court, or until the offender has 
cleared himself of his offence by making an apology 
or otherwise. 

So far as offences in open court are concerned, 
it appears that the offence of .contempt of court 
13 only committed in the case of courts of record, 
t e., courts in which the judgments are kept or 
recorded, and whose jiulgmcuts piove themselves 
upon produ( lion. Courts of record are the High 
Court, the courts of assize and quarter sessions, 
county courts, and various other minor courts. 
Petty sessional ( ourts, e , the ordinary police 
courts, arc not courts of recoid, and it would s6tm 
that any contempt of these last-named couits 
would not constitute the olfence cont^mjit of court. 
Thus, if a [lerson behaves in an unruly or unseemly 
fashion in a police court, the presiding magistrate 
or justices can do nothing more than direct his 
removal from the court — he cannot be committed 
to prison for his conduct. % 

COMlNUKr^ClES.— C hriumstaines which may 
possibly arise, but which are not cei taintics. The 
corresponding adjective “ i oiitingent ” is used in 
the following connections — ^ 

{a) I'onlingeiit Account. This is a jirovision made 
in some businesses to meet unforeseen or uncertain 
liabilities It IS in reality a reserve 

(6) Contingent liiubility. A liability whichi can 
only e.Kist definitely upon the hapjieiiLng of some 
uncertain event. For cxamjile, the liability of an 
indoisel upon a bill of exchange < 

(c) Contingent llemaindor. A remamdci. or 
chance of succession to the jiossession of (ertain 
pioperty, depending upon events or conditions 
which may neves hajqien or be [anfomied. 

CONTINGENCY FREIGHT. - 1 ins jihrasr sigmlirs 
that llu‘ assuicd (an insure his inti'U'st in goods to 
be slujjjied, wliu h will be ( ie<Ued b\ In.s jiavmg 
fic'iglil oil .inival 

CONTINGENT INSUU \NCE - (See iNDEMNirv 
1nsUK\NC I' ) < 

CONTINGENT lAAIHLITY.— this sigmlus a 
liability winch is of an uncertain chaiactCi 'llius, 
if A givc'S a guarantee on behalt of JT fhe Indnhty 
of A is canlmgent , but it H fails to kcej) his 
obligation, the liability of A becomes ac tual 
CONTINUATION CLAUSE.— It is just i>ossil)Ie. 
in the case of iparine insurance, that a time policy 
which covets a vessel may expiie whilst the v'essel 
IS at sca,'oi is delayed by unt(^vvard or uncApccted 
c ircnmstancc's To jnovide aga.Uist this contingency, 
it IS sometimes provided that the insurance shall 
continue by some such clause as the follownig ; 
" bhe shall, ])rovidcd pi evious notice is givMi to 
the under waters, be held coveied at a f^rX) rata 
monthly premium till she arrives at her jiort of 
destination ” It is obvious that the tiiiic ,ot insur- 
ance may be considerably enlarged by such a 
I lause , but it has been judicially dev i(l(:d that, 
although policies are thus cemtmued for a jicriod 
which extends beyond twelve months, they arc not 
V(jid, jirovided that, in addition to, Hie oidinaiy 
policy duty, an additional dd stamp is athxcd tu 
the policy. If the policy is actually extended after, 
the end of twelve months, in accordance with the 
clause, thus may be done either by the issuw of a 
fresh policy or by the indorsement of the old policy , 
but in either case there must be a ficsh stamp duty 
paid just as if a new msuran( e was being ettecteds’ 
CONTINUATION DAY. — This is the first of the 
three days of settlement on the Stock 'Fxchangc. 


It IS* also known as “Making-up Day” and 
“ Contango Day." 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS.— The evening school, 
as at present known, was originally started by the 
managers of the various voluntary schools belonging 
to different denominations. The State did not take 
any. interest in the education of the people fintil 
1870, when it passed an Act to provide for public 
elementary education in England and Wales. In 
1889 an Act was passed ]to facilitate the provisicen 
ot technical instruction. It gave the local authority 
power to supply technical or manual instruction 
as the authority might think expedient. Tecnnical 
instruction is defined as "instruction in the piin- 
( iples of science and art applicable to industries, 
and in the applicati/]>n of special branches of science 
and art to specific industries or employments.” 

In the year 1902 a far-i caching ICdiication Act 
was passed, whicli constituted the council of every 
county and of eveiy county borougii, the local 
education autlioiity 1 1ji.e county, or tlie county 
boiough, was entrusted with the control of educa- 
tion, both (dementary' and other than elementary. 

“ (dther th<ui oleincntary ” means the su}:>ply of 
what' is kiiowui as secondaiy or highei education 
Failiament jdaced m the hands ol the Education 
Authonty a ccitam sum of money cleaved frojn 
taxation, and the local education authority could 
also laise money out of tlie rates It h<is been with 
this fund that the loc.d education authonty has 
earned on coutimiatiou schools, or evening schools, 
tc< which scholais of both sexes might come .ind 
cbulimie the sliuhes winch tlu v hdt off when lliey 
left the juiblic elemental y school, oi any other 
scliool 

The central authonty, v.hich governs t*!! local 
authorities m the matter of elementary and higher, 
public education, is the Board of Education, 'J'his 
Board makes giapts of money from time to timqjo 
the* local odut ation authonties for the purpose of 
cairying on evening cir continuation schools. 

Many (examples might be given of scliooK whine, 
evening eduealiou is canicsron, and wheie iwaiiy 
luiiuli e(|s of yout hs of Ixd h sexes, as well as men <uid 
wonuni ot iiuduis' age, j)ursu( tlnni nightly studies 
duringtheautumu, winter, and sjuing S(^ssions 'i he 
lee winch each sfihhnt )>a>s is (juite nominal , the 
teaehing stall consists o/ highly-tiamecl persons, 
many of them possessing Univcisity degrees; all 
modern apjdiaiu es arc jirovided free for use, 
including cx<T( ISC books Most of tlic students aic 
engaged in earning then living m the daytime, and 
they s[)eud their ('Vennlgs uu sent impi ovement 
Various examinations ate held, and ccitificatcs life i 
granted '1 hese ccifificales an^ highly valued by 
both students and employdis, anil I ho jiossession of 
tlniu Is .dways of advantage to the student, for 
they aui a jnool to (he employer tliat tlic holder is 
a [101 sop iwlio deservc's encouragement by inci’easc 
of salaiy and a position ot greatei trust. 

i he 'list of bubjeetb laug'at in a London continua- 
tion school will be mentioned below, and will 
indicate what has boc;n taught in cviniing schools all 
over England and Wales. Special subjects are 
taught in each school, suited to the district in which 
the school is situated, e g., in an agricultural dis- 
trict, agricu(tiirc and horticulture will be special 
courses ; in i manufas:tuang district, c hemistry as 
applied to dyeing, metallurgy and mineralogy as 
ajiplicd to the working of the metals and minerals 
of the district. 

The following is*‘the list of subjects given m the 
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pios])octus of a typical school Dia\Mng, iiiciiiuling 
pniKiplc's of ornanuMit, repousse, gokl and sil\ei- 
• snuth‘s work, woo(itar\ trig, gilding, wall j^apers, 
book covets, art neudlewoik, nio<ie!ling, furniture 
de^ignir;g, building constructic>n, llbtany, chemistry, 
gefjyudiy, hoituultuie, hygiene,’ matlunnatics,'^ 
magnetism and electiieity, ma< hme consti in t*oii, 
drawing ollue ])iaitne, uushanKs, physiol(jg\, 
Knghsli, dramatic leading and elocution, I'reuth, 
Gfiman, Spanish, Italian, Latin, sliorthand, book- 
keeping, a( ( ountaiu y, business methods, banking, 
iomn|^uial law, Loi al (aivernmeiit law, geogiajthv, 
Instoiy, ]K)litn <d economy. Civil Serene louise, 
typewiitmg, arithmetii , lonmienial < on t'spond- 
en( e, photogra])hy, nnllmeiv, fust aid, inlant caie, 
wood work, metal \foik, votaUmusi^, g^mnaslns, 
violin, swimming Fees— Students o\<r sixtitn, 

2s G<1 tor all subjet ts, not nu hiding science and 
art, and 5s, nn ludmg scieine and ait Studiuits 
under sixteAi, Is (Sd ' and^s (id respectively II 
students under sixteen t<i|^n<>t pay the fee, they will* 
be admitted fiec m suitable cases 

Ituiing the hist lew ye.u*s the chvclopiutnl ol 
evening calucat ion has been i emai Kabh', <ind a hu ge 
numb' 1 ol the c out mu. it ion schools )ia\ < d( \ c*loiVd 
into “ (aiinim i(%i! liislit ut( s," ]>iesidcd ov( i .uyl 
st^ilfed by a body which is evc-i lx coming moii' .iiid 
mot e ellK K lit • 

So much toi continiiat ion schools in th<‘ ]'.ist 
But a IK w cu.i is opi'iimg, and win n tlic new I'duca- 
tion Act, Ibl8, comes into lull ]>i.iv. tlieie will lx* 
a sweeping change see t.ir as these sclumls .ue cou- 
^ cciiicel, and the’ eelucalion will not be’ ceuiliiu'el To 
tile- e'vening ddie loUowing se c I leiiis eel the- Act aie 
ol iinpoi t aiK e'- 

^ “d -( 1 ) It sh.lli be- the' elul \ eh llu' local 
(ducatieui authoiily loi the puipeisesol Fait 2 
the I'-diieation Ae t , 19(12, eil^he*! siyaiately oi 
in ( e)-e)pe i<it lem w it li eithe l loe <il e due at loil aut 1 m )H- 
ties, to e’st.dilish aiul in.iinl .nil, oi sicnie- thV 
^ est .dilishment ^ anel niaint ('luiiie e ♦ uiieleT then 
ccwitiol and elnectdm, of a suIIkhiiI supply of 
c exit mu. it ion se heiells 111 which smt.ible e eaiise's ol 
sliielv, mstiialieui, <niel ])h\’sie al 1i. Lining .ue’ 
piovieled witlienil payment eil tecs (oi all young 
pen sems 1 1 sivlent Tii t lu’ir .lu .i A Im <u e-. iiiuh i the' 
Act, unde 1 an oblig.it ipu to alte’iul such scheiols 

* ' (■’^) ’1*' pm pose s afotcsaid lh<‘ loc .il 

es lucat leni authoiity lieeiu time’ to time m.iy, .iiiel 
shall whe’U leeiuiie'd by tlu’ Be). lie! ol Ive 1 uc .it ion , 
submit to the lio.liel sche i.u s leer the' pi eig.i e’sM ve • 
Ol gam sat loii of ^ s\ st e^u ol e eent mu.il ion sc heeols, 

• * TumI lor s< cuiing geiu'ial .iml legiilai .ittiiulame 

lluuc.it, anel m pie'p.aiiiig schemes uiieU i this 
section the' IocaI i,diif .itioii antlieeiily shall have 
ic’gard to the’ ele-sii abilit y (A melueling the'ie iii 
ai rangement s feu co opc i .it le^i with uuive'i sil les 
nP the jiiovision e)t hctuie's .uid eV.i^se s lor 
scholais leu whom iiui^t ruction by such mc.ans is 
suitable’ * • 

“ lb (1) '^ub|e'(t as lu'i e malt e-r juovule'd, all 
young pcrseeiis sh.ill atle'iel such coiit inii.il ion 
schools at such time, on sucli ela\s, .is llu loc .il 
education aiitheuity eel Him aiea in wliuli tlu'y 
le'side’ may uepme', ioi 320 lie)Uis#m each year, , 
elistnbutcd .is ug.iiels linu s and s'^iseuis as in.iy 
lie-sl suit the’: ciicumstanc^s ol e.i^li loeality, or 
in the’ case of a [u’luxl ot ^e ss tliJin a yeai, lor 
such number ol houis ehsti ibiil e el as aforesaid 
.IS the leical eelucation antlioiilv, liaviiig legaid 
to all the cncumstances, celnsulei leasonaiile . 
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Ihovufed that (<j) the' obligation io attend con- 
tmiMtion schools sh.ill not, within a penod ot 
se\ eii \e.it'. Ireuu tiu' ap]x.int(‘d day on which the 
piovisioiis ot Hus settle)!! come inte^ toice, ajgdy 
to Noiing poisons bet w e'en the’ ages of IG .im^ 18, 
noi atte’i ih.at ]u*lu>d to eveiv young peisou wlio 
lias attamc'd tile age' of !(> bclme Hu» exjuialiou 
e)i that ])eiioei, .lilt! {!>) ebinng tlie lik(’ penod. it 
Hu- loc.il ediicatu^n auHuuity so resolve, the 
imiiibci ot houis leu wliuh .i voung jierscui may 
.be- 1 ecpHi c el te) .it t e iiel c out Miuat uui schools 111 any' 
yc.u sh.il! be 2Hb mst, ,i^l eit 320 

(2) \ii\ yeumg juison (i) who is .ibc'V e the’ 
.Igt ot I 4 N'e.n s oil t he .ippomt e ( 1 elay , ol (ll) who 

ii. is s.it iHl.ictoi ily comple te el a (oulse Ol training 
loi, .Ulel is ewig.lgeel in, the ses'l se i v ic e 111 .KCOlel- 
aiu e' with Hie pio\isu)ns oi .my ii.itioii.il se heino 
whn h m.iy lieu-.iltei be' est.iblisheel, by oielc'r in 
council Ol otlu’iwise, with tin ob]e’ct ot mam- 
laming .in .leleepi.it e supply of we-Il-traini’d 
Ihilisli sc'amc‘n,*oi pending the- e”^ .iblishment of 
flail scheiiie, in .ueoieiauee with Hie' juovisions 
e)l .my mtenni sclu'iiu' ,ip))ie)\e'd by the’ Boaul 
e)l I'due.itum , Ol (ill) who IS abeiv^ the age ol 
1(1 yi,usai>/r eitlu'i (a) li. is passed the ni.'iliicula- 
tuiii ex.imin.it ion ot .i univeisity' ol tIu' Unitc’d 
?Mngdoin, Ol .in e x.imm.il le )U lecogmse ei by the 
Bo.iiel ol Iveluc.itU)!! feu the ])iii))ose‘s ol Hus 
seJHum .IS ( <ijuv.ilent tluiclo, oi (/>) is shown to 
tile salist.ictum ol Hu' local eelui.itioii authoiity 
to h.ive' be'cn up to tlu' .Ige- etf IG Uliele'l lull tlllU’ 
lust I lu t if)u in .1 seliool leeogmseel by th^ Board 
ol I’alue.ition .IS ( llie ii'iit ol uude-i suitable and 
( llie lent lull-tniu mstiuctioii in some oHu’i 

iii. miu'i, sh.ill Ix’ exi’iupt liom the obligation to 
.itle'ud c eull mu.it ion scheeols umh i Hie Act unle's.s 

Jie’*luis luleiiiueel the authoiity 111 Wilting o( his 
ele-siie t*)».iHend such se lieiols .md Hu' auHionly 
h.l\ e- ]? 1 C se I ibe el whlc ll s< luted he shall .ittc'llel 
“(.3) the' obligatieui te) .iHe nd ( out nmat ion 
se hoeels iiiiele i Hie' Ae I *sh.ill not 'apply lei any' 
yeeiiug p< Ison (i) w'lu) IS slitwi^to the' s.il islact ion 
ot Hie loc.il edu<.ilu)ii .uiHioiity' te) be nnde'i 
I ull-t liiu- mtt nu t loii in .i si hoeil i e'e.eigmseel by Hie 
Jlei.iiel of J’aliu.ltion .is e llu le lit ot Ic) be under 
suil.ible ,mel etiicuiit lull time instfiicliou in 
seuiie otlie r iii.mne i , OI (ll) who IS shown to Hu' 
s.il isl.ic t leui e)f t he loc .ll e eluc .it ie)n .luHuu it y to bc' 
uiuli 1 smt.ible' and e Kie u-ul p.ii 1 Hme' inst i net ion 
in some oHu 1 iminnei leu ,i imiuoe i ol he)uisin 
llu' ft .11 (be'ing lieims elmiiig which fl not rx- 
( m))te d he’ might A*e I e (pin i el to at t end coiitmiia- 
1 ion sc hools) e epi.il 1 e) t lu imiulx i ol heeiirs dm mg 
^ \fl)K h .4 y ot«ng jUTsoii IS 1 1 ejun ( d unelei this Act 
lei^iHc'iid .1 ( (‘111 mii.d uui se lu)ol 

‘*(4) Wlu'ie a sclmol siijeplying secoiul.uy 
( eluc.it loii IS inspe ct e el Brit ish miive i sil y, or 

111 \V .lies 01 Mejiimout ll *111 e by Hie Ce'iitial Wc Isli 
Bo. lid, mu^ I 1 egul. 1 l leiiis Iii.iele by tlu’ insjU'Cl- 
ing ^)Oely .ifte-r (^ensultation with the’ Boanl 
of I'alucalion, <ind the nispceting boely le 
poits to the Hoaiel of heluc.ifion th.it the’ 
school lu.rto’S s.itisiaclory piovisioii loi tlie euluca- 
tion of the sc liol.irs, a young [eeisou who is 
• attending, or h.is .ittende-el, such a se hoeil shall foi 
Hu' ]uir|)ose ot this section be ti eat eel as if he 
we-fe .iltciulmg, or liael alteneleel, a school 
re'c ogiuse'el l>y the Boanl ol Fduc.it ion as elhcicnt 
“ (5) 11 a young ju ison who is or hae bet n in 
• any school 01 educational institution, or the 
patent of any such young person, represents to 
the Itoaid that the young person is entitled to 
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exemj>tion under the provisions of tliis section, 
or that the obligation nn])Osed by tins secliofi 
does not ajijdy to him, by i eason lliat he is or lias 
b(‘en under suitable and efficient insliuction, but 
that th<‘ local education aullioiity have unreason- 
.U)ly refuses! to acci'pt the itistiuclion as satis- 
factory, tlic ]ioard of Education sliall consider 
the representation, and, if safisht'd that the 
1 ept eserit ation is well louneled, shall make' an 
ord('i dcclaiing that the young peison is exeiiqit 
from th<‘ obligation to attend a continuation 
school undei this Act f/ir such peiiod and subject 
to sue h condit ions as may be named in t he* Oielei 
I’lovided lliat the Board of leducalion may leiiise 
to ( onsider ,uiy such re'present.it ion unless llu‘ 
lo( al education aulhoiily or the B«aid of Jediic.i- 
tioii ar<“ enabhsl to insp( ( t the school or educa- 
tional institution in which the instruction is or 
has been given 

“ ( 6 ) d h<’ local authoiitv may nciune, m tin' 
case of any young peisoii \vho*^s undi i .in obliga- 
ticm to .itteiid a continuation school, that ’his 
emjiloymeut shall b(' siisju-nded on any *lay wlnui 
his attend.ince is ie([une<l, not only dunng tlu' 
jieiiod loi whuh lu is ie(iuii<sl\o attiunl thoi 
schoyl, but also lor such othei sjx c ilusl pai t of 
the’ day, not ( X( dmu ( w o houi s, as t In .uil hofit y 
considei me i ss,u i n oi dei to si cun th.it Im may 
b( in a fit rneiil al and bodily c oiK.'it ion to u ive 
full benefit fiom atti'ud.ince .it the school 
I’lovided that , if an\ <1111 slion aiisi s bet wi'cii the 
lo( al* edueat ion authonty and tin' (udployei ot a 
\oung jteiscm whetln 1 .1 n'nmiemenf mad<' undei 
this sul)-si'( I ion is rc .ison.ible toi the putjioscs 
alorestiid, that i[uestion shall be determiiKsl by 
the Jhiaid o* Inlucation, and if tlu' Ikiaid of 
Education deiermine that the 1 e<pin cuin'nt , is 
uni easonabh’, they may subst it ute* '*'ich othei 
recpiii (‘iiK'iil as tlu'V think leasonabh' 

"( 7 ) d lu‘ local education authonty sh.ill not 
lecjuirc anv'* >oung jxusoft to .ittend a continua- 
tion school on Scud.i\ , 01 cin any d.i> 01 jeut 
ot a d.iy exclusi\<dy sit .ipai t 1 01 ^.1 idigious 
obsc'ivance by the leligious body* to which lu' 
belongs, 01 dunng any hohd.iy 01 hall hc:)lid<iy 
to whMi by any c-nactment legul.iting his 
c m])loyment or by .ign'c'intuit he is entitled, nor 
so lai as practicable dunnt; .uiy holuhiy 01 hall- 
holid.iy whic^i in liis emiiloynii nt hi' is .icc ust omed 
to enjoy, not betwc'cn the hours of scwcui in tlie 
evening and cmht m the nioining , idovnl'ed that 
the' loc.il education authoftty m.iy, with the-* 
a]0[)rcival of the Jkiaid, v.ii y thosc^ houis inlhc 
casi'ol y ming ])ei sons employ csl at *'UglV or oMie^,- 
wisc' cMUjiloycd at abnonual times ^ 

“( 8 ) A loc.il 1‘ilucation .luthonly shaft not, 
witliout the consent*!^ a young jieison, recpiire 
liim to attend any continuation sc hool held .if 
01 in connection with the- jil.ice liis empkn - 
ment I he- consriit gi\ en ^ly <i yh)ung j)ci,>sc)n loi 
the jmrjiose of this jiiovision may be withdrawn 
by one mouth's notice in willing si-iit to the' 
emjdoyer and tci the' loc.il c’duc.itjcSU <iullioiit\ 
Any school attcsuled by a young jieisou .it 01 m 
connection with the jil.ice of Ills emjiloy mi'iitt 
shall bc' opc-n to inspection luthc-r by the- local 
education <iutlmiit>' or by the Bo.aicl of J%cluc.i- 
tion at the option of the pc-rson or jai 
sons ies[Kmsd)le loi thc‘ imin.igc'mcmt of the 
sc hool * 

“ ( 9 ) Til (onsideiing which c out muaUon school 
a young pc ison shall lie u cjuiicd to attend a local 
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education authority shall have regard, as far as 
jiiacticablc, to any jircfeioncc which a young 
person or the ji.ucnt of a young person under 
the age* of 16 may c-xjiress, and, if a young jierson 
or the- jiarent ^f a young jierson under .the ^ge 
of 16 represetnts in writing to the local ecluci^ion 
authonty that he objects to any part of the 
instruction given in the continuation school 
which the young person is required to attend, on 
the gtound that it is contrary or offensive to flis 
lehgioiis belief, the obligation iinchu tins Act to 
attend that school for th(' jiutpose ot^ such 
instinct ion shall not ajijdy to him, and the loc.al 
education authonty shall, if juact icable, .irrange 
lor him to attend some othei institution in lieu 
tluueof or v)me erther sc liool 

11 — “ ( 1 ) It a young [leison fails, c xcejit by 
nsison of sickness or othei unavoidable cause, to 
comjdy wutii <iny lecjuirement imjiosi'cl iijion him 
under llie Act for aUendance at a Ponlmuation 
school, he shall be* lial 4 e on summaiy conviction 
to a line not exceeding tivi' shillings, or, m the 
case of a second or subsecjuent offence, to a fine 
not exccc’ding one j>ound 

* ( 2 ) Tf a jiaient of a young peison has con- 

, duced to 01 connived al the f-atlure on the jiart 
ol till \oung jxMson to .ittend a c out iniial i^n 
school .is I (‘(pm e<l ii!\dci this Act,hi sliall , unless 
,in oidei has been made .ig.unsl him m usjxct 
ol such failuic under section 99 of tlu' Childnui 
Act, 1908 , bc' haljle on sum m.ai y c on\ u t k >11 to a 
^*lme not exceeding two poumh, 01, in the case of 
<i s(‘( ond 01 subse([nenl otfe-nce, whilhei legating 
lo the saiiK' 01 .inothe 1 \oung jx'ison, to .1 Imc' 
ncjt exc e< dm,", liv e jicnnids 

“ 12 ■ ( 1 ) 1 he IJo.iid cb bdueation mr.y fiom 

lime to time make legnbitious inescnbing the'* 
m.annei .ind foim in whuh not le ( is to be given 
.is to tVe e ont/fiuat ion school (il au>) wlncltfia 
y^ciung, jxuson is Kicjuiie'd to attend, <ind the times 
' of attendance tin real , and .is to tin hom s dm mg 
w'hich the c'mjiloy memt myst b« snsjiended, aneV 
juoviding foi the issue' of ceitilicates ot *age, 
.lit ('iid.ance' ami ('Xemi jition, <ind toi the ki'e jiing 
.and ju eseu vat ion ot legisteis ot attend.ince, and 
ge'iuially tor c.piying into effect the piovisions 
ot till' All le fating lo continuation schools 

“( 2 ) h'or t fie ])Ut pos»s of 1 lie ju ovisions ol ting 
Act lelating to cont inu.al ion schools, the (‘Xpii's- 
sion ’ y e.ir ’ im'ans in the e .isc' ot any young 
peison the peiiod ol t we-lve montlis leciconed 
liom the' date' when h<^ ceased to be a cliild, or 
.in\ subse quc'iit jiei lod ot twa^ve montlis ” , 

Ihioue.hout the- vXet the (Xjucssion “ \oung 
jxison” iiK'.ans n.i [leison under eighteen ya'.irs of 
.ig(' who IS no long^'i .1 child • * 

if IS obvious upon the merest msjiection th.it 
the new scheme' a^i/'egards continuation schools is 
most, avd*'itious, .ind with picqier 01 ganisation* this 
advanced melhoel of edu»c.ation should be' ol tlie 
utmost* be'iie fit It will, of course, take' many ye-ais 
loi till' whole' ])lan to get into thoietligh w 01 king 
oidei, and jieuh.ips p. is wise that comjnilsion ot 
this ch.ir.mtei shc'uild only' be ajijihe'd by degrees 
Tbit se’mu'thing of tlii»i ch.ir.uteu h.is be'cn ree|uue(l 
loi half a (U'liif 11 y The' e'le'inentai v ediic.ition given 
in the past h(]s come to an e'lul at the veiy moment 
whe-n the' juqvl is nios^ ])r<'j)ared tei go forwaul .ind 
to utilise the knoy.de'elge' which he has .alie.idy 
.ice|uiieel Undei our sv'stciu, as it lias been w'cirked 
up to the jui'se'ut. 111 the vast maioiity ol c.ise's 
the early ediicatiebi has bee’ii e'litirely lost, and 
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volunlaiv ofloil conUl iu\oi act ojiLj)li'>]i was 

necdt'd Liulti tlu“ nrw s\Nt<’m a i;ia<iuail\- 
inij)Osc(l comjnilsioii \m 11 tin j.lact oi t)iii 

foinici liapli.xzard nu t I u’k!'', and if piopcilv wtiikcd 
tbcic ^should l)u daw’iuiiL; toi^ tlu-^ counti\' an 
unity tlu \(i\ best oidci 
CONTKA.'— i.atin, " against , nn theothci side " 
t’OMIlAHAM).— Contraliand is a tei in gcnoiallv 
given to illegal tiailu 'I he gtaieial fieedt.m of 
Scutial toinineice witlp the lespective belligeicnt 
|)owcrs IS sul)]( 1 1 to (Cl tain ext ept ions, Ain>mg 
thet^ IS the tiade with the tMunin in*teitain <iituks 
talhd contiaband of wai 1 he almost unaniniovis 
authoiity t)f w’liteis on inttM natumal law', of piiA' 
oidinaiKes, ami of fuatus, .igne to enuimaate 
.iinoiig these all \saihke instruments oi m.ittii.ils 
which aieb\ th. ir<n\n nalui. fit tt?bt \is< d m wai 
] X. ) ond these, t lu 1 1 is sonu' ditlu ult n in i ( t oiu ding 
1 he con11 11 1 1 iig <uit ] loi i ( i( s di u \ ( d 1 1 om tlu o] ai nous 
of publico juiists, tlu yiuluaiim; image aniom; 
mil ions, and I he t cKt of '^anous i on\ ent mus di see lu^ 1 
1o give tlu us<u!,' that fi\t il loiiii ol jtositixi law 
1 he juivilege lia.^ nc\(n ♦»een denu d to a b<dli- 
gerent of mtermpfmg the m m ss to liis em mv t)f 
such ( ommodities as ate Tapabh of being* immc' 
dialely used iflI»Lhe iiiostaution of liostilitus ag.uiisf 
jiinisclf, but at no time has oj)imoii bis n unani- 
mous as to what ai tu !( '• ought to be tanked as 
being of this nafuie, and no distim t and bimling 
usage has liithei to lain foi im d, ^ m < pt with 1 1 gai 1 1 
to a \ ei y 1 esft u ted ( lass '1 he pi ac f u i' of dillei < nl 
nations li.is bi-eii gimialK dcteimimd b\’ He n 
maiilinie sfruiglh, and b\ flu ihgne of (onctni- 
uic(; wlm li tin V have found in mulliplv mg ai tu h 
fhe file imjioitation of wlmh lh(\ ha\ ( wmlud 1>> 
siiiiisr foi tlHin-,il\(* or to dcn\ to fluii tmnis 
id e(]uentlv, thev have cnde.ic om ( d 1)\' t lu ii I n at u . 
to seune imniumty foi flu ii (>wn (omm<i<<‘ wlun 
•jjleutial, .iml have e\temh<l th^ ^I'd (d pmhibifed 
articles bv pi oi hiimit ion so soon .i-, tlu'v bf*i aiiie 
lielhgeient • 

I'hc follow'in^ goods have been Iwld to be ib\.i\s 
cctitraband by the b?nglisli bi i/e Com t > : A i ms of .ill 
kinds, am! inachmeiy foi m.muhu lining mins, 
aminumtioii, .uid maternds loi ammunition, im hid- 
ing lead, .Mjlph.ite i)f jiofash, muii.ile of jiot.mh, 
chlorate of ])ot;Mi, and mti1il<‘ <d sod.i . gmi- 
pow'der and its ni.iti i i.^ls, s.iltpifu^ .iml biimstom , 
tilso gun cotton , niilit.iiy ecimpimnts and < lolhing, 
and niihtaiy stous Naval stoics, sm h as m.isis, 
sjuais, luddcis, and ship timbri, lu nij), coid.lge, 
sailcloth, pitch aiid tai, .iml cojcpca'lit foi she.ithngf 
vessels Alai im^engin^s .ind the c mnpoiK nt paits 
'Thcicof, im ludiiig SLicw piopcdleis, jcaddle win i Is, 
cylindeis, iianks, sh.ifts, boihis, tubes fcti boileis, 
lioiler ]d<iles, aiRl frieAi.uiv, in. ii me < c merit and tlu* 
m.iteii.als used in the nianuf.u’tm <' of if, as blue has 
and Poitlaml cement, non ii^ .mv o| the following 
fdt'ins : .inchois, nvct iion, .ingh-iion, lound h.iis 
of Irom threc-cpi.u f c 1 ^ to hvc-endilhs ofTui'iiuli m 
di.imefei, rivt ts, stii^is of iron, sheet ^d.ife iron 
exc ceding •one cpr.ai ter of an inch, and l»ow moor 
and bowling platcss ^ 

The iollowing aiticles h.i\ e bean laid to bc' < on- 
traband when the c it c nmsl^im ( s showed tliat tlu y^ 
weic ])t()bably intended to be .ip^diccl to W'aihke 
pur])Oscs ; I’rovisions .and Injuois fit for tlu' loii- 
suinption ol the army or mwy , moifcy , tc k'gt.ijihic 
materials, such as wire, jiorou-? eu]»s, ])latimi, 
sulphuiic. acid, and zme , •m.ifc rials for tlie con- 
stiLictioii of a lailvvay, as non b.us, sleepeis, li.iy, 
horses, rosin, tallow', and timber 


• 

During the Id .ineo-Ciei man w.ir of 1870, F.ng- 

# land considered that the charactei ol coal should 
be determined by its desfm.ifion, and vessels were 
prohibited from sailing from Hritish ports with 
supplies dirc'ctlv consigned to the hiench fleet in 
the Noith Siv.1 Jn 1S84 Russia decl.ired tli%t slie 
would “categorically refuse her consent to any 
articles in.-<iny treaty, comention, or insliunurit 
whatever wlmh woukl imply" the lecogmtion oi 
( oal as I onti abaiid ot wai 1 he Rnssi.in i egulations, 
liowevei, in the l\iis-,o J.ip.mesc war decklied c o.d 
‘to be .ibsolntc' c cuUi .ib.irid '1 hi' lap.uuso decl.ii.i- 
tion tt e.ited it as In mg ofil v c omlitn -mil c out i ab.iml 
‘'•Detention ot ju o\ isions,” s.ivs 11. ill [hit Law, 
vSlh edit p (>04), “is almost alw.iys impist ifiable, 
simply bec.iyse noccit.untv c.m Ih* anived at as to 
the use wlmh will lu maclu of them, so socui ms 
c-eit.imtv is in l.ic t < f.dihsluul, llu'y .uul eveiything 
elsi', wlmh diiec ll\ and to an impoit.int degiec 
c onti iluite to ni.ikc' .in .iiimci tone imtbilc', bee onio 

• lightly li.ible to^ci/uie. 1 lic'y .u e not less noxious 
tiian .urns, but, except m a juiitu ul.it juiutuie 
ot < n c unist.im es, their iioxiommess c .uinot b(' 
pi o\ eel 

1 h(' HiitiiA ami Anuiu.m t'.o\ im unients m.ide 
\igoious picMests .ig.unst the Kussi.ui ek c lai ations 
tlu' e oiiime-m eim lit ot tlm Kusso Jap.inesc wai, 
wlmli im ludc'cl piovu.ious m the list ol .ibsolutc' 
e emf I .ib.iml, .lud .ucoidnigl^ toc)d w’.ls ich'gglted to 
Ilf' c at ugg )i y fif ( om il I loii.d I cell 1 1 .d'.im 1 . It is iismi I 
.it the outbic ak ol w.u to issue msli m turns spec li^ - 
mg the .iDu h s wlmh will be e onsu lei eul e onl i .i- 
b.iucl, and this tuimdies iieutr.ils w'ltli an ojipoi * 
tunitv of iiiote'stmg, it me cl be, .igamst tlie imlu- 
Mon ot ,inv .11 lutes, tlu‘ juolubitiou ol which wouhl 
b(' unjustili.iblv eh'limunl.d to tluii li.ule 

'i'l^uk' be twecMi lu'uti.ils IilIs a primd jucir light to 
^o on, in ^i>ite' of w.u, without moksl.itiou ; but d 
the ubifu.ite dcstimition ot goods, though shijejx'cl 
lu st to .1 lu u 1 1 <d poi t , is the i m 's I c 1 1 iloi y, then, 
ae c oidmg to liu' cloc ty imtol “ c onluiuous c oyagi's," 
the goods imiv lu' In ,itcd .is it tlu'y h.id bee ii shijiped 
to tlie < lU iu\ 's l( t lltoi y dll ec V 

At *he ( c^iifei < lu e ol koiulcm (see DlciAliAlION 
or London) lluie w.is .i miv gemi.d lecliug th.it 
the ( st.ibhshme lit o( .i st i u t ly dc line d .yid g.euei .illy 
lecogiiisecl list ot e out i .ib.iml aitules would bc? 
uifiiiituly ]a(tei,ible to .i cunliumiiue ot the nn- 
ce'it.iiiily which had nsultecl Innu the conllutmg 
c l.unis .uul tlie v.u ying pi .u tu e o^dillen nt iiat loiis. 
'line* lists weic' ,u e Ol cliindv dniwii u(^ spec dying 
(a) evciythmg tU.it m.iv be tre.ited ,is .ibsolute 
eonti.iband; {h) \he kind of goods wdiu li m.iy 
lic^come con|litum.il < out t .ibaiicl , (i:) .i numbei of 

* .irtvks* which sh.ill m no case be deel.irecl 
conti .iband 

The tedlowing ar 1 u l^s *imi V, without notice, be' 
tieatc*! .IS c oidr.ib.iiul of w.u, under the mum ol 

abscjliite e (fnfi.ib.uid — 

« 

(l)*Ai m , of all le^uds, im liidiu); arms tor sjiortiiig 
[uiipcises, ,uid tlu ‘11 disliii' tive i ompoiu'nt jiarts. 
(2) Projectiles, ehaiges, and c.uliidtg's of all kinds, 
and their enstimtive comcjioncid jiaits (.d) Powder 
.uul explosive's spee'i.dl^ piep.ULfl for use* m war 
(4) r.uii-nujunt mgs, limber fujxes, lunbcis, mililaiy 
w.iec-Mis, field toiges, ami their distim tive c mniioncnt 
jKU ts (5) Clothing and repiipment of a distmc tivcly 
military chaixu fei. ((>) All kinds of hariu-ss of a dis- 

, tinetnely military ch.u.uter. (7) Saddle, diaught, 
anel jiaek anim.als, * suit able for use- m war. (8) 
Aitules of camp ecjuijiinent and their distinctive' 
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component parts (9) Armour plates. (1§) War- 
ships, including boats and their distinctive com-* 
ponent parts, of such a nature that they can only 
be used on a vessel of war. (11) Implements and 
apparatus designed exclusively for the manu- 
factufe of munitions of war, for, tlio manufacture 
or repair of arms, or war material for use on land 
or sea. 

Articles ex( lusively used for war may be added 
to the list of absolute contraband^iy a declaration, 
which must be notified Ceitam discoveries or 
inventions might make the above list insulfKient* 
An addition may be mad«» to it on condition that 
it concerns aitnics exclusively used for war • 

The following artu les, susceptible of use in war 
as well as foi jmrposes of ptsace, ntay, withrmt 
notice, be treated as contraband of war, under the 
name of conditional contraband — 

(1) Food-stuffs. (2) Forage and grain, suitable 
for feeding animals. (3) Cloll^ng, fabrics fore 
clothing, and l)#ots and shoes, suitalile for use yi 
war. (4) Oold and silver in com or bullion ; paper 
money. (5) Vehules of all kinds available for use 
in war, and their coinjionent parts V (6) Vessels, ^ 
craft, and boats of all kinds; floating\lo( ks, parts * 
of docks, and their component [uirts. (7) Railway' 
material, both fixed and rolling-stock, and material 
for telegraphs, wireless telcgiaphs, and tclcphorms. 

(8) Balloons and flying machines a*nd their cl-s- 
tinctive component parts ; together with acccs- 
soiies aij^l articles recognisable as mt 9 ndcd for 
use in connection with balloons and flying machines 

(9) Fuel ; lubricants. (10) Powdei ancl explosives 
not specially prepared for use in war. (II) Barbc<l 
wire and implements for fixing ancl cutting the same. 
(12) Horseshoes and shoeing matei lals. (13) Hairij^ess 
ami saddlery. (14) 1 icld gla.s‘'es, tclesi opys < hrono? 
meters, and all kinds of nautical instiumcWs 

Articles which are not susc eptible of us(‘ in war 
may not be declared contfiabiyul of war Ihey arc 
the following — ^ 

(1) Raw i.otton, w^iol, silk, jute, fla.x, hemp, and 
other rnw matinials of the textile iminstrirTi, and 
yams of the same (2) Oil scecK and nuts, copia 
(3) Rubber, jesins, gums, and lacs; hops (4) Raw 
hides and horns, bones, and ivory, (5) Natuial and 
artificial manures, including nitiates and phosplial(s 
for agruultural purposes (6) Metallic ores (7) 
ICarths, i lays, lii/e, chalk, stone, im lucling marble, 
bucks, sla^s, and tiles (8) Chmaware,* and 
glass (9) Paper and paper-i^akmg materials 

(10) Soap, paint, and colouis,’ including aitulcs 
ex( lusively used m their manuf 4 «’ture, ai^d 
vainish (11) Bleaching pow<ler, soda ash,^ cauA-tu " 
soda, salt cake, ammonia, sulphate of ammi)nia,and 
sul{)hate of copper. ()f2) Agricull ui al, mining, 
textile, and pimting machiiiT^ry (13) Prei loys and 
semi-precious stones, peails, mother-o(.-peai I, and 
coral. (14) Clocks anil watches, otlier*than < hrono- 
metcis (1.5) Fashion and fani'y g^xxls (Ifl) Fedtheis 
of all kinds, haiis, and bristles (17) Ai tides of house- 
liold furniture and decoialion , otiice furjjiture and 
lecpiisitcs 

The above arc the rules res|>cctmg contraband 
laid down by the Declaiation ot London, but that 
Decl.ttaticm, however, never received the torpial 
adhesion of the Powers rejiresented , and m certain 
count lies. Cheat Brit.im included, legislation will 
b(' necessary before such a couise can be adopted. , 
I he Declai.ition of l.ondon was*, m fact, thrown out 
by the House of I.ords. 


Every article of contraband, by the law of 
nations, is liable to confiscation ; a distinction, how- 
ever, IS made in favour of articles conditionally so. 
The.se are subject to pre-emption only. 

By Section 38 f>t 27 and 28 Viet. c. 25, 
piovided as follows — . * ^ 

V' Where a ship of a foreign nation passing the 
seas laden with naval or victualling stores intended 
to be carried to a port of any enemy of 
Majesty, is taken and brought into a port of the 
United Kingdom, and the purchase for the ser- 
vice of Her Majesty, of the stores on boar^t'the 
ship, appears to the Lords of the Admiralty 
ex()ediciit without the condemnation theieof in 
a Ihi/e Court, m that lasc the Lord.s of the 
Atlmirally ii«iy ))i?rchasc, on* the account or for 
the services of Her Majesty, all or any of the 
stores on board the ship ; and the Commi.ssioners 
of Customs may jiei mit the stores purc hased to 
be entered and landed rvithm any porf." 

The English j)ractue is to purchase at the market 
value, adding 10 per cernt. for profit. 

fhe above was written for the first edition of the 
jiresent w'oik and m tne light of the customs of 
war whu li wiie supposeil to jin vad^m 1912 The 
grd.it struggle bid ween Gteat iiritaiii and her Alhe^ 
on the one liand and the Gmman Empire and the 
Central Powers on the other revolutionised all ideas 
as to warfare waghd on the high seas. It was the 
mtiution of the Allies to adhere as far as possible 
to ihe ])rmcij)les (‘uunciated m the Declaration of 
Lohdon — although this iievci had any legal binding 
loici; — c'spc'Cially to tho.s(‘ wluch (onceiiied the 
de<dmg m conliaband goo<ls IJic (onduct of tlie 
('ential Powers, however, re/.deted sm li a course 
iiiijiossibhg and Orders m Council wt're repeatedly 
mad(‘, cliK'fly ot a retaliatory nature, by whu h 
t hang(‘S wei'e iiuxde. m tlu* recognised ]:»iaitice o^ 
natnyis d'he jiosition at the end of 1918 w'as most 
m'bulous, ami it will take some years to enable the 
( ivihsed powers.of the world to (‘iiuyaate the j>rm- 
( ij)l(‘s of international law upoh this subject whMi 
wdl beconsuhied binding in the luture 
CONTRACT. — I he (ontimt is the basis of all 
coinnieiec There have been many attempts to 
d( line .1 I onti ,u I Redm ed to its* simplest toi m, it 
IS a promise whuh is enfprccable by legal pro- 
ceedings, or, to amplify that a little, a contract is 
<m agreement wheieby a jierson freely jiiomises to 
do f)t to <d>stain from doing some jrossible act, and 
*s leg.illy bound oi liable for the fulfilment of that 
]>ronuse to the person to wfiom it-is made. There 
must be at least two paities to a contiact, namc'lyV 
the person who [irpmisos, and the person to whom 
tire jrromise is made The forflier m9ist be a definite, 
ascer tamed, and existing per.son or legal entity ; the 
latter must be a perstju or entity m existence when 
the promise, is made, but need not be spccificariy 
kno\vn'‘to*or ascei tamed by. the promrsor at that 
moment • 3 hus, A may pDuniso B, and he may 
also {U'omise to do something foi or to some- 
thing to any jrerson, ^hoever he may be, who 
ociupics a certain jiosition or fulfils a certain con- 
^dition. Such a ])romj.se as this docs not itself 
^amount to a contract, but when the unnamed or 
liriknown jrerson conies forward and performs the 
ccrndition, he may thcr<i*by accejrt the promise or 
offer made by A, so as to bind A to fulfil his pro- 
mise. In other words, ’every contract must consist 
of an offer by the one party and an acceptance 
of that particular offtr by the other party. The 
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parties must bo intendmu; to ai'ioo about the same " {'^ Upon a contiai t made in consideration 

thing and on the same teims, the oxa< f thing , of maniage; 

offered by the one must be knoumgly and inten- “ (f) Upon a umfKut relating to lands, tene- 

tionally accepted by the othci 'I Ins essential is ments, or heieditaments, oi any mteiest in or 

often expressed by saying that tj^c parties must be concerning them , or 

or that theie must be a ct)^sc«5ios- i/if u/cm. “(5) Upoji anv agieement that is not |q be 

or that there must be a mutual consent and that pcrfoimed within the spa^e of one ytMi fioin the 

consent must be maiie a{>[)arent. Sim e there iTiust making theieot " 

be two paities at least, a man < annot contract with '1 hese cases will be dealt with in the aitule on the 
hjmself, even though he may act m two or nioie Statute of i'laiul# 

capacities, nor can a piUtner contiact witli his Jtv Section *1 of the Sale of (joods Act, 1893 
firm nor one biamh of a business* with anothei (•see S\Lr of (locms), a contiait lot flu' sale of 
braiich. nor two depat tments of the same compan\ any giiods of the* value »f ;1() oi iipwcirds cannot 

Icxarnples of tins rule ,ire found in the w’ell-known be* enfouc'd by action unless the buyer accepts 

instances that a landloid s<dlmg nndcT a distress and actually leceivc's pait of the goocls, oi gives 

for rent cannot lim;self j.iiic^hasc' the goods, that a something in e.iinost to bind the* contract oi m 

moitgagc'e selling tbe moitgaj^Ml pi^)peity inulei a pai t p.iyinenP, or unic'ss some- note oi meinoiandnm 

pow'er of sale cannot be the pm^liaser. and that if in wiitmg of the contiact is made and signed by 

a company buys its own debentures they aie the jiai ty to Ice chaiged oi liis agent 

cxtinguishcgl. Conti. lets aie also cl.issilicd, with refeicmr tc 3 

Form of ('oufnicf. Tln^c aie thiee mam c lassc-^ «the tune of then jcei foi mam c, as executed con- 
of contracts, a contiacf falling into one or othc-i tracts and execufoiv contiacts Aji executed con- 

of the classes accoiding to«thc inocle of its foim.i- ti.ut is one wlm h has been wholly pci foi mecl by 

tion, yiz , contiacts of lecoicl, coiitiacts undcu seal, one of the paitu's, lent lemains to be* pcifoiined by 
and simple contracts • • , the* othci eg, a man buys goods in a shop 

Contracts of*^e( ord <uc of little* practical impoit- ami jc.iys Icif tlu'm , he has peilrcrmed his pai t, 

ance commcrually, and, as tlicv aic latlicr impl^ d byt tin* tiadcsinan has yet tec deliyoi the goods. 

l\v law than dependc*nt nje^n the agieement of the* An execntoiy contiact is om* umlci wdncli some- 

paitics, they' do not fall within the meaning just thing rc'in.uiU' to be done* by both ])a!ties, eg., a 

given to the cxprc'ssion “contiact ’’ 'lluy im hide su^ of clothes is ordeied fioni a t.ulor, the tailor 

judgnu nts and recogmsam c*s c-ni oiled m the* icc cuds has to m.ike and dehvei the clothes, the customer 

of couits of law • has to acc^'pt and pay loi them As a gc’ii^ial rule, 

A contiact under seal, sometum's called^ a an action foi bieach of an executory contiact can- 

spec lally contract, is one that is made liy deed not Ice bionglit beloie the tiinc^ fixed for jieiform- 

(c/f), and the piomisc* macle thcicby is called a am e, oi if no time is spi'c lally fixed, niilil atlci the 

I (jven^nt Some* contracts must lx* made umlc t expiiation of tin. ciisloinaiy or ic'asonable period, 

se.il, VIZ., contracts made without \ahiable con- liut^il* befoi e* t h.il day an ives a pai ty dec lares that 

sideiation {fj v ) , contiacts c>f c cji poiaf icms (subject l*e will no^jccifciim his conti.ict, or lendcis himself 

several cxc e[)tion;,) , com y\ c‘s, inoitgages, nu.ijcal^I^ of jiei foi mmg it, an action may bo c om- 

and leases foi moic* than tliiee \c*aijf, of (^iml , menc ed at om c* without waiting foi the liitiiie d.iy 

assignments ami sun (‘lulc 1 s of Ic ases , contiacts fc>i {Hoihsttr v Dc la Id ami Jil 678, Prost 

^ the sale of scul[)lme with ifH* copynglit thcuin, v h'mrjit, b l\ 7 I* Ill, ami sec/sc.s/) 

tran-sfei s c:)f slulres iTi c c)m]>anies, except othc*iwiso Iheie are cc-it.un c.'ssentims k) the* validity of nil 
])rovided in the ai tic Ic s of assoc i.ition , andtiansfcis contiacj^s, ^ic-sc* aie* (1) pailies legall\’ capable 
ofshaicsma Unlish sliij) of contiacting, (2) mutual consent, sometimes 

Siiiijde contiacts include* all that aie not con- lefcned to as o|(c*i and acceptance, a^d (d) some 

tracts c^f lecotcl of made; nndcT'seal I liey^ may be* legal .ind po->silc!(* thing tc) be done oi omitted 

made* OI ally , or in wntmg, or may be eilhei wliolb wlm h lorni'i the- subject matter of the contiact. 
or partly implied fiom*the conduct of tlie |>aitic':. lo these* m.iy be* .adde-d ceifain reciuirements as to 

In some* fc‘W cases the* Liw iinjioscs a soil ol ton- tlu* foini ca ('vicleme (A the contract, whether by 

tiactual obligation upon a pcison without any dc'c'd by waiting (sc<* cnip) , ami, m the case of 
actual agiccmcnf A .simple conti.ut, howe\c*r^ simple contia<ts, caln.dde consideration (Sc'o 

made, Is sometimes ( aMed a parol ( out I ac t Consioi'Ra now ) 'If any one oi moie of these 

*• JLri sev'eial cases the law rccpiiics a *)iinplt‘ con- essentials i*fcabs<'iit, the so-ralled agieement, which 
tract to be juit into wntmg, oi to lie m some w'ay • puiyoi tf to Ik* .i contiact. will be eitla-r («) uneii- 

eviclenccd by a •vr^ltc^i docunicift, befcae it can be lorcuable, that is, c.ilul in ilsell, but imajiable cjf 

enforced, r* g., bills of cxctc.-fiige and piownssory being jiiovcd m a eomt i)f law, or {h) voidable, 

notes; cord i a< ts of marine in^n am e , assignments lh.it iv c ajiable of bc'm^enfoncd or repmhatc'd at 

of*cCi)ynglit , such ti aiisfei '?*of shaii^ .cs .uo not the o|)lioii ^f i })ai ty , c)i (/,) void, that is, of no 

required to be made undei sc*al , ,i< Kncn\ ft dements legal effect w^iatc-vc'i 

of debts haired by th« Statutes of Limitikticjii (see Ca|%cily to ConlBict. Cc'it.un classes of persons 
p(Ut). Uy #!(*< tion 4 of the Statute of h'l amis (</ T’ ) arc deemed by law to be im (mqjctent to bind 
there must be a memoramluin oi note m wntmg, themsclvej^ by a contiact, sm h incapacity being 
Signed by the jraity to be* ( hargeal or his agent, c-ither absolute or cxtcn^lmg only to particular 

before an action can be brought— contr.icts A c:ontiac t made Icy such a jreison is m 

• some cases c*ntirely void ami of no effort, and in 

“ (1) To charge any executor elf* admimstr.itor others is voidable at the option of the party who 
ujron any special promise to ansv^tr damages out is under the disability. Unit is, he eannr^t be bound 
of his own estate , • by it ag.ainst his will, but may enforce it for his 

" (2) To charge a deferl^lant ujeon any special ,ovvn benefit if he elects to do so. dhe principal 
promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- c ases of incomjretenc'y to contract, wdiethcr .absolute 
carriage of anotlier person*^ or parti*!, aic founri in connectircii with infants, or 
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yoiinj-j^ people of either sex under lweiity-(*nc years 
of age, married women, lunatus, drunkards, per-» 
sons under rluress, and foieigners or alums An 
imdis(.haiged bankrupt may render himself liable 
to one y ar's i mpi isoimieut by entering into a ( on- 
ti.K funder < ertam < ii ( umsttuit es, e,spe( lally if ho 
obtains < ie<li( , either alone oi jointly, to the extent 
of /l() or ujnvaids, wlu'ther ttaudulejitly or not, 
without disclosing th(‘ fact that he is an undis- 
( liarged banlcrupt , and a jieisoi who is serving a 
term of penal servitude for treason or felony, or is 
under sentence; of disaih, i annot maki' any tonltad 
until h(“ has Ikm-ii liberaUd or jiardoned 

Inbillts. Under tlic Infants Kelief Art, IHTd, 
ail infant'^ (ontia(t is absolutely e'oid if made (I) 
for the lepavmeiit by him of money lent or to be 
lent; (2) m lesjieet of the supply oi goods otlier 
than neii'ssaries (see post), (If) on an ai fount 
stated, that is, an admission of liability toi money 
due; and jio action ran be brouglit wIkti by to 
charge any jieison ujion any pt^pmise made <iftei* 
full age to jiay/iny debt rontiafted duimg infancy, 
or ujion any latilKation made aftes full age of any 
piomise oi contract made duimg infamy, whetlur 
there; is or is not any new < onside^tioii ffir sm h 
piomise or ratifuatiou after full ag^ 'I Ins Act, 
howevei , does not avoid any conti.uf wliuh (jin 
infant may make' under statutoiy authoiity or by 
tlie lules of (ommoii law or ecjuifv It wall not, 
therefore, ailect (eitam imiinagf’ Tef tlementsjk oi 
inemheiship of trade unions, building sof udies, and 
fi leudly^soc K'tic’s, oi (ontiacts of agem y^ 

A lalc'i statute, tlie Hetlmg and 1 oans (Infants) 
Act, I8t)2, piovidc's (hat a coutiact made' <il(( i lull 
age foi the K'pavment of <i loan eontrac led duimg 
infrUK y Is absolutrlv' \’oid 'I he < Ib'c t of tlu'se Ac (s 
IS thatlaiiy coiitT.nt involving the jeaymunj; Oi 
money by an inlaiit will be .ilisohili Jy void ?s 
<ieaiiist liim, unless it is made' in ic'sp(s(*A)| wh.it 
the law deems to bc' " ne< essai les," and it inav 
also be obseived th.rl ,^i lyfani cannot be macle 
liable upon a bill of exi liange or jiiomissoiy noli’, 
(‘V'en altfiough gn’iti the' price of neiessaiies 
ft IS (piite immateiial tli.it the ;.iediifc)r was 
Ignorant of the fail of inf.inc oi evem that the 
infant dclijiei.itely lepresintcal himself to be' of 
full iige , such a liaud may subject (he infant to 
the [)<ims ot the ciimmal law, oi mav enable tlie 
other [)ai ty to avoid the' caiiitiait, but it i amiot 
lender the iiifaipt liable theieon, save in so fai as 
the ronticgct was for necessaiies A j)ersoi> cleals 
w'lth an inlaiit at liis peiil, amt one i* iiil.im y has 
been jileadc'd and |>ic)\'e(l, a 'plamtill can only 
iceover by satislying the' (.omt th,'i,( tl>c aiticlcs^in 
lespec t of whic h he c bums vvei e iii iai f m^ccss.pies ' 

It IS useless to attcnnict aiiv iiu liisive defmdion 
of the ten 111 “ iie< essai lo " — when used m a some- 
what different c onnec tiuiwit has been dcfyied bv 
the S.de of Uooils Ac I , ISdig as me^imng lujocLs 
suitable tc.) the dcbtoi's eomhtion /n life and to 
his actual i ecpiii c incnt s at li/- time, and the' 
m.mi that is a buily good woiking desciiption 
Uut the question as to whcthc'i the subjecd-mat let 
e)f a contract is a nec^ssaiv (oi (he p.utuubir 
mf.iiit must bc deiiclc'd on thc‘ c ircmiiistaiu es ot 
(‘.nil case bust, (In' |udge li.is to ch'c idc' wlulliei 
the subject-matter (,ui be lU'c t ss.ii les at all, and 
then the jury, or the judge' siding .ilone .ind 
acting as .i jury, liavc' to say whethei in the 
jiaiticnlar circumstances the aide les wc're nei es-, 
s.ii les wlien Ihc' contiact was eiiteic'd into Jn 
a well-kiicnvii c.ise, Veters v. I'lemitig, 6 V. &. \V. 
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47, the rule was stated as follows : " All such 

artn les as are jiurely ornamental are not necessary, 
and are to be rejected, because they cannot bc' 
requisite for anyone . and for such matters, there- 
foie, an infant c^not bc held responsible But if 
they are not stnc tly of this designation, t'hen file < 
(|uestion aiises whether they were bought for^the 
neeUssary use of the party, in older to maintain 
himself properly in the degree, state, and station of 
life in which he moved if they weie, for su^b 
ai tides the infant may lie responsible." It is a 
complete aiis\<cr to a claim in lespect of necc^^.ries 
to show that at the time of sale and delivery the 
infant was already sutfieiently siijiphcd with such- 
ai tides, even though that fact was unknown to the 
seller If an infant is married, he is as halile for 
necessaries sii (Tlihc'cr to his wife or c hiidren as lie 
IS for such siijcjihed to him personally. Where an 
infant resides with liis parent or guardian, his per- 
sonal inibility for necessaries will notfinse unless- 
dho jilamtitt jaoves that^redit was expressly given 
to the infant, foi in such a case; the law jiresnmes 
that credit wsis given tto the jiarent or guardian 
lalher tliaii to the' infant A jiarent or gnaidiaii, 
ho\pever, is not liable 'for debts contracted by an 
infant without his authority (Se/f" Agency ) 
Closely akin to tlie law as to iieccssaiics is the 
rule that an infant imty bc bound by a contract 
which is de.uly for Ins benelit, such as one ot 
seivKe or ot a|)pieiiticeship An infant may bo 
a jcartner, but he cannot lie made personally lial)le' 
fotfj the debts of the him lie may rc')>u(hale and 
diCoIve the jiai tnership on attaining full ago, but 
if he does not do so within a ic'asonnblc time, he 
will im 111 lull liability as a jiaitmr (See also 
PartnI'Rship ) t , 

An adult wlio rontiacts with .an mf.int will be, 
bound bv the contr.ict, if the infant exco ises his 
option to c'jifoine d An exception to (lie gener^' 
rule', as to ihc' incapacity of an infant to bind him- 
sedf by a contract exists in resjiec t of the maniagc 
contiact A male m.iy contract a valid maniage, 
at the' age of font teen years, ‘•and a female' at»thfi 
age of Uvelvc sears A piomise to manv made by 
an inf.int is not binding iqion him oi lici 

A pc'ison attains full age .at (lie close of the day 
befoie the t wenls -hi st .anm\ ei s'ai y of birth, anej, 
ov\ing to the law ned t.ikmg eognis.im e of fi.u tions 
of a dav, the mc.ap.ic ity of infamy re.tsc's on the 
fust moment of that d-iy , (1ms a jcersoii liorn on 
jannaiy 1st, IdOO, is ( aj>al)le of conliactmg at any 
•.imic' on December 81st, 1920 'I he Soveieign of 
this count ly, it mav be ncAed, is^decmcd to attain 
full age at the .ig'o ol eighteen ye.us (See til'o' 
Infant ) 

Married VVauieii. 'I'he law ta (he contiac'tuaf 
capacity of a maiAicd w'omaii has bc'en mmh 
sinijclihc'd of recent ^c'ars, .ind now it may be' said 
that a m.-ync'd wom'aii c.m enter into contracts- 
just .ns fA'cly .is an unman i,ed one But the jieison 
eontiackng w’lth a matiicK woman must always 
rc'membc'i that if the l.iltei btc'aks lltc' contiact, 
theie IS no personal remedy against hei . She is 
(lec'med to contiact ‘solcdy with respect to her 
"sc'iiar.ntc' pi cspei tv." ,and if she has no sejeatate 
' property to aipsvver tlie claim the c rcclitor has no 
means of cnfoicing his clemand. By seji.nrate jirop- 
erty is meant Sny piop/Drty, of whatsoever nature, 
over which the'mairied woman has full contiol and 
can do as she likes with ; but if the piopcrty is m 
the hands of trustees, with a restraint upon anti- 
cqiatioii, it cannot »-be touched by the creditor. 
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unless III can manage to get hold ot the inioine 
ailei it lia^ bot^n paid ovti or aj>pi ujm latnl *(0 the 
inaiiiod woman by hm- li ustcixs 1 1 ms n-stiaiiit imu 
be UMiiovcd, wholly 01 in pail, if a. mairitd woniiin 
IS iiuuii' bankiujit, whu li she m ly bt' li trading; 
either alone 01 111 partnership wni li ^enne ( 4 her per son 

A wife may contract witli lier husband in respei t 
of her separate property While liusband and ^-ife 
are living together, the wife has an implied authoiit v, 
udiich may be expiessly negatived by the husband,’ 
ta bind her husband by cfintiat ts foi necessaiies for 
bei self and the family ami hoiiselioKlj, and even' if 
living apart, owing to no fault of the wif(''s, she 
may bind him foi nco'ssarics, unless he duly main- 
tains her, 01 she has a snllKient m.nnlen.ime from 
some othm souuc (S< < Hisnwi. wo Wm 
AFaKRII I) WoMi' \ 's •l*uoi>F K 1 \t 1^) 

LunuticS. Lmsountlness of inmd oi lunacy only 
allocts ( oiitractnal tapanty to a hmiled extent 
A lunatic is liable on contuuts loi insess.uns, 
piovided luf advantage ha^buii taken of his mental 
incapacity, and will bethable on otlni contracts* 
unless the comt is salislied that the otliei paity 
knew of his mental c onchticm at tlie time' the c on- 
tiact was made l)ining a im id int(i\.il a lynalu 
may make ,i \,^Iid (ontiai t, ami may tlmn, 01 aflca 
complete re(o\c%y, c ontirm a (ontia<t made ^y 
li*in while insane 

Drunkards. A di imlo n *]ierson m m much tlie 
same position as legaids conti ac l^iial capuity as a 
hmatic If he entcis into a c onlia- t win n he is so 
drunk as not to kmnv wh.it licj is doing, he m.iy 
a\oid it on showing that his condilion wa-. kno^n 
to the othci pai 1 V .it thc‘ time when the' confi.ut 
was made 15 \’ Scs lion 2 of tlu* Sale of (nwxK A< t, 
1892 , it is pio\id(d that when iU(Cs-,aii(s aic' sold 
and (lekvoic'd I0 an mP.uit, or ininoi , 01 to a pei son 
who by I eason c)l me ntal im apeu ity 01 ili imkc nm ss 
IS irKom[)clent to conti.iet, he iniisl pay ,i leason- 
flde jnicc; therefor, and m.s ess.Nn.s, ,is Vhe tcim is 
lhci(' ii-)ed, miMiis goods snitabk- to tin (omliticf' yi 
iilci cd such inlaid ot minor or»ofhei [x’ison, and to 
his^ac tiial re(]unkcmciits .it tlie tiine’ol the sale .iiul 
<leliv( ry 

J)ureS8. A la-son i*- s.iid lo ,i( t undfT duic'ss 
when tompLllcd 1 c) do something by Jt.ir of pri 
soiial sulfeimg oi^ unlaivfnl < cjnlim inenl Men* 
lilt cats of legal })ioteedmgs do not, as .i rule, c on- 
stitutc dm css, though (Hiey may clo so if ntUied 
under sm h cioumstames lliat the \ do in fact 
cause teal teiic)i m the [cailnulai case* A contiact 
ol)t. lined by duicsh is vonlable .it lln^ ojctiitn of tin' 
mtiiiiidated poison, but if sm h jnisoii voliml.ii ily 
^c^ts uj)on the coiilrai t it will become binding upon 
him* As to coiitiaets obtained b\ undue iiitluciice, 
see C\ ic iiiNci ANy UNiy kiiano J-'^ckc. \i\ and J)i 1 o 
OF Gift • , ^ 

Aliens. An alien or foKugry'r may contiact in 
tins eountry, and will be subjt*«t to oin l.vw, except 
that ( 1 ) if the subjes t nrattcT o( tin- « c^titmic t is 
hand or immo\abk' jiic^wity m .1 loicign c^ountiy, 
the conti.ict will lie g(;vcin(d b\ llic' law of that 
■countiy , afid ( 2 ) while this (ounti'y' is .it war witli 
the btatc' to w'lnch the foit^ipui la loiij;s, no c on- 
tiact c an be made wifli him, .ind .m\ i onti.ic t in.ide 
befoi c the wat wall be suspended dining tlu con- 
tinuance of the wai. 'flu ( i ow n, *lu)W'ev< r, in.iy. 
gi.iilt a licence to tiade with alu if c m niu .ind 
sjiecial legisl.ition may pi o\ ^le toi 1 ( ])t luiial < .isc s 

(as dniing t lu' (neat W'ai ot, 19 M l‘^H 8 ) bonign 
States and Sovereigns, and their arnbassadcas, and 
the membeis and ortici.als of the .imbassadors’ 


hoii?ehol^k and entourage, m.iy cntei into contracts 
with British sub]c*ets,' lint thev c.innot be sued in 
Ue (ouits of tills ccmntiv without (hen consent. 
In no c.mi,, Iiowcmm, (. .m .111 alu n ('iitii into an\’ 
coiili.ut .Is to .1 Biiljsh alnp (Si'e \t n n, 

\MnAss\i)Ok ) ^ 

Corporations. fhe capacit\' of a icapoi.ition or 
joint stock (oinjianv to c cadi act ik'peiuis upon tlie 
purposes for winch it w'as formed, as stated in the 
statute, chaitcT, memoiandiim of .issoc lation 
under wliuh it was constituted, ,nul it can make 
ojily such (onhacts a^ .uc neirsskiv and jaopt'r 
tor the clue Imtlieiami' c^f those pm post's A con- 
ti.^t m.uk' m exi,ess ol (liose poweis IS said to be 
ulttii .ind is \ Old \o!mdai\' societies .ind 

chibs which .lie not im oi pea .) t< d , and so lure no 
legal ('utiti, t.iniiot icadi.ut m such the all. 111 s 
of such .1 societv aie genei.dk eidiimted to .1 com- 
mittee, who lii\«‘ powei to (Mile I into .iiontiact in 
then own minus .iml to bind tlie funds of the 
^ociety, but not to laiui the mcMubtus individu.illv 
As .1 geiui.il iiilcf .uiyone sn|)pl\ny; goods to, or 
cloTng woilv toi , sill h .in .ISSOC laluai c .in only sue 
the person 01 peisons who .iclualls' g.n (' the order, 
01 who .udhoiAsed ds laim’ g,i\(U (bee Ac.i N( V, 

• ('i.uiis ) f 

DIfer and Acre plan re. lo establish a coidi.nt it 
is*alw',i\s luicss.iry tli.it iluae sluailil bo a direi t 
oil Cl by the one p.u ty .uu! a cln (s t and mu cauldional 
.u I jpl.iiu e of tli.il otter I )y tlieotlua p.iily If.irt 
,u I ejct.iiu c* is in .iiiv WMi' conditional 01 mtiodiues 
.inv new team or stipul.duar, d, m 1 111 n , |)e( oines 
.III ollei, .ftu! theic is no com huh d ccailiaci until 
null l.isl'iiu ntuaiecl olha li.is bec'U dst'll diieitly 
.111(1 uiu caidiluaudly acciptc'd 1 his oiler and 
.ui(‘pl.uu,e m.iv be m.ide m writing ca vei bally, 
'♦’he n t lu‘ c on ti .ic t is s.nd to lx* “ \ pi c ss, " 01 may 

iflf^ iK'd fiom the (oiidiict ol lire pailies, wlieii 
tlu* conymc*t IS s.nd to be " implied " C,v\c slunild 
be t.iken to distmgmsli between .in oiler .ind a 
nuie dec l.ii <i 1 ion of willingness to make ca lecrave 
.ill offer i luis, an .iitncjum eiiu ut (hat a sale will 
l>e held on .1 ccit.un date, ii^t .111 oIUm so as to 
intitle any jieison to c 1 mm d.im.ige', if the sale* us 
not lu'lci, lua ^s <in ad vei tiseinent .isking foi tendeis 
an olfei to sell to 01 buy fiom the ju'ison w'ho sends 
tlie hlglle'.t 01 loWCjl tcndc! '* 

i he pinuip.d i iilcs .IS to oil ( i m.iy lie sl.itcd ns 
fc illow s 

( 1 ) An offer may lu* m.uh* to (|ie peison or to 

ceit.un peiscais or lo the publu geneially (see 
(inlc) ^ * 

( 2 ) 'J he otfc'KU n.! y altaili .in\ linns and c cai- 
ddions lie jye.ise . to Ins oiler, but they innst be 
4>tafed, f'%1 afl <i« i eptoi will Ice bound only by the 
tc'rin'^ rna*le known to Inin A good c'x.iinple of 
this IS toinid in an oi dmai y 1 .nl w.iy tu Icc t , for < on- 
ditions of issue piinbal^m tlie b.u k <>[ the tu ket, 
01 in th^^ lime-( d)k‘ will not laiul .1 p.issc mu 1 unless 
then* an* w'flcK cal the lai e of the ticket diiccting 
Ins iioiiic to ilu' ic^ndduais, eg, "see back” or 
” -.iibject tej conditions in (inu t.ible” 

( 2 ) An offer nuiv be watluli.iwn or revoked .it 
an\' time fa.-fore it lias Ig- en aiiejiled, jaovuJcal 
that tlu' withdi .iwal is c oninninu at ( d to the jum- 

• son to whom the cdlc i w'as ni.ide Siu h i ommumc .1- 
(uai may b<‘ either by exjaess noturg or by the 
olfc ibi doing soinetlnng to the knowledge of the 
other ju'rsoii, wdiieli is iiu <ai .isb iit with the 
cc'ntinnaiu c ot tlu- otter 

* (- 1 ) An otter not .so withdrawn remains ojicn 

during a/easonabie time from the making thereof. 
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(5) An oHei made by telegraph is an irdication 
that a prompt reply is expected An oder made; 
through the post should, as a rule, be accepted by 
return of post, or by a letter posted on the day on 
which the offer wa^ received. 

Tbe leading rules as to acceptance are — 

(1) An acci'jitance must be alJsolutc and uncon- 
ditional, and bo made m the manner and form 
prescribed by the offer. 

(2) It must be made within th.e prescribed time, 
or, if none has been lixed by the offer, within a 
reasonable time 

(3) If the offer was made to a particular person, 

it can only be accepted by that person. / 

(4) The acceptance must be communicated to the 
offeror while the offer is open. Such communica- 
tion may be express, or by the acceptor doing some 
act which is only consistent with a previous 
acce])tance of the ofTer. 

(5) An acceptance may be withdrawn at any 
time before it has been coinmumc.jiterl to the ofTeior 
Blit whem once the a((.ii>laiuc h.is been < ceii- 
inunK at('d , the (onti.ut is i omplelc 

(]()nlraclH nnido Ihrougli tho Post. Where < on- 
traits aie much' through tlu post , post office 
is deemed to be the agent of tlie pei on who in si 
makes use of fhal me<lnim ol < ommnnH at nm, 
that IS, gencially, of (he olleioi Iheudon', the 
ac ( e])1 am (' of an ofiei made thioiigh the post 
1*3 complete as soon as a propeify a Idressed letter 
of acceptance is posted, and the offeror is bound 
fiom tlY^ lime at wlm h it was posted^, notwith- 
standing that it is delayed in transit or lost A 
letter of i evocation sent by post is not operative 
unlU it is received by the poison to whom the offer 
was made, and if has posted his acceptance 
b fore such receipt th'-re is a complete cqntrai .. 
between the parties, wlm h is not atlectcd by tic 
subs(‘quent coming to hand of the revocation. 
Conti arts made by telegram are in a similar posi- 
tion, with the addition that ^either j^arty is bound 
by any eiror ih the transmission of his tclegiam , 
and it a])peais thatdjie Coveinment is fiee from all 
blame it a telegram is iiuoirectly .worch^'d and 
dt\s{)at( hod by its officials 

Considoratlon. A contract undei sc'al IS good, 
even though made without any return oi ecjuivalcnt 
on one side lor the pionnse on the- othei . lUit no 
simple (ontiact is v.ilid unless it is sujipoited by 
what IS known « , a " c onsideiat ion," aiul this con- 
sideration giiust bc' something ot valucg hgwever 
slight. Ihe existence of wilting does not dispense' 
with the need Jor c onsideiatio'ii , and if the' coii- 
tia' t IS made in writing the' natuie ot the c ousidc'ja- 
tion must be stated in the' note or mc'ipdiam^ium, 
iiiile.ss the contiact is ouc' of giiaiantee, aiuhtbcii 
the c onsideial ion can be^[uovc'd oially J he whole 
.subject ol CoNSiDL. HAT lOH,,is dealt witli at Iciigtli 
in a sc'parat c' art u Ic' 

Legality. The object of a cont;’'act must be 
lawful, for the law will not lei d its aid to enforce 
an agreement that is opposed to the inteiests of 
the public or of morality, or is contrary to the 
express provision of an Act of Parliament An 
agreement to commit a ciimc is void, and so is one 
entcied into for the pmpe^se of committing a fraud 
ujion an individual or on the public (see post)^, oi 
of subjecting any third person to some' civil injiiiy, 
by which is meant a wrong for which damages 
may be claimed m an action (Sec Damages ) 
Among agreements that are void as being contrary 
to public policy arc trading agreements wth alien 


enemies (see ante), agreements which tend to 
intcridte with the fre^om of elections, whether 
Parliamentary or municipal, trafficking in titles 
and public appointments, certain agreements 
between master ^nd servant Iq.v.), agreements in 
general restraint of marriage, gaming and wfagerrhg 
contracts {qv.), agreements tending to affect the 
proper administration of justice, agreements made 
upon an immoral consideration or for an immoral 
purpose, agreements in restraint of trade {q.v.), ard 
stipulations in a contract for the payment of 
penalties on t!ic breach thereof. (See Damages.) 

In many cases, agreements for certain pu^oses 
are absolutely prohibited by Act of Parliament, 
and any contract made in defiance of the prohibi- 
tion will, of course, be void. ^The following may 
be mentioned Agreements with workmen for jiay- 
ment of their w'agcs otherwise than in money (see 
Masiek and Servant and Truck Acts) , the sale 
ol anv |)ubli(. ollice , simoniacal contia' ts, or sucli 
^'is involve the sale or coiiHipt dealing with presenta- 
tions to ecclesiastical benefices ; lotteries (see 
Gaming and Wagi-:ring) ; and certain contracts 
made on Sunday (See Sunday Trading ) 

Other Acts of Par.Jamcnt, while not directly 
foroidding the making of a contract, declare that 
any contract of a. ceitain nature shall have no 
legal effee t and bo void Such ate contract.s by waV 
of gaming and wagering {qv); ceitain contracts 
with infants (see 'inte) ; insurance contracts, where 
the party for w'hose benefit the insurance is made 
hai" no insurable interest (see Insurancl.) ; and 
cc..Miacts jircvcntmg persons from taking the 
benefits of certain Acts of Pailiament. In addition, 
nuiuy trades and professions aic regulated by 
sf<itute, and can only be earned on in compliance 
w'lth the statutory lecpiirements A pait/ to an 
unlawful agrocmient, who has paid money to the 
other [lart^ for the piirjioses of the agreement 
may recover the Vnoney, so long as the contiact 
ic mains executory (see ante), but aftc'r (he illegal 
jiiirpose has been earned out, oi a substantial j'lait 
of the contrac t has been pei formed^ it wall, m most 
cases, be too late to obtain rejiayment 

Possibility. An agioement is vejul if the per- 
formance c)f it IS eitlu'r impossible in itself, or is, 
or bcc.omes, imjioss.blc by the oj eiation of the law. 
As regards legal impossibility, it is only necessary 
to say that if, after a contract has been entered 
into, ail Act of Parliament renders it impossible 
for a paity to jwrforrn his promise, either bec-ause 
.the statute has expressly forbidden such iserform- 
ance, or has created a state of affairs rendering the 
j^erforraanc c impossible, the party is discharged 
from liability ujion the contiact, the jircsumption 
being that parties' intend to ontia _ t with reference 
to the law as it stailds at the ?ime the contiact is 
made ImjKjssibihly of this nature may be 
instanced in a case inhere a person contracted not 
to alloW'an'y budding to be erected ujjon a certain 
piece of land. Subsequent'y, a raihvay company 
purchased the land under their compuPory powers 
and built a station unon it, which, it was held, 
discharged the promiseSr. 

In other cases, the law as to possibility depends 
on the nature of the ‘contract-— if the thing con- 
tracted to be dine is absolutely impossible ab tnttio, 
or IS such tha" reasonable men m the position of 
the paities mu5t have treated it as impossible, the 
contract will be void an the ground that there was 
no real intention of contracting. In such a category 
would be placed a contract to make a river run up 
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hill, or construct a machine with perpetual motion. 
But a thing will not be deemed imjiossible ^ici ely 
because it has never been done or is extiemely 
difficult; if the thing contracted for is such that 
it could be within tlie serious contemplation of a 
rejjLsom^ble man that it can somehow be done, the 
cor^tracting peison will be. bound hy Ins conliact 
A man may be bound by his undm taking fy fly 
from London to New York, but not by one to Hy 
to the moon It is tine tliat no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in doing the Inst, but with impioved 
machines, etc., such a Ihght m.iy Jie within the 
bouijpls of possibility, while tlie lattei is on scientilic 
grounds imp(.»ssible 1 mj)i>ssil)ilit \ , it has bc<'n said, 
may consist either in the natun. ol the action in 
itsi'lf, or in Ili(' ])aitniil,ii < n c unisl.uu es et tlie 
promisor It is onliy the fnst^ir ol^ettive kind of 
impossibility that is recognised as stub liy law. 
The second or subj<*i tiv(‘ l ind < annot bt' lehod on 
by the ])romis >1 foi anv puijiosi, and does not 
release hnif ftom the ouin^ary i ohm ipieiu i s of non- 
perforrnanc c of Ins i oiiti^* t W lea e li oin the n.it ut 
of the (ontiact it is ajiiiaicnt that the paities (on- 
traited on the basis of tlu* < oiitiiiuod cxistc-m e of 
a S[:)ccific chattel oi a iiaiUtulai pcason, juafoim- 
ance is e\( usi^l if the ih.itti'l oi j'lison < c.fse^ to 
exist bcfoic th(5»date of pci toi main <> anuis wdli- 
c^it default of (he piomisMi Ihu'^, if a pea son 
agrees to sell a spei Um' ifialtil on a fntuM' <lay, 
and befoie that liav the chattel is destio\c<l bv 
file, he is exi used lioin li.ibilitc^ on lus <oiiti.nt 
Ihit the puu hasei ol a sjx' iln (hattid, th(‘]aoiHaty 
in whii h passes to him .it the tim<‘ ol sale, willJUie 
bound to jiay foi it, even though if is dest i o\ talby 
fire OI otlua a'liiUnl, ha wliuh tin stlUi is not 
rcsj’ionsible, bi'fori* (he tunc loi <!<'li\tav ai lives 
If the*^ubject mattc!*ol a conti.ut has, iinknoun 
to the j^.uties, ( eascal to exist when the » ontract is 
made, the lontrait waP be \oid 

• Mistake. Liability on .i < ont« 4 ( fmay.be .ivoided 
by showing tli.it tlu' lonti.utoi laitiaid in*o it 
iincha a false imja ession or U lief as to the natific 
» oi teams oi oboist yf the .igi eeineti t 11 su< h an 
eriTir oi ignoiance wsis not eausi'd by the at t of 
the other paity to the «ontia< t, it is < <ill('d Mistake- 
If it was e.insisl Py the a* L of the olh«'i j)ai lv with- 
out, any wrongful intention it is (ailed Misiepii-- 
sentation , if with*a wiongful iiiR-ntion, it is teimed 
Fraud It is not cveiw iinsbiki- (hat will .ivoid a 
contract ; a mistake ol huv lan ne\( i do so, for as 
e\er>onc is assumed to know' the law the iiilc is 
If^norantia ]uris xieminon cxcustit (“ Ignoraiue of 
the law e\( uses no man ” ) , and a mistake of f.u t* 
^s only su llicien t*to do* so w lu'^i it is eithci (1) a 
ii!i 5 ?lake ius to the iiatuic oi teiins of the c ontiact, 
as wheic a blind or ill^teiat(-’ ])c-n»on signs an agree- 
ment in rclianc? (fii rnoneoys intuiination given 
by some third jieison as to iL conte nts oi *etle( t ; 
(2) a mistake as to the identjv of the other jmity 
tolhe c ontract, as whcic A, intc iidingttc^ ( yntract 
with B, makes an agK'eimnt with C, whom he 
mistakes for B: if, fiow'ever, the <ontifV‘t is of 
such a naflirc that the identity of .the paity is 
really immateiial to the d^ic pi-i lonnam e of the 
contract, a meie mistake as to uh-ntitY will not 
necessarily alfce t the v'aluJity ol the agreement , ^ 
or (3) a mistake .as to the existeiu* or identity of 
the subject matter of the contia« t^ A mistake as 
to the quality of goods contracted Jio be sold docs 
not avoid the contract, unless the contract is con- 
ditional on the goods being of a certain fjiiality , 
but if an article is sold ami bought under an 


errmu-ou'^ imjiression of both j)attiO'> tliat it is some- 
thing cjhite dilKiont fioin what it really is, the 
•conlKU t will be \oul, as where a pictuie is bond 
{iJe sold and bought a-^ being an oiigmal luriier, 
and it is subse<jU( iitls’ found to be a mpv. Wheie 
a mistake has been ni.ide in uslming the terms of 
a contiact intvi wanting, tin- t oin t ma\' oidcT the 
dc>( nmeiu to be lecliticd oil lx iiig s.\tislitxl that it 
does not ('X'pri'ss the tiue udciitions of tlu' paities 
Mesnev paid undei a mist.ikt' of faot may be 
iccovc-u-d, but mil money j).ud iimh-i .i mistake of 
l.iw, Ol nndei an orih r or jiidgment ol .i t ourt of 
law, Ol 111 setth-im-nt oi (oinjuomise ol a disputed 
cl.nm In oidei, howc\?i, to make a ixi) ment in 
piTlsuaiue of legal pi o( ee<hng,s ii j ec o\ ei .d»le, the 
piotecdings niiist b.ive Ix-c n boHA fidi on thfc jiart 
ot tile |)laiiitgi (S, . al-oMlsl\Kl 'N P\\'Mt'Nl) 
Mlsrepresentrttlon. In oid<i that inisreia esenta- 
(i(»n m.iv b( .1 gioiiml toi setting aside .a (ontinit, 
it must be shown th.it .i l.ilse stat(‘im'nl of la( t w.is 
inatfe 1 )V om- p.iily, whuh imlmed tin- otlu'i jiaity 
•to entei into tlitu (onli.ut \ inisu pi (-sentatn'ui 
d(*es not ol itsell .icon! .i ( out i .u tM’ut only gives 
the .iggii<‘\(d p.u(\' .in option to u-pmli.ite lia 
liility ,iml li.iy.' the (onli.nt lesMiided, oi ill somi‘ 

, t , ISC’S to Idiij^.in ,e tioii loi d.un.iges (S(-(‘ also 
Wakkwihs '\n'I> Condi i jons ) A mei(' expii’s 
sifui Ilf opinion, Ol c'vc'u an ( x.u;tg i .ilcl jii.usi' of 
the subje. t ni.dtei, does not .iinouiil to iiusie- 
])n sent.ition I lu‘ iiile is that a piinh.ex t, <*r 
,uiT pel son .ilTout to (1)1(1 into .i (onti.nt, ought 
to se(‘ what it is In is pnn h.i ang oi (ontuntiiig 
about, .iml if he hills to inalo impiniif;, oi to 
c-xainiiie (he .iilnle, oi to talo- sm h steps loi lus 
own |)iot(<tion .IS would be (■\p(il(il liom a 
re.ison.rble m.in. In* Inis, in most ( ases, only himscdf 
o bl.um’ il Ills jiiiD h.ise oi (onli.nt tmns out to 
.ivoni.iblc th.in he aid n ijsited it would be. 
rtiit w hyi • theie is .i (htiiuli .st.deimnt of fa< I 
iu.kU’, ^ciMi inmxentl)’, by one |).utv, whuh tin ins 
out to b(' ina(( urate, and the otlu'i p.uty, taking 
the o'dm.uy jn ix au 4 ioii^ of .i icMsonablc man, 
enters into tin (oidi.nt #vi(h()ut debs ling the 
ni<a((uia<v, ami in leliame iiptm the hut being as 
st.it(‘(l,*<u- CiMi on (lis(o\eiing tin' nusi (>pi esentation 
(hum to be put in tin' same position, so far a.s 
po-'iltlc, as d tin slab im id h.nl bciii#tim“ (See 
also (.AVICA 1 I'.Ml'TOH ) 

rTiiild. i'l.iud exists win n one jiaily malo's a 
false stat('menl of a inati-nal fyet, with a full know- 
ledge of ds falsity, oi without bftn-f in its tiutli, 
or ie(^clcssly, not (aiing win tln-i it is tmie oi f.dse, 
with the objcx t ()f.imlm ing .mother to eidei into 
.1 (ontunt* A ji.'iily wlio, lelving on a fi.unluleiit 
s(»t('im;gt , <?Wtei s into a (oidi.nl and is damnified 
*tln‘i%by ftiay ritliei insist i.i the contimt being 
carifcd out and bung an a(tn)n foi danuifjeH in 
icspeit of th(' fiaml, oi ^n.iy avoid the (ontia(t, 
CX( ept# wliere jici foi mffin (- has so fai advamc-d 
that it IS iimpossiblc foi tin- original posituni ol all 
paitie^, .111(1 eft tlios^ ( laiimng thiough them, to be 
icstored, in whuh* ease the only icmedy (.qiai t 
from criminal jn oc ('cdings) is foi damages As b> 
the liability' of company oiomotei.s and directors 
for fiaudule'nt misi cjxescfitation, sec Comi'ANII.S, 

. ItlRI'CTORS, BrOMOTI RS. 

KlghtH and Liabilities. Lveiy valid contract 
imji^ises rights and olihg.dions on the jiarties, 
which they may enforce, (jr have enforced against 
tl'cm, in <i court of law Only a party to a con- 
• tra<t can bung an action in icsjxut of it, and his 
riglit is confined to pioccedings against another 
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paity en though a contract is expressed td be 
made for the benefit of a third person, that person 
( .imiot ( nl(ji( e it Hides'-, he is .i ji.irty I o suppoi t 
an a( tion of ( (hi tract there must be " jirivity of 
contract" bcdwt'cn the plaintiff and defendant 
Thcry, arc sometimes said to be two ex( eptions to 
this rule, narnelv, Hiat whei(‘ a^ coiiti act is made 
by an agent {s( o Agency) the principal may enforce 
it (H be m.id(' liable upon it, and that a (contract 
m.ide bv .1 ti iistec m.iy be enforced by [ho ecstut (juc 
tiH'.t ((J V ) l>iit tlu‘-.<‘ai<' not I eaf ex( e|)tlons, sin< <• 
in the first case by the law of agency the principal 
steps into the place of the agent, and is, m reality, 
a party to the contiac't, 'and, m the othi^r, what 
th(‘ ( ourt does IS not so mm h to allow the cesiui 
qw to sue on the contiai t as to compel the 

tiiist(c. lo (Aliy it out or to appoint some |)c'ison 
1 o a( t in dfd mil of t lie 1 1 list (M‘ 

Assignment. A contract, hcjwever, nmy be 
assigned, t e , either the h<d>ihties imjioscd oi the 
beiK'fit );uen thei<‘by may be transferied to a third 
pi rson , with tlii^ i[ualihcation. chat as a geneial 
rule a p<irtv < aiViot assign Ins liability without the 
othei paity’s consent If this as'^ent is given, theie 
IS, m effci t, a new contia't ('ll "novation" {q v ) 
creatc'cl betwcvei the c'ontmiimg p.hty and the 
third prison, and, stintlv, the tiansfer of liability 
IS not an assignment at <ill 

A transfer of the lights under or of the benefit of 
a» contract may be ellec ted by the act of a }iarty, 
or bv o]icration of law Of the first < lass of assri^n- 
ments, it is only nc< cssary heie to mention that a 
debt oi bthcr legal cho^c in lulion {q v ) nsiy now be 
transfenred by an absolute assignment m wiitmg, 
of wliK h '''cpress notn e m wiitmg must be given to 
the debtoi or peison liable, so as to entitle the 
ti.insfeice to sue m Ins own name to ( nfoo e the 
rights wliicli the as^igiioi had against the dcKoe oi 
person liablcN (See also AssloNMCNr) A contract 
for ]icrsonal service is not assignable, but dnoiu'ys 
due undcM such a contiact may be .issigned in no 
case c <m a iiglit be assigia'd 'vheii the ellect of the 
assigninc'iit will be 0^ • iui[)c)se a gicsaU-r liability 
upon the other pail'y to a contiact, and m a few 
other cases assignrncMil is prohibitcal by ..tatutc, 
generally upon the gioimd that it would be against 
public ] H )lic / to pel nut assign me nt ot 1 he pai I u iilai 
I on t lan I 

Assignment by opriation of law takes place (1) 
on the death of, a party, when, if the c-ontract is 
not of a jicisonal natmc and is executory, the j)cr- 
sorial repre sentatrve of the dc'ceascd takes his i»osi- 
tion , (2) on the bankr uptcy ^ (c/ u ) of a party, 

when m cer tarn cases the' tights and obligations of 
the l)anknii)t pass to his Irnstcc, su-bjec^t to Mie 
latter’s right to disclaim onerous contiac..s , (0) m 
the case ot certain contrac ts connectc'd with uind, 
on the transfer of the land. As to negotiability, 
see llic' ai tide unck-r th.u heading 1 li ugh a 
sti.ingcH to a contiact is not bound khc'i eb\ , he 
will bc‘ liable m an action of toi^c {qv) if he 
NMcmgtullv induces a pait\ to l>reak the contiact 
Interpretation. Tin* exact rights and obligations 
of the fHuties to a contract dejx'iid upon the nature 
of the contrac t, or the* cc')iSstniction of the doc nment 
which contains its tcuins, and when a diltercnce 
arises it is the duty ot the tiibunal to ascertain the 
rights and obligations by the application ot 'vell- 
lecognised rules, the ptiiKipal of which may be 
shortly stated as follows — 

(1) ihe construe tion must be reascHiablc according*- 
to the intention of the parties dims, on a contract 
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for the loan of an animal, it will be deemed to be 
part of. the agreement that the borrower shall feed 
it during the lime it is in his jiossession, unless it is 
plainly shown that such was not the intention. 

(2) It must be favourable. I'he law supports a 
contract whenevo ])ossible, and if a contract ^is 
capable ot twe? constructions, one of wluch will 
destroy the contract as being illegal, and the other 
makes it lawful, the latter should be accepted 

(d) It must bo hbeial, e words imprcrtmg the 
masculine gender may often be construed Is 
incduding fem^iles 

(4) Words are lo be understood m their orcknary 
and popular sense. To this rule tliere are two 
exceptions : if it is found that a word was used 
by the parties in a tec hnical sense, other than the 
ordinary sense^^the woid will he construed m that 
technical sense , and when the contract itself 
sliows that a woid was intended by the parties to 
liave a spec ial meaning, sue h a meaning will be 
given to it s 

* (5) riie whole contract must be considc'red in 
oiclei tri asecitam the meaning of any particular 
pai t ' 

(G) d'he wools of a ( oiitract must be constiiicd 
iiKH.t 'itiongly against the grantor cir conliactor 

(7) r<irol evidence may be admdrod to explain 
a latent, tliough not a jiatcnt, ambiguity in a 
wiittcn contiact, but luT to vary or conti adir j: tlie 
docuiiic lit. 

Perlforniancc. I he li.il>ihty of a ])cison ujion a 
conli.ict may be ]>ut an cnid lo cither by pcifoim- 
anpe, or by showing some hiw'ful excuse* for non- 
pc 1 lot marice. Ily ])ei foi main c- is meant the com* 
pletc fuHilmont of all a party has agreed to do. 
As a rule, the performance must be ellec teal by the 
promisor lumself, but if ihe ontrac t is of ^suc h a 
natiue as to (all for no peisonal skill, or not to 
involve any personal c onfidc n< c, the piaunusor may 
either pc 1 [<)i m hu' jiicumse jxMsonally or by £ 
nom nee For ex<imple, if a doctor contiacts to 
jK-iforin an opeiation he is nc)t absolvc'd by sending 
another doc^ber o) do it , but n st.itioner who agrees 
to clc'hver nowsp.ajicis daily is not necessarily eejm- 
pellcd to take them out himself he may arrange 
with anothc'r news.igcnt to do so, and due yier- 
formanc c by the latter will dischaige the foinier. 
When two oi more pc'isons lidvi* made a joint 
])iomise each of thenn is li iblc upon the contiact, 
and perfoimaiue by one chschaiges tlu-m all, and 
the one is enlith-cl to make each of the others repay 
lum their shaie of the debt or liability 

It llu coiiti.iet lixes a tiiuf loi j km loi mance, 
tiiat time* must bcpacllu ic'd* to , d no lime is lixed, 
each pai tv must jk-iloim his ])ait withm wluu is 
a icasonablt* 1 mu', havin'^ rc'gard to 1 hc' jiailiculai 
cotilr.iel Sometimes a coiitrict' slijiulatcs tliat 
Imu. IS to l)c' ot the essence of the' contiact, which 
me.uis tliat a jiaity^vil! not In- dischaigcd unless 
he can. sl^c)'f( that he* cstfc'red j'lerforiiuuu (*, or was 
rtsidy and willing to pcifoi'U his part, at the pre- 
sciibcd tune In many nu're.int ile contiacts stijnila- 
lions as to t-iiu' aic' icgaicUd as beiirg c''sseut]a], 
unless jlu' contiaiy int- uticjii ajipeais , but stijmla- 
tioiis as tT> tlu' tmu' of paynuMil iii contiacts toi tlie 
, s<i'(* ol goods [qv) <uc' not c ckiiskU rc d to be of tlu* 
essence; of the ontiact unless a contrary intention 
appears * 

'Ihc mode oi j)ct fcsi nanc e dejiends vciy much * 
u])Oii the contract, the broad rule being that the 
pioinisor must fulhl his promise m the way pre- 
scribed, and may not substitute something of ecjual 
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to the promisee, «, 
several ways in w£ch a contnKt 
‘■'s promisor may select the ooe 
to himself. Thus, if A undertaSs 
“ parcel from London to Pans, and no 
'>®,®ay send » vm Dover and 
“d,“0PP'. Folkestone and 
^ulogne, or by any other recognised route ; b«t 
he would not be entitled to send it by a roundabout 
aM much longer, even tliough cheaper, route. 
W»n a contract is in the alternative, the rule 
Srf anything stated to the.contrary, is 
tnat tjMs party who has to do the first act may 
elect which of the alternatives he will perform. If 
one of the alternatives is incapable of being per- 
formed, the promiscjr is bound to perform the 
otter, unless on the tfue construKtioivjf the teims 
of the contract it appears that the intention was 
• that if one of the things contracted for afterwards 
became impossible the promisor was to be 
discharged. • ^ 

^ If the place for perforinance is not specified, or 
IS not capable of being deduced from the nature of 
the contract, the general rule^is that the promisor 
must seek the promisee and perform the contract 
wherever the latj^r may happen to be. Rent, hovlt 
ever, is payable or# the premises m respect of whicl^ 
it due, unless there is an express covenant to 
pay, when the tenant must stek his landlord. 

Payment. Where the performance of a contract 
consists in the payment of money, ‘mere readiness 
and willingness to pay is not sufficient. The debtor 
must either hand over or tender the money to hiji 
.creditor, Primaiily. a ci editor niiist efffer the exact 
sum due m legal tciidei, llial is, either in cun cut 


gold coin or lreasur\ noW's or m P..ink of Fncland 
notes formally sum excetdmg £5, in current silver 
c«in for a sum not exceeding 40s , and in current 
bronze coin for not more than a shilling. Of course, 
pafl^ent mav be in kind, as by rk^i'^ery vf goods, 
or by a contra account, or by means of a negotiable 
instrument, if the creditor agre«s to take such m* 
satisfaction of the debt. Where a negotiable instru- 
ment, such as a cheque, is given in payment, the 
general presumption is that it is conditional pay- 
ment only, and that if it is dishonoured the original 
liability on the coi^tract is revised, unless the 
creditor elects to sue on the instrument. The post- 
mg of a negotiable instrument or of money which 
Is lost m the post does not amount to payment 
unless the creditor has requested that payment 
should bo made by post Such a request sliould be 
express ; it will not nece|sanly be im])hed from 
th^ usual course of^business bet\>^en* die parties. 
l^e^ington v. Crossley, 77 L.T. 4o, the defendant 


had for many years piychased goods from the 
plaintiff, and had* ptisted cheejpes in payment, 
without the plaintiff making any^bjection. Wiien 
a cheque was lost, the Court o&iiA,ppeal held that 
the aixustomed practice did not infer a rc*iuisUfor 
payment in that manner as to throw the Ipss of 
the cheque upon the creditor. 

The payrnerft of a smaller sum of money will not 
discharge a debt of a larger amount, but the giving 
and acceptance of something other than money, 
however small its value, may operate as a full 
satisfaction. (See .\ccord and SATiSFi»CTioN.) 

Appropriation. If a debtor owes semral distinct 
debts to his creditor and mak<fe paymgnt of a sum 
which is insufficient fully to discharge all the debts, 
it is often important to know to which debt the 
payment is to be appropriated. ^ 


Th« iml^s for appropriation of payments are-* 

(1) The debtor has the first ngnt to designs 
tne particular debt to which the payment hivo 1 
applied. 

(2) If the debtor does not exercise this right : 
the time he pays the money, the creditor Ai 
appropriate to any litem he pleases. 

Ci) If neither party appropriates, the presumpti< 
is that the pa^'ment i.s made in discharge of deb 
in their order of di^e, the fust item on the deb 
side of the account being the item discharged < 
retCuted by the first item on the credit side. When 
creditor exerci.ses his right gf appropriation, he ms 
so dj^charge a debt the recovery of which is barr< 
by lap.se of time (see post), or which is irrecoverab 
by reason of some defect in the form of the contrac 
fi.g., want of \*riting ; but he cannot appropriai 
to an illegal debt. As to receipts for money, an 
the necessity for stamjung, see Reckipts. 

Excuses for Non-Performance. In discussing 
^e^entiais to the validity of a contract, we aa\ 
alre^y dealt with if number of mattes which me 
be fflectively raised as excuses for the non-pci 
forraance by a party of what he has in form und« 
taken to do, Oj^cr excuses are tender, rescissloi 
waiver, and fa^re of a condition. 

By tender is meant an unconditional offer ( 
performance in accordance with the terms of th 
promise, and under such circumstances that th 
pionusee has a r^onuble opportunity of examimn 
the g^ods or money tendered, in order to ascertai 
that they are correct. The expression is rpainl 
a[)])licd to tlfb offer of a money jiayment, in whic 
case the tender must be in the prescribed coin o 
notes (see ante), and there should bo an actuf 
production of the money and of tlie precise amouni 
I'cgdgr of a larger amount will be a good tender ; 
thc.dt^ftir does not require change ; and, if th 
crcclitor cl«afly .signifies that he will refuse t 
accept tender, actual pi eduction of the mone' 
may be dispensed with. 

l^c.scission takes placf when a contract is sc 
aside, either by the judgment^! ^ court or by th 
consent of the parties R(-.S( ission frequently depend 
on the suDstitufion of a new contract between th 
parties if a contract is discharged bv a ncN 
party undertaking the obligations of the contrac 
with the consent of the pronusee, it is called novatioi 
iqv). 

Waiver occurs when one partyi»agrges to give U] 
lus right to claim performance of a contract, or o 
a particular terra of |l contract. A contract ma’ 
Contain a conditional promise, the liability to per 
foi III which depends u])on the happening or no 
hqjipfhing •£ sifhie future event, wfien bability i 
only tcParLse*on the happening of the contingency 
the condition is called a condition precedent, am 
when liability is to cease o^ such happening, a con 
dition sul^equent. If a condition precedent doe 
not happen, th# j^romisee cannot be called upon fo 
perform.i#ce ; if a condition subsequent happen! 
the promisee’s liability on the contract is dia 
f barged. (See also Wakra-nties and Conditions, 
As to the dftoharge of a lyitten contract by 
material alteration, see Agreement, Deed. 
fltreacb of Contract. When a promisor fails t 
.perform his obligation in the proper manner th 
contract is said to be broken, and to be thereb 
discharged or put an end to, and in its place th 
promisee bbtains a right of action for damaga 
either al«ae or in eon junction with other remeSie 
(see post). J£ before the time fixed for performatic 
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the promisor voluntarily disables himseli frcto per- 
torming his promise, or intimates that ne does not 
intend to perform it when the time comes, the pfo- 
misee is entitled to treat the contract as broken, 
and at once to commence an action for damages for 
bleach of contract, and he will be released from 
any further performance of hiypatt of the contract. 
The disability of the promisor need not necessarily 
be permanent ; thus, if A agrees for the sale of goods 
to B, and then sells them to C, B may bring his 
action against A, though it is possible for A to buy 
back the goods from C before the date arrives^ for 
the sale to B to be corrjpleted by delivery. A mere 
partial refusal to perform a contract does not 
neoeasarily entitle tne other party to consider the 
contract as repudiated ; there must be a refusal to 
perform something which goes to ♦the root of the 
contract, and whether the refusal amounts to this 
or not will depend on the construction of the 
contract by the court. This question frequently arises 
in connection with contracts for the sale ot goods 
by instalments, which are tcf be separately phid* 
for ; and if the seller makes defective deliveries of 
one or more instalments, or the buyer refuses to 
take delivery or to pay, the cour^ has to determine 
whether the breach amounts to a r'^^nudiation of t^xe 
whole contract, or must be considered as only 
relating to the particular delivery or paymait in 
question. If the contract is a divisible one, non- 
performance of a particular portiop will not a^piount 
to a total discharge ; but if the contract is <9i such 
a nature that the particular breach so affects the 
wholl a.s to make it clear that the defaulting party 
does not intend to fulfil his general engagements, 
the breach will amount to a discharge of the entire 
contract. 

Remedies* The remedies for breach of contract 
are an action for damages {qv), specific* perform- 
wice {q-v), and injunction {qv.). In ad^lition to the 
amount which may be recovered as damages, a 
successful plaintiff in an action to recover a debt 
or a sum cettain may*be tiwarded interest thereon, 
if the debt and suf-i was payable under a wTitten 
instrument, or it when demanding payment he had 
given notice that interest would bt clai*»ied. Pay- 
ment of interest is also provided for m some special 
cases, on overdue Bills of Exchange and Pro- 
missory Notes {(^v). The remedies of specific per- 
formance and mjunction are seldom allowed m 
mercantile c^es# damages generally providing a 
sufficient compensation for the injury done (See 
also Sa'le of Goods.) 

The right 6f action arisie^ on a breach of con- 
tract may be discharged in much 4he same way 
as the contract itself, namely, by «Agr^emenf, p|iy- 
ment, or release, and may be renderVd ineffective 
by lapse of time. When an agreement mdde after 
breacn provides for the acceptance by the promisee 
of something other thaii his remedy by '.xtion, and 
has a valuable consideration (see Oonsideration), 
it is called *' accord a 4 ;ij^l satisfaction " {qv ), 
and amounts to a new contract between the 
parties which discharges the original cause of 
action. , ‘ 

Lapse of Time* By the provisions of the Statutes 
of Limitation, a right of action for breach of contr^t 
is barred if it be not exercised within six years from 
the breach in the case of a simple coniract, or 
within twenty years in the case of a contract under 
seal. If the person entitled to sue is under dis- 
ability, e.g., an infant or insane, or is bpyondrihe 
seas, when the cause of acrion arises, the himtatioo 


will be extended to run from the time bf attaining 
full •age, recovering his senses, or return to this 
country, as the case may be. If knowledge of his 
right to sue is fraudulently kept from a person, the^ 
statutes do not begin to run until he discovers the 
fraud : and, ax regards a claim against, a trustee 
for breach of trust, .the statutes only opers^le as 
fsom the time when the injured person has know- 
ledge of the breach of trust, or would have become 
aware of it if he had made reasonable inquiries. 

A debt, however, may be kept alive by part^ay- 
•ment, or by payment of interest, or by the d^tor 
giving a written acknowledgment, under his or his 
agent’s signature, of his liability to pay,\n such 
terms as will enable the court to infer a distinct 
and unconditional promise to pay the whole debt. 
The period j)f six^or twentytyears, as the case may 
be, will begm to run afresh from the date of the 
payment or acknowledgment. Where there axck 
two or more joint debtors, the statutes run against 
each separately, andean acknowledf^ment by one 
will not prevent the s^tutes operating in favour of 
the other. 

CONTRACT ACCOUNTS.— These are accounts 
which are kept m Oie books of account of a con- 
iadtor, and are so v^itten up as to show the result 
^(whether profit or loss) aiising otit of the carrying 
through of a contract, or some special wqrk., In 
fact, the Contract Accounts aic actual profit and 
loss accounts in themselves, the balances, repre- 
senting either fjrofit or loss, being taken to a general 
profit and loss account, either on completion of the 
^Vontract or when final accounts foi a period are 
being prepated 

It follows, thcrctorc, that the system of accounts 
requires to be so organised that the vaiaous pur- 
chases and expenses diie-:tly aflccling ^ contract 
can be so allo( ated that thc'y may be charged to the 
contract account. This is done by analysis in the 
case ol purclfa'^«)« made solely for contiact purpci >e.s, 
and for wages and expenses iiiciured. In the case, 
however, of gcmeriil purchases, these are taken into 
stock, and withdrawals from sto^k arc all accounted 
for by means of the use 'of requisition notes, on 
whic h iire entered the materLils required and the con 
tract or woik to which they aie chiugeable. Wages 
and other expcnusc’s arc* dissc'Cled at Ihc' time of pay- 
ment and passc'cf through the c^ish book, being posted 
direct thcaefrom to the debit of the contrac t 
.iccount Ihe treatment of plant and machmeiy t 
used in connection with rent tacts demands special 
attention, the object being tc^i charge the contract 
with the depreciation necessarily incurred on the 
asset by itsi use on th5 worki Probably the best 
method of dcalfng with this is to debit the contraoi 
account with (he value of the plant and machinery 
sent on the spot, and, cMise of using existing 

pldiit and maclxinery, to credit the plant and 
machinery accoiC'H ; but whore special machinery 
is jxiqrchased solely for the contract, to credit the 
personal account of thxj firm or firms from whom 
it is ’purchased. On the' completion of the contract, 
the value. of the plant and machinery I'S credited to 
thp contract account, either at a re-valuation 
figure, or by depreciating it at a percentage, and 
again debited to tfie plant and machinery account. 
In the cas«i of taking profit or loss to a certain date 
on an tmmmpleted contract, the amount repre- 
senting the^value ofr plant and machinery would be 
earned down. In large contracts, especially where 
the work is somfi distance away, the plant and 
machinery are simply realised on completion of the 
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work, and the amount received credfled to the 
account. * 

During the progress of the work, cash received 
on account or due is credited to the account — in 
the latter case a personal acccyint being debited. 
Ifi tha case of dealing with unconiplete<l contracts 
at^date of balancing the *book3. the value of the 
work done, but not yet due, requires also fo be 
taken into account. 

When taking credit for profit on uncompleted 
fontracts, it is always Advisable not to take the 
whole amount whicli may appear to be profit to 
ddt/, into account, it being wise to adopt a con- 
^rvative policy in this case, and so leave a maigm 
for future contingencies of an adverse nature which 
may arise in the course of further work. 

The account below, showing tht^ dealing with a 
contract both in an incompleted and in a completed 
state, exemplifies the foregcung. 

In the balance sheet of a liim • losing its books and 
having contracts in prffere^s, they are shown as 
follows — • 

A<8e1i. 

Uncompleted Contiacts, avitli 

pioht to (Late.. .. ^'28,d(Kl * • 

Lff.sf CasTi i«ceived on » 

account .. .. .. 20,000 

, * iH,.m 

CONTHAt’TING OUT.—Whenever an A- 1 of 
Parliament was passed which cc)nt,uned pioxiaons 
of u character winch were thougdil oppressne or 
likely to irilhct a loss upon one of the paitics i") a 
contract, it was the < omnion jiracticc' for those 
persons wlio thought that they wcjic likelv to be 
adversely allectcd to enter into spe( lal contents 
by wh 4 h the provisions ol the paiticulai Act were 
• nullified. Thus w:is ifiunvn as “contracting out 
'lo prevent this (ouise being adopte<l, it ha.s by< oinc 
^ho common pra<ti<e in icscmV time5 to inseit 
clauses in Acts of special publi® im|)ortaiKe ty 


which* contracting out is fcffbiddon. One of the 
, most recent instances of this is connected with tho 
Workmen's Compimsatiou Act. No special contract 
can be made by a workman with his employer 
which shall have the eilect of depriving a wc^kman 
of the comjieiisation awarded by that Art. * 

CONTBACT NOTES. — Sometimes called Bought ' 
and Sold Notes. When a broker concludes a con- 
tract on behalf of other persona he enters particular® 
of the transaction in his contract book, and from 
these he prepares documents (;ontaining a short 
lecord of the m.xttci. which are signed by the 
broker and sent to tiie bftyer and seller respectively. 
IJUhe brokci has been employed by both parties, 
a signtsl memorandum in hi.s book is sufheient 
evidence of the contrat t, and then the fact that the 
bought and^soFd notes sent to the parties contain 
eirors and do not agree is immaterial ; but if the 
looker does not make an entiy in his book, tlie 
ci)ntra(.t must be made out fiom the bought and 
• sold note's, and they disagiee in any materia) 
jigrticulm there is no contract H a broker acts 
f<M one jiatty only, the contract is formed by the 
‘note he sends to the other party, if the latter 
accepts it asr correct, and the one sent by the 
' brokei to lAs own client has no legal effect as 
regaids the othei juiity. A material alteration in 
a sale note by the btokoi, made at the instance of 
the seller without the consent of the buyer, w^l 
jujj^'cnt lh(' seller recovering, and the buyer if he 
procures an alteration in his note, will be in a like 
position • • 

When a*lnokei efie< is a purchase or sale of stock 
or .shares on behalf of a chent, he has to render to 
his ( licnl a contract note setting forth the price at 
which lie bought or sold the stock. It is usual for 
thw^( 4 )ntra< t to indicate, in oddltion to the poce 
that has be jiaicl or received for the stock, the 
l)roker^*< oinnus.sion and any otlier charges that 
liave to be borne by the ( licnt. The woiding of a 
typK al contrai t is shc^wnain ])age 
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s. 
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Plant and Machinery , . 


u'hoo 

0 

0 

By Cash . . . . . . * .t 

2(),(X)0 

0 

0 

Mateiials 


10,000 

0 

0 

,, W^rk certified for, but not paid 

• 



Wages . , ■ . . 


15,01)0 

0 

<>• 

.. ■'/<! 

6,500 

0 

0 

Sundry Exiicnses - 


8.50 

0 

0 

„ Jcstnnaled value.* of work not yet 




Balan( e — estiiTialc'd piolit to#lalt' 




^ * ertiffsd lor c /d 

800 

0 

0 

Pre^fit and Los^ Account 


650 

0 

0 

• „ ^danf ^iici Mat lunery .. c/d 

1,620 

0 

0 

Keserve ... * 


620 

0 

0 

• 




• 


28,920* 

0 

0 

• 

9 ^ 

28,920 

0 

0 

« 


4 ‘ 

> 5. 

d. 

• 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 Plant and Mac lunerv . . 

b/d 

1 ,6^0 

0 

0 

By ]>r 4 )pott]oif of q^inuited profit 





* p b/d # B.oOO 0 0 

,, Work in progress . •« b/d 800^0 0 

,, Materials . . . . . . 5,280 0 0 

„ Wages t .. r^.OOO 0 0 , 

„ Sundry Expenses . . . . • 020 0 0 

,, Balance transferred to Profit and ^ 

Loss Account . . . • ... 4,450 ^ 0 0 

• /31,570 0 0 


rc served 
Cash 


b/d 


620 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
Kealisation of Jdant and Machinery 9.50 0 0 


1,570 0 0 
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George Wilson & Jones. ^ ^ 

10 Throgmorton Avenue 
and the Stock Exchange, London, E.C. 

To William Smith, Esq. 

^ August 24th, 19. . 

We have this day bought as per your order, 
subject to the Rules, Regulations, and Customs of 
the London Stock Exchange — 

I d. 

100 Union Cold Storage Ordinary 
Shares at 26s. 9d. .. • . . 133 15 0 

Brokerage at 3d. per shq^re . . 15 0 

Contract Note Stamp 0 1 0 

Contract Examined . . . . /1 35 1 0 

Stamp Registration Fee, 2s 6d.* 

1/- ' Transfer Stamp, \5s. 0 17 6 

^135 18 6 

• George Wilson ^ Jones, ^ 

Members of the London Stodk Exchange. 
For payment qn August 31st, 19^. 

(The full names and addresses in i^htch stock or 
shares are to be registered should be furnished to 
us at least three clear days before the settlement ) 

All contract notes issued by a broker to Ins client 
must have attached to them an adhesive contiact 
note stamp, the cost of whu li is charged to "‘'die 
client. 

In th^ example given, the contract note is one 
for a purchase of shares. Had it been for the sale 
of shares, no amounts would have been filled m 
against the printe<l items “ Registration Fee ” and 
“ Transfer Stamp," the custom being that the buyer 
in each transaction bears these charges. < r 
A contract note which relates to the s;il^ of goous 
is exempt from stamp duty. The contraKit notes 
which have reference to dealings in marketable 
securities are stamped ai foL'ows — 


$ 

Is /5 and 

does 

not exceed £100 

i 

s. 

0 

d. 

6 

over ;^100 but 

does 

not exceed £500 

■ v) 

1 

0 

M ;^500 


.. £1.000 

0 

2 

0 

.. /i.obo 


.. ;^1,500 

0 

3 

0 

M ;^1.500 


£2,500 

0 

4 

0 

.. i:2.500 


,, ^5.000 

0 

6 

0 

.. ;^5.000 


,, £7,500 

0 

8 

0 

.. /:7,5p0 ' 


£10.000 

0 

10 

0 

„;^10,000 


£12.500 

0 

12 

0 

,. ;^12,500 


.7 £15.000 

0 

14 

0 

..i; 15,000 


.. £17.5(K} 

0 

16 

0 

..i:i7,500 


.. £20, m 

0 0 

18' 

0 

„ £20,000 



1 

-0 

0 


Special adhesive stamps must be used. 

Continuation notes are tharged on one only of 
the two transactions embraced. Option contract 
notes are charged with half the ab^ve rates only, 
unless the option is a double'^one. Contract notes 
lollowing duly stamped option contracts are 
relieved from half^the duty. 

CONTRAYERVA. — T1 e aromatic root of a plant 
of tropical America. It was formerly much employed 
in medicine as a cure for snake bites, as a tonic, and 
as a stimulant, but its use has greatly dechned. 

CONTRIBUTION. — When shares are taken*^ in a 
joint stock company, so long as any parj of the 
nominal priie of the shares reimuns unpaid, the 
shareholder is liable to be called* upon to -supply 
the deficiency by means of regularly made calls 


e . 

(q.v.). This matter becomes all important when a 
.company is wound up (see Winding-up), and the 
payment of the various sums by the shareholders 
IS commonly known as contribution, the share- 
holders being the contributories H the shares 

are fully paid up, \here can, of course, be no con- 
tribution it all. Contfibution only arises wljyen 
therdf is any portion of the nominal value of the 
shares outstanding, and a shareholder may be liable 
to pay this portion, even though he has transferred 
his shares, for a period not 'exceeding one year aftet^ 
the date of the transfer. (See Contributories.) 

CONTRIBUTORIES.— The general law as to‘^cin- 
tributories, i.e., the persons who are called upon to 
make up the deficiency in the assets of a joint stock 
company, is contained m Sections 123-128 of the 
Companies (Q^iSsohdCttion) Act, i908, which run as 
follows — 

"123. (1) In the event of a company being 

wound up. every present and past member shall, 
subject to the provisionf of this section' be Uable 
to contribute to the asse'.s of the company to an 
amount sufficient for payment of its debts and 
liabihties, and the costs, charges, and expenses of 
the ^winding up, and for the adjustment of the 
rights of the contributories among themselves, 
'.vith the qualifications following '^[that is to say) : 

" (i) A past meipber shall not be liable to 
contribute if he has ceased to be a membrr for 
one year or upwards before the commencement 
of the wmding-up : 

" (ii) A pkst member shall not be liable to 
*■ contribute in respect of any debt or habihty 
of the company contracted after lie ceased to 
be a member : 

" (ill) A past member shall not be hable to 
contiibute unless it apjicai’s to the coiyt that 
the existing members ar^e unable to satisfy the 
contributions required to be made by them in 
pursuance of Tms Act : 

‘ " (iv) In the case of a company limited by 

shares, no , contribution shall be required from 
any member exceeding the amount, if ^ny,' 
unpaid on the shares in respect of which he is 
Uable as a present or past member : 

" (v) In the case of a company hmited by 
guarantee, no, contribution sliall be required 
from any member exceeding tVe amount under- 
taken to be contributed by him to the assets 
of the company in the event of its being 
wound up : 

" (vi) Nothing in this Act shall invalidate any 
provision contained iij, any policy of insurance 
or other 'cor.^ract whereby the liability 
individual members on the policy or contract 
IS restricted, or whereby the Junds of the com- 
pany are alone made liable m respect of the 
policy or contract ; 

" (vii) A sun. due to any member of a epm- 
pany, in his character of a member, by way of 
dividends, profits, or '.otherwise, shall not be 
deemed to be a debt of the company, payable 
to that rfiember in a case of competihon between 
himself and any other creditor not a member 
of the company ; but any such sum may be 
taken into account foi the purpose of the final 
adjustment of the rights of the contributories 
among tkjmselves. 

V (2) In the windPhg-up of a limited company, 
any director or manager, whelher past or present, 
whose Uability is, in pursuance of tms act, 
unlimited shall, j,n addition to his liability (if 
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any) to contribute as an ordinary member, be 
liable to make a further contribution ^ if he 
were at the commencement of the winding-up a 
member of an unlimited company : Provided 
that— , 

o •" (i) A past director or manager shall not be 
• liable to make such further contribution ^if he 
has ceased to hold office for a year or upwards 
before the commencement of the winding-up : 

“ (ii) A past director or manager shall not be^ 
liable to make suc*h further contribution, in/ 
resp6ct of any debt or liability df the company^ 
oxontracted after he ceased to hold office : 

“ (iii) Subject to the articles of the company, 
a director or manager shall not be liable to 
make such further contribution unless the 
court deems it necessary *to rd^juire that con- 
tribution in order to satisfy the debts aJid 
liabilities of the company, and the costs, 
charges, and expenses of the windiug-up. 

" (3) In the windii^-up of a company limited 
by gus^anteee whichnias a share capital, every 
member of the company ^hall be liable, in addi- 
tion to the amount undertaken to be < ontributed 
by him to the assets of thl company in the»e>^nt 
of its bcingow^und up, to contribute to the extent 
of any sums unpaid on any shares held by huh. 

" 124. The term ‘ con^^ributory ’ means every 
person liable to contribute to the assets of a com 
pany in the event of its being wound up, and m 
all proceedings for determining and, in all pro- 
ceedings prior to the final determination of the 
persons who arc to be deemed contributories, 
includes any person alleged to be a c ontributogy. 

“ 125. The liability of a coiitiibutory shall 
create a debt (m England and Ireland of the 
nature of a specialty) accruing due from him at 
the time when his liability commenced, but pay- 
able at the times when calls are made for enforcing 

* tJie liability. ** * • 

“126. (1) If a contributory dies either before 
or after he has been placed dn the Ji.st of contribu- 
tories, his pei^ona* representatives and his heirs 
and devisees shall be liable in a due course of 
administration to contribute to the assets of the 
company in discharge of his liability, and shall 
be contributories accordingly.* 

“ (2) Where* the personal representatives are 
placed on the list of contributories, the heirs or 
devisees need not be added, but, except in the 
case of heirs or devisees of any sue h real estate 
in England, they may be added as and when the 
court thinks fit.^ • ^ 

• • (^) personal rep#c.scntatives make 

default in paying any money ordered to be paid 
by them, proce^ingscnay be laRen for administer- 
ing the personal and real estfules of the deceased 
contributory, or either of th^, and of compelling 
payment thereout of the money due. 

127. If a contributory becomes bSnfirupt, 
either before or after*he has beeij placcci on the 
list of coi^ributories, then — ^ 

, “ (1)/His trustee bankruptcy shall repre- 

sent for all the purpe^es of the wmdiifg-up, 
and shall be a contributory accordingly, and 
may be called on to admit to pr^of against the 
estate of the bankrupt, or otherwise to allow 
to be paid out of his ^sets m^ue course of 
law, any mongy due mom tHfc bankrupt m 
respect of his liability fio contribute to the 
assets of the company ; and 

“ (2) There may be proved against the. 


dtate of the bankrupt the fc^timated value of 

• his liability to future call® aa well as calls 
already made. 

“126. (1) The husband of a female contribu* 
tory married before the (JAte of the commence- 
ment of the Warned Women’s Pr.operty Act, 
1882, or the Married Women's Property (Scot- 
land) Act, 1881, as the case may be, shall, during 
the continuance ’of tJie marriage, be liable, as 
respects any lability attaching to any shares 
acquired by her before that date, to contribute 
to the assets of the company the same sum as 
she would have been “liable to contribute if she 
*had net married, and he shall he a contributory 
accordingly. . 

“ (2) Siffiject as aforesaid, nothing in this Act 
shall aflect the provisions of the Married Women's 
Property Act, 1882, or the Married Women's 
Property (Scotland) Act, 1881." 

Roughly speaking, the whole matter works In 
’‘practice as follo\^45 : Two lists of members are made 
out by the liquidator — the “ A “ lh>t, consisting of 
^ those persons whose names are upon the register, 
‘and the “ B list, consisting oLlho^e who have 
ceased to be iilembers within a year before the date 
“ of the wmdiAg-up. It is to the A member^s that the 
liquidator must first apply for the payment of so 
much of the remaining liability upon tne shares as 
is necessary to meet the needs of t|ie company. If 
pac/ment is mftdc by these members, no application 
need be'nitide to cuntiibutories on the B list, even 
though thp shares have been acquired by transfer 
within a year prior to the winding-up ; but if any 
shareholder in the A list cannot pay what is owing, 
and he has acquired his shares by transfer within a 
year, the liquidator must apply to the transferor 
wht: 4 e!>name will, of course, be upon the*B list. The 
tPansferor piust then pay, though he will be wholly 
relieveck^f the debts have been incurred since he 
ccasi'd to be a member, and proportionately if the 
debts were incuired jwtl^ before and partly after 
he ceased his membcrshij), o 

d'ake, for example, a person^'ho has apjilicd for 
and ha,»,,been allotted 100 shares of 0 each, and 
sujipose that 10s. only has been altogether paid up 
on each share. Ihe shareholder, as a^ember of 
the company, is liable upon the unpaid i alls for 
/50, % e., 10s on each of his 100 shares. Heiiansfcrs 
his shares to X. Within a year the company is 
wound up, and the assets are so ciijfit ient that it is 
necessjiry to call up the whole of the aniount owing 
i upon the shares, old shaieholdcr will have his 
name placc;^! upon the “ B “ list of contributories, 
anr] X wjll i?g; upon the “ A ’’ list, dhe liquidator 
'fipplvs to» X If payment ii made, ah well and 
good ; but if the amount is not paid, then applica- 
tion must be made to tht old shareholder, either 
for Ih^ whole of the <8mount due on the shares, 
viz , 15{), or*for that part of it which has not been 
paicl by X. ll*e only defence of the old shareholder 
in an Action for th5*;^50 is that the debts of the 
company have been actually incurred since he 
ceased to a member. If this is true as to the 
whole of the debts, he is*reheved altogether. If 
only a portion, however, of the debts has been 

• contracted since he transferred hia shares, he is 
propgirtionatcly relieved to that extent. But if a 
whole year has elapsed since the transfer, the name 
of the old shareholder does not appear on the “ B “ 
Jist, and there is po claim against him ; but it seems 
that a Transfer which is not made bond fide may be 
questional. (See Winding-up.) 
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CONVERSION. — This word has sev^al meiinings, 
though there are only two which require considera- (, 
tion in this work. In the first place,, conversion is 
a doctrine of equity, of a very technical character, 
which considers, under certain circumstances, land 
or refi estate to be changed into personal property, 
or v\ce versd. Thus, a testator or a settlor directs 
money to be laid out in the purchase of land, or 
directs land to be sold and cohverted into money. 
In such cases the courts will often consider that 
which is directed to be done ais. having actually 
taken place, and will treat the land or the money, 
as the case may be, as ftiough it was money or 
land. It is impossible to do more than «otatje the 
doctrihe ,jn this bald fashion, as the application of 
the doctrine depends upon some very nice legal 
distinctions which can only be solved by an expert 
lawyer. In the second case, and this particularly 
touches upon mercantile matters, conversion signi- 
fies the act of dealing, without authority, with goods 
or chattels which are the proper ty^of another person.* 
It has been defined as “ An unauthorised s*ct 
which deprives another of liis property permanently^ 
or for an indefinite time.” The gist of the tort is* 
the unauthorised assumption of tiie power and 
dominion of the true owner. For conversion there 
is always a right of action in tort, and the damages 
awarded by a jury will depend upon the special 
circumstances of the case 
CONVERSION OF SINGLE ENTRY TO DOUPLE 
ENTRY. — In order to convert a Single Entry 
System of book-keeping to the perfect ^and gener- 
ally recognised system of Double Entry, it is 
necessary to first obtain a correct basis for the 
inauguration of the latter system. This is done by 
the preparation of a statement of aflairs, viz., a 
list of tne liabilities and assets of the bii.sine«is 3s at 
a given date. The dilterence between them if the 
assets exceed tlie liabilities is c^ipital, but'!/, on the 
other hand, the liabilities exceed the assets, the 
difference would represent a .‘•hoi tage of capital, and 
the business would thcui be termed insolvent. In 
the preparation ofothis statement, extreme care 
should t)e exercised so that all the items npt using 

the habilities and the as.sets are included, together 
with the p’^oportions of amounts which may have 
been paid in advance, and amounts accruing, but 
not yet due, such as rent, rates, interest, etc The 
valuation of the fixed assets is an important matter, 
and consideratiiLi should be given to these in order 
that they ®are not put down at a figure which is 
above their value, but taking ,Mto account the fact 
that the business is a going concern. T'hc amount 
of sundry debtors and sundry credit t/rs ^woul<,^ be 
prepared from the debtors ledger and the purchasle 
ledger, or, if no personal accounts are kept for 
creditors, from infoimation obtained from unpaid 
statements and invoices. "<Vhen the statement of 
affairs has been prepared, it only , remains for 
accounts to be opened in the books for the 
impersonal items comprised' ’in the statcrticnt of 
affairs, and the basis of the system of J!)onblc 
Entry book-keeping is now ready for the principles 
of that system to be Sadopted m entering future 
transactions. 

When books have been kept by Single Entry, and 
it is desired not only to convert into a system of 
Double Entry, but also to picpare full acc.uunts for 
a past period, it is necessary to first picpare a state- 
ment of affairs as mentioned, as at the earlier date;, 
from information derived from tne existing books 
and other sources, and taking such stavement as 
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the ba^s, raise all necessary impersonal accounts 
by analysis of the cash book and debtors ledger, 
together with analysis also of the purchase ledger 
"br information derived from receipts, statements, 
invoices, etc. Thq. result of this analysis gives the 
items for all the impersonal accounts, and thfey c^n 
then be written up in the books, and a trading and 
profit and doss account for the period and a balance 
sheet, dated as at the end of the period, prepared 
in the usual way. ^ j., 

' CONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCY.— One that 
can be exchanged on demand for its full vaV^e.in 
specie at the bank which issues^it ; for cxaifiple, 
a Bank of England note. 

The advantages of a paper currency when 
convertible at any pioment ares'- 

(1) ,^Paper can be more securely conveyed from 
place to place than com or bullion, and the cost 
13 less. 

(2) There is a saving in tfie wear and tear of coins. 

( 3 ) As paper money is*^numbercd or cotherwise 
marked, it is more easily recovered, if lost or stolen, 
than coins. 

(d) ' The labour and the probably mistakes in 
counting are avoided. 

(5) There is a saving in the cost of coining. 

CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES.—Securities^ that 
aic easily sold or converted into money. Such are 
Consols, exchequer bills, railway stock, etc. 

CONVERTIBLE SHARES AND STOCK. — Shai es 
an^ stock are said to be convertible when the holder 
of them has the right to exchange them for some 
other kind of shares or stock in the same company. 
Whether this right will ever be exercised dcpemls 
upon the judgment of the holder. A higher- rate of 
interest may tempt him, but as higher interest 
almost always means less security, an exchange [s 
bound to be attended with risk Thus, .suppose a 
pel son holds preference shares in a company, and 
the interest paid upon them is fixed at 5 per cent. 
If the company is very sflccessful, the ordinary 
shares may be paying a much gi eater interest. 
Suj)])Ose, now, the preference shares are convertible, 
the holder may desire to excliange them for ordinary 
shaics. Of coursb, if the company continues to 
flourish, the exchange nu'y be b*6neficial , but if, 
on the other hand, it declines in ]>iospcrity, the 
oidinary sliaies may eventually pay less than 
5 per cent , and the holder will have lost the pre- 
ferential advantage he possessed by his former 
holding 

CONYEYANCE.i- In the Conveyancing Act of 
1881 the word “ conveyance " "includes assign- 
ment, appointment lease, settlement, and other 
assurJtncc, and covenant to surrender, made by 
deed, on a sale, mo'^tgage, dermse, or settlement of 
any oiijiperty, or on any other dealing with'^o. for 
any property." 

The Word " conveyance ' is, however, principally 
used to dencte the deed by which freehold property 
is conveyed to a purrhaser in fee simpU. 

The different estates are referred to ai — 

To convey freehold property by a conveyance 

To demise property by a lease ; 

To assigiUeaschold property by an assignment ; 

.To surre«der oopyhold property and be 

admitted. ’ 

Stocks and shares aic also spoken of as being 
conveyed or transferred. 





pDENTURE ma^ly^l-^^fj^'.'day a(f Januftf/ ,10.- Bgll^fi^,': ‘ 


ot "ihe Warren 


i»' the c^un.ty ’Of .Essex R9t^^^ 




Kex.einafter called thj® V#»d^ the pae part and : 




'■' ' ■' '"'/'' "'"I' /• , ’ ^ ♦/ ' :'-.V 

Hurst* Lodge Woodford •a^Presaid, Aucjtion^er (he 
after' called the ^purchaser) of the oUiet part* WHEREAS . the. Vehd®^';i 
is well seised for aa estate of inheritance in 'fee siaiple'>.ih - 

■ • f ' ' , ’,!;;.;4'i' ' . ' , ■ ';■'. /■'• % 

posseflsion frfee from incuabranges of tlfe hcrr^tt^^t# 
after described* and expree^sed to be hereby convey 
th^ vendor has .agreed with the purchaser for the salc?^ 
the same hereditaments for the ^um ’Of^ £800 NOW THIS 
WITNESSETH that in pursuance of the said agreement and in cox*,, 
sideration the sum of £800*l>j^the purchaser pai^ to tha^ 

on or before the ^xecatibn of the%e presents ‘(tl:\e receipt , 

• * " • 

’which sum t?he vendor hereby acknowledges) HE*gre said v 

•• * >V.M 

BENEFICIAL OWNER doth hereby convey unto the said purchaSSl?;:^ 
THAT piece of parcel of land situate in and fronting upon 

Lane Woodford in the county ^f Elsex having a fronlage tq' thtl^ 

• * . • *. ' 

said lane of 50 feet or theraabput^ ‘and a depth of 300 

thjreabouts TOOTHER wi£h the messuage oivdVellingho|^8e and:.;^ 
buildings erected theraon or on part'thwreof known as 
'WhiqXsaid pieces or parcel of land •messuages or dwellihihpu|(i|:^ 
outbuildings are wi^h the dime^ons abuttals and 
thetP.of’ niore particularly delineated in the plah 



vendor hereby ' 

. auction of the several doctunenta .. 


and^.to delivery pf copies 
sai^e custody thereof- - IN 


^#e pustody thereof - IN WITNESS ,whet4of ^t^e:'^ar|t|^-i^l^^ 

presents- have hereunto set their.hatod 3 "hnd' 

first above wriffefen ., ' 


■Witness to the signatures of* 
James Smith eind William Gay 
JOSEPfi SIMPSON 

Carlton Town 


J/^S SMITH ';'@. 
WILLIAM GAY 


Essex 


Surveyor 


,THE SCHEDULE above referred to. 

ifth June 1872. Conyeyence mhde between Thomas Wood of the one 
part and Edgar Wray of the other part. 

^^tb Jnly 1873. Mortgage made between the said 'Edgar Wray of the 

George Rowe of the other part* 

May .1880. Transfer of Mortgage made between George Rowe of 
the one part and 'Mary Webb Widl'ow of't.hf^ rv+hAj, 
part. 

Conveyance made between,..the^ said Mary Webb of •■ 

' ' ' , ff t ' ? . T- 

the first part, the said JEdgar Wray of the- ,' 
second part, and the vendor 6f the thir<l'^rt.' 
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The stamp duties, as provided in the Stamp Act, 
1891, are as follows — • . 

Conveyance or Transfer^ whether on sale or 
otherwise — 

- I d. 

• (1^ Of any stock of the ^ank of 

England ! .. .,079 

(2) Of any stock of the Government* * 
of Canada inscribed in books kqit in 
^ the United Kingdom, or of any Colonial 

stock to which the (tefonial Stock Act, ' • ^ 

,1^7, applies — • ^ 

• For every ^100. and also for any 
fractional part of /1 00, of the 
nominal amount of stock trans- 
ferred V. .. •• 0 26 

And see Section 62, as follows — I 

Conveyances on any Occasion except l^le or 
Mortgage. Every instrument, and every decree 
or ordCT of any (.ourf^or of any commissioners, 
whereby any propcrfi^^ on any occasion, exiept 
a sale or mortgage, is transfen ed to or vchted in 
any person, is to be cWaigcd with duty as a 
conveyance or transfer of^prop^ty. 

" I’roviclfd that a conveyance or tiansfer mfide • 
for effectuatiifg the appointment of a new trustee 
#13 not to be cliarged with any higher cAity than 
tc% shillings ” • 

Conveyance or Transfer on sale, of any ^irojicrty 
{except such stock as aforesaid ) — 

• i s. d. 

Where the amount or value of the • 

consideration for the sale docs not 

exceed 0 0* 6 

exceeds /5 and does not exceed /lO 0 1 0 

-w /lO „ ,. /15 0 1 6 

.. il^> i‘li) 0 2 0 

.. i,20 ^25 0 2 6 

* .. /;25 ,, ,.S /5a 0*5 0 

„ m .. • /75 0 -7 .6 

M /75 ,, £100 0 10 0 

. .. /lOO . /12.S 0 12 6 

/125 ,. /150 0 15 0 

,, /150 . /175 0 17 6 

/1 75 , /200 1 0 0 

„ /200 ,, /225 1 2 6 

/22S . /250 1 5 0 

/250 „ • /275 1 7 6 


For every /50, and also for any • 

fractional part ^f /50f of such amount 
iPj value .. .. ^ . ..050 

(and sec Sections 54, 55, 57, 58, and 61 of the Stamp 
f891, I .-elowb 

• £* s. d. 

On and after Apiil 29th, jj^lO, a con- 
■s*3yance or transfer on sale (other than . 
of stock or marketable security) where * 
the consideration exceeds /500-^ • 

■F6rilvery /50, g,nd also for any 
fracti^al part of /50 ^f the con- . 
sidfi?«tion . . . . 0 10 0 

See Section 73 of the Finaitce (1909-10) Act, 1910, - 
which is as follows — • 


“ The stamp duties chargeable under the head- 
ing ‘ Conveyance or Tranter on Sale of any Pro- 
perty ' m the Fftst Schedidc to the Stamp Act, 
1891 (in this Part of this Act referred to as the 
principal Act) shall be double those specified in 


thaf Schedule : Ihovided that this Section shall 
not apply to the conveyance or transfer of any 
stock or iii^ketable secuiity as defined by Sec- 
tion 122 of that Act, or to a conveyance or transfer 
where the amount or value of the consideration 
for the sale dex^s not exceed /500, and the fhstru- 
ment contains a statement certifying that the 
transaction thereby elTectcd does not form part 
of a larger ti ansadion oi of a scries of transacUons 
in respect of v4iich the amount or value, or the 
aggregate amount or value, of the consideration 
exceeds /5()() (A " marketable security," as 
defined by Section 12^ of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
^nt;ans*a scHuiity of such a desiiiption as to be 
capable of being sold m any stock market in the 
United Ivmgdom ) 

Stamp Duty on Gifts inter vivos By the Finance 
(1909- 10) Act, 1910, Section 74— 

" (1) Any conveyame or transfer operating as 
t a voluntary disposition inter vivos shall be charge- 
able with the llVe stamp duty asjf it were a con- 
veyance ot transfer on sale, with the substitution 
* in ea< h < ase of the value of the property conveyed 
or transteri#d for the amount or value of the 
considera^on for the sale : 

" Piovidcd that this Sec tion shall not apply to 
a conveyance or transfer opeiating as a voluntary 
disposition of propel ty to a body of persons incor- 
uoiated by a special Act if that bc^dy is by its Aftt 
prcch^led from dividing any piotit among its 
members and the jiioperty conveyed is to l)C held 
for the»purposes of an opem space oP for the 
puiposc's of its jireaervation for the benefit of the 
nation " 

No coiiveyancc or tiansfer ojierating as a volun- 
?ai% •ihsposition inter vivos shall be cllemed to be 
cfhlv slamped, unless the Commissioners have 
express#n tlicdr opinion therdon in accot dance with 
Section 12 of the Stamp Act, 1891. (See 
AnjUDiCAFioN Stami^ ) • 

Sub-sc'ctions 4, 5, and 6#f Section 74, Finance 
1909-10) Act, enact as follow^ — 

" Where any instrument is chargeable with 
duty both as a conveyance oi tiansfer under this 
Sec lion, and as a settlement under ^ho heading 
‘ Settlement ’ m the first Schedule to the principal 
Act, the instrument shall be charged with duty as 
a conveyance or transfer uader.this Section, but 
not as a settlement under the pnne i];^l Act 

'*(5) Any con^ciyanc'c or transfer (not being a 
clispcjsilion made* in favour of a purchaser or 
me umbiH^cer or other person m good faith and 
» for vafuabtc c onsideration) shall, for the purposes 
oJ*this Secfioii, be deeme<l to be a conveyance or 
tiansfer oj)erating as a voluntary disposition inter 
vtvo^ and (except wh^'reViarnage is the considera- 
lion) the < onsidci aTion for any conveyance to 
tiansfer ijfuyi not for tins purpose be deemed or 
be #’ahiablc con^^eratioii where the Commis- 
sioners ate of opinion that by reason of the 
inadequacy of the sum paid as consideration or 
other cifcumstant cs thj| conveyance or transfer 
confers a substantial benefit on the person to 
whom the property is conveyed or transferred. 

" (6) A conveyance or transfer made for nominal 
cctnsideralion for the purpose of securing the re- 
payment of an advance or loan or made for 
effectuating the appointment of a new trustee or 
the •retirement of a trustee, whether the trust is 
cxpre;^ed or imphed, or under which no beneficial 
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interest passes in the property conveyed oiytrans- 
icrred, or made to a bcn^ciary by a trustee or 
other person in a fiduciary capaci^ under any * 
trust, whether expressed or implied, or a dis- 
entailing assurance not limiting any new estate 
othfer than an estate in fee simple in the person 
disentailing the property, shall not be cWged 
with duty under this Section, and this sub-section 
shall have effect notwithstanding that the circum- 
stances exempting the conveyance or transfer 
from charge under this Section are not set forth 
in the conveyance or transfer." 

With regard to the stamp which is necessary uj^n 
conveyances since April, 1910, to denote tnat incre- 
ment value duty has been paid, or that no duty was 
payable, see Increment Value Dutys 

ITie following are the Sections of the Stamp Act, 
1891, referred to above — 

** Meaning of 'Conveyance on Sale' 54. For 
the purposes of this Act the cj^ression ' convey-r 
ance on salc^’ includes every* instrument, agid 
every decree of order of any court oi* of any com- 
missioners, whereby any propertj^ or any e.state* 
or interest in any property, upon^hc sale thcr(‘of 
is transferred to or vested in a purcjf.aser, or any » 
other person on his behalf or by liis direction 
" How ad valorem Duty to be calculated tn 
respect Of Stock and Securtites. 55. (1) Where the 
• consideration, or any part of the«consideraUmii, 
for a conveyance on .sale consists of ady*stoclf or 
marketable security, the tonveyance is to be 
charged with ad valorem duty in rcsf^cct of the 
value of the stock or security. 

" (2) Where the consideration, or any part of 
the consideration, for a conveyance on s<ile con- 
sists of ^ny security not being a maiket^bk; 
security, the conveyance is to be charge?! Vii,h 
ad valorem duty in respect of the amdiiit due on 
the day of tl)e date thereof for principal and 
interest upon the security. 

" How Conveyance tn Consideration of a Debt, 
etc., to be Charge^. ^ 57 . Whcie any pioperty is 
conveyed to any person in consideration wholly 
or in part, of any debt due to him, ^subject 
either certainly or contingently to the payment 
or transfer of any money or stoc k, whether being 
or constituting a charge or incumbrance upon the 
property or not, the debt, money, or stock is to 
be deemed th^whtle or part, as the case may be, 
of the consideration in respect whereof the con- 
veyance 13 chargeable with a^ valorem duty. ^ 
" Dtreetton as to Duty tn* Certain Cases. v58. 
(3) Where there are several instruments of con- 
veyance for completing the purchSsc^'*» titl^ to 
property sold, the principal instrument of^ con- 
veyance only is to b^ charged with ad valorem 
duty, and the other instn 45 i;nents are to be^espec- 
tively charged with such otner duty as they may 
be liable to, but the last-mentioned cfiity shall not 
exceed the ad valorem duty*payabie in resniect of 
the principal instrument, 

" (4) Where a person having contracted for 
the purchase of any ^property, but ^ot having 
obtained a conveyance thereof, contracts to sell 
the same to any other person, and the jiroperty is \ 
in consequence conveyed immediately to t^e sub- 
purchaser, the conveyance i.s to be charged 'with 
ad valorem duty in respect of the considc'ration 
moving from the sub-purchaser, 

" Principal Instrument, How to be Ascertained.* 
61. (1) In the cases hereinafter spe<iified the 


principal instrument is to be ascertained in the 
fol\owng manner — 

" (a) Where any copyhold or customary 
estate is conveyed by a deed, no surrender 
being necessai^, the deed is to be deemed the 
principal instrument : • • 

^ " (6) In other cases of copyhold or customsry 
estates, the surrender or grant, if made out of 
court, or the memorandum thereof, and the 
copy of court roll of the surrender or grant, 
made in court, is to deemed the principaa 
* instrument : ^ 

" (c) Where in Scotland there is a disposition 
or assignation executed by the seller, and any 
other instrument is executed for completing the 
title, the disposition or assignation is to be 
deemed th^ principal instrument. 

'W2) In any other case the parties may deter- 
mine for themselves which of several instruments 
is to be deemed the princ^al instrument and may 
p^y the ad valorem dut^^thereon accordingly." 
Conveyance or Transfer b^ way of security of any 
property {except such stock as aforesaid), or of any 
security. ^ 

^e$ Mortgage, etc ,and Marketabpe Security.) 
/Conveyance or Transfer of any kifid not £ s. d. 
hcreinbefoie described .. .. .. 0 10 /) 

(And see Section 62, Above ) « 

By Section 6, Finance Act, 1898 — 

" Ihe delinition ‘ Conveyance on Sale ' includes 
a decree or order for, or having the effect of an 
«^^rdci for, forei. lo.sure Provided that (a) the ad 
valorem .stamj) duty upon any such decree or order 
V.hall not exceed the duty on a sum equal to the 
value of the jiropeity to which the decree or order 
relates, and where the decree or order states that 
value that statement .shalP be conclusive'for the * 
purpose of determining the amount of the duty ; 
and {b) v'herc a^rvalorem stamp duty is paid upoif 
,siH"h dccioe cv order, any conveyance following 
upon such deiiee vr older shall be exempt from 
the ad valorem stanq) duty.", • ^ • 

By Section 10, Finance Act, 1900 — 

" A Conveyaru c on Sale made for any considera- 
tion in rcsp<‘ct whereof it is chaigeablc with ad 
valorem duty, and m further consideration of a 
covenant by the' purchgiser to 'make, or of his 
having previously made, any substantial improve-* 
ment of or addition to the property conveyed to 
him, or of any covenant relating to the subject 
I matter of the conveyance, is not chargeable, and 
shall be decided not to huve be^n chargeable with 
any duty m lespict of such further consideratifi*." 

Where property is conveyed, subject to a mort- 
gage, duty IS payajile upon the amount of the 
mortgage and intefcst up to the date of the 
conveyance. 

As *to#stamping instruments after execution,* see 
Secfiun 15 of the Stamp \t, 1891, under heading 
Stamp buTiES* 

CONVEYAfiCING.— Tliis* is the raAe ‘which is 
giveivto that part of «the law which dea^js with the 
transfer of property from one person tcs^nothiir, 
and with the preparation of the documents and 
deeds which have reference to the same. Stocks 
and shares ar* frequently spoken of as being con- 
veyed or transferred ;*but, in reality, the practice 
of conveyancing is poncerned 'Vith the sale and 
purchase of interests in land, mortgages, leases, 
settlements, wills, p^tnership, deeds, etc. 
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Before the passing of the Conveyancing Act, 1881 , 
the formalities connected with conveyancing weio 
of a veiy intricate .and technical character, thought 
mu^ of its difficulty had been gradually removed 
dunng the fifty years preceding the passing of that 
^ct.* Formerly the work wa« in the hands of a 
special class of legal practitioners known as con- 
veyancfers. These have now almost disap|*eared, 
though a few barristers do still make^ special study 
of the subject, and are employed in the drafting of 

• important deeds, statute the work of opnvey- 
ancing is practically limited to barristers ai^l 
Sojfcitors, unless the work is doii^ by any person 
gratuitously. By Section 44 of the Stamp Act, 1891, 
it ^ provided — 

" Every per.^on who (not being a barrister, or a 
duly certificated solicitor,* law^agent, writer to 
the signet, notary public, conveyancer^ special 
pleader, or draftsman in equity), either directly 
or injjirectly, for or in expectation of any fee, 
gain, or reward, di#ws or ])rc])ares any instru-^ 
men 1;, relating to rUkl or personal estate, er any 
proceeding in law or cmiity, shall incur a fine of 
fifty pounds. • 

“ Pro'v^ded as follows?-- * • , 

“ (1) Tins section does not extend to — * 

• “ (a) Any public officer drawing or preparing 
, instruments in the ceurse of his duty ; or 

“ (6) Any person employed merely to engross 
any instrument or proceeding. 

" (2) The expression ' instrument ' in this 
section does not include — 

" {a) A will or other testamentary inltru- 
ment ; or « 

“ (^) An agreement under Tiand only ; or 
" (c) A letter or power of attorney , or 
* {d) A transfer of stock containing no trust 

or limitation thereof." 

► This section is for the protection the*public ; 
because, although the gicat mf^pculties ha\^ been 
removed, there still remain ^ome intricate points in 
certain kinds, of (^onveyancing with which no one 
b'ut an expert can deal, particularly when the title 
to property is in question As a solicitor is liable to 
pay damages to his client if he is proved to have 
been negligent in conducting any work entrusted 
to him, no one,would think cjf Permitting any person 
other than a solicito* to undertake conveyancing 
work in his behalf. 

The scale of payments to be made for convey- 
ancing are fixed, by general orders issued under tlie 
provisions of the Solicitors' Remuneration Act, 188*. 
These are, of course, Subject to^he teims of any 
Special agreement as to charf.^s made between the 
solicitor and his client. The ciiii^es whicli are charged^ 
upon the exec1!ti(*n of conveyances are noted in the 
article Stamps. • 

CO-OPERATION. — Co-op^ation, in a general 
tftnse, is present whenever diviiion labour 
enables one man to c^vote his time to ftie produc- 
tion of one thing or part of a thing, and to obtain 
from o*tlyrs,what he himself needs. *The Individua- 
list em^asiscs as raumi as^he Socialist the ^larmony 
of tlj^interests of classes m the community; 
unconscious co-opcration«is his theory of life. In 
the narrower sense, Co-operation# is a system m 
business, an economising by bu^uiig in common, 
or an increase of profits ]$y selling in common, A 
co-operative sodety, whether lor distribiUion or 
for production of goods, is S. middle course between. 
Individualism and Socialism. It differs from the 


ftrst Jn its elimination of competition among the 
memT)e*p, harmony of interests is substituted for 
antagonism. of interests , for the motto, " Each for 
himself " is substituted " Each for all." It differs 
from Socialism in that association for the common 
good is voluntary and not compulsory ; it seeks' 
to justify itseli alhd to secure its adopMon by 
results, not by promises. Co-operation may, and 
docs, take many forms. That choracteristio of 
England i,s distril^utive co-o}ieration ; of France, 
productive co-6peration ; of Germany, credit 
associations ; pf Denmark, agricultural co-opera- 
tion ; and of the United States, building societies. 
All these applications *of the principle aim at dis- 
pensing with the need for some, class or other of 
middlemen, who are sujiposed to take toll df goods 
m their passage from the producer to the con- 
sumer Struck by the apparently needless and 
exorbitant profits made by the retailer, men like 
the Rochdale Pioneers of in44 agreed to purchase 
sup])lies wholesale and see to the distribution 
themselves Regarding the capitalist employer as 
*>ne who appropriated of the rtoduce of labour 
more than lus due share, men nave j)ut together 
their small >apita!s. their energy and skill, and 
their ability in managi'rncnt, to foiin a.sHot iations 
in which tAey would ha\e for themselves the whole 
produce ol labour. Similaily, the credit association 
gets nd of the moneylender ; the binJ^ling society 
of the house speculator ; and agricultural associa- 
tions for c^immon purchase and common sale 
enable* even the " small-holder " to make a living. 
Co-opcri^tion does not seek to abolish private 
piopcrty, but rather to make it more general by 
lendering it more accessible, by dividing it into 
small portions, and by giviqg facilities and incentives 
^ to save. By means of his bonuses, his " divi.," 
tn« cnember of a co-operative societ)^ saves almost 
•in spi.t^' 4 )f himself ; he ccon/)misc9 without priva- 
tion. • The greatest betielft’of co-operation, how- 
ever, is the education it provides for those who 
enter into the asscjciafions. The discussion and 
management of collectives interests stimulate and 
invigorate minds, which carf find little cultivation 
in thi.naiipow sphere of individual intciests. The 
need and efficacy of mutual aid become obvious ; 
and a spirit of moderation and foibearancc is gene- 
rated, which contrasts greatly with the bitter, 
though smothered, ill-will that often exists between 
conflicting classes. In the nroductive as.sociations 
those who labour with their liatds learn to appre- 
(la tie the ability shown in management ; and wnen 
those* employed undertake the risks of the busi- 
ness, th§ need for supervision, for watching that 
men f||Ifif.f:heir engagement or venfying that they 
lum/c fiAfilled it, is greatly lessened. In one sense, 
indeed, co-operation may be regarded as an 
attempt to abolish the*distinction between wages 
and ^profits : a Uufiness on co-operative lines is 
controlle(kn«t by the representatives of the investor, 
but by thc^members themselves, whether workers 
or consumers. Tlf^ larger interests bring out higher 
ambitions and a steadiness and self-respect which 
are of tbe utmost advantage to the community. 

The chief difficulty fff co-operation lies in the 
question of management. Co-operators are unwill- 
ing tp pay the market value for the services of the 
bufcfr managers, and may prefer to pay less and be 
scived worse than is good for the concern. More- 
over,^ it IS doubtful whether the manager they 
appoint will . be able to enforce the necessary 
discipUne over those on whom his place depends. 
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The distributive associations in England pQ^seiA 
advantages which have made them .decid^ suc- 
cesses. From the first, they adopt^ a system of 
cash payments ; they sold at retA "prices so as 
to permit of bonuses ia proportion to the value of 
purchases ; they saved expenses of advertising, and 
were ^t sure of a steady flow of ^business ; there 
was the less likelihood of the sale of adulterated 
goods ; and they have consistently encouraged 
social feelings and educative facilities a^iong their 
members. Success in directions ^thcr than dis- 
tribution has been less decisive ; but an instance 
may bo quoted from the report of the Small 
Holding.s Commission ■ * ^ 

“ 'Fhe best results can only be obtained b^ means 
of some organisation which will put the small pro- 
ducer into such a position as to enable him to 
obtain a fair return for his produce and satisfy his 
requirements as cheaply as possible. 

“ This can only be done by the formation of co- 
operative trading societies on a sufficiently large 
scale to enable them to command the services of 
thoroughly competent managers, and by affiliating 
the small societies to these large organisations. 

" If each small holder attempts 1% deal as an 
isolated unit not only with the productive, but 
also with the distributive, side of his biAiness, it is 
certain that he cannot hope to obtaiif the best 
market priq^s for his produce. . . . 

There seems no doubt that if all the large indus- 
trial distributive co-operative societies ^ould under- 
take to organise the trade of the agricultural socie- 
ties and t# purchase their produce at faq; market 
prices, they would be able to obtain the bulk of 
their supplies from home sources, and the producers 
could rely on far better prices than tney now 
obtain from local dealers or hucksters.” 

COPAIBA.-^ Also callcHl Copaiva. It is a bnisarn 
of a yellowish colour* consisting of a rcsam.and a* 
volatile oil. The odoUf is* aromatic and plaasant, 
but the taste is bitter. It is obtained by exudation 
from various trees which aA3 indigenous to tropical 
America. It is used in mitUcme in chronic bronchitis, 
to alleviate coughs, aiti in cases of internal inflam- 
mation. It acts as a stimulant and dismfectiitit. 

COPAL.— A gum resin obtained from vaiious 
tropical tree* growing in the F.ast Indies, Brazil, 
and Zanzibar. The best African variety is senu- 
fossil, being found imbedded in the ground. Copal 
is yellowish in colour ^nd semi-transparent, some- 
what resembling atvbcr. When heated, it is soluble 
in alcohol, ettier, oil of turpentine, and hnscec> oil. 
It IS much used in the manufacti*fe of lacquers and 
varnishes. * « 

COPALCHI BARK.— The bark of Central 
American shrub. It resembles cascarillrf in •its 
properties, and contains a bitter alkaloid, which*is 
sometimes used as a sub.statute for quinine. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP. — By cc^p-^.rlncrship is meant 
any profit-sharing scheme in which' th;' <f:mp!oyoes 
of a firm are not only entitled to a %hare ir^ the 
profits made, but also to a voice*in the management 
of the firm's afiairs. It will thus be noticed that it 
IS distinguished from simple profit -sharmi^ m that 
co-partnership gives emjnoyees a share in the 
management, whereas profit-sharing does not. 
Co-partnership is, therefore, much su}>erior. as a 
system to a mere wage-earning method, foi* the 
interest of the employee in the business is more 
direct under co-partnership, and thus conduces to 
the maximum of efficiency. The to^lartnersh^•) of 
labour with capital means that the worker receives 
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an addition to the standard wages of the trade and 
some shjire in the final profit of the business, the 
•whole br a part of such share accumulating in the 
(:apital of the business employmg him, thus putting 
him in the position of a shareholder. 

An inquiry into psofit-shariog and co-partnorshia 
was made by the Labour Department of the Boai^ 
of Trade a few years ago, and some of the’ salient 
points giveh ifi the report may be noted. In the 
majority of the cases considered, the total amount 
allottcil for distribution amqpg the employees as* 
lynus was a fixed proportion of the profits, the 
latter being the^profits earned in the year preceAig 
the distribution. In some cases, a jyirt of the pronts 
was carried forward in order to enable a bonus to 
be paid in an occasional bad year. 'Ihe inquiry 
. elicited the fact ^hat.^n many instances, participa- 
tion iTM Ihe profit-sharing was confined to the 
employles who possessed certain qualifications, the 
most frequent of which was a certain length of 
service with the firm. In s^era) mstancef, concU- 
*tions^wcre attached to parricipation, by far the 
most frequent being the sij^ing of a corftract of 
, service for a stated pernM. As a general rule, the 
shares owned by tjie enuiloyees of a firm m which 
^ sciicftie of co-partnership is m Oj)f 4 fation give 
theip the ordinary voting powers;* and m many 
cases there exist joint committees composed of# 
employers and employes for consultation # on 
ordinary busmess affairs 

Great diversity exists between present-day 
co-partnership schemes. At one extreme is that 
of such undertakings as the boot manufacturers of 
Kettering, whose system almost resembles pro- 
(liicttve co-operation, differing only in the fact 
that they have capitalists on the board of directors 
^ who do not work in the factory. At the other end 
are < ases, barely separated frtm profit-sharing, m 
which the operatives exercise but little control, the 
chief ffmctiqn of ^leir representatives being to ' 
voice Ihe gncvani^s of the men. 

Complete co-partnei^hip involves — 

1. The payment of the exist iTig standard wages 
of labour 

2. Ihe payment of a fixed rate of interest on 
capital. 

3 The division of the surplus profit between 
capital and labour in agreed,])ro])ornons 

4 I'hc payment for pait of the employee’s 
labour by the allotim*nt oi shares in the capital. 

5 A share in the control of the business by the 
W'preseatatives of the employees. 

At the presciV. clay thefe arc* in existence a 
number of co-partnership productive socictfef 
which attempt to Ufiinnonisc j^he interests of pro- 
ducer and consumer, with due iiDgffid also to the 
claims cM the holders cj capital. They arc working- 
( lass organisations earned on with careful attention 
to the \vclLare the workers, as well as to the prb- 
lUiction of honest goods at a fair price. Speaking 
broadly, tlic proftts of the business are used, first, 
to pay a fixed rate of interest (5 per (;cilL m most 
cases) cyi share capital #nd to build up Reserve ; 
secondly, to pay a dividend on purchascakto the' 
1 onsumcr ; and, thirdly, to pay a dividend on 
wages to the workers Educational and provident 
funds are formcc^to aid the welfare of the workmen. 
Idle workers, in ^ost oases, receive their profits 
capitali'sed in shares ; they occtfpy seats on the 
• committee of managcYnent, and in some cases 
constitute the whole committee. 
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"nie Allowing is a typical instance of the way in 
which such a. workman's productive socnity dis- 
tributes its hcdi-y early profits^— • • 

* A Pnnttng Society. 


• Interest on Shares at 5% pei^annuni . 
•Dividend on Shares at 1^% per annum 
Employees’ Dividend at 6(t. in / . . 

Customers' Dividend at 6d. in . • 

^ Educational Fund 
Reserve Fund . • 

, I^lance tamed forw'ard . « 

• Total 


£ 

233 

58 

112 
10 
• 50 
400 ^ 

/984 


The distnbuti^^n of the final profit shows that, 
after the worker has had hit staiWard W'ages and 
the capitalist his standard interest on shaM'S, the 
capitalist gets 30 per cent, of the remaining profit, 
labour gpts 40 per cent., and the consumer gets 
30 per -cent. • i 

The ^me principle# of co-paitnership ha» also 
been applied to businesses of tapitalist origin, 
through the adoption, by Aie capital holders, of the 
practice of sharing the profit of^the business with 
the workcr#m it Ihc proportion of profit all(?tted* 
to labour musrbc settled definitely for tiuc prbfit- 
%haring ; but if there is a^jy objection to the details 
beiftg made jmblic, these can be kept seirct. 
Co-partnership demands that the share of profit 
coming to the worker must be capitalised, in order 
that the latter may become a part-owner of the 
business in which lie is employed. 


With icgard to the cjuestion of the control oniie 
affairs of jirolit-shanng businesses, < he w'oikers nave 
not as yet much voice in managemcmt in the 
majoaly of cases flbwever, since the publication of * 
the Whitley Report {qv), winch lecommended 
natiojiar and district joint standing iinlustrial 
councils 111 oath tiadc, and jOmt ((ynimittces of 
management and workers in eveVy woiksl)op-*-1he 
movement towards a sharTng of infernal control, 
between manageftient and labour has gained' 
considerable strength 

Below are given the regulations of a simple 
scheme recently started by a fiim of cloth manu- 
factureii — • 

J)!Vt<it$in of Profits 

1. The profits of the firm wiU be disiiibuted as 
follows — 

{a) Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum will be paid on the Piojirietors’ Cajiit.ll 
and Employ#(“s’ Lf)an Camtnl tor the period 
* •(luring wlncli such capital nas been invested m , 
the firm. , • • 

(f)) Remitf^id^r of tlic ^hvisible profit will be 
used to provide ; ^ * 

(1) Additional Inter^t on Proprndors’ and 

• Ein])loyees’ Loan Cajutal. , • 

(2) Bonus on wages 

[the basis of this division will* be* as fol- 
*lcj^; The to^al capital fo» the year, and 
t/e total wages and salaries for tj;ie year, 

• ^^ill be added together, and the profit 
divided between them pro rata ] 

2. Interest on the Em])loyccs' koan Caj)ital wifi 

be payable in cash. j 

3. Bonus on wages w^ not bp payable in <ash, 
but will be creifitcd to the employees' individual 
Loan Capital Accounts. The Proprietors shall, howt 
ever, have the option of pa;^mg any part or all the 
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bbnu^ in cash at any time, if additional capital is 
not required .in the business. 

4. No employee shall be entitled to any bonus on 
wages unless 8%:h employee is still In the en^oy 
of the firm at the end of the financial year of the 
firm, and has been cpntinuously in the ein^oy of 
the firm fot a* least six months iinmcaiately 
preceding the end of such financial year. 

Any bonus due on wages paid to employees who 
have not bpen iri tiio employ of the firm during the 
period ncce.ssary for them to become entitled to 
participate m bonus will be credited to a sjMcial 
Employees' Benefit I'und. Ihis fund will be 
ajuiihislercd to provufe help in needy cases, and 
for the •general benefit of employees, and will bo 
(onfmed entirely to the wcllare of employees of the 
firm only. % 

5 Before arriving at the amount of divisible 
profits, the Piopiietors may^ make such resei'ves as 
may be recommended by the firm’s accountants. 

(5 The amount of divisible profits as certified by 
the firm's accountants to be conclusive without 
ffcrthcr evidence. 3* 

tfmployecs' Loan Capital. 

7 'lo consist of — 

(a) Accumulating bonus on wages. 

{b) Cash which may be brought in by any 
emjiloyee fiom time to time at tho*'kscretion of 
the Proprietors. • 

Withdrawal of Capital. 

8. Any employee, either whilst an ciflploye© or 
when leaving the employ, may withdraw any part 
or the whole of any Loan Capital contributed in 
cash (as distinguished from bonus on wages), on 
agvvmg three months' notice in writin|, such notice 
4o*bi given on the first dajy of Jarnfary, the first 
day oiiAfinl, the first df^ qj ^uly, and the first day 
of Ocfbber in any year. 


9. An employee, whilst an em’jiloyee of the firm, 
cannot withdraw anf part of his or her Loan Capital 
accumulated by bonus oil? wages as distinguished 
from actual cash contributed. Provided that an 
cuijilc^ycc v^iosci total Loan Capital (as accmmulated 
by bonus on wages) cxc eecls the sum of the full 
wages of one year may be allowocFlo withdraw 
biK h exc ess. 

10 When an employee leaves the employ of the 
fii m’bc'fore the end of the fiiiancial year of the firm, 
the Proprictois may at their diK’rctiqn either — 

(A) Repay tkp whole or any part of the Loan 
Cajutn^ (us accumukted by bonus on wages) 
, staiqlin^i^ to the credit of the emjiloyee immedi- 
ately* without notice. 

» (/;) Withhold repayment of the whole or any 

part of the Loan Capita) (as accumulated by 
bofius on wage^ jbtanclmg to the credit of the 
employee a period of six months. 

I ^ Wh(!il* an cypydoyee (whilst employed by the 
firm or on leaving the employ of the firm), before 
the end of the financed year, withdraws the whole 
or any fart of the Loan Cayutal standing to the 
{ redit of sue h employed, interest will be paid at 
4 per cent per annum for the period during which 
the Capital has been invested in the firm, 

simc-^i the\commenccm(mt of the current financial 
year , or such employee shall have the option of 
recertring at the end of the cuiTcnt financial year 
intcyest at the* same rate as is paid on the remainder 
of I he capital. 
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12. None of the regulations of tins, scheme shall 
be construed in such a manner ajJ to make any 
employee of the firm a partner ofwhft firm within 
the meaning of the terms of the Partnership Act, 
1890, or the Limited Partnerships Act, 1907, or to 
be entitled to any of the rights of any such partner. 

13. The Propnetors shall have the right to cancel 
this scheme in its entirety, at the end of any 
financial year of the firm, on the^ayment by the 
Proprietors of all Loan Capital due to the employees, 
together with accumulated interest;^ and bonuses. 

14. The Proprietors shall have the right to sell 

or otherwise dispose of the nusmcs^ to a Compai^ 
formed and registered under the CompanAs Acts, 
1908 to 1917, or any other similar Acts and to issue 
shares in such Company in payment the Em- 
ployees' Loan Capital. Such shares to be subject 
to such rights and rcs^ictions as are laid down 117 
these regulations, so far as they are consistent with 
the terms of the Acts under which tlic Company , 
is.registcred. Provided that any elhployee who has 
contributed Loafl# Capital in cash shaW have tl/h 
option of receiving repayment of such Loan Capital « 
either in cash or in Shares. % 

15. If any doubt or dispute should anse;as to the 
meaning of any of the regulations of t^s scheme, 
the Propnetors shall have the sole right of deciding 
the matter<i«i doubt or dispute. 

J6. A Committee ropresi-ntative of cjyery depart- 
ment of the firm will bo formed to take injo cot- 
sideration and advise upon any question that may 
arise frortl*timo to time affecting this siherne and 
the general welfare of the employees. 

17, All books and papers issued to cmjdoyees in 
regard to the scheme are the property of the Pro 
prietors, to bo given up by employees on leavii 4 f;i» 
the employ or the firm, and must also be submftfei^ 
for examination at ary time. • 

[It is necessary for ifte beneficial working 4:>f tlu' 
scheme, and especially during its mauguiation, that 
there should be a spirit of c4j-ofjeratioti and willing- 
ness on the part of employees, and that they and 
their committee shoutl give all the assistance m 
their power to the Proprietors m reghrd *9 ary 
difficulties and questions whidi may aiisc.] 

Other aspects of the question arc^ disi ussecl in the 
article on Profit-shaking Schemes (qv) 

COPPER.^ — Probably the earliest rnetal used in 
manufacture. It is foi^ncl native in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake SupeHor. Its principal ores are copper 
pyrites, copper glance, and malachite, whic;h*are 
widely distributed, the chief sifpplies for Biitish 
consumption coming from* Cornwall aru^ Devon- 
shire, Spain, Portugal, and Australia. 4ywaiisea fc 
the greatest centre of the smelting process? Thf-rc 
are also large deposits of copper in the United 
States, where the working*of this metal is nqw an 
important industry. Copper Ti'-^eddish in colour, 
but becomes green on exposure to cTHi'F»p*air It is 
malleable, ductile, and tenaciou^^and ft* one o^ the 
best known^onductors of heat and electricity. Its 
specific gravity is 8 9. I'he uses of copper are 
numerous. It is employed foi cngraviigs and 
etchings, for copying by ^dectrotype, for electric 
conductors (as already mentioned), and for kitchen 
utensils, etc. Its alloys are .also of enoijnous 
importance to manufacturers, the best kn/iwn b'hmg 
bell-metal, brass, bronze, gun metal, and speculum 
metal. Sulphate of copper is a blue crystalline ^olid, 
known a.s blue-stone or blue vitriol.* It is nseil in 
calico-printing, in electrotyping, m the manufacture 
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of various pigmeqts, and in agriculture as a weed 
destroyer. Powdered acetate of copper is known 
• as verdigris, and is much used as a pigment. 

COPPERAS. — A name formerly ^ven to sulphate 
of iron or green vitriol. Copperas is used in dyeing 
black and in the pi^paration of ink, • • 

COPPER COINS. — toiifs made of real copper w€«e 
first fesued, in 1672, and they continued to be the 
kind of issue tintil they were replaced by bronse in 
1860. In spite of the change in the metal, bronse 
coins «ire still commonly spe^en of as “ coppers.”* 
Ilronze is a mi^ed metal, copiposed of 95 part| of 
copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. Copper coins *|re 
legal tender to the amount of twelve pence only. 
The figure of Britannia upon the’eoins is said to 
have been modelled from Frances Stuart, the beauty, 
who afterwards i^ecame Duchess bf Richmond 
COPEA. — Xfie dried kernels of the cocoaiiut (q.v.) 
from ^uch cocoanut oil is obtained. The chief 
supplies come from the South Pacific Islands, and 
j arc exported from Ceylon. *Vast quantitiea of this 
matetial are imported into (^his country and into 
other European States for the manufacture of 
, margarine, of which it ^orms the principal com- 
ponent. Copra fplant^tions are numerous and 
/■api^lly extending, principally in the Outch East 
Indies, the Straits Settlements, Etirneo, and m 
many parts of equatorial Africa and South Ameiicaf 
COPROLITES. — The ‘fossilised excrement# of 
certain extinct animals, chiefly marine reptiles. 
They arc found in various strata, and, owing to the 
presence of phosjjiiate of hme, are valuable in the 
prcfaration of artificial manures. They have been 
obtained from HanoviT and from Pennsylvania. 

COPYHOLD. — jThis is the name of an estate or a 
right of holding land for which the holder, who is 
called the copyholder, can show no other titlg than 
the entry in the rolls of the maflional court made by 
the steward of the manor. 

I'hi^* tenure is o^ great antiquity. The ^copy- * 
hokjerti were origirially nothing more than villeins 
who were permitted by their lords to hold plots of 
'.land, in leturn for which they .wer# compelled to 
perform certain services for the lords. The land 
belonged absolutely to the lords, who could remove 
the villeins from their holdings at will, but so long 
as the services were ([uly rendered, the tenants were 
no doubt permitted to remain upon the land in 

E eace. When one died, his IMding would be taken 
y his suc( essors, and so from generation to 
generation the land would pass from one to another. 

In early times the name of the tenant was written 
fipoii the rolls of the manoi , i^ong with a note of the 
services he had t^ r^der or the aAount he had t<^ 
^pay dhe parchment "roll'' is now replaced by 
a book, but the tenant* of a copyholij is still said to 
be enrolled or entered jjpon the rblls of 4he manor, 

A copy T)f the entry cgi the rolls was given to the 
tenant as evidence of Ifis enrolment, whence he w^s 
called a* C(^)yholder ; that is, a holder of the land 
by copy of the entry. \ 

In connection Vith the transfer of copyholds, 
there is usually a covenant k'a surrender^ that is, 
a deed jfi which the veniior covenants to ^^render 
the land to the ford of the manor to the us^wf the * 

S urchaser. The actual tfansfer is effected by sur- 
;nder and admittance. By the surrender an 
equitable interest only is vested in the surrenderee 
and adrjiittance i% requiimd to perfect his title. A 
surrender may be mad^ either in* court or out of 
•court. If made in court, it is entered on the rolls 
and a copy of the surrender is given to the purchaser. 
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^,11 tl»© surrender is made out of court, a memo- 
^ randum In wrijing of it is jprepared aod si^ied by 
parties steward, and it is then entered • 

upon the^oUs. ^ | I 

The mode of surrender is for the person on the 
' rolls, either himself or by duly^ppointed attorney, 

• , ^ attend before the steward and surrender, either 
dtfectly’or pursuant to a covenant to surrendoa, the 
copyhold tenement to the Jord to tjje Use of the 
purchaser, and tlie steward then makes out the 
• aiuhrender, which is a copy of the entry cgi the 
court rolls, and has it stamped. The purchaser ma;^ 
attdhd at th^ same ticSe and take admittam e, or- hJ 
msfy attend at gome subsequent court or out of 
court to take admittance. In the former case, the 
surrender and almittanie usually appear on the 
copy of the courft rolls deliver'd bg the steward to 
the purchaser. In the latter case there ma two 
copies of the court rolls, namely, a surrenAr and 
an admittance. The suriender is the instniment' 
require(^*to be stainpe^ but the admittance does 
not require a stamp, ^mctimes, m practice, where 
there is% covehant ta surrender in a deed wluch 
deals with both freehold gind copyhold property, 
such deed is impressed wiUi th(^ usual ad valorem 
stamp on tl^ full purchase money, and in thflt sase , 
the surrender b%ii s only a ten shilling stamp, otl^er- 
Tjrise it must be stamped according to the purchase 
pricjj of the copyholds • 

Jn the case of a devisee under a will or in an 
intesti* zy, there is no surrender, and the admittances 
merely set out th.it A. B has Jjecn admitted a 
devisee or copyhold heir-at-law of the decea^ctl 
tenant^on the rolls. 

On a, copy surrender and admittance, the stevurd 
certifies that the original sui render Is duly stamped, 
'i'he cci'tifu ate is some such form as — 

IT certify that tkP surrender under which this 
admitt^im r is itranted bears the proper ad valorem 
» stantp of \ % \ 

As the customs of manors vary so \ery inudi, a 
j 'rson who deals with copy bolus should always 
ascertain from |he ^toward of any particular manor 
what deeds and documents aic necessary. Even 
manors that are <juite close together may have 
different customs in the transfer of the piopcrty. 

l^Vhere a vendor and j)urc baser personally attend 
thft manor cour| to surrender ahd take admittance, 
tlire may not be any dJbd of covenant to surrender. 

I er^'iniist, however, except in cases of a cjcvisc or 
jttnt, always be a surrender, and the title cannot 
ilimplcte till admittance has taken place. A 
Ifin who has ceased to hold any interest in the'' 
r^rty may rcniain tcfiant on thc«oll.s, and though 
kivenant to surrender is executed it may not be 
acted upon for some yrne afttirv^irds, for so long as 
there is a 4yii^ tenant on the couit r(Ms the lord 
cannot (even though he kn^ws sue h ten^lnt has 
ceased to have any interest) Jompel anyone el.se to 
cotne in and be admitted In the case of Jlii death 
of such a tenant, his hjir-at-law or devisee must be 
admitted before a purt:haser can ;• and vrfry often, 
instead *of waging fine^^and fees, tin* ai tiial owner 
has more to pay. ^ ^ 

* If a j^venant to surrender and a copy admittance 
of the copyholder, along with the prior deeds, are 
lodged as security under a^nemoran*lum of deposit,^ 
it IS said that the banker has a rdiable security ; 
but it would appear that only i^i^ally satisfactory 
way to obtain a sicunty over copyhold projferty is 
by mortgage, and surreniJer *to the lord to the use 

of the mortgagee. This surrencier is entered on the 
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cdurt^olls as being subject to a condition that, on 
payment of mortgage debt, the surrender will 
become void.. Slch a surrender is called a conditional 
surrender. • ^ 

It is not usual for a mortgagee to seek admittance. 
This course is adoptex^in oi^er to avoid payii|^nt of 
the fines and fee» which would be payable upon his 
admittance, and would again bo payable upon the 
re-admittance of tl^e mortgagor upon payment of 
the debt. A nior^agoe can at any time perfect his 
title by obtaining admittance as from tne date of 
the surrender, which safeguards him from the danger 
of any subsequent mor^ageo obtaining admittance 
in^^,oftt of him. ‘ When the mo»tgage debt is repaid, 
a mcmoftindum of satisfaction is entered uppn the 
court rolls, the mortgagee executes a deed of release 
and the mojjtgagor thereupon occupies the position 
he did before the conditional sui render was made, 

If a mortgagee does not g^t his covenant to sur- 
render completed by a conditional surrender entered 
upon the rolls, his chaigt’ may be postponed to a 
' subsequent mor*gagi‘e who does obtain such ^ 
conditional surrender upon the rcift.s. 

^ A .simple deposit of the copies of the court roll 
creates an eqiJitable mortgage, but there is the risk, 
as above jstaled, of a moitgagee obtaining a con- 
ditional si^endcr on the rolls ; and it is quite 
po.ssible, irr certain case.s, for the copyholder to dis- 
po.se of the property without the copy tt4*tho admit- 
tance, which may be in another person's hancte, 
bdhg require!^ at all. 

In the cas<; of loint tenants, the admission of one 
IS cquid t 9 the admission of all of them, bdt tenants 
in common must be admitted severally, and a fine 
will be due from efich of them. 

Fines are usually payable by a tenant upon 
^(^hnitiante Ihe amounts of tne firms vary; in 
some >ca.scs they are small, though iif other casw 
they ar^ luge. Some of th^yaie .fixed and others 
arbitrary. An arhitrary^finc generally amounts to 
two years' improved value of tile copyhold tene- 
ment. They may al»o bb payable upon the death 
of the loid or the death of Qe tenant, or upon both 
events. ** 

Wh. e, copyhold land is freed from all customary 
dulies it IS said to be enfranchised. (See 
Enfranchisfmkn r ) <* 

Where equitable copyholds are foujid, the prop- 
erty 13 transferable by conveyance, subject to the 
groun’d landlord's claims, ground rpnt with 

right of recovering the same ThP lpga|^ estate vests 
in th^ ground landlord or his trustee, and his name 
will appear on the «aurt roll. Equitable copyholds 
are consn'ijred to p«*a8 good as freeholds. 

13y the Sf^mp Act, 1891, the duty is as follows — 
Cop^holX and Customary Estates — 

• Instruments relating theieto. Upon a 
b.'ile thereof (spy 'C onveyance). 

Upon q ^.,^. 2 ortgage thereof (see 

MORTtlAflE). 

IJjfbn a demise ’‘thereof (see Leasb*^ 
hold) 

Upon ^y other occasion. 

Surrcmicr oi grant t^ade out of 
court, or the memorandum thereof, 
and copy of court roll of any sur- I s. d. 
^ceudeix^or grant made in court .. 0 10 0 

If the copyhold deeds are deposited with a 
ir.emofandum of deposit under hand, the duty on 
j the nqemorandum is the same as in the case of other 
deeds (see Equitable Mortgage, Title Deeds), 
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In Ireland there is no copyhold land, apd (tie 
creation of copyhold tenure om b<^n impossible in 
England since the teigns of EdsMd I. , Under 
certain conditions copyhold land/jm&y be enfran- 
chised, and the holding turned into freehold, with 
all t^ incidents and customs pf the manor destroyed. 

When a copyholder becomes bankrupt his trustee 
may either cu^laim the land, or deal with it as if 
it had been surrendered, and co^^vey it to eny person 
he may appoint, who is to be adc^^ttcd or otherwise 
invested witliout any intervening admission on the 
part of the trustee himself, 

COPYINO.— The most common, although by no 
means the best, method of copying letters, inbcu<<es, 
etc., is that of the press copy book. If tlfe letters, 
etc., are carefully copied, the results by this method 
are generally legible enough, but it is being rapidly 
superseded by the rotary copier, which copies with- 
out smearing or disfig|^ring the correspondence, 
copy a letter written m copying ink into the press 
copy book, the sheet is damped by a brush kept ^ 
for the purpose, and the superffuous moisture js 
absorbed by a dlrying sheet. Over the drying sh<fct 
is placed an oil sheet to prevent the moisture pene-, 
trating to and spoiling the pages of Che letter book 
on which letters have already boon cof^ed The 
book is .gently squeezed in the copyinj^ press, and 
then the dryer is removed and the Imter placed 
face down>*’3rds on the damp page (facing the front 
o^ the book), and another oil sheet placed behiiuji it. 
It is then squeezed tightly in the press for a^omi nt 
or two. Typewritten letters are copied in much 
the samtf manner, except that damp sheets made 
of rubber or linen (velveteen is an excellent sub- 
stitute) are used instead of a brush. The method 
is as follows : Lay an oil sheet under the page to 
be copied iioon, and on ihe oil sheet the letter^ 07. 
Other document to be copied ; then place the 
tissue page a damp heet and an oil sheet ^ver ail 
A dozen letters may m "Copied at the san e time, 
each page, of course, being separated by an oil 
sheet, and each tissue ^'lav.ng over it a damp 
sheet. By the rotary cc'pier the letters are copied on 
a continuous sheet paper which runs tmough 
the machine The letters to be copied, re fed 
between the rollers, and may be copied rapidly and 
with ease : ‘.ach copy is afterwards cut off the roll 
with a pair<jDf scissors, unless the machine has a 
knife wm1Jh ,--.ut» the roll as each letter is copied 
(See Duplicating.) ^ 

COPY, ST^AMPt ON. — The following are the stamp 
duties imposed by the Stamp Act,,jl891 , as to co)..ies — 

Copy or Extract [attested cr 1« any mamur 
authenticated) of or from-^ • , 


to fHWon- 


(1) An instrument chargeable with'* 
any duty. 

(2) An original will, t<‘stament, or 
codicil. 

(3) The probate or probate c6p^ ef 

a wilier c(^icil. g *' 

(4) Al^y letters of administration or 
any confirmation of a testament 

(5) Any public register {except anV 
register of births, bapHsms, tnantages, 
deaths, or burials). 

(6) The books, rolls, or records of 

any court. i 

In the case of an instrument charge 
able with duty not amounting to Is. 

In any other case 


Exemptions . ( 1 ) Copy or extract of 
or from any law preceding. ‘'Jk 
f2) Copy or extract in Scotfig^jj * 
i. from the commission of any, ft 
a delegate or representative to 
vention of royal ‘eurghs, or the general 
assembly or any presbytery or church 
cdurt. 

And see SeeVon 63, as follows — 

“ An attested or otherwise authenticate^ copy 
or extract of or front — ^ 

f " (1) An instrument; chargeable with any ^ 
duty , * 

“ (2) An original will, testament, or codicil ; 

“ (3) The probate or problte copy of a will ' 
or cckIiciI ; I . I 

“ (4) Letters |Df admimsfration or a con- 
fiLnation of a testament ; . ' ’ i 

man be stamped at any time within fourteen 
days after the date of the atte.station or 
. authentication on paym^t of the duty^only " 

Copy or Extract [certified) of or from 
any regester of births^' baptisms, mar- 
riages, (leaths, om burials . . . . ..001 

rt Exemptions. ( 1 ) Copy or extrf-ct 
furnished by any clergyman, regl'Strar, 
or other official person pursuant to and 
for the purposes of <\ny Act, 01 fur- 
nished to any general or su})crmtend- 
ing registrar under any general regula- 
tion. « 

(2) Copy or extract for which the 
peuson giving the same is not entitled 
IX) any fee or^ reward. 

And sec Section 64, as follows — 

“ The duty upon a ceitihed copy or extract 0 ^ 
or from any register of biitths, baptisms, Tnum- ^ 
ages, deaths, or burials is to be paid by the peV^nri 
requiring the «t,')py or extract, and iffay be^' 
^caoted by au adhesive stamp, which is to be 
cancelled by the person by whom the copy or 
e.xtract is signed bidore he (Khvcis the same out* 
of his hands, custody, or power." 

(See Attested Copy, Office Copy.) 

COPYRIGHT, — By copyright is meant the 
right to produce or ^reproduce any original hteraiV, 
dramatic, musical, or artustic woiik, or any sub- 
stantial part thereof, in aKy mafetial fo.m wha- 
soever, ^and in any language, which is coiifenC'^ 
statute upon the author of the work and his 
I he substantive law on the subjects is now cont^*^ 
in the Copyright Act, 1911. 

Copyright i.s » not necessarily dependent t**!! 

'/ s d.r p^iblication, and includes the right to perform,' 01 
in case of a lecture, 'speech,, or sermon, to deliver 
the work, 01 any subs|.antial part* thereof, in public ; 
if the 'work is iinpuNished, to publish the work ; 
and also includes tlisi sole right, in the case of a 
dramatic, work, to convert it into a novel or otner 
non-dramatic work ; in the ase of a ndVel or other 
non-dramatic w^irk, or of an artistic work^ to con- 
vert it into a dramatic work< by way of ^rformance 
in puljhc or otherwise ;aand in the case of a literary, 
dramatic, or musical work, to make an>^ -record, 
^perforated roll, cinematograph film, or other con- 
trivance by means of which the work may be 
mechanically performed or delivered ; and to 
authorise any syrh aett^as aforesaid 

Ihiblication, in relatiofi to an^ work, means the 
. issue of copies of the '’work to the public, and does 
not include the performance in public of a dramatic 


llie same 
dvty as 
such iii- 
stn*met t. 

0 1 0 
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jrtWc wrk. construction of ^ ^ ordered to grant a 

tural work of issue, however ofohotT. n ^ r reproduce the work, or perform the work 

grephs aad mSKj^Toi works of sculntnr^ ^ aod subject to such 

afStectural \3BPof art is not deemed conditions as *e fcdiaal Committee think fit. 

puWitation of . such works. ^ ^ ^ ^ Infringement of Cbpyrigbt, Copyright is infringed 

.Copyright extends throughout the United Kina ^ ivitho^t the consent ^f the 

^ ^om and. subject to som®e qualSication^^ ^ 

, Bntish possessions wherein the. Couvrnyht Arf i ^ ^ is vested m s\ich owner. The 

adopted by the locS repdafure o;* Hh!!* ^ Z™” abrtwd of copies, Vhich. if made 

been declared to be-operative bv Order, m ^ irffnnge copyright, may be 


a.a. V Au oruer mat convriiiht 

OjOM at^h, t^t the* subject-matter, if a'^pub- 
P“t>>>»>'ed withni^uch paJt of 
dominions as is subject to tL law 

' work-^^afthp “ -unjiublished 

■ tte 7nX^ author was at the date of the making 
^ 01 me woA a Bnti.sh subjcit.for iw.sident wiAin 
su^ part of the King's dominions. | 

Ownership of Copyright. In most cases the autAir 

o th^Znir^al “ ‘■‘"f** ^ the owner 

of the original negative. ijJ icgaided as the first 

Oj^cr of the copyiight tllrein ; but wheic the 
original of an engi ageing, photograph, or 
ordered by some other peison. and 
valuable consideiiLtion (see Con- 
sideration) iin pursuance of tl^t order, the peisofi 
who gave such older will be tie first ownci of Uie 
^p^ght. m rile absence ot^any agreement to the* 

the employment of s^jine other jierson unger a 
^ervKe or apiirentic^ip, and the work 
was made in the course of histS^oyment bv that 

ewp^^xd will in tl^^ absence of a®pgreemeril to 
^ry, bo the hist ownei of the copynglit. . 
of the copyiight in any work may 
4 nght, either wholly «r partially, and 
^rally or subject to linutations to any 
Tountry, and either for the whole teiin 
Jright or for' any part thereof, and may 
Interest m the right by licciK.e. but no 
Inent or grant will bclvalid thilessVt is 
*nd signed by the^wncr of the ngfft in 
"hith tbf assignment or grant isTnade, 
ly authorised agent. 

*Py*’*Sbt. Generally speaking, copyright 
he hte of the author and a period of 
fter Ills deatif ; m photographs lor 



person who knowingly deals in, or dis- 
tributes or by way of trade exhibits in public, a 
^01 Iw which infringes •opyright. or who for his 
private prolit.permits a theatre or other iilace of 

™,hi', "ZT"* P«rJo.mance in 

public of the work witlumt the consent of the owner 
of the copyright, unless he was not aware, and had 
no reasonable, ground foi susiiecting, that the 
perfoimance wotikl be an infnngSnent of copyright. 

Ihe above shoi^ statement as to what is infringe- 
^lent must be read with some qualification, for it is 
expressly declared that the following act.s shall not 
constitute an infringement of copyright — 

(1) *Any fair de«lin|: with any work for the pur- 

T>oses of private stud^. research, criticism, ro^w 
or newsp.qier Amniaiy. ^ ’ 

(2) Where ffle author of an artistic work is not 

tke ownei o^lhe cojiynght therein, the u^by the 
author of any mould, cast, sketch, plan, model, or 
.study made by him for the purpose of the work, 
piovided that he does not thereby repeat or imitate • 
the main design of that work. . « 

(3) # The makiitg or publishing of paintinga draw*? 
mgs. engiHvings. or photographs of a work of 
sculpture Of arlistio craftsmanship, if permanently 

or fie making 
enjjavings. or 

photographs^ (which are not in Ihfc natuie of archi- 
tectura drawings or flans^ any architectural 
work of ait, or the making or publisliing of photo- 
giaphs ^ painlinga. it^wings, or engraving, the 
(opyrigy in which is not private property and 
which 'ire situate m a pifiq^ place or building. 
magitamlSl whoUy <,r in part by public funds. ^ 

(4) Ihe publication in a collection, mainly corn- 

01 non-f ntfvrif.tif rr>ci44-,o.- , . 


Jin tlie making of* the nc*galive ; but 
aftei the expiiation of tw6nty-five 
he cas 9 of a work in winch copyiight 
TO the jiassung of the Copyi iglit 
O'^m^he (fee'*’' ’ 


posed of non-copyright matter'ToiTi iiTAmended 
schools, and so described in the title 


f^om^he (jeath of fhe #iuthor of 
. ;;7' 'rk, copyright m the woik is not 
fifringed,by the retired net ion of the 
' . ^rson so* reproducing provesa 

nrJw )j;ri!ing of his intention 

"W?3^Sk work, andr ttiilt he has jiaid to, 
owner of the cu»yi-ight 
of all copies of the k sold 

which h,4 publishes thq,wW 

the^eath of the author of a 
itet^MH^ramatic or musical work which has 

performed m '^nibhc. a complaint is 
De Judicial •Committee of the Privi^ 
at tl^ owner of the cc^yright in thf 
g^u^d to reojjbhsk, or to allow the 
ihe wor^ or the performance in 
f> work, afld* that by reason of suck 
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htert 
publ^ , 
made ‘ 
CouncJ 
work 
repubUq 
public- 


for the use of sch_.., 

it' advertisements issued by Jifie oi^hsher 
of sl*i t passages from i)ubla,h«l ]jteCI<works in 
which cojiynglit Mibsists, otlipf»th*) school books : 
I roviclect that not mc^c than twefof such passages 
from works by tl,o s#me ,.„tj,„r arc published by 

Zo7ci7^1l'' ‘''at the 

IS acj^nowledged. 

p) The pubJication in a^^ewspaper of a report 
oWier than a fair summary, of a lecture delivered 
m public, unless the report is prolubited by con- 
spicuous wri^c«i^inted notice affixed before and 
mamtained^fig the lecture at or about the main 
entrance of the builchai^n which the lecture is given 
and (exa^pt whilst the building is being used for 
^ ^ position near the^#!\jrer. 

(6) The r^jiding or recitation in public by one 
person of any reasonable exiract from any published 

r^f in a newspaper ot a report 

of e pbhtical iddress delivered at a public meering. 
A per.son wflbse copyright is infringed has a choice 

claiming 

injunction {q.v.f, damages {q.v.), and delivery to him 





X^”'SS£-.™ 

bmttt fawxitttKjratea iti the Att of 1911. hook In conndctt^ 

to Jwtiatio P®?“^ toudtt-i • • *boo»"»mciudes every part or.dlidj«^-%^ 

frdm any persotf who is < 5 uilty M ^uau \ ^_^Vii»aT aheet of lettepprets, sheet o( 

^^St^au^ pSi. &nro%*p” “i^t'onXSl" 

or'^/oU " ?“<=h ^‘’‘t.on C°nt“ns al^^ 


SmmSM'P 

ll^li^altiHr tii^ 




'■ !rr^ 


P»;g o7 ixfirbUing iny indade a |^ona - 

ac^k^^g a ^ “IS or in^he 

tain, or of uttering a copy or other engravings belonging thereto. iMthe cw ^ 

1 any such work, as having bwn made by the Yopaedia, newspaper, review, rfagarme, <w 

IS of the work from which 't ®°P'^; wfek puM^vd inf a se^es of books p/ parts, it m 
^ ,uWrw moV#s* nr sells, durinR the lifetime o f P rnairsa a seDarate claim for each 


itithor of trie wotk nrum ^ _ . nublishwd inra senes oi uuuiko -- - 

makes or sells, during the lifetime of the f a separate claim for ^h 

Lwthor aad* without his consent, copies of any such a single claim for the whole 

Mtfk with any Slteration made tWem by some nL Owing increasi% number 

&^ther^Ln the author. a!^er the latter has fall in the category 

with the possession of such worV of ^ passed in 1915-A:he Copy- 

SfefL^g^id re^ of the first three offences do which the necessity 

K^f«e "artist has been dead for twenty nghMfv^ntg 


v^SS^t^-matter ol Copyright, It may Trade to that ettecr was j 

in ^& tot^how more clearly original pro^ Irad^to 

are the subject-matter of ceJ^ng , ^ t. trade documents are mo longer deliverable 

k ttiftWo detailed explanation oi t^e exj - ."Kritish Museum, namely, advertisement^, i®.. i 

* lSS«y. dramatic, Snnsical, and artistic work “’Ja^es cTrculars, coupons, designs, forms, labels 
irZ“Jy -“‘ 5 .-®‘“"'-iran"diartr;"rS ^eafltr Jans, rosters, '’price lists, prospectuses 
^e.’*i^'tC,‘°fddresr'speech, 'mid a«"nnn. A ‘^ow-cmls and wmppei^^^^^^ 

-rfrtWjatic i^k includes any tragedy, „nder™he Act ol 1911, is a great advance “ES^® 


yisrrs "cS- ii .riur » ». Bh«a 

Museum, iindet'.any g^ch a°regul^ 

Trade to that efleep w^ cu^i ed^^Such ajeg 


urrangemant or acting form ol wnicn is uxeu 

■writing Of otherwise, and any 

ductiol, or Ptod“?tion by #ny proc*s ^ 

‘‘n:m*"of';:he"'c:;bituon 

-rk riude"s w4'us‘ o^Ung. 


e. and any cmematogiaph pro- ^" 100 “^ published during ihei lifetim| 1 

tion by /ny proc*s analogous «'>1® foV the life of the .author and 

.;. jvheiC ,the arrangement or of its “Uth forty-tvfc yepr^ 

the combination of incidents seve ^s^^ publication, il the seven years sooj , 

le work'' n original '-'Ji'n''^ ^ oxtared If the k’ook was published kfty • 

1 , works of i painting, txBiicu. x nf tl-io -cODVright v 


4 ‘XK^red If the feooK was puuiiiMr'-- --- , . 

of’^khe author, the duration ol 
rortv-two years from its first 'publication. , inf 
lase^ of aibclcs or essays in revudws '«■ 

Ifie copyright was geneiayvesed^ 


mX. so f^assuci: characteror design is Jhe ^.rpTrwfnry.rgk altery 

r^c'etn‘&t'not including any P-«ss or ^ rven^d" to the autho^' lor the rem,nnd</ 

w^ptiduc,d'SySny ,.hotyKrayhs !», a' '-'y b'- ' 

graphy. By virtue of the Copyr g c,,biect to levin years after his clf^ath , in » \ 

PecW of, copyright , if ^ou- prints, \wc»ty-e,sht yea, s 

special conditions, foj;,jVi*-— - * »* ilo^ knd^ other lion , m sculpture, fouitcen > ^ j 

^Itii upon records^ perforatea t'^^V be outting forth or pii hh shin gr with a fu, 

contrivances by of which sou 4 fourteen years if the auth^it was 

• la.-rs 

" ' iriir M;:“"Sh“Ji5 “r; .*£= asar-*" '•" •• “ ■«”- “■• 






